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The  Economics  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


by  Robert  E.  Asher 


The  broad  objectives  of  the  economic  side  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  can  be  stated  rather  simply : 

1.  We  want  economic  conditions  in  the  free 
world  which  will  attract  peoples  and  governments 
toward  the  democratic  system  of  political  free- 
dom, as  opposed  to  totalitarian  systems  like  Soviet 
communism. 

2.  We  have  a  special  interest  in  the  economic 
strength  of  our  partners  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  and  of  the  countries  on  the 
periphery  of  Soviet  power.  In  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  area  we  want  economic  conditions  which 
will  enable  the  Nato  countries  to  devote  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  resources  to  the  common 
military  effort  for  as  long  as  is  necessary,  without 
preventing  improvements  in  their  standards  of 
living.  In  countries  on  the  periphery  of  Soviet 
power  we  want  to  eliminate  economic  weaknesses 
that  threaten  political  stability  and  invite  Com- 
munist subversion. 

3.  We  want  economic  conditions  in  the  free 
world  which  will  promote  material  well-being  and 
which  will  allow  employment,  production,  trade, 
and  investment  to  develop  in  ways  that  enrich 
human  life. 

4.  A  free-world  economy  which  would  meet 
these  objectives  ought  to  be  one  of  healthy,  stable 
expansion.  It  ought  to  afford  all  countries  in- 
creasing opportunities  for  economic  growth  and 
improving  standards  of  living.  It  ought  to  op- 
erate so  that  economic  gains  are  distributed  equita- 
bly within  countries.  It  ought  to  be  free  of  pro- 
longed or  severe  depressions  and  to  be  capable  of 
weathering  temporary  economic  crises  without 
serious  strain. 

5.  The  way  in  which  these  goals  are  pursued 
is  also,  in  a  sense,  a  part  of  the  objectives  them- 
selves. We  should  try  to  create  an  international 
community  of  effort  for  common  purposes,  a 
process  to  which  each  member  would  make  an 
equitable  contribution.    We  should  try  to  avoid 
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the  extremes  of  either  forcing  unwanted  pro- 
grams and  policies  on  others  as  a  condition  of  our 
help,  or  of  undertaking  actions  ourselves  which 
are  unmatched  by  appropriate  actions  in  the  coun- 
tries which  benefit  from  them. 

Let  me  add  promptly  that  I  know  of  no  corre- 
sponding 5-point  program  for  achieving  the 
strong,  prosperous,  democratic  world  we  would  like 
to  see.  Americans  tend  to  believe  that  everything 
that  is  desirable  is  possible,  that  America  can  do 
anything  it  sets  out  to  do.  Denis  Brogan  has 
referred  to  this  as  "the  illusion  of  American  om- 
nipotence." Not  only  do  we  cling  to  this  inspiring 
illusion  but  after  allowing  it  to  oversimplify  our 
problems,  we  try  to  shortcut  our  way  to  a  solution. 
One  year  it's  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement  that 
will  solve  our  postwar  economic  problems;  an- 
other year  it's  the  Marshall  plan ;  then  it's  tech- 
nical assistance;  today,  it's  "trade,  not  aid."  We 
tend  to  overwork  these  slogans  and,  in  doing  so, 
to  blind  ourselves  to  the  complexity  and  the  long- 
range  character  of  our  foreign-economic  prob- 
lems. To  avoid  this  pitfall,  the  new  administra- 
tion is  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  a  careful, 
impartial  re-examination  of  our  whole  foreign- 
economic  policy.  The  job  in  all  probability  will 
be  done  by  a  17-member  commission  that  will  in- 
clude bipartisan  representation  from  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  public  members  appointed 
by  the  President.1 

The  administration  wants  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  a  well-rounded,  consistent  foreign  policy 
whose  economic  aspects  properly  reinforce  and 
complement  its  political  and  military  aspects.  To- 
day, 8  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
economic  situation  of  the  free  world  is  still  shaky 
and  still  in  need  of  shoring  up.  Canada  and  the 
United  States  remain  islands  in  a  troubled  sea. 

1  For  the  President's  letter  to  Vice  President  Nixon  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  recommend- 
ing the  establishment  of  this  commission,  see  Bulletin 
of  May  25,  1953,  p.  747. 


Interest  Abroad  in  U.S.  Economy 

The  importance  of  our  foreign-economic  policy 
has  been  driven  homo  to  me  again  and  again  at 
international  meetings  during^  the  past  few  years. 
At  these  conferences  the  U.S.  delegation  has  to 
listen  attentively  to  what  other  delegates  say  be- 
cause most  of  them  aim  their  remarks  at  the 
United  States.  We  have  to  be  even  more  careful 
about  what  we  say.  A  slight  error  in  emphasis, 
a  minor  bit  of  carelessness,  on  the  part  of  one  of 
our  delegates  would  have  the  room  buzzing  and 
the  press  representatives  phoning  their  offices  in 
no  time  flat.  This  is  because  relatively  minor 
policy  changes  on  our  part — the  prospect  of  a  new 
tariff  rate  on  garlic,  an  embargo  on  imports  of 
peanuts,  little  ups  and  downs  in  our  requirements 
for  coffee,  copper,  bananas,  or  tin — can  have  major 
repercussions  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Coffee,  which  I  just  mentioned,  is  our  leading 
imported  commodity.  We  spend  more  dollars 
for  coffee  than  for  anything  else  we  buy  abroad. 
But  because  our  shopping  list  is  big,  coffee  accounts 
for  only  11  or  12  percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  our 
total  imports.  A  $100  million  increase  or  de- 
crease would  have  no  significant  effect  on  the  U.S. 
economy. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  relations  with  our 
neighbors,  the  matter  is  much  more  serious.  There 
are  at  least  6  countries — Brazil,  Colombia,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and  Haiti — 
that  earn  from  50  to  90  percent  of  all  their  dollars 
from  coffee  exports.  Whether  they  can  maintain 
or  improve  the  living  standards  of  their  people 
depends  very  largely  on  the  U.S.  coffee  market 
which,  in  turn,  depends  primarily  on  the  general 
level  of  U.S.  prosperity. 

This  example  may  help  to  explain  why  other 
countries  are  so  deeply  concerned  about  the  health 
of  the  U.  S.  economy.  Will  we  maintain  an  ex- 
panding economy  at  home?  Will  we  avoid  de- 
pression or  recession?  Will  we  make  it  harder  or 
easier  for  other  countries  to  sell  us  their  goods  ? 

Our  foreign  policy  is  thus  not  something  apart 
from  domestic  policy.  What  we  do  here  at  home 
to  control  inflation  and  avoid  deflation,  to  main- 
tain full  employment,  to  protect  minorities,  to  en- 
courage freedom  of  speech  and  thought  has  pro- 
found effects  throughout  the  world.  Foreign 
policy  is  not  something  that  can  be  left  to  experts 
in  the  State  Department,  the  Defense  Department, 
and  the  Mutual  Security  Agency.  It's  a  job  for 
everyone.  An  effective  foreign  policy  requires  an 
(alert  and  informed  citizenry  in  the  United  States, 
sensitive  to  the  foreign  implications  of  what  some- 
times seem  to  be  purely  domestic  issues. 

As  Secretary  Dulles  reminded  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  recently,  the  United  States 
accounts  for  "50  percent  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  non-Communist  countries.  We  are  the 
world's  largest  exporter  and  the  world's  largest 
importer.  We  are  the  greatest  creditor  nation  in 
the  world  and  the  most  important  single  source  of 


the  free  world's  capital  needs.    We  lead  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  inventions  and  new  skills." 2 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that,  in  absolute  terms,  we 
export  and  import  in  such  huge  quantities,  our 
economy  as  a  whole  is  less  dependent  on  foreign 
trade  than  that  of  almost  any  other  country  ex- 
cept the  Soviet  Union.  Nevertheless,  important 
segments  of  the  American  economy  have  a  large 
stake  in  export  markets.  During  the  last  few 
years  we  have  exported  nearly  y2  of  our  wheat,  2/5 
of  our  cotton  and  rice  production,  and  y^  of  our 
production  of  tobacco.  We  also  export  more  than 
y5  of  our  output  of  tractors.  On  the  import  side, 
the  United  States  is  heavily  dependent  on  imports 
for  a  number  of  essentials,  including  100  percent 
of  our  supplies  of  tin  and  natural  rubber,  92  per- 
cent of  our  manganese  requirements,  and  50  per- 
cent of  our  tungsten. 

Trade  Pattern  Unbalanced 

The  pattern,  however,  is  extremely  unbalanced. 

The  U.S.  exports  far  more  than  it  imports ;  most 
other  countries  are  unable  to  export  enough  to  pay 
for  the  imports  that  they  desperately  need.  This 
continues  to  be  true  despite  the  tremendous  as- 
sistance rendered  under  the  Marshall  plan  and  the 
fact  that,  by  the  end  of  1952,  industrial  production 
in  Western  Europe  was  40  percent  above  prewar 
levels.  It  continues  to  be  true  despite  technical 
assistance,  development  loans,  and  other  measures 
which  have  helped  some  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  make  notable  advances  in  recent  years. 

The  imbalance  is  more  persistent  and  deeper 
rooted  than  any  of  us  realized  a  few  short  years 
ago.  It  is  attributable  only  in  small  part  to  the 
fact  that  rearmament  has  required  resources  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  used  to  increase  Euro- 
pean exports  or  civilian  consumption  in  Europe. 
Western  Europe  has  had  difficulty  in  obtaining 
dependable  markets  in  the  United  States  for  its 
exports,  and  in  competing  with  American  export- 
ers in  Latin  America  and  Asia.  Theoretically, 
Western  Europe  could  restrict  its  imports  still 
further  to  correspond  with  its  relatively  lower 
earning  power  in  world  markets.  In  practice,  this 
policy  would  threaten  European  living  standards 
to  the  point  where  political  stability  would  be 
imperiled,  and  it  might  jeopardize  the  economic 
health  of  non-European  nations.  For  Western 
Europe,  increased  production  and  productivity 
within  Europe,  the  further  development  of  Asia 
and  Africa  as  sources  of  supply  and  as  markets  for 
European  products,  as  well  as  increased  European 
exports  to  the  United  States  and  the  dollar  area, 
are  essential. 

Similarly,  the  economic  future  of  Japan  hinges 
on  her  ability  to  develop  expanding  trade  with 
the  rest  of  the  free  world.  On  the  one  hand, 
Japan  is  cut  off  almost  completely  from  tradi- 


2  Ibid.,  May  25,  1953,  p.  743. 
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tional  markets  and  sources  of  supply  on  the  main- 
land of  China.  At  the  same  time,  she  faces  sub- 
stantial barriers  to  the  export  of  goods  to  free- 
world  countries.  In  the  United  States  the  tariff 
rates  on  Japanese  goods  are  still  at  the  high  levels 
imposed  by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Japan  is  able 
to  sustain  her  economy  today  only  because  of  the 
very  large  purchases  being  made  there  by  the 
United  States  for  the  support  of  U.N.  forces  in 
Korea.  Sooner  or  later  such  purchases  are  sure  to 
be  cut  drastically. 

The  reduction  of  barriers  to  world  trade  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  a  major  economic  objec- 
tive of  the  United  States.  The  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  adopted  in  1934  authorizes  reduc- 
tions of  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  trade  in  re- 
turn for  comparable  concessions  from  other  coun- 
tries. It  has  been  renewed  every  2  or  3  years.  In 
1951  it  was  extended  until  June  12,  1953,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  was  substantially  amended.3 

There  are  vocal  groups  in  the  United  States  who 
want  greater  protection  against  foreign  competi- 
tion. They  may  extoll  "competition"  among 
American  industries-  preface  the  word  "competi- 
tion" with  the  word  "foreign,"  however,  and  it  im- 
mediately becomes  something  sinister.  People 
who  would  reject  out-of-hand  the  notion  that 
the  Government  should  tax  the  television  industry 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  motion-picture 
industry,  or  tax  nylon  producers  to  protect  wool- 
growers,  or  put  a  quota  on  cigarette  production 
to  avoid  injury  to  cigarmakers  and  pipemakers, 
see  nothing  inconsistent  in  demanding  protection 
for  some  of  these  same  industries  from  the  lesser 
threat  of  foreign  competition. 

Can  highly  paid  American  workers  compete 
with  lower-paid  foreign  workers?  The  thing  to 
compare  is  not  the  daily  or  weekly  wage  of  the 
American  and  the  foreign  worker,  but  the  wage 
cost  per  unit  of  output.  If  a  gadget  taking  25 
man-hours  to  produce  in  some  other  country  can 
be  produced  here  in  10  man-hours,  the  wage  cost 
will  be  lower  here  than  abroad,  even  though  the 
hourly  earnings  here  are  twice  as  high  as  in  the 
foreign  country.  If  the  American  wage  is  $2  an 
hour,  the  labor  cost  of  the  gadget  will  be  $20. 
If  the  wage  in  the  foreign  country  is  half  the 
American  level,  or  $1  an  hour,  the  labor  cost  of 
the  imported  gadget  would  be  $25,  and  the  chances 
are  that  the  American  product  could  undersell  the 
foreign  one. 

Our  high  wage  levels  are  possible  because  such 
factors  as  up-to-date  machinery,  good  organiza- 
tion, mass  markets,  and  eagerness  to  adopt  im- 
proved methods  have  resulted  in  a  phenomenally 


8  For  the  President's  message  to  Congress  recom- 
mending the  further  extension  of  this  act  for  1  year,  see 
ibid.,  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  634.  For  statements  by  Secretary 
Dulles  and  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  Harold  E. 
Stassen,  in  support  of  its  extension,  see  ibid.,  May  25, 
1953,  pp.  743  and  746,  respectively. 


high  output  per  worker.  One  of  our  major  prob- 
lems is  to  restore  international  balance  by  en- 
couraging a  stepping  up  of  productivity  in  other 
parts  of  the  free  world  so  that  their  output  per 
man  or  per  acre  will  be  less  lopsided  in  relation 
to  ours.  They  must  get  themselves  into  a  better 
position  both  to  satisfy  their  own  needs  and  to 
market  their  products  throughout  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  rich  North  American  market. 

Alternatives  to  Increasing  Imports 

The  plain  fact  is  that  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  import  more,  or  to  continue  foreign  aid  in- 
definitely on  a  massive  scale,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  maintain  anything  like  our  present  level  of 
exports.  Other  countries  have  to  be  able  to  sell 
to  us  in  order  to  buy  from  us.  They  are  now 
selling  to  us  at  a  rate  of  less  than  $11  billion  per 
year.  They  are  receiving  more  than  $15  billion 
worth  of  American  goods.  The  gap  between  what 
they  earn  and  what  they  get  is  being  closed  by 
military  and  economic  assistance  programs  that 
create  ,a  donor-recipient  relationship  as  irksome  to 
our  allies  as  it  is  to  us.  The  slogan  "trade  not  aid" 
was  imported  from  Great  Britain,  not  made  in 
America. 

Within  the  last  year  or  so,  more  and  more 
Americans  have  been  facing  up  to  the  only  alter- 
natives the  trade  front  offers,  i.  e.,  larger  imports, 
lower  exports,  or  continued  free  grants  of  U.  S. 
resources  to  make  up  the  difference.  Not  all  of 
them  come  out  with  the  same  answer,  of  course. 
Some  feel  that  our  postwar  exports  have  been 
freakishly  high  and  should  be  reduced.  Others 
believe  that  more  turmoil  would  be  created  if 
wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco  growers  were  deprived 
of  their  export  markets  and  forced  to  turn  to 
poultry  raising,  truck  farming,  and  other  forms  of 
production  for  the  domestic  market. 

Many  leaders  of  U.S.  opinion  in  recent  months 
have  spoken  in  favor  of  a  more  liberal  import 
policy.  The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National  Cotton 
Council,  the  United  States  Tobacco  Associates,  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development,  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce  have  gone  on  record  to  this  effect. 

Other  countries,  particularly  Japan  and  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  of  Western  Europe,  tend  to 
regard  U.S.  import  policy  as  the  key  to  whether 
or  not  we  can  be  depended  upon  to  behave  as  the 
world's  largest  creditor  nation  and  most  important 
supplier  of  essential  commodities.  They  tell  us 
in  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  and  elsewhere, 
how  vitally  they  will  be  affected  by  our  decisions 
next  year  on  the  future  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  On  a  lesser  scale  they  regard  simplification 
of  our  complicated  customs  procedures  as   an- 
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other  important  index  of  the  way  in  which  Amer- 
ica is  moving.  Almost  every  foreign  official  one 
talks  to  can  give  hair-raising  examples  of  business- 
men in  his  country  whose  products  got  hopelessly 
tangled  in  the  jungle  of  American  tariff  and  cus- 
toms procedures.  Some  learned  to  their  sorrow 
that  tariff  rates  for  plate  glass  differ  according 
to  the  thickness  and  area  of  the  glass,  that  dolls 
and  toys  are  subject  to  11  different  rates,  that  cot- 
ton shirts  ordinarily  charged  a  25  percent  duty 
must  pay  a  50  percent  duty  if  initials  are  em- 
broidered on  them.  Some  grew  old  and  gray  and 
cynical  in  the  months  or  years  that  elapsed  before 
their  final  liability  was  decided. 

Other  European  manufacturers  have  from  time 
to  time  bumped  their  heads  against  the  "Buy 
American"  laws  under  which  our  Government  pro- 
curement agencies  give  preference  to  domestic 
suppliers  unless  the  price  of  the  foreign  commod- 
ity, after  payment  of  the  tariff,  is  at  least  25  per- 
cent below  the  comparable  American  product. 
They  would  like  to  see  this  extra  road  block  re- 
moved. 

Soviet  delegates  attend  the  plenary  sessions  of 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  They're 
not  the  least  bit  bashful.  Recently,  they  have  said, 
in  effect,  to  the  European  nations :  "Look,  fellows, 
it's  a  pipe  dream  to  expect  the  United  States  to 
adopt  more  liberal  trade  policies  and  make  it 
easier  for  you  to  compete  with  American  produc- 
ers. Americans  want  to  dump  their  surplus  pro- 
duction abroad,  but  they  don't  want  to  buy  from 
you  and  they  don't  want  you  to  sell  to  us.  Don't 
let  the  Americans  push  you  around.  We'd  love 
to  buy  your  machinery,  we'd  love  to  increase  our 
trade  with  you." 

We,  the  United  States,  have  pointed  to  the 
progress  toward  trade  liberalization  that  we  and 
other  free  countries  have  made  since  1934,  and 
particularly  to  our  magnificent  record  of  interna- 
tional assistance  during  the  postwar  period.  As 
for  machinery  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  long  as 
millions  of  people  live  in  fear  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion it  has  seemed  elementary  commonsense  for  us 
to  urge  our  friends  to  withhold  from  the  Soviet 
bloo  any  goods  that  might  increase  its  war  po- 
tential. Moreover,  we  believe,  the  Soviets  eventu- 
ally want  to  become  self-sufficient  anyhow,  and 
therefore  don't  desire  a  permanent  strengthening 
of  trade  ties  with  the  free  world. 

Nevertheless,  the  East-West  trade  issue  remains 
a  thorny  one.  Unlike  the  United  States,  a  number 
of  other  countries  have  traditionally  secured  a 
substantial  portion  of  essential  imports — grain, 
coal,  and  timber,  in  particular — from  Eastern 
Europe  and  have  sold  both  producer's  and  con- 
sumer's goods  to  that  area  in  return.  In  the  pres- 
ent situation,  they  are  more  than  willing  to 
withhold  items  of  obvious  strategic  importance. 
But  they  are  responsible  sovereign  states,  not  satel- 
lites. They  do  not  recognize  any  U.S.  right  to 
decide  unilaterally  what  course  of  action  they 


should  follow.  As  for  Japan,  trade  with  mainland 
China  was  even  more  important  to  her  in  prewar 
days  than  trade  with  Eastern  Europe  was  to 
Western  Europe.  Until  Burma,  Thailand,  For- 
mosa, and  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  become  more 
important  markets,  it  is  hard  to  see  where  Japan 
should  turn  to  compensate  adequately  for  the  loss 
of  her  China  trade. 

Purpose  of  Regional  Economic  Commissions 

The  United  States  is  a  member  not  only  of  the 
U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (Ece), 
but  also  of  the  Economic  Commissions  for  Latin 
America  and  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  All  three 
commissions  have  the  same  general  purpose:  to 
expedite  economic  reconstruction,  to  expand  the 
level  of  economic  activity,  to  strengthen  the  ties 
between  the  countries  of  the  region  and  between 
the  region  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  have 
no  laws  to  administer,  no  funds  to  distribute,  no 
sanctions  to  impose.  Their  function  is  largely  the 
educational  one  of  discussing  common  problems 
and  persuading  officials  of  the  member  govern- 
ments to  adopt  measures  that  are  recognized  as 
desirable  in  the  common  interest.  Each  commis- 
sion has  a  competent  professional  secretariat 
which  prepares  an  annual  economic  survey  of  the 
region  and  other  basic  information.4 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  has 
been  seriously  handicapped  by  the  East- West  split. 
Its  members  are  politically  and  economically  more 
sophisticated  than  the  members  of  the  Asian  and 
Latin  American  commissions.  Whereas  the  Euro- 
peans are  more  interested  in  trade  problems,  the 
members  of  the  other  commissions,  coming  from 
so-called  underdeveloped  areas,  are  concerned  pri- 
marily with  economic  development  problems. 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  is  by  all  odds  the  most  picturesque.  It  offers 
more  variety  in  delegates'  costumes,  with  tur- 
baned  Indians,  Burmese  men  in  colorful  skirts, 
Philippine  delegates  in  beautifully  embroidered 
shirts,  and  all  in  the  exotic  but  poverty-ridden 
surroundings  of  the  Far  East.  Its  problems  are 
the  most  overwhelming. 

The  Latin  American  Commission  falls  some- 
where between  the  other  two.  Impressive  eco- 
nomic headway  has  been  made  in  Central  and 
South  America  in  the  last  5  or  6  years.  The  gov- 
ernments, by  and  large,  are  determined  to  main- 
tain and,  if  possible,  increase  the  pace.  The  aver- 
age per  capita  income  in  the  area  is  still  under 
$250  per  year.  In  Asia  it  is  less  than  half  of  that. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  about  $2,000. 

A  number  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  are 
one-crop  countries,  nations  whose  welfare  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  American  and  European 
markets  for  their  tin,  or  rubber,  or  sugar.    Small 


4  For  a  review  of  the  most  recent  Ece  economic  survey, 
see  ibid.,  Apr.  13,  1953,  p.  534. 
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shifts  in  demand  can  cause  great  misery.  Con- 
tinued economic  progress  on  their  part  requires, 
in  their  view,  greater  stability  in  the  world  market 
for  their  raw  material  exports.  They  are  conse- 
quently groping  for  arrangements  that  would  re- 
duce the  violent  and  often  uneconomic  fluctuations 
in  the  prices  of  primary  commodities. 

International  commodity  agreements  have  been 
suggested  as  a  means  of  stabilizing  the  market. 
Such  agreements  are  hard  to  negotiate.  When 
surpluses  are  in  the  offing,  consumers  hope  for 
price  declines  and  shy  away  from  premature  com- 
mitments. "When  shortages  occur,  producers  are 
anxious  to  make  up  for  lean  times  and  charge  what 
the  market  will  bear.  The  result  is  that  whether 
we  and  other  governments  feel  kindly  or  unkindly 
toward  commodity  agreements  in  principle,  not 
very  many  are  concluded  in  practice.  The  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement  stands  almost  alone. 

A  second  area  of  concern  to  the  underdeveloped 
areas  is  the  need  for  increased  food  production. 
In  the  early  postwar  years,  every  country  wanted 
a  steel  mill,  every  country  was  going  to  be  self- 
sufficient  in  textiles  and  export  to  other  countries ; 
none  was  going  to  import.  Gradually  the  over- 
riding importance  of  increased  food  production 
has  come  to  be  understood,  thanks  in  part  to  the 
educational  work  of  U.S.  representatives.  The 
tremendous  possibilities  of  enriching  the  poorer 
areas  of  the  world  through  better  seeds,  fertilizers, 
and  farm  implements,  fairer  distribution  of  the 
available  land,  cheaper  credit,  and  agricultural 
extension  work,  are  being  realized.  A  comprehen- 
sive land-reform  program  has  been  undertaken 
in  Formosa.  The  same  is  true  in  India.  A  dra- 
matic effort  is  being  made  in  Iran.  Important 
reforms  were  introduced  in  Japan  during  the  pe- 
riod of  American  military  occupation.  The  new 
Government  in  Egypt  seems  determined  to  move 
forward  in  the  field  of  land  reform.  A  program 
has  been  initiated  in  Southern  Italy,  an  area  which 
can  properly  be  classed  with  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.  The  results  of  such  programs 
in  terms  of  increased  human  dignity  are  even  more 
important  than  the  immediate  economic  results. 

Despite  the  importance  of  increased  food  pro- 
duction and  agrarian  reforms  in  the  underde- 
veloped areas,  industrial  undertakings  still  have 
the  greatest  allure.  Politically,  they  symbolize 
development  in  the  eyes  of  the  have-nots.  Eco- 
nomically, they  draw  surplus  population  from  the 
countryside  and,  by  diversifying  the  economy, 
make  it  less  vulnerable  to  shocks  from  abroad. 
Through  loans  -and  technical  assistance  the  United 
States  is  helping  in  the  construction  of  steel 
plants,  cement  plants,  power  plants,  and  other 
basic  facilities  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  We 
will  have  to  continue  to  help  transform  ancient, 
static,  agrarian  economies  into  more  dynamic, 
more  diversified,  better-balanced  mixtures  of 
industry  and  agriculture. 


Benefits  of  Technical  Assistance 

Technical  assistance  remains  one  of  the  most 
important  weapons  in  our  foreign  economic  policy 
arsenal.  The  underdeveloped  countries  tend  to 
stress  their  need  for  grants  and  loans,  but  grants 
and  loans  without  adequate  preparation  to  use 
them  effectively  will  do  little  to  speed  the  actual 
development  process.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
feeling  of  greater  hopefulness  one  gets  in  India 
and  Pakistan,  is  the  presence  there  of  a  corps 
of  responsible  trained  public  officials  and  business- 
men who  know  how  to  prepare  and  organize 
projects,  how  to  teach  and  supervise  others,  how  to 
put  paper  plans  into  operation.  With  their  co- 
operation, the  fruits  of  some  of  the  U.S.  and 
U.N.  technical-assistance  projects  are  becoming 
apparent.  In  Latin  America,  where  technical 
assistance  has  had  a  longer  history,  progress  is 
even  more  notable. 

The  touchiness  regarding  outside  aid  which 
exists  among  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries is  not  always  appreciated  by  Americans.  It  is 
even  more  acute  in  nations  that  have  just  won  their 
independence  than  in  those  that  have  had  it  for 
a  long  time.  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous 
than  the  notion  that  Asia,  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa  are  eager  to  get  U.S.  aid  and  reluctant  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet.  Their  people  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  about  outside  aid,  though  less 
sensitive  when  it  comes  via  the  politically  irre- 
proachable United  Nations  than  when  it  comes 
directly  from  the  United  States.  They  need  for- 
eign technicians,  foreign  capital,  and  foreign 
equipment,  but  the  conditions  under  which  they 
obtain  them  can  make  or  break  their  governments. 
At  the  U.N.  meetings  the  Soviets  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out  the  risks  which  other  countries  run 
when  they  increase  their  dependence  upon  foreign 
technicians  and  foreign  capital,  or  strengthen  their 
ties  with  the  United  States. 

Our  own  security  is  too  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  security  of  other  free-world  nations  to 
allow  us  the  luxury  of  washing  our  hands  of  coun- 
tries that  exasperate  us.  Neither  can  we  impose 
alien  programs  and  policies  upon  other  peoples. 
Yet  we  have  to  reconcile  these  hard  facts  with  the 
commonsense  policy  of  avoiding  a  bigger  burden 
than  we  can  carry.  Our  assistance  should  be 
matched  by  reasonable  efforts  on  the  part  of  other 
countries.  After  all,  their  future  depends  pri- 
marily on  their  own  domestic  decisions;  what  we 
do,  at  best,  is  to  provide  the  extra  push  that  can 
get  them  started  or  help  them  over  the  hump. 

Other  countries  have  erected  trade  barriers  that 
ought  to  be  eliminated.  Many  of  their  financial 
and  exchange  and  credit  policies  could  stand  re- 
vamping. So  could  their  tax  programs.  Under- 
developed countries  in  need  of  capital  can  do  much 
to  improve  the  climate  for  foreign  and  domestic 
investment.  Their  development  plans  will  have 
to  be  flexible  enough  to  encourage  more  initiative 
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and  experimentation.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  for 
action  along  these  lines  from  them.  We  exercise 
that  right  both  in  our  international  discussions 
and  in  our  direct  dealings  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

In  this  process  of  mutual  education,  frictions 
and  misunderstandings  are  bound  to  arise.  The 
development  process,  like  the  course  of  true  love, 
is  seldom  smooth;  it  creates  lots  of  stresses  and 
strains.  The  lure  of  higher  wages  may  bring  peo- 
ple off  the  land  and  into  the  cities,  where  a  change 
in  the  economic  situation  may  leave  them  tempo- 
rarily jobless  and  stranded.  Selfish  groups  now 
occupying  a  privileged  status  may  lose  their  priv- 
ileges, resent  that  fact,  and  stir  up  trouble.  The 
Communists  will  fish  where  the  waters  are 
troubled.  Progress  and  stability  are  hard  to 
reconcile. 

We  will  be  quite  unrealistic  if  we  expect  100 
percent  success  in  the  sense  that  all  nations  aided 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  United  States  will 
adopt  our  brand  of  politics  or  economics,  or  will 
agree  with  us  in  the  United  Nations  or  elsewhere. 
Failure  on  our  part  to  act  in  ways  that  will  ex- 
pand trade  and  help  fulfill  the  pent-up  aspirations 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas  can  assure  the  loss  of 
large  regions  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Unfortunately,  though,  even  the 
most  skillful  actions  cannot  guarantee  that  those 
areas  will  stay  on  our  side. 

•  Mr.  Asher,  author  of  the  above  article,  is  a  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  several 
sessions  of  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  of  its  regional  economic  commissions.  His 
article  is  based  on  an  address  made  before  the 
Economic  Education  Workshop  at  Marshall  Col- 
lege, Huntington,  W.  Va.,  on  June  11. 


imposed  on  a  reciprocal  basis.2  In  answer  to  that, 
information  on  the  Soviet  action  is  not  sufficiently 
detailed  to  permit  any  judgment  about  modifica- 
tion of  our  travel  restrictions. 


Disturbances  in  East  Germany 

Following  are  the  texts  of  a  statement  on  the 
East  Berlin  demonstrations  issued  on  June  17  by 
the  Allied  military  authorities  in  West  Berlin;  a, 
letter  sent  on  June  20  by  Maj.  Gen.  P.  T.  Dibrova, 
Soviet  military  commander  in  Berlin,  to  Maj.  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Timberman,  U.S.  Commandant  in  Ber- 
lin/ the  Allied  Commandants'  joint  message  sent 
on  June  £4  in  reply  to  Gen.  Dibrova's  letter; 
and  an  exchange  of  correspondence  between  the 
President  and  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 


Allied  Commandants'  Statement,  June  17 

The  British,  French,  and  U.S.  Commandants 
met  with  the  Berlin  municipal  authorities  this 
morning.  Together  they  considered  all  aspects  of 
the  present  situation.  The  Commandants  and  the 
Berlin  authorities  fully  agreed  on  the  need  of 
maintaining  public  order  in  the  Western  Sectors 
and  on  the  advisability  of  adopting  a  completely 
calm  attitude. 

They  noted  certain  information  according  to 
which  demonstrations  in  the  Soviet  Sector  were 
alleged  to  have  been  incited  by  West  Berlin  agents. 
Since  such  allegations  may  give  rise  to  serious 
misunderstandings  as  to  the  origin  of  such  demon- 
strations, the  French,  British,  and  U.S.  Com- 
mandants stressed  clearly  that  neither  the  Allied 
authorities  nor  the  West  Berlin  authorities  have, 
in  any  manner  whatsoever,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, incited  or  fostered  such  demonstrations. 


Reported  Easing  of  Restrictions 
on  Travel  in  U.S.S.R. 

Statement  by  Press  Officer  Lincoln  White  1 

I  have  had  a  number  of  questions  about  reports 
of  the  removal  of  Soviet  travel  restrictions.  The 
Department  has  not  received  detailed  information 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  reported  easing  of  travel 
restrictions  on  foreigners  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Infor- 
mation so  far  available  indicates  that  there  are 
still  considerable  areas  within  the  Soviet  Union 
which  are  not  open  for  travel  and  that,  further- 
more, some  of  the  travel  permitted  is  only  for  pur- 
poses of  transit  between  points  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  I  have  also  been  asked  what  our  thinking 
is  with  respect  to  the  travel  restrictions  we  have 


Gen.  Dibrova  to  Gen.  Timberman,  June  20  ■■ 

Confirming  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  18,4 
I  consider  it  necessary  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  your  letter  the  events  in  Berlin  on 
June  17  are  represented  in  a  distorted  way,  and  I 
decisively  reject  the  protest  contained  in  that  letter 
as  devoid  of  any  basis. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  must  inform  you  that 
the  measures  taken  on  June  17  by  the  military 
authorities  in  the  Eastern  sector  of  Berlin  were 
completely  necessary  to  curtail  the  burnings  and 
other  disturbances  caused  by  groups  of  provoca- 


1  Made  to  correspondents  on  June  23. 


2  For  text  of  the  US.  note  of  Mar.  10, 1952  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
on  this  subject  and  for  a  map  showing  areas  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
which  were  closed  to  foreign  travel  as  of  Jan.  15,  1952, 
see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  24,  1952,  p.  451. 

3  Texts  of  this  and  the  following  letter  were  released  to 
the  press  by  the  Department  on  June  24  (press  release 
334). 

4  Bulletin  of  June  29,  1953,  p.  897. 
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;eurs  and  fascist  agents  from  the  Western  sectors 
)f  Berlin  who  were  sent  here. 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  instigators  of  the 
lisorders,  sent  out  from  West  Berlin,  were  supplied 
ivith  arms  and  radio  transmitters,  and  were  espe- 
cially instructed.  Of  the  numerous  proofs  on 
land,  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  only  the  following, 
[nvestigative  agencies  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  published  on  June  19  the  text  of  the 
nterrogation  of  the  arrested  Werner  Kalkowski, 
'esiding  in  the  American  sector  of  Berlin  at  Naun- 
nstrasse  34,  which  showed  that  he  was  sent,  in  a 
jroup  of  90  persons,  into  the  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin 
;o  set  fires,  loot  shops,  and  create  other  disturb- 
mces,  and  which  also  showed  that  he,  like  other 
lirelings,  performed  this  for  money  as  mercenary 
igents  of  a  foreign  intelligence.  So  that  you 
should  have  a  fuller  presentation  of  the  matter,  I 
mclose  the  text  of  the  testimony  of  Werner  Kal- 
kowski of  June  19.5 

In  view  of  the  above  and  of  other  specifically 
letermined  facts,  your  letter  can  only  be  appraised 
is  a  futile  effort  to  remove  the  responsibility  for 
;he  crimes  of  the  hirelings-provocateurs  of  war 
md  instigators  of  excesses  from  the  representatives 
)f  the  three  powers  in  West  Berlin. 

In  the  circumstances  cited,  the  Soviet  occupying 
mthorities  could  not  remain  inactive,  nor  afford 
freedom  of  action  to  the  agents  sent  out  from 
West  Berlin.  It  is  fully  natural  to  ask  you  how 
ihe  United  States,  English,  and  French  authorities 
would  have  acted  if  agents-provocateurs  had  been 
sent  out  from  East  Berlin  to  set  fires,  conduct 


8  Following  is  a  summary  of  the  enclosure : 

"Werner  Kalkowski  arrested  with  other  agents-provoca- 
teurs by  the  East  German  security  police  on  June  17,  1953, 
made  the  following  admissions : 

"He  was  a  resident  of  West  Berlin.  On  June  16,  at 
S  p.  m.  he  had  accepted  the  offer  of  a  good  reward  from  one 
Paul  Gunting  to  stir  up  disorders  in  East  Berlin. 

"On  June  17,  at  8  a.  m.  he  joined  a  group  of  over  90  men. 
The  leaders  of  the  group  were  Paul  Gunting,  one  Hans 
Jurgen,  and  an  American  by  the  name  of  Heaver.  Heaver 
was  in  uniform  and  wore  two  stars  on  his  "shoulder- 
boards".  Instructions  were  given  to  join  the  strikers  in 
the  Eastern  sector,  to  incite  them  to  demand  the  overthrow 
of  the  Gde  Government,  and  to  transform  a  peaceful 
demonstration  into  a  riot.  Furthermore,  the  group  was  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  riot,  raid  government  buildings, 
set  fires,  loot  stores,  knock  down  the  Vopo's  and  rouse  the 
mob  against  the  lawful  authority,  using  weapons  if  neces- 
sary. The  group  moved  to  Potsdamer  Platz,  joined  the 
strikers  and  started  shouting  slogans  against  the  govern- 
ment. Twenty  men  had  bottles  filled  with  gasoline  which 
they  had  received  from  an  American  truck  standing  on  the 
Potsdamer  Bridge.  On  Potsdamer  Platz,  those  who  had 
bottles  started  to  set  fire  to  a  number  of  buildings.  Others 
threw  stones  at  the  police  and  at  windows.  The  group 
then  proceeded  to  Leipzigerstrasse  where  it  continued  to 
cause  violence  and  shots  were  fired  at  the  German  police 
and  crews  of  Soviet  tanks.  Kalkowski  himself  did  not 
shoot  because  he  did  not  have  a  weapon.  His  part  con- 
sisted only  in  rousing  the  mob  against  the  government. 
In  this  he  was  helped  by  the  Americans  who  had  set  up 
two  loudspeakers  and  continuously  broadcasted  incitement 
to  violence." 


pogroms,  commit  murders  and  other  disturbances, 
and  instigate  acts  of  violence  in  West  Berlin. 

Of  course,  those  guilty  of  the  fires,  looting,  and 
other  acts  of  violence  will  be  brought  to  trial  and 
severely  punished. 

So  far  as  the  re-establishment  of  communication 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  sectors  of  Berlin 
is  concerned,  I  consider  it  necessary  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  military  au- 
thorities see  no  hindrances  either  as  to  transport  or 
other  communication  between  the  two  sectors  of 
the  city,  on  condition  that  the  Commandants  of  the 
three  powers  in  West  Berlin  take  all  measures  nec- 
essary to  guarantee  the  curtailment  of  forays  by 
provocateurs  and  other  criminal  elements  onto  the 
territory  of  East  Berlin. 

Allied  Commandants  to  Gen.  Dibrova,  June  24 

We,  the  French,  British  and  American  Com- 
mandants, have  received  your  letter  of  June  20 
and  hasten  to  reject  your  allegations  that  the  dis- 
turbances of  June  17  were  the  result  of  action  by 
groups  sent  from  Western  sectors  of  Berlin.  The 
statement  in  the  inclosure  to  your  letter  that  an 
American  called  Heaver  who  was  wearing  a  uni- 
form with  two  stars,  which  are  the  insignia  of  a 
major  general,  was  seen  giving  the  instructions  to 
organize  the  disorders  is,  we  are  sure  you  will 
agree,  Major  General  Dibrova,  unworthy  of  seri- 
ous consideration  and  must  be  held  to  discredit 
the  rest  of  the  informant's  testimony. 

You  and  the  world  are  well  aware  of  the  true 
causes  of  the  disorders  which  have  recently  oc- 
curred in  East  Berlin,  and  it  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  tell  you  that  the  three  powers  in 
West  Berlin  had  no  responsibility  whatever  for 
instigating  them. 

We  must  therefore  continue  to  demand  that  the 
remaining  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Berlin  pop- 
ulation be  lifted  and  that  the  steps  which  you  have 
already  taken  to  reestablish  circulation  within 
Berlin  be  carried  to  their  logical  conclusions,  free 
and  unfettered  movement  between  all  sectors. 

We  on  our  side  shall  continue  as  always  to  ful- 
fill our  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  in  our  sectors,  and  we  are  ready  to  do 
our  part  in  reestablishing  normal  conditions  of 
life  throughout  the  whole  city. 

President's  Correspondence  With  Chancellor 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  26 

Chancellor  Adenauer  to  the  President,  June  21 

The  people  of  the  East  sector  of  Berlin  and  of 
the  East  zone  have  despite  the  use  of  Soviet  troops 
and  tanks  risen  up  unarmed  against  the  regime  of 
terror  and  force  and  demanded  their  rights  of 
freedom.  Many  have  had  to  pay  for  their  bravery 
and  courage  with  their  lives.  Nothing  shows  more 
clearly  than  the  outcry  of  these  tormented  people 
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how  intolerable  the  conditions  in  this  area  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  are.  I  should  like  to  appeal  to  you 
urgently,  Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with  a  reso- 
lution of  June  10  of  the  German  Bundestag,  of 
which  the  American  Government  was  notified,  to 
do  everything  in  your  power  in  order  that  these 
conditions  may  be  done  away  with,  the  human 
rights  which  have  been  violated  may  be  restored 
and  the  entire  German  people  may  be  given  back 
the  unity  and  freedom  which  alone  guarantee  a 
lasting  peaceful  development  in  Europe. 

President  Eisenhower's  Reply,  June  25 

I  have  received  with  deep  interest  and  sympathy 
your  message  of  June  21st.  The  latest  events  in 
East  Berlin  and  Eastern  Germany  have  stirred 
the  hearts  and  hopes  of  people  everywhere.  This 
inspiring  show  of  courage  has  reaffirmed  our  be- 
lief that  years  of  oppression  and  attempted  in- 
doctrination cannot  extinguish  the  spirit  of 
freedom  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  repercussions  of  these  events  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  Soviet  satellite  empire. 

The  United  States  Government  is  convinced  that 
a  way  can  and  must  be  found  to  satisfy  the  justified 


aspirations  of  the  German  people  for  freedom  and 
unity,  and  for  the  restoration  of  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  for  the 
attainment  of  these  purposes  that  the  government 
you  head  and  the  United  States  Government  have 
been  earnestly  striving  together.  Although  the 
Communists  may  be  forced,  as  a  result  of  these 
powerful  demonstrations  in  East  Germany  to  mod- 
erate their  current  policies,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
safety  and  future  of  the  people  of  Eastern  Ger- 
many can  only  be  assured  when  that  region  is  uni- 
fied with  Western  Germany  on  the  basis  of  free 
elections,  as  we  urged  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  in 
the  notes  of  September  23, 1952,  dispatched  by  the 
American,  British  and  French  Governments.6  It 
is  still  our  conviction  that  this  represents  the  only 
realistic  road  to  German  unity,  and  I  assure  you 
that  my  Government  will  continue  to  strive  for 
this  goal. 

In  their  hours  of  trial  and  sacrifice,  I  trust  that 
the  people  of  Eastern  Germany  will  know  that 
their  call  for  freedom  has  been  heard  around  the 
world. 


9  Bulletin  of  Oct.  6,  1952,  p.  517. 


America's  Changing  Relationship  With  Germany 


by  Richard  Straus 1 


I  am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you  this  evening  about  a  problem  which  is  very 
much  on  the  minds  of  a  great  many  Americans 
these  days:  our  changing  relationship  with  Ger- 
many. I  know  that  this  new  relationship  raises 
numerous  questions,  especially  in  the  minds  of 
those  of  us  who,  like  you  and  me,  fought  against 
Germany  and  defeated  her  and  are  now  asked  to 
understand  the  re-establishment  of  German  armed 
forces.  To  understand  this  new  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  countries  we  must  first  understand 
why  it  became  necessary  to  alter  our  initial  concept 
of  Germany's  treatment  in  the  postwar  era.  We 
must  understand  how  extensive  the  changes  are 
and  on  what  conditions  they  are  predicated.  Once 
we  have  examined  these  questions  we  can  draw 
certain  conclusions  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  current 
structure  of  the  German  political  scene,  arrive  at 


1  Address  made  before  the  Convention  of  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  New  Jersey  at  Mt.  Freedom,  N.  J.,  on  June  20. 
Mr.  Straus  is  public-affairs  specialist  in  the  Bureau  of 
German  Affairs. 


an  understanding  of  the  forthcoming  events  in  that 
area. 

It  became  apparent  as  early  as  1946  that  our 
long-range  objectives  which  sought  to  establish  in 
Germany  a  democratic  people  firmly  allied  with 
the  free  democratic  world  and  without  any  mili- 
tary might  to  threaten  the  security  of  her  neigh- 
bors was  going  to  be  tempered  by  a  factor  which 
arose  as  the  result  of  the  changing  balance  of 
power  brought  about  by  World  War  II.  The 
Soviet  Union's  drive  to  gain  control  not  only  over 
the  territory  of  other  peoples  but,  through  the  use 
of  Communist  propaganda,  over  the  minds  of  men 
the  world  over,  was  a  factor  which  had  an  imme- 
diate impact  in  Germany  where  the  Soviet  Union 
was  a  co-occupier.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the 
Berlin  blockade  and  the  clarity  with  which  Soviet 
intentions  were  demonstrated  during  that  period. 
Nor  need  I  remind  you  of  the  meaning  of  the  im- 
position of  the  Iron  Curtain  which  prevented  the 
flow  of  people,  of  goods,  of  news,  and  of  ideas  from 
West  to  East. 
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This  Iron  Curtain  became  a  gradual  reality  in 
Germany  until  it  reached  the  point  where  Four 
Power  control  in  Germany  became  completely  im- 
possible. Since  the  Western  Powers,  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France,  wanted 
to  proceed  with  the  objectives  which  they  had 
initially  set  for  themselves,  namely  the  establish- 
ment of  democratic  forces  in  Germany  including 
the  establishment  of  a  democratic  government,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  was  established  in 
September  1949  and  has  proved  itself  to  be  a 
bulwark  of  democracy  during  the  last  4  years. 

Up  until  1950,  however,  no  one  had  given  any 
serious  thought  to  ever  again  establishing  German 
armed  forces,  in  any  context.  In  June  of  that 
year,  however,  war  broke  out  in  Korea.  The 
analogy  between  Korea  divided  at  the  38th  parallel 
into  free  and  subjected  areas  to  a  Germany  divided 
at  the  Elbe  into  similar  areas  was  all  too  obvious. 
The  parallel  had  become  even  clearer  when  the 
Soviet  Union  began  to  arm  a  so-called  "People's 
Police"  in  Eastern  Germany.  It  was  clear  from 
the  beginning  that  this,  now  130,000  man-strong, 
police  corps  was  nothing  but  an  army  or,  at  any 
rate,  would  serve  as  a  cadre  for  armed  forces  in 
case  of  hostilities. 

The  Western  Powers  were,  therefore,  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  having  to  expect  an  attack  upon 
Western  Germany  at  any  time.  As  occupation 
powers,  we  had  the  responsibility  to  defend  that 
area,  and,  as  military  strategists,  we  realized  that 
Germany  must  be  defended  if  Europe  is  not  to  fall. 
We  could  do  this  job  ourselves  and  have  the  Ger- 
mans sit  by  and  watch  their  country  being  de- 
fended by  soldiers  of  other  countries,  or  we  could 
try  to  raise  German  armed  forces  under  such  safe- 
guards as  to  make  a  German  military  venture 
impossible.  In  September  1950,  in  New  York,  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  this  Government  approved  the  principle  of 
the  establishment  of  German  contingents  under 
appropriate  safeguards.  Later  that  year  they  de- 
termined that  these  contingents  should  be  raised 
within  the  framework  of  a  European  Defense 
Community,  a  plan  that  had  been  expounded  by 
the  French  Prime  Minister  Rene  Pleven. 

Chancellor  Adenauer,  a  European  statesman  at 
heart,  who  has  always  recognized  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  German  militarism  and  in  a  German 
national  army,  wholeheartedly  endorsed  this 
decision. 

When  it  had  been  determined  that  German 
armed  contingents  were  to  be  raised  and  that 
Germany  was  to  participate  in  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe,  it  became  obvious  that  she  could 
participate  only  as  an  equal  partner  and  that  the 
occupation  rules  which  still  governed  her  had  to 
be  removed.  In  the  meantime,  the  German  Gov- 
ernment had  demonstrated  its  basic  democratic 
nature  and  its  strength  to  maintain  a  basically 
democratic  posture.  It  was,  therefore,  an  appro- 
priate step  on  the  part  of  the  three  Western  Powers 


to  accept  Germany  as  an  equal  partner  and  to 
conclude  with  her  the  Convention  on  Relations 
between  the  Three  Powers  and  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  which  was  signed  at  Bonn  on  May 
26,  1952. 

Contractual  Agreements 

These  agreements,  commonly  known  as  the 
"Contractual  Agreements  with  Germany,"  will 
serve  to  govern  the  relationship  between  the  three 
Western  occupation  powers  and  Germany  until  a 
peace  treaty  can  be  concluded  for  all  of  Germany. 
The  contractual  agreements  return  to  Germany 
virtual  sovereignty.  They  maintain  for  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France 
only  such  powers  as  relate  to  Germany  as  a  whole 
(that  is,  the  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union), 
certain  emergency  powers,  and  the  right  to  station 
troops  in  the  territory  of  the  Federal  Republic. 
In  addition  to  a  general  agreement  establishing 
the  principles  of  the  new  relationship,  there  are 
specific  conventions  relating  to  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  foreign  forces,  to  settlement  of 
matters  arising  out  of  the  war,  and  to  the  financial 
relationship  between  Germany  and  the  current 
occupying  powers. 

Treaties  between  nations  are  only  valuable  if 
the  political  conditions  in  both  countries  permit 
the  treaties  to  become  effective.  The  relaxation 
of  the  restrictions  on  Germany's  sovereignty  must, 
therefore,  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  current 
political  situation  in  that  country.  We  could  not 
have  concluded  or  ratified  the  contractual  agree- 
ments if  certain  basic  political  conditions  had 
not  been  established  in  Germany — conditions  upon 
which  our  whole  policy  is  predicated.  These  con- 
ditions require  a  firm  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Republic  for  an  alliance  with  the 
free  world.  They  require  the  maintenance  in 
Germany  of  a  government  with  a  basically  demo- 
cratic structure.  They  require  adequate  guar- 
antees on  the  part  of  Germany  not  only  in  writing 
but  in  political  reality  that  they  will  never  again 
attack  a  peaceful  neighbor.  And,  finally,  they 
require  what  the  agreements  themselves  concede 
to  the  Western  powers,  the  right  to  station  our  own 
forces  in  Germany  for  the  defense  of  the  free  world 
and  the  right  to  proclaim  a  state  of  emergency  in 
any  of  the  following  four  conditions:  In  case  of 
an  attack  upon  the  Federal  Republic;  in  case  of 
subversion  of  the  liberal  democratic  order;  in 
case  of  a  serious  public  disturbance;  and  in  case 
of  a  grave  threat  of  any  of  these  events. 

Let  us,  therefore,  examine  whether  these  con- 
ditions on  which  our  agreements  are  predicated 
now  exist  in  Germany.  The  current  government 
composed  of  members  of  the  moderate  right-wing 
parties  is  firmly  allied  with  the  West.  Chancellor 
Adenauer  himself,  as  you  are  unquestionably 
aware,  is  a  statesman  who  has  made  the  re-estab- 
lishment, perhaps  the  establishment  for  the  first 
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time,  of  harmonious  Franco-German  relations  one 
of  the  basic  tenets  of  his  policy.  His  Government 
is  firmly  convinced  that  Germany's  future  lies  in 
the  free  world  and  that  unless  her  ties  with  the 
free  world  are  bound  firmly,  Germany  will  be 
subjected  to  pressures  both  from  the  extreme  left 
and  the  extreme  right  which  would  cause  consid- 
erable political  unrest.  Popularly,  the  thesis  of 
the  firm  alliance  with  the  West  has  deep  roots. 

It  may  be  one  of  the  results  of  Germany's  attack 
on  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  average  German  has 
thereby  become  aware  of  the  dangers  of  Soviet 
communism  and  is  extremely  skeptical  of  any  Rus- 
sian move.  This  general  feeling  and  especially 
the  opposition  to  communism  is  equally  as  firmly 
rooted  in  the  Socialist  Party  and  its  members. 
Socialisnvand  communism  have  traditionally  been 
forces  in  Germany,  the  more  so  since  1945  when 
the  Gorman  Socialists  realized  that  the  Communist 
Party  was  no  more  than  a  puppet  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. Even  the  voice  of  those  who  would  have 
a  "neutral"  Germany  between  East  and  West  have 
become  very  quiet  of  late.  Nothing  can  better 
demonstrate  German-Communist  relations  than 
the  recent  demonstration  in  East  Berlin. 

An  appraisal  of  the  basic  democratic  structure 
of  Germany  is  more  difficult.  Mr.  McCloy  in  his 
last  report  to  the  American  people  appraised  the 
situation  as  follows : 

The  results  of  five  years  of  study  of  the  values,  hopes, 
fears  and  confusions  of  the  West  German  rank  and  file 
do  not  add  up  to  any  simple  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  democracy  as  a  way  of  life  will  win  out 
against  non-democratic  ideologies  in  the  Germany  of  the 
future.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  say  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts  at  hand  that  a  strong  and  genuine  democracy 
will  grow  in  Germany,  it  is  possible  to  say  that  it  can 
grow.  There  is  evidence  of  sufficient  support  in  Germany 
today  for  democratic  principles  to  provide  the  conditions 
for  future  progress. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  accepted  this  position 
as  the  basis  for  its  program  in  Germany.  It  will 
continue  a  vigorous  public-affairs  program  de- 
signed to  aid  and  stimulate  the  democratic  forces 
inherent  in  German  public  life  to  assure  that  in 
Germany  there  will  grow  a  democratic  structure 
of  such  proportions  as  to  make  the  alliance  between 
Germany  and  the  Western  World  a  true  alliance 
not  only  of  expediency  but  of  moral  and  political 
values. 


Security  Guarantees 

The  desire  for  adequate  security  guarantees  is 
one  which  our  Allies  share  with  us  and  in  which 
they  are  perhaps  more  emotional  than  many  of  us. 
I  am  thinking  particularly  of  France,  which  has 
fought  three  wars  with  Germany  in  the  last  100 
years.  It  is,  therefore,  particularly  noteworthy 
that  the  plan  under  which  German  contingents  are 
being  established  was  a  plan  of  French  origin. 
This  plan  provides  for  a  European  army  under  a 


European  general  staff.  The  structure  of  these 
forces  is  such  as  to  make  it  virtually  impossible 
for  Germany  to  assume  control  over  her  own  forces 
for  an  aggressive  venture  at  any  time.  These  se- 
curity guarantees  were  basic  Allied  requirements 
in  permitting  the  establishment  of  a  new  relation- 
ship between  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  of 
World  War  II. 

The  new  relationship  is  still  in  the  making.  The 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Ger- 
man Parliament  have  ratified  the  contractual 
agreements.  The  German  Parliament  has  also 
ratified  the  European  Defense  Community  (Edc) 
treaty.  In  order  for  the  treaties  to  go  into  effect, 
the  ratification  of  France  to  both  of  these  treaties 
is  still  required  as  is  the  ratification  of  the  four 
other  signatories  (Holland,  Belgium,  Luxem- 
bourg, Italy)  to  the  Edc  treaty.  Until  both  of 
these  treaties  are  fully  ratified,  none  of  the  treaties 
will  go  into  effect.  In  the  meantime  we  have  grad- 
ually moved  from  the  occupation  era  to  the  era 
of  cooperative  action. 

Many  problems  which  initially  had  to  be  solved 
by  Allied  action  have  now  been  turned  over  to  the 
Germans  and  are  being  solved  satisfactorily  by  the 
German  Government.  I  am  thinking  particularly 
of  the  restitution  agreement  with  Israel  and  the 
World  Jewish  Organizations  under  which  Ger- 
many has  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  $12  billion  in 
indemnity  for  the  wrongs  done  to  Jews  by  the 
Third  Reich.  The  German  Government  itself  has 
stated  that  this  sum  in  no  way  can  make  up  for 
the  human  and  material  losses  which  were  caused 
by  the  Nazi  regime  but  they  felt  that  it  represents 
in  as  far  as  Germany  can  bear  the  burden  a  mate- 
rial restitution  and  thereby  an  aid  to  the  new 
Republic  of  Israel.  I  am  thinking  also  of  the 
recently  concluded  agreement  on  German  debts. 
I  am  thinking  further  of  individual  restitution,  of 
decartelization  and  deconcentration,  all  of  which 
have  been  or  are  being  assumed  by  the  German 
authorities.  And  finally,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  action  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment and  German  people  in  creating  within  the 
German  society  such  democratic  institutions  as  a 
National  Conference  for  Christians  and  Jews,  a 
League  of  Civil  Rights  and  many  other  semigov- 
ernmental  and  private  institutions  designed  spe- 
cifically to  safeguard  the  initiative  which  was 
taken  by  the  Allied  Powers  in  the  immediate  post- 
war period  to  establish  a  democratic  Germany 
which  could  become  a  partner  in  the  free  world. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  trend 
will  continue.  There  is  to  be  an  election  in  Ger- 
many this  year  and  as  in  all  elections  there  will 
be  recriminations  and  nationalistic  speeches. 
Many  of  them  may  be  misunderstood  by  foreign 
listeners.  But  I  sincerely  believe  that  once  the 
election  campaign  is  completed,  regardless  of 
which  of  the  major  parties  is  successful,  the  trends 
which  have  been  set  in  Germany  over  the  past  4 
years  will  continue. 
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Syngman  Rhee's  Reply  to  President's  Letter 
on  Korean  Armistice 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  dated  June  19 
from  Syngman  Rhee,  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  in  reply  to  President  Eisenhower's  letter 
of  June  6:1 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  First  of  all,  I  must  apolo- 
gize for  my  long  delay  in  answering  your  good 
letter  of  June  6,  1953.  To  confess  the  truth,  I 
made  more  than  one  draft,  but  I  could  not  express 
myself  clearly  without  appearing  to  be  argumen- 
tative, which  I  wanted  to  avoid.  I  do  hope  you 
will  read  this  letter  in  the  same  friendly  spirit  in 
which  it  is  written. 

From  the  beginning,  we  repeatedly  tried  to 
make  clear  to  all  friendly  nations  that  if  an  armi- 
stice permitting  the  Chinese  aggressors  to  remain 
in  Korea  should  be  concluded  we  could  not  survive. 
This  apprehensiveness  has  not  abated. 

Evidently  our  friendly  nations  seem  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  from  Korea  and  the  subsequent  uni- 
fication of  Korea  can  be  accomplished  by  the  po- 
litical conference  scheduled  to  follow  the  armi- 
stice. I  do  not  wish  to  enter  detailed  argument 
over  this  point  but  I  feel  I  must  say,  at  least,  that 
we  do  not  believe  in  the  possibility. 

It  is  true  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Our  opin- 
ion is,  however,  supported  by  facts  which  we  can 
never  ignore  or  forget.  The  experiences  we  have 
gone  through  ourselves  will  remain  a  guiding 
factor  in  forming  our  judgments  until  something 
happens  which  convincingly  counter-attacks  them. 

Now  that  the  United  Nations  is  to  conclude  a 
cease-fire  agreement  with  the  Communist  aggres- 
sors regardless  of  what  may  happen  to  Korea,  in 
practical  terms  we  are  constantly  haunted  by  the 
question  of  how  we  can  survive  as  a  nation  at  all. 
The  following  passages  will,  I  hope,  give  you  some 
idea  of  our  reactions  to  the  situation. 

We  desire  to  remain  friendly  to  the  United 
States  to  the  last,  remembering  what  it  has  done 
for  us,  both  militarily  and  economically  in  our 
struggle  against  aggression. 

If  the  United  States  forces  have  to  stand  by,  for 


1  Bulletin  of  June  15,  1953,  p.  835. 
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some  reason,  ceasing  to  participate  in  any  further 
struggle  or  to  withdraw  from  Korea  altogether  as 
an  aftermath  of  the  impending  armistice,  we  have 
nothing  to  say  against  it. 

Whenever  they  find  it  necessary  or  desirable  to 
leave  Korea  they  can  do  so  with  a  friendly  feeling 
toward  us  just  as  we  are  trying  to  remain  their 
friends.  So  long  as  either  party  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  plans  of  the  other,  both  can  main- 
tain the  cordial  relations  between  them. 

In  the  first  year  of  this  three-year-old  war,  both 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  alter- 
nately and  repeatedly  announced,  as  the  war  ob- 
jectives, the  establishment  of  a  united,  independent 
and  democratic  Korea  and  the  punishment  of  the 
aggressors.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  United  Na- 
tions drive  to  the  Yalu  that  they  made  these  an- 
nouncements so  that  we  naturally  took  them  as 
their  declared  war  objectives.  But  later,  when  the 
Communist  forces  proved  to  be  stronger  than  ex- 
pected, the  United  Nations  statesmen  took  to  the 
interpretation  that  it  had  never  been  intended  to 
unify  Korea  by  war.  That  was  an  open  confes- 
sion of  weakness;  very  few  people  took  it  at  its 
face  value.  Nowadays  we  hear  no  more  about  the 
unification  of  Korea  or  the  punishment  of  the 
Communist  aggressors,  as  if  either  we  had  achieved 
these  objectives  or  abandoned  them. 

All  we  hear  about  is  an  armistice.  There  is 
grave  doubt  that  an  armistice  reached  in  such  an 
atmosphere  of  appeasement  can  lead  to  a  perma- 
nent peace  acceptable  and  honorable  to  us.  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  believe  that  the  Communists  will 
agree,  at  a  conference  table,  to  what  they  have 
never  been  made  to  agree  to  on  the  battlefield. 

Your  generous  offers  of  economic  aid  and  an 
increase  of  the  It. O.K.  defense  forces  are  highly 
appreciated  by  all  Korean  people,  for  they  are 
what  we  badly  need.  But  when  such  offers  come 
as  a  price  for  our  acceptance  of  the  armistice  as 
we  know  it,  they  cannot  but  have  little  induce- 
ment, because,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  accept  such 
an  armistice  is  to  accept  a  death  warrant. 

Nothing  would  be  of  much  avail  to  Korea,  to 
say  the  least,  after  that  fatal  blow  should  have 
been  dealt  it. 
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President's  Representative 
Departs  for  Korea 

Statement  by  Walter  S.  Robertson 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs1 

I  am  flying  to  Korea  as  tbe  personal  representa- 
tive of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  President 
lthee.  I  take  with  me  a  message  from  the  Secre- 
tary to  President  Khee,  the  contents  of  which  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  disclose.  I  will  discuss  with  Gen- 
eral Clark  and  Ambassador  Briggs,  as  well  as  with 
President  Rhee  and  the  other  Korean  leaders,  all 
aspects  of  the  situation  in  Korea  where  we  and 
the  Korean  pen  pie  have  fought  and  sacrificed  heav- 
ily for  3  years.  In  this  way  my  visit  should  enable 
us  in  Washington  to  have  a  firsthand  and  up-to- 
date  picture  of  how  things  stand  in  Korea.  I  hope 
that  my  visit  will  also  give  General  Clark  and 
Ambassador  Briggs— as  well  as  President  Rhee — 
the  clearest  picture  of  the  views  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

1  Made  at  Washington  National  Airport  on  June 
22  (press  release  332).  Other  members  of  the  mis- 
sion included  Carl  W.  McCardle,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Public  Affairs,  and  Kenneth  Young,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs. 


We  do  not  question  the  sincerity  with  which 
you  kindly  promised  to  use  your  authority  to  bring 
about  a  mutual  defense  pact  between  our  two  na- 
tions, after  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  mutual  defense  pact  is  what  we 
have  constantly  sought,  and  we  are  behind  it  heart 
and  soul ;  but  if  it  is  tied  up  with  the  armistice  its 
efficacy  would  be  diminished  almost  to  a  vanishing 
point. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  easily  imagine  what  a 
hard  situation  we  confront.  We  committed  every- 
thing, including  our  arms  and  forces,  to  the  United 
Nations  action  in  Korea,  incurring  frightful  losses 
in  manpower  as  well  as  material  destruction,  in 
the  sole  belief  that  we  and  our  friends  had  the  self- 
same objectives  of  unifying  sundered  Korea  and 
punishing  the  Communist  aggressors.  Now  the 
United  Nations  seems  to  stop  short  of  its  original 
aims  and  to  come  to  terms  with  the  aggressors 
which  we  cannot  accept,  not  because  we  have  never 
been  consulted  but  because  those  terms  would  mean 
sure  death  for  the  Korean  nation.  Moreover,  the 
United  Nations  is  now  putting  pressure  on  us  in 
cooperating  with  it;  and  is  joining  hands,  it  seems, 
with  the  enemy  in  this  matter  of  armistice  terms. 

We  cannot  avoid  seeing  the  cold  fact  that  the 
counsels  of  appeasers  have  prevailed  in  altering 
the  armistice  positions  of  the  United  States.  In 
our  view,  this  perilous  trend,  if  perpetuated  by 
the  conclusion  of  this  fatal  armistice,  will  even- 
tually endanger  the  remainder  of  the  free  world 
including  the  United  States,  which  millions  of 
both  free  and  enslaved  hope  and  pray  from  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts  will  lead  them  in  liberation 
of  the  peoples  in  chains  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
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At  this  very  moment,  the  Communist  forces  are 
launching  a  large-scale  offensive  when  the  armis- 
tice talks  have  scarcely  left  anything  except  the 
affixing  of  signatures  by  the  parties  concerned. 
This  should  be  a  warning  for  our  immediate 
future.  The  terms  of  the  armistice  being  what 
they  are,  the  Communist  build-up  will  go  on 
unhampered  until  it  is  capable  of  overwhelm- 
ing South  Korea  with  one  swoop  at  >a  moment  of 
the  Communists'  own  choosing.  What  is  to  fol- 
low for  the  rest  of  the  Far  East?  And  the  rest  of 
Asia  ?     And  the  rest  of  the  free  world  ? 

Still  looking  to  your  wise  leadership   for  a 
remedy  in  this  perilous  hour, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Syngman  Rhee. 


General  Assembly  President 
Asks  Syngman  Rhee's  Cooperation 

Secretary-General  Dag  Hammarskjold  on  June 
22  transmitted  to  President  Syngman  Rhee  of 
South  Korea  the  following  message  from  Lester  B. 
Pearson,  president  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly: 1 

As  President  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  I  have  been  shocked  to  hear  of  the 
unilateral  action  which  you  have  sanctioned  in 
bringing  about  the  release  of  nonrepayable  North 
Korean  prisoners  from  the  United  Nations  Pris- 
oner of  War  Camps  in  Korea. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  recall  the  decisive  action 
taken  by  the  United  Nations  when  aggression  was 
initiated  in  June  1950  and  the  satisfaction  which 
you  expressed  in  the  response  of  the  United 
Nations  to  the  urgent  appeals  made  by  you  for 
military  and  other  assistance.  That  collaboration, 
aimed  at  the  repelling  of  aggression  and  the  resto- 
ration of  your  country  to  a  condition  of  peace  and 
economic  well-being,  has  been  marked  by  3  years 
of  effective  effort  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  of  your  Government  and 
people,  under  the  direction  of  the  United  Nations 
Command.  In  view  of  what  this  collaboration  has 
meant  to  your  people,  it  is  most  regrettable  that 
you  have  taken  action  which  threatens  the  results 
already  achieved  and  the  prospect  of  a  peaceful 
solution  of  remaining  problems. 

This  release  of  North  Korean  prisoners  from 
United  Nations  Prisoner  of  War  Camps  in  Korea 
is  particularly  shocking  in  view  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  armistice  negotiators  in  Panmunjom, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  principles 
laid  down  in  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly's Resolution  of  3  December  1952,  endorsed  by 
54  member  nations.  The  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  this  resolution,  especially  that  of 
no  forcible  repatriation  of  prisoners,  which  has 
been  the  basis  of  your  position  as  well  as  that  of  the 
United  Nations,  has  only  been  obtained  after  2 

1  U.N.  doc.  A/2398  dated  June  23. 
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years  of  patient  and  persistent  negotiation  by  the 
United  Nations  Command. 

The  action  taken  with  your  consent,  in  releasing 
the  North  Korean  prisoners,  violates  the  agree- 
ment reached  by  the  two  sides  on  June  8,  1953, 
embodying  these  principles,  and  it  occurs  at  a  time 
when  hostilities  are  about  to  cease,  and  when  the 
questions  of  the  unification  of  Korea  and  related 
Korean  problems  can  be  dealt  with  by  a  political 
conference  involving  the  parties  concerned. 

In  July  1950,  as  a  means  of  assuring  necessary 
military  solidarity  with  the  United  Nations  effort 
in  repelling  aggression,  you  undertook  to  place  the 
land,  sea  and  air  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
under  the  "command  authority"  of  the  United 
Nations  Command.  Your  action  referred  to  above 
violates  that  undertaking. 

As  President  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  bring  to  your 
attention  the  gravity  of  this  situation.  I  hope  and 
trust  that  you  will  cooperate  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  in  its  continuing  and  determined 
efforts  to  obtain  an  early  and  honourable  armistice. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  express,  as 
President  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
my  profound  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  of  Korea  during  the  past  3  years,  and  my 
admiration  for  the  valiant  efforts  of  the  Army  in 
its  cooperation  with  the  forces  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  cooperation 
will  continue,  not  only  in  the  immediate  task  of 
obtaining  the  armistice  but  in  assuring  that  the 
armistice  is  thereafter  faithfully  observed,  in 
order  that  we  may  jointly  proceed  toward  our 
common  objective  of  the  unification  of  Korea  by 
peaceful  means.  If  this  cooperation  were  ended, 
it  would  be  the  Korean  people  who  would  suffer 
first  and  suffer  most.2 

Pakistan  To  Receive  U.S.  Wheat 

Signature  of  the  Wheat  Aid  Act 

Statement  by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  25 

1  am  deeply  gratified  to  sign  this  act  which 
makes  it  possible  to  send  up  to  1  million  tons  of 
wheat  to  help  avert  famine  among  the  people  of 
Pakistan.  We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  help 
them  by  sharing  some  of  the  fruits  of  our  labor  and 
soil. 

Americans  have  a  strong  feeling  of  friendship 
for  the  people  of  Pakistan.   We  have  great  admira- 

2  On  June  23  Department  Press  Officer  Lincoln  White 
made  the  following  statement  to  correspondents : 

"The  United  Nations  has  a  major  and  immediate  interest 
In  the  Korean  situation.  Mr.  Pearson,  as  President  of  the 
General  Assembly,  has  forcefully  expressed  this  interest  in 
a  message  to  President  Rhee  which  has  just  been  released. 
The  views  contained  in  Mr.  Pearson's  message  accord  with 
those  expressed  to  President  Rhee  by  spokesmen  for  the 
United  States  Government." 


tion  for  this  young  country  which  is  engaged  in  a 
valiant  and  determined  effort  to  overcome  prob- 
lems of  tremendous  magnitude.  Their  efforts  re- 
mind us  of  the  turmoil  and  struggle  of  our  own 
early  days — and  the  struggle  which  confronts  us 
on  a  broader  scale  today. 

We  are  proud  to  have  such  staunch  friends  as 
the  people  of  Pakistan,  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
democratic  way  of  life.  We  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  respond  to  their  need  with  this  aid. 

The  swift  action  by  the  Congress  in  making  pos- 
sible this  aid,  within  2  weeks  after  my  message 
requesting  such  assistance,1  reflects  the  sympathy 
and  concern  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
the  people  of  Pakistan. 

Our  sincere  hopes  for  peace  and  prosperity  go 
with  this  grain. 

Shiploading  Ceremony 

Remarks  by  Horace  A.  Hildreth  2 

As  American  Ambassador  to  Pakistan,  I  am 
naturally  very  pleased  to  be  present  at  this 
ceremony. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dulles,  has  asked 
me  to  express  to  you  his  sincere  regret  that  he  is 
unable  to  be  here  personally  He  does  want  me  to 
tell  you  how  impressed  he  was  with  what  he  saw 
on  his  recent  visit  to  Pakistan. 

Certainly  there  are  many  features  about  the 
country  and  its  people  which  have  great  appeal 
for  Americans.  It  is  a  nation  of  hard-working 
people  who  are  determined  to  achieve  their  pri- 
mary goals,  which  include  increasing  their  stand- 
ard of  living.  In  its  few  years  of  existence  as  a 
nation,  it  has  accepted  grave  responsibilities  in 
world  affairs. 

Although  it  has  not  been  long  since  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  my  post,  the  first  and  outstanding  thing 
I  learned  of  at  firsthand  was  the  deep  amount  of 
good  will  and  friendship  which  exists  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Pakistan  toward  the  United 
States.  At  this  critical  moment  in  history,  when 
our  country  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  is  threat- 
ened by  the  most  imperialistic,  godless  power  the 
world  has  known,  our  people  can  indeed  be  happy 
that  these  warm  feelings  exist.  The  swift  action 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  approving  emergency 
wheat  aid  to  Pakistan  has  been  cited  by  a  leading 
Pakistani  paper  as  "proof  of  infallible  friendship 
between  two  free  nations."  It  is  evident  from  the 
response  in  the  United  States  that  this  sentiment 
of  friendship  is  reciprocated  here. 

Why  do  we  give  this  wheat  to  Pakistan  ? 

Let  me  say  what  I  think  about  it  as  the  American 
Ambassador  to  that  country. 

I  have  seen  at  firsthand  the  needs  of  this  young 
nation.    Its  Government  and  people  are  faced  with 

1  For  text  of  the  President's  message,  see  Bulletin  of 
June  22,  1953,  p.  889. 

2  Made  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  June  26  (press  release 
337.) 
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President  Eisenhower,  Prime  Minister 
of  Pakistan  Exchange  Messages 

On  June  29  the  White  House  made  public  the 
following  exchange  of  messages  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mohammed  AH,  Prime  Minister  of 
Pakistan: 

The  Prime  Minister's  Message 

I  have  received  with  much  pleasure  the  news  that 
you  signed,  on  the  25th  June,  1953,  the  Bill  providing 
one  million  tons  of  wheat  grant  to  Pakistan.  This 
news  has  been  received  here  with  a  general  sense  of 
relief  because  we  know  now  that  with  this  generous 
aid  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  the  food  shortage  with 
which  Pakistan  was  faced.  This  generous  grant 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  promptness  with  which  your  Government  has 
acted  is  a  fine  practical  proof  of  friendliness  and 
good  will  which  the  United  States  of  America  bears 
towards  my  country.  I  assure  you  that  this  timely 
help,  which  will  relieve  distress  in  the  country,  has 
earned  the  deep  gratitude  of  the  nation. 

I  also  wish  to  convey  my  personal  thanks  to  you 
and  your  Government  for  all  that  has  been  done  to 
help  Pakistan. 

The  President's  Reply 

I  appreciate  the  warm  expression  of  your  grati- 
tude for  the  action  of  our  people  in  providing  wheat 
for  your  stricken  country.  Our  response  to  your 
call  was  made  in  the  American  tradition  of  giving 
help  to  the  best  of  our  ability  where  help  is  needed. 
It  is  also  a  true  measure  of  the  friendly  feeling  and 
admiration  which  Americans  have  for  the  people  of 
Pakistan.  We  are  proud  to  count  your  vigorous, 
young  nation  among  our  friends. 


internal  economic  problems  of  great  magnitude. 
They  are  facing  them  with  courage  and  imagina- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  forces  of  nature  have  not 
been  kind. 

Pakistan  is  now  faced  with  a  critical  food  short- 
age which  threatens  many  of  its  people  with 
famine  and  starvation.  It  is  sometimes  difficult 
for  Americans  to  imagine  the  sufferings  of  men 
and  women  who  live  far  from  our  shores  unless  we 
have  personally  seen  them  for  ourselves.  But  these 
sufferings  are  nonetheless  real.  This  wheat  will 
help  prevent  many,  many  human  beings  from 
starving.  At  the  same  time,  this  aid  will  be  of 
tremendous  help  in  alleviating  what  otherwise 
would  be  a  grave  danger  to  the  economy  and 
internal  stability  of  Pakistan. 

Pakistan  sprang  from  the  deep  desire  of  its 
people  to  be  free  and  to  remain  free.  The  United 
States  can  be  proud  of  its  support. 

We  have  shown  our  interest  in  many  ways- 
through  Point  Four  and  other  economic  help,  our 
exchange  of  persons  program,  the  work  of  private 
American  organizations,  and  now  with  this  grant 
of  wheat.  I  will  indeed  be  happy  and  proud  to 
return  to  my  post  at  Karachi  knowing  that  my 
country  has  responded  so  quickly  to  this  request 
of  a  friend. 


Long-Range  Program  Recommended 
For  Underdeveloped  Areas 

A  long-range  program  for  building  up  the  less 
developed  areas  will  help  achieve  economic  bal- 
ance throughout  the  free  world,  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Underdeveloped  Areas  has  reported  to 
Mutual  Security  Director  Harold  E.  Stassen. 

The  observation  was  made  by  the  group  of  pri- 
vate citizens  after  a  2-month  study  of  past  and 
current  U.S.  programs  in  underdeveloped  areas. 
Their  report,  made  public  on  June  13,  is  titled 
"Economic  Strength  for  the  Free  World — Prin- 
ciples of  a  United  States  Foreign  Development 
Program."  The  report  concerns  the  less  indus- 
trialized countries  of  Southern  Europe  as  well  as 
those  of  Latin  America,  South  and  Southeast  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Africa,  and  proposes  guide- 
posts  for  future  programs  for  their  development. 

In  recommending  a  long-range  program,  the 
Committee  suggests  that  private  investment,  stim- 
ulated by  an  expanded  U.S.  Government  invest- 
ment-guaranty program,  should  play  a  greater 
role  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  and  that,  while 
industrialization  is  necessary,  it  should  not  be 
emphasized  to  the  point  where  it  would  unbalance 
the  economy. 

In  a  foreword  to  the  report,  Mr.  Stassen  describes 
it  as  "a  thoughtful  and  reasoned  document  which 
contributes  to  our  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas  and  to  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  widening  United  States  interest  in  those 
areas."  Calling  the  publication  of  the  report 
"most  timely,"  Mr.  Stassen  also  said  it  "can  serve 
as  one  of  the  guides  in  the  review  of  programs 
for  Mutual  Security  now  under  way  or  which  may 
be  undertaken  in  the  future." 

Warning  that  "economic  development  [in  these 
areas]  cannot  be  promoted  effectively  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis,"  the  report  concludes : 

There  should  be  some  assurance  to  the  free  world  that 
we  are  "in  the  world  for  good"  and  that  our  interest  in 
the  less  developed  areas  is  not  a  short-run  emergency 
policy.  Recognition  of  the  inevitable  and  continuing  role 
and  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  in  today's  inter- 
dependent world  is  a  fundamental  problem  of  American 
public  policy  and  legislative  understanding. 

In  discussing  the  potential  role  of  the  under- 
developed areas  in  the  balancing  of  free  world's 
economy,  the  Committee  points  out  that  these 
regions  are  "a  significant  segment  of  the  trading 
world,"  with  untapped  sources  of  raw  materials. 
The  development  of  these  areas,  the  Committee 
concludes,  could  help,  for  instance,  to  reduce 
Western  Europe's  dollar  deficit. 

The  report  suggests  that  increased  U.S.  invest- 
ments would  aid  the  development  of  these  regions 
and,  at  the  same  time,  help  produce  commodities 
required  in  Europe  and  now  obtainable  only  from 
dollar  areas. 

Other  recommendations  and  findings  in  the 
report  include: 
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— Public  financing  should  develop  basic  serv- 
ices, such  as  transport,  power,  communications, 
and  health  and  sanitary  services  which,  in  turn, 
would  attract  more  private  capital  into  the  less 
developed  areas; 

— The  advisability  of  broadening  the  U.S. 
Government  guaranty  program,  administered  by 
Msa,  to  cover  war  risks  under  certain  conditions 
should  be  carefully  explored ; 

— The  financing  of  projects  for  direct  produc- 
tion, especially  in  mining  or  industry,  should  nor- 
mally be  left  to  private  capital,  "where  the  risk 
of  loss  will  help  to  assure  careful  screening;" 

— While  industrialization  "has  become  a  power- 
ful symbol,  the  economic  counterpart  of  nation- 
alism and  political  independence,"  there  should 
be  countersteps  to  the  tendency  of  some  less 
developed  countries  "to  make  industrialization 
the  principal  .  .  .  focus  of  their  efforts  toward 
economic  development,  and  to  undermine  their 
position  as  materials  producers  in  seeking  to 
achieve  it ;" 

— In  view  of  the  extra  financial  burdens  placed 
en  some  underdeveloped  areas  as  a  result  of  the 
free  world's  defense  buildup,  military  programs 
should  be  integrated  with  economic  and  financial 
programs. 

The  report  also  considers  a  variety  of  other 
phases  of  development  programs  and  possibilities, 
including  the  need  for  technical  assistance,  types 
of  financing,  population  problems,  and  questions 
involved  in  the  search  for  basic  and  strategic 
materials. 

The  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  who 
made  the  study  are : 

Chairman,  John  E.  Orchard,  professor  of  economic 
geography,  Graduate  School  of  Business,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity ;  Edwin  G.  Arnold,  executive  associate,  Ford 
Foundation,  New  York;  C.  W.  de  Kiewiet,  president, 
University  of  Rochester ;  John  W.  Harriman,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  Syracuse  University;  Lester  K.  Little, 
inspector  general  of  Chinese  Customs  (retired)  ;  Edward 
S.  Mason,  dean,  Littauer  School  of  Public  Administra- 
tion, Harvard  University ;  Stacy  May,  economic  adviser 
on  staff  of  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  and  adviser  to  the  Inter- 
national Basic  Economy  Corporation,  New  York  City ;  and 
Whitney  H.  Shepardson,  president,  National  Committee 
for  Free  Europe. 


MSA  Productivity  Allotments 

To  France 

The  Mutual  Security  Agency  (Msa)  on  June  5 
announced  the  allotment  of  $30  million  in  defense- 
support  funds  to  France  under  terms  of  a  special 
agreement  concluded  on  May  28.  The  new  alloca- 
tion enables  France  to  create  a  fund  of  9,450,000,- 
000  francs  to  finance  an  expanded  industrial  and 
agricultural  productivity  program. 

France  is  the  sixth  Western  European  country 
to  conclude  a  productivity  agreement  with  the 
United    States.     Earlier   agreements   have   been 


reached  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Western  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Italy.  A 
total  of  $77  million  in  defense-support  funds  has 
now  been  committed  for  the  six  countries  under 
the  productivity  agreements.  Negotiations  for 
similar  agreements  are  pending  with  Norway,  Bel- 
gium, Austria,  Turkey,  and  Greece. 

The  productivity  agreements  are  being  made 
under  the  terms  of  1951  and  1952  amendments  to 
mutual-security  legislation  which  direct  the 
Agency  to  conclude  agreements  that  would  make 
possible  the  utilization  of  the  equivalent  of  ap- 
proximately $100  million  in  Western  European 
currencies  in  an  area-wide  productivity  drive  of 
expanded  proportions. 

France  will  immediately  launch  a  three-pronged 
productivity  campaign  designed  to  stimulate 
French  free  enterprise  through  the  cooperative 
action  of  all  elements  of  the  economy. 

The  purpose  of  the  French  productivity  pro- 
gram was  stated  by  Robert  Buron,  French  Minister 
of  Economic  Affairs,  in  his  May  28  letter  to  Henry 
R.  Labouisse,  Msa  Mission  Chief  in  France,  con- 
cluding the  agreement.    The  letter  stated : 

The  development  of  the  mutual  security  and  the  indi- 
vidual and  collective  defense  of  the  free  world  depends  in 
large  measure  on  the  establishment  in  France  of  a  healthy 
and  expanding  economy  capable  of  assuring  a  progressive 
rise  in  standards  of  living.  In  order  to  attain  these  ob- 
jectives, the  French  Government  considers  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  stimulate  the  expansion  of  the  French  economy 
by  encouraging  the  increase  of  production  and  produc- 
tivity of  industry  and  agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the 
union  organizations  which  have  been  members  of  the 
National  Productivity  Committee  and  with  like-minded 
labor  groups.  To  make  this  action  effective,  it  is  recog- 
nized that  competition  should  be  encouraged,  while  re- 
strictive trade  practices  which  result  in  decreased 
production  and  higher  prices,  should  be  combatted. 

In  the  three-phase  program,  France  will  pro- 
vide (1)  francs  equivalent  to  approximately  $10 
million  as  grants  for  use  in  industrial,  housing, 
distribution,  agricultural,  and  research  projects 
designed  to  increase  output,  lower  prices,  and 
raise  wages;  (2)  francs  equivalent  to  $2,400,000 
for  the  European  Productivity  Agency  established 
May  1  under  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation  (Oeec)  ;  and  (3)  francs 
equivalent  to  approximately  $14.6  million  to  make 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  private  enterprises 
and  cooperatives  wishing  to  modernize  their  op- 
erations for  the  purpose  of  improving  produc- 
tivity. The  franc  equivalent  of  $3  million  will 
be  reserved  for  the  U.S.  Administrative  Account. 

Notable  in  the  uses  that  will  be  made  of  the 
franc  funds  is  the  tentative  allocation  of 
700,000,000  francs  (equal  to  $2  million)  for  as- 
sistance to  industrial  firms  or  cooperatives  who 
wish  to  improve  methods  of  organization  and  man- 
agement as  examples  which  may  be  followed  by 
other  firms  and  cooperatives.  Typical  of  this 
type  of  project  are  those  currently  being  carried 
out  in  cooperation  with  the  French  shoe  and  men's 
clothing    industries.     Similar    "pilot    projects" 
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will  be  encouraged  in  such  industries  as  cotton, 
silk,  and  building  construction. 

Also  noteworthy  in  the  intensified  French  pro- 
gram is  the  allocation  of  850  million  francs  (equal 
to  $2,420,000)  in  the  agricultural  field,  chiefly  for 
the  development  of  a  unified  extension  service 
for  farmers.  Other  projects  in  this  field  are  aimed 
at  the  improvement  of  product  quality  market  or- 
ganization and  distribution. 

The  principles  governing  the  5.11  billion  franc 
(equivalent  to  $14.6  million)  loan  program  re- 
strict such  loans  to  enterprises  which  are  con- 
sidered by  the  French  Productivity  Commissariat 
(established  by  decree,  May  28)  to  be  adaptable 
to  improved  productivity  techniques,  and  which 
will  use  such  loans  for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
production  and  improving  productivity.  Loans 
may  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  services  or  for  plant  expansion 
and  the  increase  of  working  capital.  Directed 
primarily  toward  small  and  medium-sized  enter- 
prises, the  loans  will  regularly  be  at  6  percent 
interest. 

In  entering  into  the  agreement  the  French  Gov- 
ernment noted  that  the  additional  funds  will  give 
vastly  greater  impetus  to  France's  productivity 
effort,  which  has  been  under  way  since  1948. 

To  Norway 

The  Mutual  Security  Agency  (Msa)  on  June 
10  announced  the  allotment  of  $4  million  in  de- 
fense-support funds  to  spur  Norway's  productiv- 
ity drive.  Industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
fisheries  will  be  affected. 

The  Norwegian  Government  will  use  the  $4 
million  credit  to  purchase  commodities  needed  in 
her  defense  program,  but  will  deposit  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  kroner  to  finance  the  expanded 
productivity  drive.  The  Norwegian  Storting 
(Parliament)  is  appropriating  an  additional  5 
million  kroner  (equal  to  about  $700,000)  to  fur- 
ther the  productivity  drive. 

The  Msa  allotment  was  made  under  the  terms  of 
a  special  productivity  agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Norway  and  the  United  States,  as  pro- 
vided by  1951  and  1952  amendments  to  mutual- 
security  legislation  authorizing  the  use  of  up  to 
$100  million  to  stimulate  productivity  and  free 
enterprise. 

Under  the  expanded  Norwegian  productivity 
drive,  about  10  million  kroner  (equal  to  $1,400,000) 
generated  by  the  Msa  allotment  will  be  used  to 
help  finance  the  operations  of  a  new  nongovern- 
mental Norwegian  productivity  institute.  The 
institute's  main  functions  will  be  to  promote  pro- 
ductivity, make  grants  of  funds  to  public,  private 
and  cooperative  institutions  and  organizations 
pursuing  productivity  goals,  and  provide  advice  to 
the  Norwegian  Government  on  the  operation  and 
administration  of  a  revolving  productivity  loan 
fund. 


The  Government  will  launch  the  revolving  loan 
fund  with  another  10  million  kroner  (equal  to 
$1,400,000)  generated  by  the  Msa  dollar  allotment. 
Six  million  kroner  (equal  to  about  $840,000)  will 
be  used  to  finance  intensive  productivity  programs 
for  agriculture  and  fisheries  under  guidance  of  the 
respective  ministries.  The  kroner  equivalent  of 
$320,000  will  be  set  aside  as  Norway's  contribution 
to  the  new  European  Productivity  Agency  estab- 
lished on  May  1  by  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation  (Oeec). 

The  new  institute  will  take  over  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  on  Norwegian  produc- 
tivity and  technical-assistance  activities  organized 
in  cooperation  with  Msa.  In  the  past,  these  activi- 
ties have  been  handled  by  special  offices  in  the 
Norwegian  Departments  of  Industry  and 
Commerce. 


To  Belgium 

The  Mutual  Security  Agency  on  June  16  al- 
lotted $1  million  to  Belgium  to  launch  an  expanded 
agricultural  and  industrial  productivity  program 
in  that  country. 

Belgium  is  the  eighth  Western  European  coun- 
try to  conclude  a  special  agreement  with  the 
United  States  for  such  a  program. 

The  Belgian  Government  has  indicated  that  it 
will  use  the  $1  million  allotment  to  pay  for  com- 
modities and  services  which  have  "direct  bearing 
on  the  improvement  of  productivity  or  the  pro- 
motion of  the  productivity  program." 

Belgium  is  to  match  the  dollar  allotment  with 
50  million  Belgian  francs  to  be  used  as  follows :  41 
million  for  agricultural  and  industrial  loans  and 
grants  in  direct  support  of  the  expanded  pro- 
ductivity drive;  4  million  to  be  contributed  to  the 
new  European  Productivity  Agency  established 
under  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation  (Oeec)  ;  and  5  million  to  be  reserved 
for  use  of  the  U.S.  Government  as  provided  by 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Apart  from  funds  for  technical-assistance  proj- 
ects, Belgium  has  received  no  dollar  grants  since 
1950  when  it  was  indicated  that  the  country  needed 
no  further  dollar  assistance.  The  agreement  for 
economic  cooperation  between  Belgium  and  the 
United  States,  drafted  in  July  of  1948,  continues 
in  effect,  however,  and  the  June  16  allotment  was 
made  under  its  provisions. 

Belgium  is  one  of  the  first  countries  to  plan  the 
use  of  its  MsA-generated  productivity  funds  to 
establish  demonstration  plants  in  various  indus- 
tries to  convey  "to  the  broadest  segment  possible 
of  the  Belgian  population"  the  results  which  can 
be  obtained  from  application  of  productivity 
principles.  It  is  proposed  to  launch  the  demon- 
stration program  in  the  Belgian  shoe  industry, 
adding  other  consumer  goods  industries  as  the 
program  progresses. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  NORTHWEST  ATLANTIC  FISHERIES 
AT  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  MAY  25-30,  1953 


by  William  M.  Terry 


The  International  Commission  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  held  its  third  annual  meet- 
ing at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  from  May  25  to  May  30, 
1953.  Commissioners  and  advisers  from  the  10 
member  nations  met  at  the  Bingham  Oceano- 
graphic  Laboratory  as  guests  of  Yale  University 
to  review  the  status  of  the  great  groundfish  fish- 
eries off  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  and  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  England.  The  member 
nations  are  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Iceland, 
Italy,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  Commis- 
sioners are  John  L.  Kask,  Assistant  Director, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Bernhard  Knollenberg,  attorney, 
Chester,  Conn.,  and  Francis  W.  Sargent,  Director 
of  Marine  Fisheries,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Conservation. 

The  Commission,  established  pursuant  to  a  con- 
vention signed  in  February  1950,  is  responsible  for 
the  investigation,  protection,  and  conservation  of 
the  fisheries  of  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Ocean.  In 
essence  its  task  is  to  keep  these  fisheries  under  con- 
stant review,  to  guide  and  coordinate  the  research 
efforts  of  its  10  member  nations,  and,  when  condi- 
tions warrant,  to  propose  regulatory  measures  to 
the  member  nations.  The  first  such  regulation, 
recommended  by  the  Commission  at  its  second 
annual  meeting  in  1952,  limits  the  size  of  meshes 
in  nets  used  in  the  haddock  fishery  off  the  New 
England  coast.  It  entered  into  force  on  June  1, 
1953. 

The  U.S.  interest  in  certain  of  these  fisheries,  and 
consequently  in  the  Commission,  is  great.  In- 
deed, it  was  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
which  brought  the  Commission  into  being.  Each 
year  American  fishermen  catch  approximately  800 
million  pounds  of  fish,  valued  at  about  35  million 
dollars,  in  the  Northwest  Atlantic  area.  Some 
15,000  fishermen  in  New  York  and  the  New  Eng- 
land States  are  dependent  upon  these  fisheries  for 


their  livelihood.  In  recent  years  New  England 
fishermen  had  become  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  conservation  of  the  haddock  fishery  and  had 
urged  the  Government  to  seek  means  of  restoring 
haddock  to  previous  levels  of  abundance.  Since 
this  important  fishery  was  conducted  by  the  fish- 
ermen of  many  nations,  it  was  clear  that  only 
through  international  cooperation  could  the  had- 
dock resources  be  protected.  Accordingly,  in  1949 
the  United  States  invited  the  governments  of  the 
10  nations  most  interested  in  the  problem  to  meet 
in  Washington  to  arrange  for  joint  action.  As  a 
result  of  this  conference,  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  es- 
tablishing the  Commission,  was  concluded  on 
February  8, 1949.1 

The  Commission  has  made  great  progress  toward 
its  objectives.  Prior  to  its  third  annual  meeting 
it  had  acquired  a  small  staff  and  developed  a  sys- 
tem for  the  collection  and  dissemination  among 
its  members  of  statistical  and  scientific  informa- 
tion. At  its  second  annual  meeting  it  proposed 
the  mesh  regulation,  mentioned  previously,  as  a 
likely  answer  to  the  problem  in  the  New  England 
haddock  fishery.  Thus,  concrete  action  which  will 
benefit  the  United  States  was  taken  only  a  short 
time  after  the  creation  of  the  Commission.  Also, 
at  the  second  annual  meeting,  the  Commission 
established  a  working  group  of  scientists  to  draw 
up  a  comprehensive  research  program  for  the  Con- 
vention area,  in  a  sense  a  master  plan  for  future 
investigations.  Progress  on  the  whole  was  some- 
what hampered,  however,  by  the  fact  that  only 
six  of  the  signatory  governments  had  ratified  the 
convention.  Until  membership  was  complete,  all 
phases  of  the  work  could  not  go  forward. 


1  For  text  of  the  final  act  of  this  conference  and  of  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries, see  Documents  and  State  Papers  (Department  of 
State  publication  3484)  for  March  and  April  1949,  p.  707; 
for  a  report  on  the  International  Commission's  first  meet- 
ing, in  April  1951,  see  Bulletin  of  June  11,  1951,  p.  954. 
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At  the  third  annual  meeting,  all  signatory 
governments  were  represented  by  Commissioners 
for  the  first  time.  The  remaining  four  signatory 
nations  had  ratified  the  convention  during  the  past 
year,  so  that  membership  is  now  complete. 

The  most  important  items  of  business  before  the 
Commission  at  this  meeting  were  (1)  a  review 
of  the  status  of  the  fish  stocks  in  the  several  sub- 
areas  into  which  the  Convention  area  is  divided; 
(2)  consideration  of  research  activities  sched- 
uled for  the  coming  year;  (3)  recommendations 
to  member  governments  for  improvement  of  the 
Commission's  statistical  work;  and  (4)  considera- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  research  program  for  the 
Convention  area. 


Problems  of  the  Subareas 

The  first  two  of  these  items  were  dealt  with  at 
meetings  of  the  five  panels,  committee-like  organi- 
zations set  up  to  keep  under  continuous  review  the 
fisheries  of  the  five  subareas.  The  United  States 
is  a  member  of  panels  V,  IV,  and  III  which  include 
the  fisheries  on  the  New  England  Banks,  the  Nova 
Scotian  Banks  and  the  Grand  Banks,  respectively. 
Generally  speaking,  the  reports  of  the  scientists 
who  worked  in  the  five  subareas  in  past  years  pre- 
sented an  encouraging  picture.  Only  in  subareas 
4  and  5  was  there  evidence  of  need  for  immediate 
action.  In  subarea  5,  the  New  England  haddock 
fishery  is  at  a  low  level.  The  Commission  had 
already  proposed  a  mesh  regulation  as  a  partial 
answer  to  this  problem,  and  at  this  meeting  it 
adopted  certain  amendments  to  increase  the  regu- 
lation's effectiveness.  The  report  of  Canadian 
scientists  on  the  fisheries  in  subarea  4,  the  Nova 
Scotian  Banks,  indicated  possible  decline  in  the 
cod  fisheries  and  considerable  destruction  of  im- 
mature haddock  at  sea.  A  special  committee  of 
scientists  was  constituted  to  study  intensively  the 
situation  in  subarea  4  and  report  to  the  Commis- 
sion at  its  next  annual  meeting.  If  the  evidence 
warrants,  the  Commission  will  consider  regulation 
of  the  fisheries  in  subarea  4  at  that  time. 

Except  for  its  proposal  for  amending  the  mesh 
regulation  for  subarea  5,  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations to  member  governments  dealt  largely 
with  improvements  in  the  system  of  collecting  fish- 
ery statistics.  The  problem  of  statistics  is  both 
important  and  difficult  to  solve.  A  current  and 
complete  statistical  picture  of  the  fisheries  is  essen- 
tial to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  status  of  the 
fisheries,  the  progress  of  research,  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  management  measures.  Ten  nations 
fish  in  the  Convention  area,  each  using  its  own  sys- 
tem of  collecting  data,  its  own  standards  of  meas- 
urement, and  its  own  methods  of  reporting.  This 
great  mass  of  data  must  be  brought  together  by  the 
Commission,  the  various  types  of  measurement 
must  be  converted  to  a  single  standard,  and  the 
data  analyzed,  interpreted,  and  made  available  to 


researchers.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction,  and  it  will  be  furthered  by  the  recom- 
mendations adopted  at  New  Haven. 

Possibly  the  most  significant  of  the  Commis- 
sion's actions  at  its  third  meeting  was  the  adoption 
of  a  comprehensive  research  program  for  the  Con- 
vention area.  At  its  second  annual  meeting  the 
Commission  had  agreed  that  it  was  essential  to 
develop  a  research  program  which  would  coordi- 
nate and  direct  at  a  single  goal  the  efforts  of  the 
research  agencies  of  the  member  governments. 
Most  of  those  governments  had  conducted  inves- 
tigations of  the  fisheries  for  years  and  had  obtained 
considerable  information.  However,  each  govern- 
ment carried  on  these  studies  independent  of  the 
others  with  the  result  that  there  was  duplication 
of  effort,  certain  problems  were  completely  over- 
looked, and  the  scientists  of  one  nation  frequently 
were  unaware  of,  and  therefore  did  not  benefit 
from,  the  work  of  those  of  other  nations.  The 
progress  of  research  was  necessarily  slow.  To  cor- 
rect this  situation,  the  Commission  appointed  a 
special  committee  of  scientists  to  work  during  the 
year  on  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  re- 
search program.  The  program  developed  by  this 
committee  was  adopted  by  the  Commission  at  the 
third  annual  meeting. 


Research  Program  Adopted 

Briefly,  the  program  designates  cod,  haddock, 
redfish,  and  halibut  as  the  four  species  of  most 
importance  in  the  Convention  area  and  poses  three 
fundamental  questions  with  respect  to  these  species 
which  must  be  answered  if  the  Commission  is  to 
achieve  its  objectives.    The  questions  are: 

a.  What  are  the  principal  fish  stocks,  where  are  they 
located,  how  are  they  divided,  and  how  are  they  now  used? 

6.  How  do  intensity  and  method  of  fishing  affect  the 
stocks  and  the  long-term  yield? 

c.  How  are  the  stocks  affected  by  natural  factors? 

The  program  then  outlines  the  work  to  be  done  in 
answering  these  questions,  specifying  (1)  essen- 
tial records  on  all  fisheries  which  must  be  collected 
by  all  countries,  i.  e.,  statistics  on  catch  and  effort 
and  samples  of  catch  for  analysis  of  length  and 
age  composition;  (2)  essential  records  to  be  ob- 
tained cooperatively,  not  necessarily  by  every 
country,  i.  e.,  data  defining  the  stocks  and  their 
movements,  data  making  possible  the  assessment 
of  the  sizes  of  stocks  and  rates  of  mortality  and 
recruitment,  and  data  making  possible  a  determi- 
nation of  the  effects  of  natural  factors  on  abun- 
dance and  distribution;  and  (3)  contributory  in- 
formation to  be  obtained  as  opportunity  permits, 
e.  g.,  measures  of  basic  productivity  which  will 
give  the  rate  of  production  of  the  organic  material 
on  which  fish  ultimately  depend  for  food. 

The  program  then  proposes  means  of  coordinat- 
ing the  work.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  work 
will  be  carried  out  by  national  research  agencies  in 
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centers  far  removed  one  from  the  other.  If  the 
program  is  to  be  effective,  with  no  duplication  of 
gfl'ort,  special  provision  must  be  made  for  pooling 
the  varied  knowledge  and  experience,  for  the  coor- 
dination of  the  work,  and  for  the  development  of 
sound  recommendations.  The  program  proposes 
four  measures  to  accomplish  this  coordination: 
(1)  the  establishment  of  three  working  parties  on 
cod  and  haddock,  redfish  and  halibut,  and  hydrog- 
raphy respectively,  to  consist  of  active  research 
workers;  (2)  provision  of  opportunity  for  work- 
ing scientists  to  make  visits  to  the  research  stations 
and  ships  of  other  countries  to  observe  and  prac- 
tice techniques  and  develop  ideas;  (3)  maintenance 
at  Commission  headquarters  of  an  up-to-date  reg- 
ister of  scientists  engaged  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  Commission's  work;  and  (4)  exchange, 
through  the  Commission,  each  December  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible,  of  programs  for  the  ensuing 
year.  This  coordinated  program  will  result  in 
providing  the  Commission  with  more  accurate  and 
comprehensive  data  on  the  fish  stocks  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  effects  of  man  and  nature 
upon  them  which  will  enable  it  to  undertake  timely 
management  measures  to  insure  the  continued  pro- 
ductivity of  these  important  fisheries. 

Other  important  actions  at  the  New  Haven  meet- 
ing were  (1)  the  selection  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
as  the  site  of  the  Commission's  permanent  head- 
quarters; (2)  the  adoption  of  a  budget  of  $33,000 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year;  and  (3)  the  election  of 
Stewart  Bates,  Deputy  Minister  of  Fisheries  of 
Canada,  as  chairman,  and  Commander  Tavares  de 
Almeida,  of  the  Portuguese  Fishery  Department, 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  Commission  for  the  next 
2  years.  Mr.  Bates  succeeds  Dr.  Kask  of  the 
United  States;  Commander  de  Almeida  succeeds 
A.  T.  A.  Dobson  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  U.S.  Commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Commission's  accomplishments  during  its  first 
2  years  are  significant.  With  ratification  of  the 
convention  during  the  past  year  by  France,  Italy, 
Portugal,  and  Spain,  the  Commission  has  reached 
full  membership  and  has  perfected  its  organiza- 
tion. The  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  research 
program  has  made  it  possible  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  to 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  more  than  100  scientists, 
a  dozen  vessels,  and  some  15  research  laboratories 
from  10  nations.  The  Commission  has  become  an 
effective  working  organization,  and  promises  to 
become  a  model  of  international  cooperation  in 
the  investigation  and  conservation  of  international 
fishery  resources. 

•  Mr.  Terry,  author  of  the  above  article,  is  a  for- 
eign affairs  specialist  in  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Activities,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 
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Problems  in  The  Administration  of  The  Pacific  Trust  Territory 


; 


Statement  by  Frank  E.  Midhiff 

Special  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council a 


I  am  happy  to  appear  here  before  you  as  special 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  assist  in 
your  review  of  the  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for 
the  year  July  1951  to  June  1952. 

Almost  a  full  year  has  elapsed  since  the  period 
of  the  report.  Although  I,  myself,  have  been  in 
office  only  a  little  over  3  months  I  shall  endeavor — 
using  in  part  the  experience  of  a  recent  5-week 
tour  of  the  trust  territory — to  bring  you  up  to  date 
on  developments  regarding  some  of  the  major 
problems  in  which  I  am  sure  the  Council  is 
interested. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  we  derived  much  benefit 
from  the  presence  of  the  Council's  Visiting  Mission 
with  us  at  Honolulu  and  throughout  the  territory. 
Their  understanding  of  our  problems  and  their 
thorough  and  patient  examination  of  every  phase 
of  our  administration  has  been  most  encouraging. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  chapter  1  of  its 
report,  the  mission  has  stated  the  three  factors  that 
make  our  problem  of  administration  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  particularly  diffi- 
cult and  challenging.  These  factors  are,  first,  the 
vast  oceanic  zone  over  which  the  very  small  land 
areas  are  scattered ;  second,  the  negligible  re- 
sources ;  and  third,  the  diversity  of  the  population. 
The  mission's  report  gives  a  concise  description  of 
each  of  these  factors.  I  would  emphasize  that  the 
problems  arising  from  the  geography,  the  meager 
resources,  and  the  diverse  population  are  numer- 
I  feel,  however,  that  continual  progress  is 


ous. 


being  made  by  the  administration  in  meeting  these 
problems. 

The  Council  in  its  examination  last  year  of  the 
previous  report  on  the  administration  of  the  Trust 


'Made  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  June  23  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  the  same  date  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to 
the  U.N.  Mr.  Midkiff  was  appointed  by  the  President  on 
Mar.  13  as  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  succeeding  the  late  Elbert  Thomas. 
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Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  made  a  number  of 
suggestions  and  recommendations  in  the  political, 
economic,  social,  and  educational  fields.  The 
Visiting  Mission  has  also  commented  on  problems 
in  these  fields.  I  should  like  to  review  certain  of 
these  items. 

The  Council  last  year  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
administration  would  foster  local  initiative  for 
purposes  of  creating  additional  regional  organiza- 
tions. The  Government  of  the  trust  territory  in  its 
program  of  developing  regional  political  organs  is 
attempting  to  enlist  the  widest  possible  support  for 
these  bodies  throughout  the  areas  they  serve.  In 
this  process,  and  in  the  operation  of  the  regional 
bodies  themselves,  guidance  by  the  administrative 
staff  is,  of  course,  very  necessary.  This  leadership, 
however,  must  be  neither  so  persuasive  nor  so 
obvious  that  the  members  of  the  bodies  themselves 
feel  powerless  and  without  independent  voice. 
This  danger  has  been  recognized  in  the  case  of  the 
Ponape  Congress,  which  has  been  organized  in  the 
past  year.  Every  effort  is  being  made,  therefore, 
to  provide  judicious  administrative  assistance  in 
the  form  of  advice  to  members,  and  explanation  of 
procedures  for  conducting  meetings  and  of  com- 
mittee organization,  in  preference  to  direct  leader- 
ship by  the  administration  on  the  floor  at  congres- 
sional sessions.  Though  the  new  organizations 
introduce  methods  new  to  the  Micronesians,  they 
can  be  expected  to  learn  quickly  by  practice  and 
experience. 

The  Palau  Congress  presents  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent case.  There  the  emphasis  must  now  be  placed 
upon  gradually  reducing  the  reliance  of  the  Con- 
gress upon  leadership  by  the  administration. 
This  problem  was  noted  by  the  Visiting  Mission 
and  is  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the  trust 
territory. 

The  Truk  District  is  planning  to  conduct  annual 
conferences  of  chiefs  from  all  islands  of  the  dis- 
trict as  a  step  toward  regional  integration  and 
eventual  formation  of  a  regional  congress. 
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It  is  of  significance  to  note  that  to  date  regional 
bodies  have  developed  around  existing  groups 
having  distinct  cultural  identities.  Future  bridg- 
ing of  traditional  gaps  to  provide  wide  represen- 
tation in  the  form  of  territorial  legislature  will 
depend  for  success  upon  gradual  and  concurrent 
development  of  closer  economic  and  social  ties  be- 
tween the  diverse  population  groups.  The  devel- 
opment of  these  ties  and  the  breakdown  of  present 
localized  loyalties  and  interests  will  take  place 
only  over  a  period  of  some  time  and,  as  the  Visit- 
ing Mission  observed,  cannot  be  forced  without  a 
resultant  disintegration  of  the  age-old  and  nor- 
mally evolved  social  structure  that  would  have 
unforeseeable  repercussions  throughout  the  indig- 
enous societies. 


Fostering  Political  Development 

Conscious  of  the  need  for  caution  in  this  respect, 
the  administration  is  continuing  its  fostering  of 
political  development  and,  as  a  part  of  this  activ- 
ity, has  planned  a  conference  on  self-government 
to  be  held  this  summer  at  Truk  from  July  3-10. 
The  conference  will  be  attended  by  Micronesian 
and  administration  representatives  from  each  dis- 
trict to  discuss  problems  confronting  the  local 
communities. 

In  the  local  communities,  the  trend  of  develop- 
ment is,  I  believe,  in  accord  with  the  expressed 
recommendations  of  the  Council  last  year.  The 
electoral  system  of  selecting  magistrates  and  other 
local  officials  is  now  utilized  by  97  out  of  the  117 
municipalities.  This  is  encouraging,  although  I 
think  note  should  be  taken  of  the  statement  of  the 
Visiting  Mission  that  these  figures  do  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  a  drastic  casting  off  of  the  tradi- 
tional authority  of  the  chiefs.  The  acceptance  of 
electoral  machinery  reflects  a  willingness  to  try 
out  democratic  processes  of  government  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  need,  as  the  mission  stated,  for 
local  officials  who  because  of  their  education  or 
acculturation  are  more  able  to  serve  in  a  liaison 
capacity  with  the  administration. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  however,  that  this  is  a 
desirable  form  of  development.  Until  the  Micro- 
nesians have  made  a  fuller  adaptation  to  the  bene- 
ficial aspects  of  the  new  cultures  they  are  meeting, 
they  must  rely  in  large  part  upon  the  old  ways 
and  the  cultures  they  themselves  evolved  over  a 
period  of  centuries  in  order  to  live  in  the  unique 
situation  of  these  small  islands  on  a  great  ocean. 
Basically,  theirs  is  a  family  organization  with 
adaptation  to  an  economy  of  scarcity,  wherein 
strict  observance  of  rules  and  of  resource  distri- 
bution must  be  observed.  These  rules  were  learned 
in  infancy  and  childhood  and  were  taken  for 
granted  as  normal.  Without  such  control  enforced 
by  responsible  family  leaders,  the  Micronesians 
even  today  would  be  faced  with  desperate  eco- 
nomic and  social  maladjustments.  The  demo- 
cratic changes  that  are  being  brought  about  must 
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therefore  be  watched  carefully  and  timed  properly 
to  avoid  a  serious  dislocation  which  none  would 
desire  or  advocate. 

The  Council  in  its  review  last  year  expressed  the 
view  that  the  administering  authority  should 
study  means  of  giving  more  effective  participation 
to  indigenous  judges  in  the  district  courts  and 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  High  Court.  The 
report  that  is  before  you  describes  what  has  been 
done  in  this  respect.  As  stated  there,  Microne- 
sians have  been  appointed  to  all  judicial  positions 
in  the  district  courts  and  21  special  Micronesian 
judges  have  been  appointed  to  assist  in  the  trial 
division  of  the  High  Court.  As  the  Council  is 
aware,  all  judges  in  the  municipal  courts  are  Mi- 
cronesians. 

I  turn  next  to  the  administrative  machinery  of 
the  trust  territory.  One  of  our  big  problems,  of 
course,  is  transportation,  to  which  the  Council  and 
the  Visiting  Mission  have  called  attention.  The 
recent  acquisition  of  a  second  vessel  of  4,800- 
ton  capacity  will  improve  markedly  the  interdis- 
trict  supply  situation  and  the  movement  of  copra 
to  markets.  Its  presence  also  should  reduce  ma- 
terially further  disruption  in  the  scheduling  of 
district  field  trips.  It  is  hoped  that  one  auxiliary 
schooner  will  be  in  the  service  next  month  in  the 
Yap  District,  as  a  replacement  for  one  district 
motor  vessel  (AKL)  of  200-ton  capacity  now  in 
use.  Acquisition  of  additional  schooners  is 
planned  as  rapidly  as  possible.  These  sailing 
vessels  are  more  economical  and  more  in  line  with 
the  experience  of  the  Micronesians  than  the  present 
motor  vessels. 

The  Visiting  Mission  has  commented  upon  the 
problem  of  obtaining  well-qualified  personnel  to 
staff  positions  in  the  trust  territory.  I  fully 
concur  in  the  existence  of  this  problem.  We  are 
aware  of  it  and  are  giving  it  attention.  Our 
people  must  meet  standards  as  to  education,  train- 
ing, and  demonstrated  performance.  On  the 
whole  I  think  they  do,  and  the  few  who  do  not  are 
being  replaced  by  appointees  of  higher  qualifica- 
tions. I  am  pleased  to  say  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  rise  in  the  quality  and  ability  of  our  staff 
over  the  past  2  years.  This  trend  will  be  con- 
tinued. 


Training  of  Administrative  Personnel 

The  desirabilities  of  pre-service  and  in-service 
training  for  employees  is  appreciated  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Our  staff  members  are  now  given 
an  orientation  in  Honolulu  prior  to  assignment 
in  the  Islands,  and  attention  is  being  given  to  an 
extension  of  this  training  to  provide  additional 
study  in  the  fields  of  ethnology  and  anthropology 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

On  the  subject  of  in-service  training,  I  believe 
the  Council  would  be  interested  in  our  training 
program  for  Micronesian  employees.  We  have 
had  a  training  specialist  in  Truk  for  some  months 
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with  the  purpose  of  establishing  as  a  pilot  project 
in  the  Truk  District,  an  in-service  training  pro- 
gram of  wide  scope  for  Micronesian  employees. 
The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  accelerate  the 
training  of  Micronesians  to  replace  American 
personnel  wherever  practical.  I  hope  next  year 
to  be  able  to  give  you  further  details  on  the  pro- 
gram that  will  be  established  as  a  result  of  this 
undertaking. 

The  Council  has  on  several  occasions  urged  the 
passage  of  organic  legislation  for  the  territory.  I 
can  say  at  this  time  that  hearings  are  planned  on 
this  legislation  early  next  month  by  the  appropri- 
ate committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  Congress. 

The  Council  and  the  Visiting  Mission  have  both 
commented  upon  the  location  of  the  headquarters 
of  the  trust  territory.  As  the  mission  noted,  Pres- 
idential authorization  has  been  given  to  locate  the 
headquarters  on  Dulbon  Island  in  the  Truk  Atoll. 
I  would  like  to  say  frankly  to  the  Council  that  no 
money  is  being  requested  at  this  time  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  facilities  that  would  be  needed  to 
make  such  a  move  of  the  headquarters  possible. 
The  location  of  the  trust  territory  headquarters  is 
one  on  which  there  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  move 
at  this  time  to  Truk  were  noted  by  the  Visiting 
Mission.  The  factors  must  be  carefully  weighed 
and  considered  before  a  final  move  is  made.  Re- 
cently we  have  moved  a  large  part  of  our  staff 
forward  to  Guam  and  Truk.  Our  central  staff, 
whether  stationed  in  Honolulu  or  in  the  field,  must 
be  on  the  move  from  district  to  district,  like  circuit 
riders.  There  is  no  one  place,  even  a  central  spot 
in  the  Truk  Atoll,  that  is  near  the  other  districts  or 
convenient  as  a  center  of  transportation  and  com- 
munications. It  would  be  over  400  miles  to  the 
nearest  other  district  center  and  over  1,100  miles 
to  the  next  nearest  district  center. 


The  Agricultural  Program 

In  the  economic  field,  as  the  mission  has  ob- 
served, agriculture  is  the  principal  economic  ac- 
tivity of  the  territory.  In  our  agricultural 
program  we  are  encouraging  and  assisting  the 
islanders  in  the  improvement  of  their  subsistence 
and  cash  crops  and  are  conducting  experimental 
work  with  new  crops  in  an  effort  to  diversify  these 
crops.  The  introduction  of  cacao  is  progressing 
satisfactorily  in  Palau  where  several  thousand 
seedlings  have  been  set  out  on  the  plantation  on 
Babeldaup  and  further  clearing  of  trees  is  under 
way.  Similar  experimenting  with  cacao  is  in 
progress  at  Netalanim  plantation  on  Ponape. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Vis- 
iting Mission  that  there  should  be  a  separate 
department  of  agriculture  in  the  trust  territory 
organization.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
chief  agriculturist  of  the  territory  is  stationed  in 
the  field  and  has  broad  program  responsibilities 


in  respect  to  agricultural  development.  Organi- 
zation changes  which  were  effected  June  30  will 
create  a  field  agricultural  division  within  the  eco- 
nomic program  of  the  territory,  and  it  is  believed 
probable  that  this  organization  will  meet  present 
needs. 

Currently,  the  Government  of  the  trust  territory 
employs  seven  district  agriculturists  and  five  inter- 
district  agriculturists.  The  district  agriculturists 
spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  administering 
the  agricultural  program  of  their  districts  and 
part  of  their  time  teaching  and  supervising  in- 
digenous teachers  of  agriculture.  In  addition  to 
these  activities,  there  are  special  agricultural  proj- 
ects under  the  interdistrict  personnel.  These  proj- 
ects include  cacao  development,  the  Matalanim 
plantation,  the  agricultural  experimental  station 
at  Ponape,  and  the  cattle  introduction  program. 
Moreover  the  work  of  the  entomological  specialists 
are  primarily  concerned  with  agriculture.  The 
combined  expense  of  these  agricultural  activities 
totals  90  percent  of  all  expenditures  in  the  past 
year  on  economic  development.  This,  I  believe, 
illustrates  the  emphasis  which  agriculture  is,  and 
should  be,  receiving. 

The  Visiting  Mission  drew  attention  in  its  re- 
port to  methods  of  land  utilization  and  land  con- 
servation. The  indigenous  methods  of  shifting 
cultivation  are  being  changed  through  education 
to  the  rotation  concept,  and  through  regulations, 
which  are  admittedly  difficult  to  enforce,  govern- 
ing the  burning  off  of  land.  Projects  have  been 
approved  for  the  reclaiming  of  swampland  for 
giant  taro,  and  also  for  the  reclaiming  of  tracts 
of  land  by  re-establishing  coconut  culture  where 
intensive  cultivation  has  robbed  the  land  of  its 
fertility.  Commercial  fertilizers  will  be  used  to 
establish  leguminous  plants  which  will  be  used  as 
green  manure  for  the  coconut  culture. 

Insofar  as  agricultural  research  to  serve  low 
islands  is  concerned,  experiments  are  being  con- 
ducted at  Ngatik  in  Ponape,  and  an  allotment  of 
funds  has  been  made  for  the  conduct  of  low-island 
agricultural  experiments  in  the  Jalint  Atoll. 

The  in-service  training  program  which  I  previ- 
ously mentioned  will  include  the  training  of  indig- 
enous agricultural  personnel.  This  program  is  to 
be  given  emphasis  in  our  future  operations. 

A  long-term  agricultural  program  which  is  being 
formulated  includes  an  agricultural  survey,  the 
rehabilitation  of  indigenous  agriculture,  plant  and 
animal  introduction,  conservation  and  reforesta- 
tion, agricultural  extension  education,  and  in- 
creased effectiveness  in  the  enforcement  of  quar- 


Calendar  of  Meetings 

The  "Calendar  of  Meetings,"  regularly  featured 
in  the  Bulletin's  first  issue  of  the  month,  will 
appear  in  the  July  13  issue. 
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antine  regulations.  This  program  should  help  in 
placing  agricultural  development  in  the  territory 
on  a  sound  footing. 

The  Island  Trading  Company  and  its  projected 
termination  have  been  of  concern  to  the  Visiting 
Mission.  I  might  say  that  the  Government  of  the 
trust  territory  recognizes  and  values  the  help  that 
the  company  has  been  to  the  people  of  the  trust 
territory.  Its  services  filled  the  tremendous  vac- 
uum caused  by  the  war  and  have  made  an  invalu- 
able contribution  to  maintaining  the  flow  of  trade 
and  developing  local  private  enterprises  in  the 
area.  Since  the  determination  by  the  Congress 
last  year  that  this  company  should  be  liquidated  as 
of  December  31,  1953,  considerable  thought  has 
been  given  to  how  the  services  of  the  company 
could  be  replaced  and,  I  might  add,  we  would  like 
to  see  it  replaced,  if  possible,  by  the  activities  of  the 
Micronesians  themselves  rather  than  by  outside 
companies  in  order  that  the  greatest  possible  mone- 
tary return  might  accrue  to  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory. This  replacement,  I  venture  to  hope,  will  be 
possible,  but  it  may  be  more  surely  and  more  satis- 
factorily accomplished  if  the  Island  Trading  Com- 
pany's activities  were  temporarily  extended.  The 
question  of  extending  the  life  of  the  corporation  is 
now  under  consideration.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  protect  the  economy  of  the  area  whenever 
the  company  is  finally  liquidated. 

Land  Claims  Problems 

I  found  on  my  trip  through  the  trust  territory,  as 
did  the  Visiting  Mission,  that  land  problems  exist 
in  all  districts  and  that  the  people  are  anxious  for 
their  settlement.  These  land  problems  center 
around  three  principal  issues:  first,  the  public 
domain  with  respect  to  which  there  are  claims  for 
land  alienated  by  the  Japanese ;  second,  claims  aris- 
ing out  of  the  use  or  deterioration  of  lands  as  a 
result  of  war  activities;  and  third,  use  of  some 
lands  for  current  trust  territory  administrative 
installations. 

The  first  of  these,  claims  with  respect  to  the  pub- 
lic domain,  is  being  tackled  promptly  by  the  land 
claims  personnel,  which  is  now  being  reconstituted 
as  the  Division  of  Land  Titles  and  Claims.  Con- 
siderable work,  as  revealed  in  the  report  of  the 
Visiting  Mission,  has  been  done  in  Saipan.  That 
work  is  now  being  extended  to  the  other  districts. 
Difficulties  lie  in  the  fact  that  many  land  records 
and  survey  markers  were  destroyed  during  the  war 
years.  There  is  the  further  necessity  of  translat- 
ing such  land  records  as  exist  from  Japanese.  I 
assure  the  Council  that  this  work  of  settling  land 
problems  is  being  given  a  high  priority.  I  should 
also  like  to  add  that  it  is  anticipated  that  islanders 
now  holding  revocable  permits  to  public  domain 
lands,  if  they  are  not  otherwise  claiming  title  to 
particular  lands,  will  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  homestead  permanently  the  public  domain  pres- 
ently under  their  cultivation. 
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The  second  category  of  land  claims,  which  arose 
largely  out  of  the  war,  and  which  relate  to  the  use 
of  private  or  public  lands  by  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  are  currently  under  considera- 
tion by  the  administering  authority. 

The  third  category  of  land  claims,  those  result- 
ing from  use  of  public  land  by  the  trust  territory 
administration,  is  also  one  that  the  Division  of 
Land  Titles  and  Claims  will  look  into.  On  Uliga 
Island  in  Majuro  discussions  have  been  in  progress 
with  the  owners  of  land  occupied  by  the  District 
Headquarters  for  some  months.  The  land  claims 
here  were  established  in  1952,  and  in  April  1953 
a  committee  of  the  Marshallese  claimants  under- 
took to  propose  a  fair  rental  value  for  use  of  the 
occupied  land.  As  yet  there  has  not  been  agree- 
ment between  the  administration  and  the  claim- 
ants on  the  amount  of  compensation.  This  agree- 
ment, however,  will  be  the  last  step  to  settlement 
of  this  problem  at  Majuro. 

Another  type  of  claims  problem  which  is  cur- 
rently under  consideration  by  the  Administering 
Authority  is  that  involving  claims  against  Japan 
and  Japanese  nationals.  Members  of  the  Council 
are  no  doubt  aware  that  article  4  (a)  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Japan  provides,  in  part,  that  claims 
of  the  residents  and  administering  authorities  of 
certain  areas,  including  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  against  Japan  and  its  nationals 
shall  be  the  subject  of  special  arrangements  be- 
tween Japan  and  such  authorities.  The  United 
States  is  currently  giving  consideration  to  the  type 
of  claims  which  may  be  appropriately  included 
in  any  special  arrangements  to  be  negotiated  with 
Japan  on  behalf  of  the  residents  of  the  trust  ter- 
ritory pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  article  4  (a) 
of  the  treaty.  The  Council  will  appreciate  that 
the  problems  raised  by  these  claims  are  numerous 
and  complex.  The  Administering  Authority  how- 
ever, is  acutely  conscious  of  the  importance  of  this 
problem  to  the  people  of  the  trust  territory,  and 
plans  are  under  study  looking  toward  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  claims. 

The  Administering  Authority  is  also  aware  of 
the  difficult  situation  resulting  from  the  partial 
redemption  of  yen  currency  by  military  authori- 
ties immediately  after  the  war.  This  matter  is 
also  being  given  attention  by  the  Administering 
Authority,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion will  be  found  for  this  problem  which,  under- 
standably, is  of  concern  to  the  people  of  the  trust 
territory. 

The  United  States  will,  of  course,  keep  the  Coun- 
cil informed  of  the  progress  made  in  dealing  with 
the  various  types  of  claims  of  the  people  of  the 
trust  territory. 

The  Council  asked  last  year  for  additional  infor- 
mation regarding  those  repatriated  Japanese  who 
have  Micronesian  wives  or  families  in  the  territory. 
This  question  has  been  carefully  considered.  The 
Administering  Authority  considers,  as  previously 
stated  to  the  Trusteeship  Council,  that  the  return 
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en  bloc  of  former  Japanese  or  other  foreign  resi- 
dents is  undesirable  for  social  and  economic  rea- 
sons. Nevertheless,  sub j  ect  to  appropri  ate  security 
clearance,  the  Government  of  the  trust  territory 
would  be  willing  to  permit  the  return  of  Japanese 
spouses  and  children  of  mixed  unions  where  the 
members  of  the  family  concerned  are  agreeable 
and  when  prior  investigation  reveals  in  each  case 
that  the  returnees  would  be  acceptable  to  the  par- 
ticular Micronesian  community  and  their  return 
would  not  create  serious  social  and  economic  situ- 
ations. 

The  Council  asked  last  year  that  we  continue  to 
accelerate  the  training  of  Micronesian  medical  per- 
sonnel. That  has  been  done.  As  the  Visiting  Mis- 
sion noted,  38  are  attending  the  Central  Medical 
School  at  Suva,  Fiji,  and  3  are  being  given  ad- 
vanced hospital  training  at  hospitals  in  Hawaii. 


Teacher-Education  Program 

The  training  of  teachers  is  always  a  key  factor 
in  any  educational  system.  Accordingly,  we  are 
strengthening  our  teacher-education  program  in 
the  direction  of  training  teachers  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  own  community  and  are  concentrating 
effort  on  teacher  education.  An  8-week  summer- 
school  program  is  held  each  summer  in  each  of 
the  districts  and  attended  by  all  indigenous  teach- 
ers in  the  district.  In  most  districts  demonstra- 
tion schools,  where  teachers  attend  and  practice 
teaching  under  competent  supervision,  are  part  of 
the  summer  teacher-education  program. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  supervisor 
of  teacher  education  in  each  district  visits  elemen- 
tary schoolteachers  in  their  island  schools,  and 
works  with  them  on  the  job  for  extended  periods 
of  time  ironing  out  difficulties  which  the  teacher 
may  be  having  and  helping  the  teacher  prepare 
materials  locally  to  enrich  the  teaching  program. 
In  Palau  District  this  year  several  teachers  were 
called  in  for  a  6-week  teacher-training  period  in 
the  fall  while  in  the  spring  others  were  called  in 
for  a  12-week  program.  Through  such  training 
we  are  continually  improving  the  quality  of  our 
teaching  staff. 

The  Visiting  Mission  points  up  a  real  problem 
in  the  difficulty  which  graduates  of  Pics  (Pacific 
Islands  Central  School)  face  in  obtaining  scholar- 
ships for  advanced  training  overseas  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  level  of  education  provided  by  Pics 
is  not  quite  sufficient  for  scholarship  requirements. 
Experience  has  shown  that  carefully  selected 
students  from  Pics  have  been  able  to  enter  the 
senior  year  at  the  Honolulu  University  High 
School  and  then  to  go  on  to  the  university  during 
the  second  year  of  residence  in  Honolulu. 

This  attendance  at  an  accredited  high  school  in 
Hawaii  or  elsewhere  for  a  year  may  well  be  the 


most  practical  solution  to  the  problem.  Often  very 
intensive  preparatory  coaching  in  fundamentals 
of  learning  and  in  background  material  is  required. 

Continued  attention  has  been  given  to  scholar- 
ship possibilities  for  Micronesian  students  to  study 
abroad.  As  stated  in  the  annual  report  a  Micro- 
nesian scholarship  committee  administers  a  schol- 
arship fund.  This  committee  just  recently  met 
and  acted  upon  seven  scholarship  appointments 
for  study  in  Hawaii. 

A  teaching  function  is  central  in  all  our  efforts. 
We  are  trying  to  train  and  develop  the  Microne- 
sians  and  to  help  them  become  as  effectively  self- 
governing  in  meeting  the  challenges  of  the  modern 
world  as  their  traditional  social  organization 
proved  to  be  long  ago.  We  are  working  to  develop 
democratic  institutions  in  such  a  way  that  they 
may  rest  upon  and  be  sustained  by  a  sound  econ- 
omy that  will  support  standards  of  living  such  as 
they  desire  and  can  become  able  to  pay  for. 

Nearly  all  new  ideas  in  these  fields  should  be 
subjected  to  patient  testing  to  see  whether  or  not 
they  are  really  beneficial,  and  by  such  testing  and 
possible  subsequent  adjustments  to  avoid  serious 
disappointments  and  discouragements  that  result 
when  visions  turn  into  mirages. 

By  wise  guidance  and  cautious  approach  the 
Administering  Authority  is  certain  that  sound 
and  enduring  progress  can  be  attained. 

Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  Appropri- 
ation Bill,  1954.  Report  (To  accompany  H.  R.  4974). 
S.  Rept.  309,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.    30  pp. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  9  of  1953.  Message  From  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Transmitting  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  9  of  1953.  H.  Doc.  159,  83d  Cong., 
1st  Sess.    4  pp. 

State  Department  Information  Program — Voice  of  Amer- 
ica. Hearings  Before  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  United  States  Senate,  Eighty-third  Con- 
gress, First  Session  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  40.  A  Resolu- 
tion Authorizing  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations To  Employ  Temporary  Additional  Personnel 
and  Increasing  the  Limit  of  Expenditures.  Part  6, 
March  4,  1953.  79  pp. ;  Part  7,  March  5  and  6,  1953. 
120  pp.;  Part  8,  March  12,  1953.  79  pp.;  Part  9, 
March  13, 16,  and  19, 1953.    100  pp. 

Ninth  Semiannual  Report  on  Educational  Exchange  Activ- 
ities. Letter  From  Chairman  United  States  Advisory 
Commission  on  Educational  Exchange  Transmitting 
the  Semiannual  Report  of  All  Programs  and  Activities 
Carried  on  Under  Authority  of  Section  603  of  Public 
Law  402,  Eightieth  Congress.  H.  Doc.  154,  83d  Cong., 
1st  Sess.    29  pp. 

The  Agreement  Revising  and  Renewing  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement.  Message  From  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Transmitting  A  Certified  Copy  of 
the  Agreement  Revising  and  Renewing  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement,  Which  Was  Open  for 
Signature  in  Washington  April  13  to  27,  Inclusive, 
1953,  and  Was  Signed  During  That  Period  on  Behalf 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Governments  of  44  Other  Countries.  S.  Exec. 
H,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.    38  pp. 
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Effects  of  the  President's  Reorganization  Plans 
>n  the  Department  of  State 

Statement  by  Donold  B.  Lourie 
Under  Secretary  for  Administration'1- 


This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  called  before 
your  Committee,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  explain  as  best  I  can  what  effects 
the  President's  Reorganization  Plans  7  and  8  will 
have  on  the  State  Department.2 

Mr.  Dodge  and  General  Smith3  have  given  you 
a,  comprehensive  picture  of  the  proposals  outlined 
in  Reorganization  Plans  7  and  8  and  I  would  like 
to  give  you  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  those  pro- 
posals. The  President  has  pointed  out  in  his  mes- 
sage on  the  reorganization  that  there  are  two  major 
deficiencies  in  the  organization  of  the  executive 
branch  for  conducting  foreign  affairs : 

(1)  There  has  been  no  clear  assignment  of  cen- 
tral responsibility  for  foreign  policy  below  the 
President ; 

(2)  A  number  of  programs  which  implement 
our  foreign  policy  have  been  scattered  within  the 
executive  branch  rather  than  appropriately 
grouped  together  for  the  most  efficient  and  econom- 
ical administration. 

The  President  made  it  clear  in  his  message  trans- 
mitting the  reorganization  plans  to  the  Congress 
that  our  organization  for  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  has  been  built  upon  a  patchwork  of  statutes. 
This  must  be  studied  carefully  as  a  basis  for  new 
legislation,  but  this  will  take  time.  The  President 
added  that  by  early  next  year  we  should  be  pre- 
pared, with  appropriate  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress, to  recommend  such  legislation,  but  in  the 
meantime  we  should  go  ahead  to  improve  the  pres- 
ent arrangements  within  the  framework  of  existing 
legislation.  That  is  what  these  measures  are  de- 
signed to  do.    This  is  a  move  in  the  direction  of 


1  Made  before  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  22  (press  release 
331). 

2  For  texts  of  these  plans  and  the  President's  Message 
transmitting  them  to  the  Congress,  see  Bulletin  of  June 
15.  1953,  p.  849. 

'  Joseph  M.  Dodge,  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
Under  Secretary  Walter  Bedell  Smith. 
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making  it  possible  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
spend  more  of  his  time  and  that  of  his  principal 
assistants  on  the  development  and  control  of 
foreign  policy  and  our  relations  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

I  believe  that  these  proposals  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  State 
Department  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  advice 
and  assistance  which  the  President  desires  in  the 
formulation  and  control  of  foreign  policy  and, 
in  addition,  provide  a  focal  point  for  coordina- 
tion of  foreign-affairs  activities  throughout  the 
Government. 

May  I  add  that  I  came  to  the  Department  of 
State  without  preconceived  ideas  on  how  the  De- 
partment of  State  could  best  be  organized.  One 
of  the  things  that  impressed  me  was  the  fact  that 
I,  like  most  people  in  this  country,  never  realized 
the  extent  of  the  administrative  burdens  that  fall 
on  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  present  ar- 
rangement where  he  is  ultimately  held  responsible 
for  personnel,  for  budget,  for  regulations,  and 
other  administrative  aspects  of  operating  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  information  program.  At  the 
present  time  these  operating  responsibilities  tend 
to  keep  him  and  his  principal  assistants  from  con- 
centrating on  the  primary  role  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  formulation  and  control  of  foreign 
policy  itself.  Under  the  proposals  before  the  com- 
mittee, there  are  more  than  a  dozen  operating  pro- 
grams for  which  the  Secretary  now  has  this  kind 
of  responsibility,  which  would  be  placed  in  other 
agencies  where  they  can  be  effectively  consolidated 
into  truly  hard-hitting  instruments  to  support  our 
national  objectives. 

Under  these  proposals,  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  relieved  of  operating  responsibility  for 
the  following  programs : 

(1)  The  program  authorized  by  the  Kersten 
amendment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  for 
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aiding  persons  who  have  escaped  from  Communist 
areas ; 

(2)  the  foreign-information  programs  of  the 
International  Information  Administration  includ- 
ing those  large-scale  and  important  programs  in 
Germany  and  Austria; 

(3)  the  special  U.S.  program  for  the  relief  and 
resettlement  of  refugees  coming  into  Israel ; 

(4)  the  technical-cooperation  program  carried 
out  by  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration ; 

(5)  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs; 

(6)  administration  of  the  local  currency  fund 
generated  by  the  food-relief  assistance  program 
for  the  Yugoslav  people,  authorized  by  the  Yugo- 
slav Emergency  Relief  Assistance  Act  of  1950; 

(7)  the  payment  of  ocean  freight  for  private 
relief  shipments  under  the  terms  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act; 

(8)  the  program  for  guaranteeing  convertibil- 
ity of  currency  acquired  by  U.S.  exporters  of  in- 
formation media  materials  under  the  terms  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act; 

(9)  operating  phases  of  U.S.  participation  in 
five  special  multilateral  programs  in  the  general 
mutual-security  field, 

(a)  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance 
(Unta) — the  multilateral  technical-assistance 
program  carried  out  by  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies  to  enlist  technical  skills  from 
many  nations  to  help  the  governments  and  peo- 
ples of  underdeveloped  areas  to  develop  their  eco- 
nomic resources; 

(b)  the  program  of  the  United  Nations  Inter- 
national Children's  Emergency  Fund  (Unicef), 
which  assists  underdeveloped  countries  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  in  the  development  of 
long-range  maternity  and  child  welfare  activities ; 

(c)  relief  and  rehabilitation  for  the  Korean 
people,  provided  through  the  United  Nations  Ko- 
rean Reconstruction  Agency  (Unkra)  ; 

(d)  aid  to  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine  pro- 
vided through  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  (Unrwa)  ; 

(e)  the  program  carried  out  by  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  for  European  Migration 
(Icem)  to  assist  in  the  movement  of  migrants  from 
Europe  to  overseas  areas  desiring  to  receive 
immigration. 

Secretary's  Role  Clarified 

In  the  past  it  has  not  always  been  clear  that  the 
President  looked  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  the 
Cabinet  officer  primarily  responsible  for  foreign 
affairs  in  the  executive  department.  During  the 
war  and  at  other  times  in  the  past,  agencies  were 
created  which  dealt  primarily  in  foreign  affairs 
but  which  were  not  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  any  way,  not  even  policy  coordination. 
As  a  result,  we  often  found  various  agencies  of 
the   Government   operating   overseas   expressing 
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different  views  and  different  policies  and  working 
at  cross-purposes.  These  two  reorganization  plans 
make  it  crystal-clear  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  the  Cabinet  officer  within  the  executive  branch 
who  is  primarily  responsible  for  foreign  relations, 
subject  to  the  guidance  and  direction  only  of  the 
President  himself. 

I  believe  that  the  reorganization  proposals 
which  you  are  considering  will  result  in  a  single 
and  straightforward  organization  of  agencies  and 
functions  relating  to  foreign  affairs,  and  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  these  proposals  clarify  the  role  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  will  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  function  with  much  greater  effectiveness  in 
Washington  and  abroad. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  faced  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  drafting  Reorganization  Plans  7  and 
8  was  separating  foreign  economic  aid  and  foreign- 
information  programs  from  the  Department  of 
State  and  yet  retaining  overall  control  of  foreign 
policy  for  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  difficulty 
has,  I  believe,  been  resolved  in  these  proposals. 
Ultimately,  the  only  way  that  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Secretary  for  foreign  policy 
within  the  executive  branch  can  be  assured  is  by 
the  reliance  of  the  President  himself  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  by  the  President's  use  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  his  principal  channel  of 
authority  on  foreign  policy.  The  President  has 
clearly  stated  his  intention  of  doing  exactly  this 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  and  in  his  letter 
to  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments  and  to 
the  Director  for  Mutual  Security.4 

There  are  also  some  other  very  important  safe- 
guards in  these  proposals.  For  example,  the  Pres- 
ident has  given  the  Secretary  clear  authority  to 
provide  guidance  on  our  foreign  policies  to  all 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
President  has  directed  that  other  officials  of  the 
executive  branch  will  work  with  and  through  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  matters  of  foreign  policy. 
The  plans  also  specifically  provide  Presidential 
assurance  that  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis- 
tration and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  will  be 
headed  by  men  who  support  and  enjoy  the  full 
confidence  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  is  es- 
sentially a  plan  for  teamwork.  It  will  avoid  many 
of  the  frictions  and  frustrations  which  so  often 
jeopardize  the  harmonious  collaboration  of  agen- 
cies working  in  closely  related  fields. 

The  Secretary's  leadership  will  also  be  made 
effective  by  the  authority  given  him  to  review  the 
plans  and  policies  relative  to  the  programs  and 
legislative  proposals  of  the  two  principal  operat- 
ing agencies  in  the  foreign-affairs  field.  To  assure 
his  ability  to  carry  out  this  responsibility,  the 
requirement  is  laid  down  by  the  President  that  the 
heads  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  shall  at  all  times 
keep  the  Secretary  informed  in  such  a  way  that  he 
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an  be  certain  that  the  programs  of  the  agencies 
jid  the  implementation  of  their  programs  further 
he  attainment  of  our  foreign-policy  objectives. 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  the  Congress, 
nade  it  clear  that  only  part  of  the  job  can  be  done 
»y  giving  the  Department  of  State  the  clear  au- 
hority  to  provide  guidance  on  our  foreign  policies 
o  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  He 
cent  on  to  say :  ".  .  .  it  is  equally  important  that 
ach  chief  of  diplomatic  mission  in  each  foreign 
ountry  provide  effective  coordination  of,  and  for- 
ign  policy  direction  with  respect  to,  all  United 
States  Government  activities  in  the  country."  _ 

The  chief  of  a  diplomatic  mission  plays  a  vital 
ole  in  applying  this  clear-cut  assignment  of  re- 
ponsibility  for  foreign  policy  to  the  conduct  of 
iur  foreign  relations  overseas.  A  chief  of  mission 
eceives  all  of  his  instructions  from  the  President 
,nd  the  Secretary  of  State  and  is  responsible  for 
xercising  general  direction  and  leadership  of 
he  entire  U.S.  effort  in  the  country  to  which  he 
s  accredited.  He  assures  unified  development  and 
xecution  of  U.S.  programs.  In  addition  to  coor- 
linating  activities  of  U.S.  representatives  carry- 
ng  out  programs  in  his  country,  he  sees  that  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  instructions  re- 
eived  by  U.S.  representatives  are  in  accord  with 
stablished  U.S.  policy.  The  chief  of  mission  is 
ctively  concerned  with  the  programs  developed 
ty  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  for 
OS  country  and  with  the  programs  developed  by 
he  U.S.  information  Agency  for  that  country, 
t  is  his  responsibility  to  see  that  representatives 
if  these  and  other  U.S.  agencies  in  his  country 
,re  adequately  informed  as  to  current  and  pro- 
pective  U.S.  policies.  Where  the  chief  of  mission 
onsiders  it  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  he  may  recommend  the  withdrawal  of  any 
J.S.  personnel  assigned  to  his  country. 

teduction  in  Size  of  Department 

When  these  proposals  become  effective,  the  State 
)epartment  will  have  only  about  one-half  the  num- 
>er  of  positions  that  exist  today. 

I  have  tried  to  study  the  evolution  of  the  De- 
>artment  of  State  in  the  postwar  years  to  see  what 
he  causes  were  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  size 
if  the  Department.  Just  before  and  immediately 
ifter  the  end  of  the  war,  for  example,  there  were 
•nly  12,910  positions  in  the  State  Department,  both 
it  home  and  abroad,  including  U.S.  nationals  and 
ocal  employees  in  this  total.  Now  this  was  the 
ime  when  the  Department  was  in  the  process  of 
•eestablishing  normal  diplomatic  and  consular  ac- 
ivities  in  almost  one-half  the  countries  of  the 
vorld,  when  the  United  Nations  had  just  been 
)orn,  and  when  such  activities  as  issuing  passports 
md  visas,  or  the  demands  made  upon  the  Depart- 
nent  for  maintaining  the  security  of  its  estab- 
ishments  overseas,  were  all  at  abnormally  low 
evels. 


It  was  at  this  time,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1946,  that  nearly  13,000  more  positions  were 
added  to  the  Department — in  effect,  doubling  the 
size  of  the  Department  in  the  period  of  just  a  few 
short  weeks.  How  was  this  done?  It  was  done 
by  transfers  to  the  Department  in  the  period  im- 
mediately after  V-J  Day  of  responsibility  for 
programs  which  had  been  carried  on  during  the 
War  by  independent  agencies — the  Office  of  War 
Information,  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American 
Affairs,  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  the  For- 
eign Economic  Administration,  and  the  Office  of 
the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner. 

These  swollen  wartime  functions  were  dras- 
tically and  rapidly  reduced  in  size.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  2  years  later,  by  fiscal  1948,  the  con- 
solidation of  some  of  the  wartime  functions  that 
had  to  be  carried  on  in  peacetime  as  continuing 
functions  of  the  Department  of  State  (such  as 
intelligence),  together  with  the  continued  rise  in 
the  volume  of  normal  peacetime  activities,  resulted 
in  a  50  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  employees 
working  on  regular  State  Department  functions. 
From  1948  to  1953,  however,  the  staff  on  regular 
diplomatic  and  consular  activities  had  been  re- 
duced from  17,989  positions  to  12,851 — a  reduction 
of  over  20  percent. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1950  there  came  another  enor- 
mous addition  to  the  size  of  the  Department,  re- 
sulting from  the  transfer  of  responsibility  from 
the  military  services  to  the  State  Department  for 
programs  in  Germany  and  Austria.  This  resulted 
in  the  addition  of  nearly  19,000  positions.  In  ef- 
fect we  had  once  again  doubled  the  size  of  the 
Department. 

By  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  total  number  of 
employees  of  the  Department  at  home  and 
abroad — still  including  not  only  U.S.  nationals  but 
local  employees  as  well — had  reached  42,000.  Of 
these,  approximately  13,000  were  engaged  on  the 
regular  functions  of  the  Department,  9,500  on 
German  and  Austrian  Affairs,  3,500  on  the  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  Administration  programs, 
12,000  on  foreign  information  and  exchange  pro- 
grams, and  another  4,000  who  were  rendering  ad- 
ministrative services  to  programs  carried  on  by 
other  agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Mutual  Security  Agency. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks  about  the  size 
of  the  Department,  the  immediate  result  of  the 
reorganization  proposals  is  to  cut  the  size  of  the 
Department  approximately  in  half.  However  if 
we  look  ahead  and  take  into  account  the  antic- 
ipated reduction  in  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1954  we  find  that  the  number 
of  positions  allocated  to  the  normal  State  Depart- 
ment functions  will  in  fact  be  smaller  than  the 
number  in  the  fiscal  year  1946,  before  the  addition 
to  the  State  Department  of  any  of  the  continuing 
peacetime  functions  arising  from  the  war.  We 
estimate  that  there  will  be  approximately  11,700 
positions  for  the  regular  State  Department  func- 
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tions  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  as  compared  with 
12,910  in  the  fiscal  year  1946.  In  fact,  my  study 
of  the  history  of  the  postwar  evolution  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  shows  clearly  that  the  Depart- 
ment resources  devoted  to  the  traditional  respon- 
sibilities and  basic  policy  functions  have  actually 
declined  during  this  period. 

I  find  that  very  few  people  understand  the  fact 
that  out  of  the  present  42,000  employees  of  the 
Department  of  State,  32,000  are  overseas.  Under 
these  reorganization  proposals,  the  Department  of 
State  expects  to  have  approximately  16,000  people 
overseas — including  U.S.  nationals  and  all  local 
employees. 

Educational  Exchange  Retained 

I  should  point  out  that  the  Department  of  State 
retains,  under  these  reorganization  proposals,  the 
educational-exchange  programs  now  administered 
by  the  International  Information  Administration. 
These  programs  differ  from  those  of  the  mass 
media  like  radio  broadcasting  or  motion  pictures 
of  the  present  International  Information  Admin- 
istration. They  involve  direct  face-to-face  com- 
munication and  contact  between  the  people  and 
institutions  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  other 
countries. 

In  fact  official  educational-exchange  programs 
began  before  the  present  combined  information 
and  educational-exchange  program  was  started. 
They  originated  before  the  Second  World  War  and 
have  been  administered  continuously  by  the  De- 
partment of  State.  I  should  also  say  that  they 
have  not  created  the  same  kind  of  complex  operat- 
ing and  policy  problems  as  those  faced  by  other 
media.  Perhaps  in  part  for  this  reason,  their 
administration  within  the  framework  of  the 
Department  has  been  effective. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  State 
for  the  exchange  program  are  to  a  great  extent 
supervisory,  rather  than  operational,  in  nature. 
Certain  administrative  functions  with  regard  to 
about  three-quarters  of  the  program  are  delegated 
to  private  organizations  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies in  this  country  and  to  binational  commissions 
and  committees  abroad. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  Department  of 
State  is  instructed  by  the  President  to  control  the 
content  of  a  program  designed  to  assure  accurate 
statements  of  official  U.S.  positions  on  important 
issues  and  current  developments.  Such  official 
statements,  specifically  identified  by  an  exclusive 
descriptive  label,  will  normally  be  disseminated  on 
a  worldwide  basis  by  the  new  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  This  is  a  new  concept.  Its  objective  is 
clear.  It  is  to  present  accurately,  without  exag- 
geration and  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  "propa- 
ganda" the  official  position  of  the  United  States 
on  major  current  problems  and  issues.  It  is  the 
President's  desire  that  such  an  official  program 


come  to  be  known  by  the  leaders  and  governments 
of  other  nations  as  a  completely  dependable  state- 
ment of  the  official  position  of  the  United  States  on 
important  problems  and  issues.  The  President 
hopes  that  by  use  of  the  official  program  technique, 
such  leaders  of  other  countries  will  in  fact  come  to 
rely  on  what  is  stated  in  such  a  program  as  a  cor- 
rect statement  and  an  official  statement  of  the  U.S. 
position. 

I  do  believe  that  these  first  steps  outlined  in  the 
reorganization  proposals  which  are  before  you 
will  result  in  much  clearer  assignments  of  respon- 
sibility and  far  more  effective  teamwork  on  the 
part  of  the  President's  executive  departments  and 
principal  advisers  and  assistants.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  these  proposals 
move  in  the  right  direction.  They  constitute  a 
blueprint  of  the  first  essential  steps  toward  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  our  Government  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs.  If  adopted,  they  will  have  these 
main  results:  (1)  provide  for  the  assignment  of 
primary  responsibility  for  all  foreign-policy  mat- 
ters to  the  Secretary  of  State;  (2)  group  together 
a  number  of  homogeneous  programs  which  help 
to  implement  our  foreign  policy;  (3)  make  pos- 
sible more  efficient  administration  of  the  respective 
programs;  and  (4)  permit  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  his  principal  assistants  to  devote  a  major  pro- 
portion of  their  time  and  resources  to  concentra- 
tion on  basic  foreign-policy  functions. 

For  these  reasons  I  respectfully  urge  that  this 
committee  approve  Reorganization  Plans  7  and  8 
as  submitted  by  the  President. 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  June  24  confirmed  the  following :  James 
S.  Kemper  as  Ambassador  to  Brazil ;  L.  Corrin  Strong  as 
Ambassador  to  Norway ;  M.  Robert  Guggenheim  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Portugal. 


Consular  Offices 

The  consulate  at  Vitoria,  Brazil,  will  be  closed  to  the 
public  as  of  June  19,  and  will  be  oflScially  closed  on  June 
30, 1953.  The  Vitoria  consular  district  will  be  transferred 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consular  section  of  the  Embassy 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  consulate  at  Fortaleza,  Brazil,  will  be  closed  to  the 
public  as  of  June  30,  and  will  be  officially  closed  on  August 
15,  1953.  The  Fortaleza  consular  district  will  be  divided 
between  the  consulate  at  Recife  and  the  consulate  at 
Belem.  The  State  of  Ceara  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Recife  consular  district  and  the  State  of  Piaui  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Belem  consular  district. 
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U.S.  Views  on  the  Japanese  Economy 


by  John  M.  Allison 
Ambassador  to  Japan 1 


I  consider  it  a  great  honor  that  you  have  invited 
me  to  become  your  honorary  president.  This  invi- 
tation is,  I  hope,  a  symbol  of  the  close  relationship 
which  has  in  the  past  been  maintained  between  the 
Anerican  Embassy  and  the  American  business 
community.  I  give  you  my  assurance  that  I  shall 
do  my  part  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  relationship 
continues. 

As  you  know,  an  ambassador  has  a  double  func- 
tion; he  interprets  his  country  to  the  country  in 
which  he  lives  and  the  country  in  which  he  lives 
to  his  own  country.  If  I  am  to  do  a  reasonable  job 
in  making  clear  to  the  Government  of  Japan  the 
ideals,  hopes,  and  desires  of  America,  I  shall  need 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  you  gentlemen  of  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  your 
knowledge  of  the  part  American  business  and  in- 
dustry can  play.  And  then  because  of  the  fact  that 
yon  have  contacts  with  many  sectors  of  Japanese 
iife  which  I  do  not  often  reach,  you  can  advise  me 
)f  how  American  policy  is  understood  or  not  un- 
derstood by  our  Japanese  friends  and  what  we  can 
io  to  improve  matters.  So,  for  these  reasons  as 
svell  as  for  the  very  real  pleasure  of  personal  asso- 
ciation, I  am  pleased  to  accept  your  invitation  and 
;o  become  officially  associated  with  you. 

I  am  also  particularly  pleased  to  be  with  you 
:oday  and  through  your  kindness  be  privileged  to 
meet  and  speak  with  so  many  of  your  Japanese 
colleagues.  I  hope  that  the  cooperation  between 
Ajnerican  and  Japanese  business  interests  evi- 
denced by  your  joining  together  for  lunch  is  sym- 
aolic  of  a  wider  cooperation  between  Japan  and 
Ajnerica.  I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  have  peace 
md  economic  and  political  stability  in  this  part  of 
:he  world  it  must  be  based  upon  Japanese-Amer- 
ican cooperation,  such  as  is  evident  here  today. 

Today  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  to  you  as  an  eco- 
nomic expert  for  I  am  not  such.  I  shall  not  even 
ittempt  to  forecast  the  future  course  of  Japanese- 


1  Address  made  before  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
nerce  at  Tokyo  on  June  23. 


American  economic  relations.  I  shall  only  speak 
to  you  very  informally  about  what  we  are  doing 
at  the  present  and  how  we  hope  what  we  are  doing 
will  result  in  a  better  and  stronger  Japan  and 
hence  in  better  times  for  all  of  us. 

First,  I  believe  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
U.S^  Government  and  its  leaders  are  keenly  aware 
of  the  economic  problems  confronting  Japan.  Be- 
cause of  the  awareness,  there  is  no  feeling  of  facile 
optimism  but  rather  a  true  understanding  of  the 
great  needs  which  exist  and  a  determination  to 
do  all  that  is  possible  to  meet  those  needs.  As  I 
told  the  members  of  the  America-Japan  Society 
the  other  day,  President  Eisenhower  expressed  to 
me  during  my  farewell  call  his  great  concern  over 
the  economic  future  of  Japan.  He  understands 
the  problems  created  by  the  war  and  also  by  the 
limitations  on  trade  with  certain  areas  as  a  result 
of  Communist  aggression.  The  President  realizes 
the  great  concern  felt  by  the  people  of  Japan  over 
the  problem  of  how  to  create  means  to  defend 
themselves,  so  that  they  will  not  be  dependent 
upon  others,  and  at  the  same  time  not  weaken  the 
economic  fabric  of  the  nation. 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  it  important  that 
you  know  that  President  Eisenhower  believes 
strongly  that  the  defensive  strength  of  any  nation 
depends  upon  three  factors:  spiritual,  economic, 
and  lastly  military.  If  a  people  do  not  have  a 
strong  belief  in  their  own  cause  and  a  will  to 
defend  their  way  of  life,  and  if  they  do  not  have 
a  sound  economic  base,  the  mere  possession  of 
arms  will  be  of  no  avail.  The  spiritual  element  in 
national  strength  is  something  which  no  foreign 
aid  can  give;  it  must  come  from  the  people  and 
their  leaders.  The  actual  tools  of  defense  can  be 
received  through  foreign  aid  if  desired  and  needed 
but  that  is  not  what  I  wish  to  talk  about  today. 
Rather,  let  us  consider  for  a  while  what  is  being 
done  to  build  up  the  second  element  in  national 
defense — the  economic  stability  of  Japan. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  America  has  been 
helping  Japan,  some  direct  and  some  indirect. 
For,  gentlemen,  it  is  American  policy  to  assist 
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Japan  in  the  attainment  of  a  self-supporting  econ- 
omy. What  are  we  doing  to  implement  this 
policy?  Most  conspicuous  and  important  in  re- 
cent years  have  been  the  special  dollars  which  the 
United  States  has  expended  in  Japan  for  goods 
and  services.  Such  dollar  expenditures  in  pro- 
curement for  U.  N.  forces  in  Korea,  the  support 
of  American  security  forces  in  Japan,  and  the 
purchase  of  yen  by  those  forces  for  their  personal 
requirements  amounted,  last  year,  to  more  than 
$800  million.  These  dollars  performed  the  valu- 
able service  of  financing  Japan's  trade  deficit 
which  amounted  to  $750  million.  But  this  is  not 
the  whole  story.  These  expenditures  have  filtered 
through  the  entire  Japanese  economy,  aiding 
manufacturers,  merchants,  labor,  and  government 
as  well. 


"A  Built-in  Tourist  Industry" 

Procurement  has  provided  employment  for 
Japanese  labor;  it  has  enabled  manufacturers  to 
increase  their  operations,  earn  profits,  and  pay 
taxes  to  the  Government  of  Japan.  It  has  en- 
hanced the  demand  for  steel,  coal,  cement,  cotton 
textiles,  and  leather  products.  Engineers  and 
mechanics,  in  addition  to  factory  workers,  have 
received  salaries  and  wages  which  otherwise  could 
not  have  been  paid,  and  this  purchasing  power  has 
stimulated  the  sale  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
throughout  the  country.  Expenditures  in  sup- 
port of  our  security  forces  in  Japan  have  stimu- 
lated the  sale,  and  hence  the  production,  of  cam- 
eras, cultured  pearls,  china  and  lacquer  ware, 
cloisonne,  and  all  of  the  other  objects  which  are 
the  delight  of  tourists.  In  fact  the  money  spent 
by  the  American  security  forces  and  their  de- 
pendents in  Japan,  which  amounts  to  the  rather 
astounding  total  of  United  States  $25-30  million 
a  month,  constitutes  a  built-in  tourist  industry  the 
like  of  which  few  countries  can  boast.  In  truth, 
this  distribution  within  the  economy  of  $800 
million  has  added  materially  to  the  national  in- 
come ;  it  is  as  though  the  exports  of  Japan  had  been 
increased  by  this  substantial  sum. 

I  do  not  claim  that  these  expenditures  constitute 
American  aid,  but  I  do  assert  that  they  are  a  very 
important  form  of  assistance.  And  as  you  all 
recall,  we  have  made  clear  our  belief  that  the  end 
of  fighting  in  Korea  will  not  bring  these  expendi- 
tures suddenly  to  an  end.  Last  April  the  official 
spokesman  of  the  Department  of  State  said :  "The 
Department  believes  that  total  U.S.  expenditures 
in  Japan  will  not  be  sharply  reduced  but  will  re- 
main at  a  relatively  high  level  for  at  least  the  next 
2  years." 2  And  more  important,  he  added :  "How- 
ever, if  a  serious  situation  were  ever  to  develop  in 
the  Japanese  economy,  the  Department  is  sure  that 
the  U.S.  officials  would  want  to  sit  down  together 
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with  Japanese  representatives  to  consider  ways  in 
which  this  Government  could  help." 

What  else  are  we  Americans  doing  to  aid  Japan  ? 
You  may  recall  that  recently  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  extended,  for  a  second  time, 
a  cotton  credit  of  $40  million.3  This  is  another 
illustration  of  cooperative  action  which  is  mutually 
advantageous.  Japanese  manufacturers  of  cotton 
textiles,  currently  faced  with  grave  problems  in 
their  export  markets,  can  obtain  cotton  at  lower 
rates  of  interest  than  would  otherwise  be  possible, 
thus  reducing  their  costs  and  improving  their  com- 
petitive position.  American  producers  of  cotton, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  enabled  to  sell  larger  quan- 
tities than  might  otherwise  be  possible. 

You  all  know  that  the  International  Bank  for 
.Reconstruction  and  Development  is  giving  favor- 
able consideration  to  a  loan  of  $40  million  for  the 
development  of  thermal  electric  power  in  Japan. 
This  project  is  soundly  conceived  and  engineered, 
and  will  add  300,000  kilowatt  hours  to  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  this  nation.  Moreover,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  so  that  equally  efficient  units 
may  ultimately  be  produced  in  Japan,  providing 
added  strength  to  the  economy  and  improving  the 
export  position  of  the  electrical  equipment  in- 
dustry. Because  the  reports  were  prepared  before 
I  arrived,  and  therefore  none  of  the  credit  belongs 
to  me,  I  can  say  that  much  of  the  credit  for  en- 
couraging the  extension  of  this  loan  should  go  tc 
the  officers  in  our  Embassy  here  who  have  helped  tc 
convince  Washington  of  the  good  such  a  loan  could 
do. 


Mutual  Benefits  of  Private  Investment 

There  is  another  field  with  great  potentialities  ir 
which  Americans  can  render  service.  I  refer  t< 
private  investment  and  technical  assistance.  A; 
you  members  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Com 
merce  know,  foreign  investments  helped  build  oui 
country.  In  the  colonial  period  and  the  early  days 
of  the  Federal  Government,  capital  from  Europ< 
built  toll  roads,  canals,  and  railroads,  and  estab 
lished  factories.  The  transportation  facilities 
opened  the  fertile  territory  of  the  West,  and  thi 
factories  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  Nation.  Th< 
investors  received  dividends  from  their  profitabli 
ventures,  and  the  country  profited  by  the  enhancee 
availability  of  resources  and  increased  production 
exports,  employment,  and  tax  revenue. 

Although  America  was  a  young  and  relatively 
weak  country  when  it  accepted  those  loans  fron 
the  then  more  advanced  nations  of  Europe,  the] 
did  not  result  in  America's  becoming  a  tool  o: 
Europe  but,  rather,  gave  America  the  start  with 
out  which  we  could  not  have  become  the  nation  w< 
are  today.  Japan  can  experience  similar  benefits 
if  it  will.  In  this  competitive  day  and  age,  it  ii 
essential  to  employ  the  latest  and  most  efficien 

3  Ibid.,  May  11,  1953,  p.  681. 
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methods  of  production  in  order  that  manufac- 
turers may  be  able  to  sell  their  products  in  world 
markets. 

In  this  connection,  may  I  sound  a  note  of  cau- 
tion? Since  my  arrival  I  have  noted  a  tendency 
to  emphasize  loans  as  the  type  of  foreign  capital 
most  desired  in  Japan.  I  urge  you  not  to  overlook 
the  possibility  of  attracting  equity  capital,  because 
of  the  advantages  which  are  certain  to  be  derived 
from  it.  If  modern  machinery,  modern  tech- 
niques, and  efficient  methods  are  really  desired, 
equity  capital  is  perhaps  the  best  and  surest  way 
to  obtain  them. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  private  American 
investments  in  Japan  totaled  approximately  $75 
million  in  1952,  and  that,  as  of  last  December  31, 
Japanese  companies  had  164  technological  assist- 
ance contracts  with  American  companies.  There 
are  opportunities  for  further  development  of  this 
type  of  cooperative  endeavor  which  I  am  confident 
will  bear  rich  fruit  for  both  private  enterprise  and 
our  two  countries. 

In  this  matter  of  private  investment,  the  con- 
tribution which  American  banks  have  made  to  the 
economy  of  Japan  should  not  be  overlooked.  Not 
only  have  they  helped  to  finance  trade  between  our 
two  countries — Japanese  trade  as  well  as  Amer- 
ican— but  also  they  have  financed  Japanese  trade 
with  third  countries  and  assisted  Japanese  banks 
by  participating  directly  with  them  in  carrying 
their  heavy  financial  burden.  These  institutions 
have  rendered  a  valuable  service  in  supporting  the 
financial  structure  of  the  country  and  promoting 
its  economic  well-being. 

Since  my  arrival  I  have  been  disturbed  to  note 
ihat  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade,  exports  have  been 
ieclining  and  imports  increasing ;  in  fact,  the  im- 
port balance  for  the  first  5  months  of  1953  amounts 
to  $478  million.  This  sum  is  only  a  little  less  than 
Jie  import  balance  incurred  in  the  first  8  months 
)f  1952.  On  an  annual  basis,  the  trade  deficit  in 
1953  could  reach  the  very  large  figure  of  $1,150 
nillion.  This  sum  would  certainly  be  in  excess  of 
;he  anticipated  receipts  of  special  dollars,  result- 
;ng  in  a  reduction  in  foreign-exchange  reserves  of 
ipproximately  $350  million.  This  is  a  situation 
which  obviously  deserves  the  most  thoughtful  at- 
:ention  of  all  of  us. 


rhe  Trade  Deficit  Problem 

This  trend  toward  a  rising  deficit  in  Japan's 
jalance  of  payments  has  been  evident  for  some 
;ime,  although  it  was  not  until  my  arrival  here 
hat  it  became  so  marked.  What  are  the  causes, 
ivhat  are  the  remedies  ?  I  will  not  presume  to  tell 
jou  gentlemen  what  you  probably  know  far  better 
;han  I,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  of  some  value  to 
>ass  on  to  you  comments  which  I  have  heard  from 
imerican  bankers  and  others  who  have  visited 
Japan  in  recent  months  and  who  have  been  con- 
;erned  with  what  they  saw. 
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These  observers,  I  should  say  in  the  beginning, 
have  all  come  away  from  Japan  with  the  highest 
regard  for  the  industriousness  and  skill  of  the 
Japanese  people.  They  have  been  impressed  by 
the  financial  integrity  of  the  Japanese  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  met  their  prewar  finan- 
cial obligations.  But  they  have  also  been  dis- 
turbed by  certain  things.  They  have  noted  that 
the  shift  in  Japan's  foreign  trade  from  primary 
dependence  upon  light  industry  to  heavy  industry, 
which  had  begun  before  the  war,  has  been  con- 
tinuing apace  since  the  war.  And  they  have  seen 
that  it  is  in  this  very  field  of  heavy  industry  that 
Japan  finds  itself  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
in  world  markets  because  of  its  high  prices.  These 
high  prices  have  been  attributed  to  lack  of  modern 
techniques  in  industry;  to  the  fact  that  many 
Japanese  industrialists  do  not  employ  modern  sys- 
tems of  cost  accounting,  so  they  often  do  not  know 
just  what  each  unit  does  or  should  cost;  to  lack 
of  quality  control  with  the  resulting  large  per- 
centage of  rejects;  and  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
market  surveys. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  if  industrial  efficiency 
were  increased,  unemployment  would  be  created 
which  Japan  could  ill  afford.  But  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  if  costs  could  be  reduced,  increased 
sales,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  would  sustain  em- 
ployment and  perhaps  even  increase  it.  You  will 
notice  that  I  have  not  suggested  a  reduction  in 
wage  levels  as  a  method  of  reducing  costs.  I  have 
not  done  so  because  we  in  the  United  States  have 
found  that  by  increasing  the  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity of  labor  it  is  possible  to  pay  high  wages, 
maintain  purchasing  power,  and  yet  obtain  a  low 
labor  cost  for  each  unit  produced. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  a  government  to 
strengthen  the  economy  of  a  country  by  encourag- 
ing essential  development,  such  as  the  expansion 
of  facilities  for  the  generation  of  power  and  the 
modernization  of  industrial  plants.  This  can  be 
done  in  many  ways.  I  need  only  mention,  for  ex- 
ample, such  incentives  as  a  stabilized  price  level 
through  sound  fiscal  policies,  the  modification  of 
taxation,  and  the  availability  of  credit  at  mod- 
erate rates  of  interest.  If  capital  is  scarce,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  direct  its  utilization  so 
that  basic  requirements  of  the  economy  will  re- 
ceive the  attention  they  merit.  And  if  imports 
are  exceeding  a  country's  capacity  to  buy,  it  has 
sometimes  been  found  necessary,  regrettable  as 
that  may  be,  to  restrict  the  acquisition  from  abroad 
of  luxuries  and  nonessentials  until  conditions  have 
improved.  There  is  nothing  new  in  these  sugges- 
tions; they  are  merely  cited  as  illustrations  of 
restraints  which  some  countries  have  found  essen- 
tial in  periods  of  readjustment. 

Although  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  adopt  a 
negative  or  restrictive  approach,  it  is  also  possible 
to  take  a  positive  attitude  in  seeking  a  solution 
to  the  problems  which  confront  us,  and  the  two 
are  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive.     I  have  in 
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mind  the  attraction  of  foreign  capital  to  assist  in 
the  rehabilitation  and  development  of  the  econ- 
omy. It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  U.S.  citi- 
zens have  invested  $8  billion  in  Canada,  one-half 
of  which  has  provided  equity  capital  for  Canadian 
firms.  This  money  has  helped  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  that  country  and  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  construction  of  its  manufacturing 
plant.  It  has  provided  employment  for  Canadian 
citizens  and  paid  tax  revenues  to  the  Government 
of  Canada.  These  foreign  funds  are  welcome  in 
Canada  because  of  the  contribution  they  have 
made  to  its  economy. 

Private  American  capital  could  also  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  economy  of  Japan.  But  if  it  is 
desired,  it  must  be  offered  substantial  inducements 
before  it  is  willing  to  leave  America.  There  are 
sound  opportunities  at  home.  If  it  is  thwarted  by 
regulations,  if  there  are  restrictions  upon  the  re- 
mittance of  profits,  if  there  is  discrimination  in 
relation  to  domestic  capital,  foreign  capital  pre- 
fers to  remain  at  home.  It  will  only  go  where  it 
is  made  welcome,  where  the  climate  is  hospitable. 


Need  for  Mutual  Trust 

It  is  important  to  stress,  I  believe,  that  this 
favorable  climate  is  not  dependent  only  upon  regu- 
lations and  laws.  It  is  also  dependent  upon  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  and  regard.  There 
cannot  be  the  close  cooperation  necessary  if  one 
partner  believes  the  other  is  trying  to  take  advan- 
tage of  him  or  is  discriminating  against  him. 
This  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  can  only  be  built 
by  a  mutual  exchange  of  ideas  and  information,  by 
a  realization  by  each  of  what  the  other  is  doing. 
And  that  is  why  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  something 
this  afternoon  of  what  America  is  doing  to  help 
Japan  and  how  perhaps  we  could  do  more. 

We  have  recently  signed  with  Japan  a  treaty 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation4  which 
we  hope  will  further  extend  the  field  of  economic 
cooperation  between  our  two  countries.  When 
this  treaty  is  ratified  and  goes  into  effect  it  will 
guarantee  that  each  nation  will  extend  to  the  other 
unconditional  most-favored-nation  treatment. 
This  means,  for  example,  that  under  the  treaty, 
Japan  will  have  the  advantage  in  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  of  reduced  duties  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gatt) 
although  Japan  is  not  yet  a  member  of  Gatt.  I 
wonder  if  you  realize  how  important  this  guaran- 
tee really  is.  In  1951,  for  example,  75  percent 
of   Japan's   dutiable  trade   entered   the  United 


4  Signed  at  Tokyo  on  Apr.  2 ;  for  announcement  of  the 
signing,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  13,  1953,  p.  531. 


States  under  rates  which  had  been  reduced  undei 
the  authority  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  Therefore,  although  Japan  is  not  yet  a  mem- 
ber of  Gatt  and  does  not  yet  have  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States,  a  very  substantia] 
part  of  its  exports  to  my  country  is  now  accorded 
the  privilege  of  entering  at  rates  reduced  in  agree- 
ments with  other  countries,  and  this  privilege  wil 
be  guaranteed  under  the  treaty  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation.  You  might  also  be 
interested  to  know  that  in  1951  approximately  21 
percent  of  Japan's  total  exports  to  the  United 
States  were  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  56  percent 
came  in  at  rates  which  had  been  reduced  sine* 
1945.  Therefore,  more  than  80  percent  of  Japan's 
trade  in  that  year  entered  the  United  States  eithei 
free  of  duty  or  at  reduced  rates. 

There  is  not  time  to  go  into  other  benefits  whicr. 
accrue  to  Japan  under  this  treaty  but  it  is  only  an- 
other example  of  our  desire  to  help.  This  policj 
of  the  United  States  of  helping  Japan  to  create 
a  stable  economic  foundation  is  not  based  or 
charity  or  merely  because  we  like  your  readj 
smile — which  we  do — but  on  the  very  real  beliel 
that  it  is  in  the  true  long-term  interest  of  tht 
United  States  to  have  strong,  independent,  anc 
enlightened  states  in  Asia  which  can  and  will  worl 
with  us  in  building  peace  in  this  part  of  the  world 
That  is  why  we  are  helping  the  other  free  nations 
of  Asia  also  and  why  we  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

But  the  most  important  thing  of  all  is  what  th( 
Japanese  can  and  will  do  for  themselves.  Ameri 
can  aid  can  help  but  it  can  only  be  successful  i: 
the  Japanese  can  and  do  help  themselves.  Anc 
that  is  why  I  am  optimistic  about  the  future,  be 
cause  I  am  optimistic  about  the  Japanese  anc 
about  their  ability  to  help  themselves.  May  I  con 
elude  with  words  I  used  almost  2  years  ago  in  Nev 
York,  but  which  I  believe  are  still  appropriate : 

"It  is  from  the  past  history  of  Japan  that  w< 
can  draw  encouragement  regarding  the  future 
We  should  remember  that  when  Commodore  Perri 
first  visited  Japan  in  1853,  he  found  a  nation  oj 
approximately  30  million  people  living  in  a  stagt 
of  economic  development  no  more  advanced  thai 
that  of  15th  century  Europe,  and  then  less  thai 
100  years  later,  by  1940,  Japan  had  transformec 
itself  into  a  front-rank  industrial  and  military 
power  supporting  a  population  of  73  million  peo 
pie  with  a  standard  of  living  above  anything 
known  by  their  ancestors.  While  the  conditio! 
of  the  world  today  is  certainly  different  and  no 
as  favorable  to  the  future  growth  of  Japan  as  wa 
that  prevailing  in  the  previous  100  years,  never 
theless,  I  believe  we  can  have  confidence  that  givei 
a  fair  chance,  the  Japanese  people  can  and  wil 
make  their  nation  into  a  prosperous,  peaceful,  an( 
cooperative  member  of  the  free  world." 
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Economic  Interdependence 
in  Today's  World 

by  Harold  E.  Stassen 
Director  for  Mutual  Security 1 

In  the  conduct  of  President  Eisenhower's  mutual 
security  program,  with  its  objective  of  a  just  peace 
and  of  economic  progress  for  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  we  have  very  much  in  mind  two  words — 
freedom  and  security.  We  are  aware  that  the  very 
nature  of  man  is  such  that  he  ever  wishes  to  have 
personal  freedom  and  reasonable  security  for  him- 
self and  for  his  loved  ones.  We  know  full  well 
that  both  freedom  and  security  require  economic 
health,  military  strength,  and  social  justice. 

Thus,  we  have  a  very  special  interest  in  what 
happens  to  the  enterprise  and  to  the  workers  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Thousands  of  those  workers 
on  the  streets  of  East  Berlin  on  June  17  made  a 
dramatic  impact  on  the  thinking  of  the  world. 
One  of  them  took  action  which  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered. As  the  Red  army  tanks  rumbled  down  the 
streets  of  his  home  city  with  machineguns  rattling 
to  disperse  the  protesting  workers,  he  ran  out  to 
meet  the  steel  monster  and  with  his  bare  hands 
picked  up  a  fallen  timber,  jammed  it  into  the  treads 
of  the  vehicle  and  ran  the  tank  off  its  tracks.  That 
unknown  Berlin  worker  tore  a  hole  in  the  Iron 
Curtain  that  will  never  be  repaired. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  long  and  difficult 
course  lies  ahead  before  freedom  and  security  can 
be  restored  throughout  Eastern  Europe  and  peace 
can  be  assured  around  the  world.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  determination  and  the  courage  exists  on 
the  part  of  the  workers  now  within  the  Iron 
Curtain  to  win  that  freedom,  to  gain  that  security. 

I  am  confident  that  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion is  also  present  in  the  peoples  of  the  free  na- 
tions to  follow  through  in  the  difficult,  and  com- 
plex, and  long  steps  that  will  be  needed  to  win  a 
victory  for  freedom  and  security  without  the  trag- 
edy of  a  third  world  war. 

In  our  discussion  this  afternoon,  let  us  concen- 
trate especially  upon  the  economic  phase  of  this 
worldwide  issue.  The  future  economic  health  of 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  is  the  essential  foun- 
dation for  progress  in  better  living  for  the  free 
peoples,  and  it  is  also  the  indispensable  base  for 
effective  military  strength  to  attain  security  and 
shield  freedom  itself. 

The  economic  success  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  is  closely  interlinked.  The  best  course  to 
the  improvement  and  the  maintenance  of  good 
standards  of  living  in  any  nation  is  a  course  that 


1  Address  made  before  the  Junior  Chamber  International 
at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  June  21 ;  released  to  the  press 
by  the  Office  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security. 


facilitates  economic  progress  by  all  free  nations. 

This  broad  principle,  frequently  confirmed  in 
the  past  half  century,  is  nevertheless  difficult  to 
implement.  There  is  an  understandable  extreme 
nationalism  in  the  approach  to  economic  questions 
in  every  country.  The  hope  of  the  future  rests 
with  the  alert  understanding  of  young  men  such 
as  those  assembled  in  this  convention  from  many 
nations. 

One  of  the  problems  before  us,  as  you  realize,  is 
the  establishment  of  a  sound  and  durable  economic 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Our  system  of  individual  eco- 
nomic freedom,  our  natural  resources,  our  protec- 
tion from  the  ravages  of  recent  wars,  the  indus- 
triousness  of  our  people  have  combined  to  estab- 
lish a  very  high  level  of  production  and  strong 
creditor  nation  position. 

Currently  our  exports  amount  to  approximately 
$15  billion  per  year.  Our  imports  are  approxi- 
mately $10  billion  per  year.  A  temporary  balance 
has  been  established  the  past  year  with  $5  billion 
of  grants  and  loans.  These  grants  and  loans  have 
been  an  extremely  important  and  desirable  pro- 
gram under  the  circumstances.  But  everyone 
agrees  that  this  is  not  a  sound  basis  for  a  long-term 
relationship  for  either  the  giver  or  recipient. 

In  its  place  there  must  be  developed  a  sound 
economic  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  nations.  It  will  take  time.  It  will 
not  be  easy.  But  it  must  be  done  and  it  can  be 
done. 

This  is  of  special  interest  to  young  men  of  com- 
merce of  all  nations.  They  not  only  can  help  this 
needed  development  take  place  but  they  will  also 
find  many  opportunities  connected  with  such  a 
development. 

Here  are  some  of  the  factors  required  in  such 
a  development: 

1.  A  major  increase  in  U.S.  private  capital 
investment  abroad.  This  is  most  likely  to  take 
place  if  the  laws  of  our  own  and  other  countries 
are  amended  to  give  direct  encouragement  to  this 
investment.  It  will  also  be  facilitated  if  other 
countries  stimulate  the  expression  of  their  own 
private  capital  and  if  these  individual  business- 
men present  joint  proposals  for  U.S.  capital 
participation. 

2.  Some  increase  in  U.S.  imports,  especially  raw 
materials  and  other  items  which  best  complement 
and  fit  in  with  our  domestic  economy.  This  entire 
subject  will  be  studied  by  a  special  commission  to 
be  established  by  this  session  of  our  Congress. 

3.  Expanded  U.S.  travel  and  tourism  overseas. 
This  is  now  a  major  item  for  balancing  accounts 
and  it  can  be  a  much  larger  factor  in  the  future. 

4.  U.S.  purchase  overseas  of  arms  and  equip- 
ment needed  by  our  joint  defense  forces  in  Nato 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

5.  Increased  wages  in  other  industrial  countries 
which  will  expand  consumer  markets,  stimulate 
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production,  and  facilitate  an  upward  climb  of  liv- 
ing standards. 

6.  Better  credit  availability  in  other  nations 
for  small  and  new  independent  industries  and 
enterprises  to  facilitate  their  establishment  and 
their  growth. 

This  is  only  a  partial  list,  but  each  of  these  six 
points  is  very  important. 

I  am  optimistic  that  steady  progress  can  be  made 
in  evolving  a  sound  economic  relationship  which 
will  contribute  to  a  steady  advance  in  the  living 
conditions  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world. 

Such  an  advance  may  well  prove  to  be  an  irre- 
sistible attraction  which,  added  to  the  inherent 
love  of  freedom,  will  ultimately  release  the  grip 
of  ruthless  totalitarian  rulers  over  vast  millions  of 
the  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

This  is  a  course  which  holds  promise  of  peace. 
It  is  a  humanitarian  course.  It  needs  the  vigor 
and  vitality,  the  ingenuity  and  intelligence,  which 
the  members  of  Junior  Chamber  International, 
and  the  young  men  of  your  generation,  can  give 
to  it. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  ever  be  alert  and  strong,  ready 
to  defend  freedom  with  our  lives  if  need  be.  Only 
thus  can  there  be  security.  Only  thus  can  the 
prospects  of  peace  be  bright. 


The  Unquenchable  Spirit 
of  the  Captive  Peoples 

Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  344  dated  June  30 

I  have  long  believed  and  preached  that  the 
Soviet  was  overextended,  having  under  its  control 
some  600  million  non-Russians  representing  what 
had  been  15  or  more  independent  nations.  I  have 
been  confident  that  these  people  could  not  be 
moulded  into  the  Soviet  Communist  pattern,  par- 
ticularly if  the  free  peoples  kept  alive  the  hope  of 
the  captives  and  showed  them  that  they  were  not 
forgotten. 

There  has  now  developed  extensive  unrest  with- 
in the  satellite  countries  of  Europe.  It  demon- 
strates that  the  people  do  retain  their  love  of  God 
and  love  of  country  and  their  sense  of  personal 
dignity.  They  want  to  run  their  own  affairs  and 
not  be  run  from  Moscow. 

The  unquenchable  spirit  of  the  peoples  was 
dramatized  in  East  Berlin,  where  unarmed  youths 
tore  up  paving  stones  from  the  streets  to  hurl  in 
defiance  at  tanks.  Such  a  spirit  can  never  be  re- 
pressed, and  this  love  of  freedom  is  more  and  more 
manifesting  itself  through  the  captive  peoples. 

The  cry  everywhere  is  for  "free  elections."  The 
people  want  to  be  governed  by  those  whom  they 
select  as  responsive  to  their  needs  and  their  de- 
sires, rather  than  to  be  ruled  by  those  who  take 


their  orders  from  aliens  and  who  give  their  orders 
with  a  view  to  achieving  their  own  ambitions  with- 
out regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  concerned. 

In  my  book  War  or  Peace,  written  over  3  years 
ago,  I  said :  "The  Communist  structure  is  over-ex- 
tended, over-rigid  and  ill-founded.  It  could  be 
shaken  if  the  difficulties  that  were  latent  were  ac- 
tivated." I  went  on  to  point  out  that  this  does 
not  mean  an  armed  revolt  which  would  precipitate 
a  massacre,  but  that  short  of  this  the  people  could 
demonstrate  an  independence  such  that  the  Soviet 
Communist  leaders  would  come  to  recognize  the 
futility  of  trying  to  hold  captive  so  many  peoples 
who,  by  their  faith  and  their  patriotism,  can  never 
really  be  consolidated  into  a  Soviet  Communist 
world. 

The  developments  of  recent  weeks  show  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  diagnosis. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy 

Taxation  Convention  With  Australia.  Message  From  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Transmitting  the  Con- 
vention Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  for  the  Avoidance  of 
Double  Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion 
With  Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income,  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  May  14,  1953.  S.  Exec.  I,  83d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.    14  pp. 

Establishing  the  Office  of  Commissioner  of  Refugees.  Re- 
port (To  accompany  S.  1766).  S.  Kept.  374,  83d 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.    4  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953.  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  on  H.  R.  5710  A  Bill  To  Amend 
Further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  As  Amended, 
and  For  Other  Purposes.  H.  Rept.  569,  83d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  74  pp. ;  Minority  Views  To  Accompany  H.  R. 
5710  A  Bill  To  Amend  Further  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  As  Amended,  and  For  Other  Purposes.  H. 
Rept.  569,  Part  2,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.    9  pp. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  For  Fiscal  Year  1954.  Basic 
Data  Supplied  by  the  Executive  Branch.  June  5, 
1953.  Revised  Committee  Print.  83d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.     113  pp. 

Constitutional  Amendment  Relative  to  Treaties  and 
Executive  Agreements.  Report  together  with  Min- 
ority Views  (To  accompany  S.  J.  Res.  1).  S.  Rept. 
412,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.    63  pp. 

Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of  1953.  Confer- 
ence Report  (To  accompany  S.  1081).  H  Rept.  571, 
83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  14  pp. ;  Hearing  Before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Eighty-Third  Congress,  First  Session 
on  S.  1081  An  Act  To  Provide  Authority  for  Tem- 
porary Economic  Controls,  and  for  Other  Purposes. 
May  21,  22,  25,  26,  27,  28,  June  1  and  2, 1953.    374  pp. 

Wheat  for  Pakistan.  Report  (To  accompany  S.  2112). 
S.  Rept.  404,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  3  pp.;  Report  (To 
accompany  H.  R.  5659).  H.  Rept.  570,  83d  Cong., 
1st  Sess.  4  pp. ;  Message  From  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Transmitting  Recommendation  for 
Grant  of  Wheat  to  Pakistan.  H.  Doc.  171,  83d  Cong., 
1st  Sess.     3  pp. 

Extending  the  Authority  for  the  Investigation  With 
Respect  to  the  Effectiveness  of  Foreign  Information 
Programs.  Report  (To  accompany  S.  Res.  117). 
S.  Rept.  372,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.    2  pp. 

Investigation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Foreign  Information 
Programs.  Report  (To  accompany  S.  Res.  117).  S. 
Rept.  392,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.     2  pp. 
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Aviation  Policy  and  International  Relations 


by  Henry  T.  Snowdon 


The  United  States  is  this  year  celebrating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  powered  flight.  On  December 
17, 1903,  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C.,  the  Wright  brothers 
made  the  first  powered  flight,  which  lasted  12 
seconds  and  covered  only  120  feet.  From  this 
modest  beginning  aviation  has  developed  and  ex- 
panded until  it  has  become  an  integral  segment  of 
modern  civilization  and  an  essential  component  of 
international  relations.  As  the  Government 
agency  directly  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  been  active  in  the  growth  of  in- 
ternational aviation  and  continues  to  participate 
in  U.S.  efforts  for  the  unhampered  but  orderly 
development  of  worldwide  civil  aviation.  These 
efforts  entail  a  broad  range  of  activities  which  the 
layman  may  not  associate  with  foreign  relations 
but  which  do  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  U.S.  in- 
terests abroad. 

The  U.S.  Government  early  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  aviation.  World  War  I  gave  great 
impetus  to  its  development,  and  the  techniques 
learned  in  wartime  were  adapted  to  peacetime  uses. 
The  "barnstormers"  of  the  1920's  proved  also  that 
civil  aviation  could  be  made  commercially  profit- 
able. It  was  probably  they  more  than  any  other 
force  that  brought  aviation  into  the  public  eye,  and 
largely  because  of  them  the  significance  of  this 
new  transportation  medium  received  early  Gov- 
ernment cognizance. 

The  first  Federal  legislation  on  the  general 
subject  of  aviation  was  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of 
1926,  designed  to  develop  an  orderly  and  rational 
relation  between  the  Government  and  the  oper- 
ators of  aircraft.  The  act  established  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  a  Bureau  of  Air  Naviga- 
tion responsible  for  the  advancement  of  civil  avia- 
tion, and,  in  addition  to  other  promotional  activi- 
ties, the  Government  for  the  first  time  took 
responsibility  for  erecting  and  maintaining  air- 
ways and  aids  to  air  navigation.  However,  it  was 
not  until  1928  that  the  first  international  air  route 
was  established  for  the  transportation  of  U.S. 
mail — a  90-mile  route  from  Key  West,  Fla.,  to 


Habana,  Cuba.  This  route  not  only  heralded  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  international 
air  market  but  marked  the  beginning  of  what  in  a 
mere  25  years  has  culminated  in  today's  vast 
worldwide  network  of  U.S.  international  airline 
operations. 

The  U.S.  Government  did  not  take  an  active  part 
in  the  negotiations  for  permissions  for  the  early 
international  civil  air  operations  conducted  by 
U.S.  carriers.  These  operations  expanded  in 
Latin  America  and  across  the  Canadian  border 
during  the  1930's,  and  late  in  that  decade  also 
reached  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
The  rights  for  U.S.  air  carriers  to  operate  on 
international  routes  were  negotiated  during  this 
period  almost  completely  by  private  enterprise. 
Since  in  each  case  only  one  U.S.  carrier  was  op- 
erating on  the  route  and  since  few  foreign  air- 
lines had  as  yet  aspired  to  compete  in  interna- 
tional services,  few  complications  arose  that 
required  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Nevertheless,  the  Department  did  cooperate  in 
requesting  Embassies  at  various  points  to  give 
such  assistance  to  the  U.S.  carriers  as  could  ap- 
propriately be  made  available.  By  1935  British 
carriers  wished  to  operate  in  the  United  States 
under  reciprocal  arrangements  which  would  per- 
mit a  U.S.  carrier  to  operate  in  U.K.  territory. 
Intergovernmental  negotiations  to  this  end  re- 
sulted in  the  issuance  of  permits  to  the  U.S.  and 
British  carriers  by  the  governments  of  the  terri- 
tories to  be  entered.  By  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II,  the  initial  bilateral  air  transport  agree- 
ments had  been  concluded  with  Canada  and  with 
France.  The  United  States  had  also  concluded 
with  several  other  countries  agreements  relating 
to  the  general  principles  to  be  followed  in  navi- 
gation of  foreign  aircraft. 

New  Legislation  Needed 

The  rapid  expansion  and  increased  complexity 
of  domestic  airline  operations  made  new  aviation 
legislation  imperative  and  resulted  in  the  passage 
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of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  The  au- 
thors of  this  legislation  had  the  foresight  to  lay 
down  policies  for  international  as  well  as  domestic 
flying,  although  no  serious  problems  had  yet  arisen 
in  the  international  field.  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938,  together  with  amendments  and  the 
few  remaining  effective  sections  of  the  Air  Com- 
merce Act  of  1926,  constitutes  the  legislation  un- 
der which  all  U.S.  aircraft  operate  today  and  un- 
der which  foreign  aircraft  are  granted  access  to 
U.S.  territory.  This  act,  much  broader  than  the 
Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926,  had  as  its  purpose 
inter  alia  "the  encouragement  and  development  of 
an  air  transportation  system  properly  adapted  to 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
Postal  Service,  and  of  the  national  defense."  In 
section  802  of  the  act,  the  Congress  recognized 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
connection  with  the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of 
international  agreements,  directing  that  the  Sec- 
retary should  advise  the  "Authority"  of,  and  con- 
sult with  the  "Authority"  concerning,  the  nego- 
tiation of  such  agreements. 

The  program  of  negotiating  air  navigation 
agreements,  which  had  already  been  begun  by  the 
Department,  was  found  to  be  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  the  new  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
and  was  continued.  The  growing  importance  of 
the  international  operations  of  U.S.  air  carriers 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  their  expansion 
across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  was  be- 
coming more  of  a  factor  in  the  international  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States.  The  time  had  come 
to  adopt  a  national  policy  with  regard  to  the 
expansion  of  such  services  and  to  conduct  through 
diplomatic  channels  the  negotiations  necessary 
for  these  services.  Moreover,  expanding  aviation 
enterprises  in  other  countries  were  making  it 
necessary  for  this  Government  to  permit  the  air- 
lines of  such  other  countries  to  enter  the  United 
States  in  return  for  corresponding  privileges  for 
U.S.  airlines  operating  abroad. 

However,  uniform  aviation  policy  was  not 
feasible  under  the  Department's  organizational 
structure  of  that  time.  There  was  no  focal  point 
or  central  clearinghouse  to  process  questions 
arising  in  the  various  geographic  areas  or  to 
assess  proposed  legislation.  To  meet  these  needs 
in  the  field  of  aviation  as  well  as  in  the  other  fields 
of  transportation  and  communications,  the  De- 
partment in  August  1938  established  the  Division 
of  International  Communications,  one  section  of 
which  was  to  deal  with  aviation.  Secretary 
Stimson  in  his  announcement  of  August  19,  1938, 
concerning  the  establishment  of  this  division,1  ex- 
plained that 

The  international  aspects  of  problems  connected  with 
telecommunications,  aviation,  and  shipping  have  devel- 
oped in  importance  at  an  extraordinary  rate  during  recent 


1  Press  Releases,  vol.  xix :  No.  464,  Aug.  20,  1938,  p.  127. 


years,  and  it  has  become  increasingly  apparent  for  some 
time  that  the  system  heretofore  followed  of  handling  these 
problems  in  the  political  and  other  policy-making  divisions 
of  the  Department  was  no  longer  adequate. 

The  purpose  of  the  aviation  section  of  the  new 
division  was  to  give  consistency  to  overall  U.S. 
international  aviation  policy  and  to  establish  prin- 
ciples that  might  be  given  worldwide  application. 
This  section,  the  forerunner  of  the  present  Avia- 
tion Policy  Staff,  was  immediately  confronted  not 
only  with  coordination  of  aviation  matters  in  the 
Department  and  with  the  negotiation  of  agree- 
ments concerning  various  aspects  of  international 
operation  of  aircraft,  but  also  with  a  problem  of 
major  political  proportions.  German  aviation  in- 
terests had  deeply  penetrated  Latin  America,  and 
with  the  war  clouds  hovering,  the  security  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  was  at  stake.  Prompt  action 
was  required  to  assist  in  the  denazification  of  the 
airlines  operating  under  the  guise  of  national  flag 
carriers  of  various  countries  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. This  task  was  successfully  accomplished, 
and  in  the  process  the  interests  and  responsibilities 
of  the  United  States  in  the  security  and  policy 
aspects  of  international  aviation  became  firmly 
established. 

A  by-product  of  this  process  was  the  basic  for- 
mula for  what  is  now  known  as  the  U.S.  Techni- 
cal Assistance  Program  in  aviation. 

The  technical  know-how,  the  specialized  equip- 
ment, and  in  many  cases  the  financial  assistance 
of  the  United  States  were  made  available  to  for- 
eign governments  for  the  national  development  of 
their  air  facilities  and  services.  This  cooperation 
not  only  advanced  national  aviation  in  Latin 
America  but  through  greatly  improved  interna- 
tional air  communications  provided  the  opportu- 
nity for  closer  economic  and  political  integration 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


Functions  of  Aviation  Policy  Staff 

Successive  reorganizations  of  the  transportation 
and  communications  responsibilities  in  the  Depart- 
ment have  been  effected  to  meet  changing  condi- 
tions and  requirements.  In  January  1944  the 
Office  of  Transport  and  Communications  was  es- 
tablished, with  broader  responsibilities  than  those 
of  the  former  Division  of  International  Commu- 
nications. By  June  1,  1946,  the  involved  and 
diverse  problems  in  these  fields  had  so  multiplied 
that  the  Department  created  the  post  of  Assistant 
Secretary  with  primary  responsibility  for  trans- 
portation and  communications  matters.  Subse- 
quent adjustments  were  made  in  1948.  At  pres- 
ent, the  Aviation  Policy  Staff  within  the  Office  of 
Transport  and  Communications  Policy  is  a  func- 
tional staff  of  the  Department  responsible  for 
overall  policy-making  activities,  including  repre- 
sentation on  interdepartmental  committees  con- 
cerned with  aviation  and  other  relationships  with 
interested  Government  agencies.    This  staff  is  also 
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*esponsible  for  the  conduct  of  all  multilateral  ne- 
gotiations, including  relationships  with  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  takes  the  lead  or  assists 
n  bilateral  aviation  negotiations  when  necessary, 
rhe  staff  also  serves  as  a  focal  point  for  all  avia- 
ion  policy  matters  in  the  Department. 


Manning  for  the  Postwar  Era 

The  advent  of  World  War  II  halted  the  ex- 
pansion of  international  civil  aviation  except  as 
i  supplement  to  military  aviation,  but  it  acceler- 
ited  phenomenally  the  development  of  aviation 
echniques.  With  the  airplane  no  longer  closely 
>ound  by  geographic  or  topographic  factors,  the 
Department  had  to  be  prepared  for  a  postwar  era 
n  which  civil  aviation  operations  would  be  able  to 
Saver  the  globe.  Instead  of  gradual  expansion 
ind  development,  the  Government  must  be  ready 
;o  face  practically  a  fait  accompli.  In  anticipa- 
;ion  of  this  situation,  the  Department  of  State  and 
he  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  issued  a  joint  state- 
nent  on  October  15, 1943,2  serving  notice  that  here- 
tfter  U.S.  air  operators  would  be  permitted  to 
)perate  only  under  direct  authority  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. No  longer  would  the  airlines  obtain 
heir  own  foreign  operating  rights,  and  the  entire 
postwar  route  structure  would  be  reviewed  in  the 
ight  of  national  interest.  Military  interest  in 
;ivil  aviation  was  being  proved  by  wartime  ex- 
perience, and  the  interrelationship  of  the  two 
rave  new  significance  to  postwar  civil  operations. 

In  1943  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  also  issued 
i  detailed  study  of  postwar  international  traffic 
potentials  and  announced  that  all  airlines  inter- 
ested in  conducting  international  air  services  in 
:he  postwar  period  should  file  appropriate  ap- 
plications with  the  Board.  The  response  was  en- 
thusiastic. The  larger  U.S.  domestic  airlines 
were  gaining  experience  in  international  aviation 
:hrough  military  contract  operations,  and  the  new 
lorizons  of  international  operations  attracted 
:hem.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  sifted  the 
evidence,  studied  the  requirements,  and  finally  was 
prepared  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
ient,}:.  The  Department  participated  in  much  of 
:he  detailed  early  work  and  advised  the  President 
pn  the  foreign-policy  implications  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  entire  concept  of  U.S.  civil  air  operations 
ibroad  had  to  be  explored  and  evaluated.  Should 
there  be  a  single  international  flag  carrier,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  a  "chosen  instrument,"  or, 
at  the  other  extreme,  should  point-to-point  com- 
petition be  generally  permitted  between  rival  U.S. 
carriers  on  their  certificated  routes?  In  March 
1945  the  first  major  route  decision  was  issued, 
covering  postwar  services  across  the  North  Atlan- 
tic to  Europe,  North  Africa,  and   the    Middle 


East,  and  this  offered  a  workable  compromise 
between  the  concepts  of  monopoly  and  of  excessive 
competition.  "Area  competition,"  in  which  dup- 
licating routes  were  to  be  avoided  but  equitable 
access  on  a  competitive  basis  to  traffic  generating 
areas  was  to  be  provided,  was  adopted  as  a  U.S. 
policy  in  this  decision,  and  the  number  of  U.S. 
airlines  certificated  to  cross  the  Atlantic  was  in- 
creased from  one  to  three.  This  same  policy  was 
subsequently  applied  to  route  decisions  in  other 
areas  of  the  world. 

During  the  planning  for  postwar  civil  aviation, 
the  need  for  multilateral  coordination  became 
obvious.  There  had  to  be  common  ground  on 
which  all  the  allied  and  neutral  nations  could 
base  their  respective  planning.  Therefore,  on 
November  1,  1944,  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Conference  was  convened  at  Chicago  at  the 
invitation  of  the  U.S.  Government.3  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  was  elected 
president. 

This  Chicago  conference  took  into  account  prior 
developments  in  the  field  of  international  aviation. 
The  International  Convention  Relating  to  the 
Regulation  of  Aerial  Navigation,  signed  at  Paris 
on  October  13,  1919,  contained  basic  principles 
regarding  the  international  navigation  of  air- 
craft. Many  of  these  principles  had  been  applied 
by  the  United  States  in  its  negotiation  of  bilateral 
air  navigation  agreements.  Many  were  also  in- 
corporated in  the  Habana  Convention  on  Com- 
mercial Aviation,  signed  February  20,  1928,  to 
which  the  United  States  was  a  party. 

The  concepts  which  had  thus  been  established 
prior  to  World  War  II  and  the  experience  that 
had  been  gained  between  1919  and  1940  were  care- 
fully evaluated  and  studied  at  the  Chicago  con- 
ference. Some  of  the  earlier  concepts  which  were 
retained  included  the  doctrine  of  sovereignty  of 
each  state  over  the  air  space  above  its  territory, 
the  principle  that  the  laws  and  regulations  of  each 
contracting  state  should  be  applied  without  dis- 
crimination to  the  navigation  of  foreign  aircraft 
over  its  territory,  and  the  provision  to  the  effect 
that  air  transport  services  could  not  be  established 
without  the  prior  permission  of  the  state  whose 
territory  might  be  entered. 


Results  of  Chicago  Meeting 

The  conference  laid  the  groundwork  for  most 
of  the  basic  principles  which  still  apply  to  inter- 
national civil  aviation.  The  most  important 
document  to  come  out  of  the  conference  was  the 
Convention    on    International    Civil    Aviation,4 


2  Bulletin  of  Oct.  16,  1943,  p.  265. 
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3  For  text  of  the  invitation  to  the  Conference,  see 
ibid.,  Sept.  17,  1944,  p.  298. 

4  For  an  article  comparing  the  Chicago  convention  with 
those  signed  at  Paris  and  Habana,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  11, 1945, 
p.  411 ;  for  a  report  by  Acting  Secretary  Grew  on  the 
Chicago  convention,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  18,  1945,  p.  436. 
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which  set  forth  general  principles  to  govern  world 
aviation  and  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao)  , 
now  a  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations 
with  59  member  states.  The  United  States 
strongly  supports  the  Chicago  convention  and 
Icao  in  the  belief  that  the  multilateral  approach 
with  discrimination  toward  none  is  the  real  solu- 
tion to  many  of  the  world's  problems,  including 
those  of  aviation. 

U.S.  objectives  abroad,  if  they  were  to  be  at- 
tained, required  international  negotiation.  At  the 
Chicago  conference  general  agreement  could  not  be 
reached  on  principles  to  govern  air  transport  op- 
erations. An  international  air  transport  agree- 
ment— commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Five  Free- 
doms" Agreement 5 — which  reflected  some  aspects 
of  the  U.S.  position  was  adopted  as  an  ancillary 
document.  The  U.S.  preference  for  relatively 
complete  freedom  of  operation  met  resistance  from 
states  which  insisted  upon  close  governmental 
regulation  of  capacity  offered,  frequency  of  serv- 
ice, and  rates  charged. 

Bilateral  Agreements 

After  the  conference  a  major  program  for 
the  negotiation  of  a  series  of  bilateral  air  trans- 
port agreements  to  meet  U.S.  requirements  was 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  State.  Forty- 
six  of  these  agreements  have  so  far  been  concluded 
and  more  are  now  under  negotiation.6  In  general 
the  United  States  has  been  able  through  these 
agreements  to  sustain  its  basic  principles  for  inter- 
national civil  aviation.  An  agreement  reached  in 
Bermuda  in  1946  between  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  on  air  transport  operations 
to  and  through  their  respective  territories7  ef- 
fected a  workable  compromise  between  the  views 
of  the  two  governments.  The  principles  of  the 
Bermuda  agreement  later  formed  the  basis  for 
subsequent  U.S.-U.K.  air  transport  agreements. 

The  restrictionist  doctrine,  nevertheless,  still  ex- 

5  Article  1,  section  1  of  the  International  Air  Transport 
Agreement  reads  as  follows  : 

"Each  contracting  State  grants  to  the  other  contract- 
ing States  the  following  freedoms  of  the  air  in  respect  of 
scheduled  international  air  services : 

"(1)  The  privilege  to  fly  across  its  territory  without 
landing ; 

"(2)   The  privilege  to  land  for  non-traffic  purposes; 

"(3)  The  privilege  to  put  down  passengers,  mail  and 
cargo  taken  on  in  the  territory  of  the  State  whose  nation- 
ality the  aircraft  possesses ; 

"(4)  The  privilege  to  take  on  passengers,  mail  and 
cargo  destined  for  the  territory  of  the  State  whose  nation- 
ality the  aircraft  possesses ; 

"(5)  The  privilege  to  take  on  passengers,  mail  and 
cargo  destined  for  the  territory  of  any  other  contracting 
State  and  the  privilege  to  put  down  passengers,  mail  and 
cargo  coming  from  any  such  territory." 

6  For  text  of  the  most  recent  of  these  agreements,  con- 
cluded with  Cuba  on  May  26,  1953,  see  Butxetin  of  June 
15,  1953,  p.  839. 

7  IUd.,  Feb.  24,  1946,  p.  302. 


ists  elsewhere,  and  the  Department  must  con- 
stantly defend  U.S.  principles.  Informal  discus- 
sions on  existing  agreements,  formal  consultation 
as  provided  for  in  most  of  the  agreements,  and 
even  renegotiation  of  some  of  the  agreements  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  officers  of  the  Department 
concerned  with  air  transport  matters.  Interpre- 
tations of  the  agreements  and  clarification  of  dis- 
puted points  are  frequently  sought.  In  all  this 
the  basic  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  must 
be  reflected  and  U.S.  aviation  policy  must  be 
crystallized. 

The  Department  also  makes  arrangements  for 
international  operations  by  U.S.  nonscheduled  air 
carriers.  These  carriers,  although  they_  do  not 
have  route  certificates  issued  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  operate  throughout  the  world,  fre- 
quently under  military  contract,  and  serve  as  a 
valuable  supplement  to  the  scheduled  operators. 

Postwar  Need  for  Air  Navigation  Aids 

Since  the  war,  the  vital  question  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  air  navigation  aids,  air  communications,  and 
meteorological  information  has  arisen.  The  war- 
time development  of  long-range  air  transports,  the 
postwar  expansion  of  the  civil  air  network,  and  the 
greatly  increased  air  activity  have  brought  with 
them  technical  requirements  not  previously  even 
contemplated  by  the  civil  governments.  During 
the  war  years,  the  U.S.  military  forces  had  in- 
stalled many  facilities  throughout  the  world  and 
had  developed  equipment  that  could  well  serve 
peaceful  interests ;  the  question  was  how  to  arrange 
for  the  use  of  this  equipment  by  civil  aviation. 
Through  negotiation  and  agreement,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  was  able  to  transfer  as  military  sur- 
plus much  of  the  equipment  to  the  countries  in 
which  it  was  located  and  to  assist  in  the  procure- 
ment of  additional  equipment  when  such  transfer 
proved  inadequate. 

The  technical-assistance  program  adopted  by 
the  United  States  in  1949  proved  a  boon  to  the 
safety,  efficiency,  and  economy  of  international 
aviation  and,  in  turn,  benefited  the  U.S.  interna- 
tional carriers.  The  Aviation  Policy  Staff  studied 
foreign  requirements  in  consultation  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  and  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  Technical  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration, the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Export-Import  Bank  on  how  avia- 
tion funds  and  assistance  might  be  most  profitably 
provided. 

International  aviation  objectives  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  defined  solely  in  terms  of  the 
statutory  responsibilities  of  one  or  two  agencies 
of  the  Government.  Close  coordination  among 
many  segments  of  the  Government  must  be 
achieved  in  order  that  all  necessary  considera- 
tions may  be  integrated  in  a  U.S.  position.  The 
Air  Coordinating  Committee,  established  by  Exe- 
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;utive  Order  9781  of  September  19,  1946,  has  met 
in  important  need.  It  is  composed  of  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  having  a  substantive  interest  in  avi- 
ition  matters  and  is  directed  to  examine  aviation 
problems  and  to  develop  and  recommend  inte- 
grated policies  in  the  field  of  aviation.  The  Avia- 
tion Policy  Staff  represents  the  Department  of 
State  in  the  Committee,  which  deals  not  only  with 
jroad  policy  decisions  but  also  with  specialized 
aroblems  in  the  economic,  technical,  and  legal 
lelds  of  aviation. 

The  Air  Coordinating  Committee  is  especially 
important  in  developing  U.S.  positions  in  the 
Council  and  Assembly  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  and  other  Icao  meetings, 
[n  all  fields  of  aviation  Icao  attempts  to  resolve 
lational  differences  and  to  obtain  international 
igreements  on  standards  and  practices — broad 
)bjectives  which  are  entirely  consistent  with  U.S. 
news  on  the  basis  for  the  orderly  growth  of  inter- 
national aviation.  Moreover,  all  Icao  activities 
ire  international  negotiations,  and,  despite  the 
technical  nature  of  some  of  the  problems,  the  De- 
partment of  State  participates  in  the  program  in 
>rder  to  maintain  a  consistent  international  posi- 
;ion  and  to  prevent  the  development  of  political 
frictions  as  a  result  of  technical  discussions.  Spe- 
cific issues  in  Icao  in  which  the  Department  some- 
imes  becomes  directly  involved  include  questions 
;hat  have  political  implications,  that  require 
consistency  with  U.S.  positions  in  the  United 
STations,  or  that  require  interpretation  of  treaty 
)bligations  of  the  United  States.  Other  Icao 
natters  that  require  departmental  action  are  the 
.election  of  the  U.S.  representative  to  the  Icao 
Council  and  his  staff  and  of  U.S.  delegations  to 
he  periodic  meetings  of  the  Icao  components. 

However,  not  all  aviation  matters  can  be  handled 
sffectively  by  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee; 
:ome  require  treatment  by  the  Department  of 
State  and  whatever  other  Government  agency  may 
lave  a  primary  interest  in  the  subject.  A  few 
sxamples  may  be  cited  as  typical  of  matters  re- 
miring  such  bilateral  interdepartmental  contacts. 

Foreign  policy  considerations  on  route  recom- 
nendations  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  are 
:oordinated  directly  with  the  Board  and,  if  neces- 
:ary,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  screens  the 
board's  recommendations  on  U.S.  international 
Routes  prior  to  their  submission  to  the  President 
:or  his  approval.  Coordination  between  the  De- 
triment of  State  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  responsibility  for  the 
jolicies  and  programs  in  the  technical  and  oper- 
iting  fields  of  civil  aviation,  is  often  required  in 
>rder  that  opportunities  for  improvement  of  air 
lavigation  practices  and  of  deficient  facilities 
Jong  U.S.  certificated  routes  abroad  can  be 
explored. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  unique  coordina- 
ion  between  military  and  civil  aviation.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  concerned  with  matters  of 


common  civil-military  interest,  such  as  air  navi- 
gation facilities  and  services,  standards  and  prac- 
tices proposed  or  adopted  by  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization,  civil  regulations  and 
decisions  that  may  affect  the  size  of  the  civil  air 
fleet,  civil  routes  of  military  interest,  etc.  Close 
liaison  must,  therefore,  be  maintained  so  that  dis- 
cussions and  negotiations  on  these  subjects  may 
reflect  or  incorporate  military  views.  Questions 
regarding  the  civil  use  of  military  facilities  and 
the  military  use  of  civil  facilities  must  frequently 
be  resolved  through  the  Department  of  State.  In 
addition  to  its  other  supplementary  services  to 
civil  aviation  interests,  the  Department  of  Defense 
provides  certain  search  and  rescue  facilities  and 
services  which  are  available  to  civil  aircraft  and 
should  be  integrated  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
with  the  international  program  for  protection  of 
aircraft  in  distress. 

The  active  interest  of  the  Department  of  State 
in  aviation  matters  within  the  Government  re- 
sults in  the  benefits  of  integrated  national  aviation 
policies  and  the  opportunity  for  the  Department 
to  monitor  decisions  directly  related  to  the  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  In  activities  abroad  the  Depart- 
ment is  able  to  support  and  indeed  to  promote  both 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  as  amended.  The  progress  of  U.S.  civil  avia- 
tion is  at  least  to  some  extent  contingent  upon  the 
development  of  world  aviation.  Equally  true  is 
the  fact  that  world  stability  and  economic  develop- 
ment are  dependent  upon  the  continuing  improve- 
ment of  international  communications,  facilities, 
and  services.  The  United  States  must  therefore 
continue  its  substantial  and  ever-increasing  in- 
terest in  the  entire  field  of  international  aviation. 

•  Mr.  Snowdon,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Aviation  Policy 
Staff,  Office  of  Transport  and  Communications 
Policy. 


Armistice  Discussions  in  Korea 

Press  Conference  Statement  ly  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  345  dated  June  30 

The  discussions  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
the  negotiations  with  the  Communists  with  refer- 
ence to  an  armistice  are  continuing.  The  princi- 
pal representatives,  Assistant  Secretary  Robertson 
from  the  political  side,  and  General  Clark  from 
the  military  side,  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
our  basic  thinking  and  our  continuing  desire  to 
achieve  an  armistice  under  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  President  Eisenhower's  letter  of  June  6 
to  President  Rhee.1     The  basic  position  of  this 

1  Bulletin  of  June  15,  1953,  p.  835. 
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Government  has  not  changed  since  that  time. 
Within  the  framework  of  President  Eisenhower's 
letter  our  representatives  have  been  given  a  large 
measure  of  discretion  as  to  procedure.  We  have 
not  yet  received  any  reports  as  to  what  took  place 
there  yesterday — that  is  last  night  our  time — and 
I  do  not  think  it  wise  for  me  to  make  any  state- 
ments here  which  might  embarrass  the  discussions 
in  Korea. 


Communist  Charges  Regarding 
Release  of  Korean  Prisoners 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  which  Gen.  Mark 
W.  Clark  sent  on  June  29  to  the  Communist  Com- 
manders  in  reply  to  their  letter  of  June  19 : 1 

Marshal  Kim  II  Sung, 

Commander  of  the  Korean  People's  Army 
General  Peng  Teh-htjai, 

Commander  of  the  Chinese  People's  Volun- 
teers 
The  United  Nations  Command  agrees,  of  course, 
that  the  escape  of  about  25,000  captured  personnel 
of  the  Korean  People's  Army  is  a  serious  incident 
and  unfortunately  has  not  been  conducive  to  the 
early  armistice  for  which  both  sides  have  been 
earnestly  striving.  The  United  Nations  Com- 
mand, by  means  of  General  Harrison's  letter  of  18 
June  1953,  immediately  informed  you  of  the  facts 
regarding  the  loss  of  these  prisoners.2 

We  felt  that  you  deserved  to  have  this  informa- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  time.  However,  in 
your  letter  of  19  June  I  note  that  for  one  reason  or 
another  you  fail  to  accept  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion which  we  accurately  reported  to  you,  and  you 
have  made  several  inaccurate  statements  of  fact. 
In  an  earnest  endeavor  to  achieve  an  early  armis- 
tice, I  shall  further  clarify  these  facts. 

Despite  our  voluntary  and  accurate  presentation 
of  these  facts  you  still  seem  to  consider  that  the 
"escape"  of  the  prisoners  and  their  "release"  by 
order  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Government  are 
contradictory  terms.  The  fact  is,  as  you  are  well 
aware  by  this  time,  that  the  prisoners  "escaped"  by 
breaking  through  the  prison  fences  and  barricades 
and,  except  for  those  who  were  captured,  disap- 
peared into  the  civil  population.  They  were  "re- 
leased" in  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  Government, 
without  the  knowledge  of,  and  contrary  to  the  in- 
tent of,  the  United  Nations  Command,  planned  and 
arranged  the  breakout,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea 
Army  security  guards  made  little  real  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  escape. 

In  replying  to  the  questions  which  you  asked  in 
your  letter,  I  believe  that  you  realize  the  armistice 


1  Bulletin  of  June  29,  1953,  p.  906. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  905. 


which  both  of  us  seek  is  a  military  armistice  be- 
tween the  military  commanders  of  both  sides. 
The  United  Nations  Command  is  a  military  com- 
mand and,  contrary  to  the  opinion  indicated  in 
your  letter  of  19  June,  does  not  exercise  authority 
over  the  Republic  of  Korea,  which  is  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  state  whose  government  is  the 
product  of  the  self-determination  of  its  millions 
of  people.  The  Republic  of  Korea  Army  was 
placed  by  its  Government  under  the  control  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  in  order  to  more  effec- 
tively repel  the  armed  aggression  against  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  I  believe  it  should  be  clear  to 
you  that  the  United  Nations  Command,  as  the 
result  of  a  commitment  made  by  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  does  not  command  the  Republic  of  Korea 
Army.  In  this  incident  that  Government  violated 
its  commitment,  issuing  orders  which  were  un- 
known to  me,  through  other  than  recognized  mili- 
tary channels  to  certain  Korean  army  units,  which 
permitted  the  prisoners  of  war  to  escape. 

You  also  asked  whether  the  armistice  in  Korea 
included  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  represented  by 
President  Syngman  Rhee ;  another  question,  which 
is  closely  related,  expressed  your  interest  in  know- 
ing what  assurances  there  may  be  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  armistice  agreement  on  the  part 
of  South  Korea.  It  is  necessary  here  to  reiterate 
that  the  armistice  which  we  seek  is  a  military 
armistice  between  the  commanders  of  both  sides 
and  involving  the  forces  available  to  the  com- 
manders of  both  sides. 

It  is  recognized  that  certain  provisions  of  the 
armistice  agreement  require  the  cooperation  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  You  are 
assured  that  the  United  Nations  Command  and  the 
interested  governments  concerned  will  make 
every  effort  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Where  nec- 
essary the  United  Nations  Command  will,  to  the 
limits  of  its  ability,  establish  military  safeguards 
to  insure  that  the  armistice  terms  are  observed. 

Our  willingness  to  do  this  should  be  apparent 
to  you  by  the  concurrence  which  we  have  given 
to  those  portions  of  the  terms  of  reference  which 
require  the  United  Nations  Command  to  take 
certain  action  to  insure  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  neutral  nations  reparation  commission  and 
its  personnel. 

It  is  regrettable  that  you  choose  to  allege  that 
the  United  Nations  Command  connived  in  the 
escape  of  the  prisoners.  Besides  being  contrary 
to  the  obvious  facts,  such  accusation  tends  to  ob- 
struct rather  than  to  facilitate  an  armistice  agree- 
ment. The  United  Nations  Command  is  continu- 
ing its  efforts  to  recover  the  prisoners  of  war  who 
have  escaped.  It  would  be  unrealistic,  however, 
and  misleading  to  imply  that  an  appreciable  num- 
ber of  these  prisoners  could  be  recovered  now  that 
they  have  disappeared  among  the  population, 
which  is  disposed  to  shelter  and  protect  them. 
You  undoubtedly  realize  that  the  recovery  of  all 
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these  prisoners  would  be  as  impossible  for  us  as 
it  would  be  for  your  side  to  recover  the  50,000 
South  Korean  prisoners  "released"  by  your  side 
during  the  course  of  hostilities.  You,  of  course, 
understand  that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  will 
facilitate  the  return  of  the  escaped  Korean  pris- 
oners of  war  to  your  side  if  they  are  not  opposed 
to  such  return.  Under  the  provisions  of  Para- 
graph 59  of  the  draft  armistice  agreement,  the 
escaped  prisoners  of  war  can  proceed  to  your  side 
if  they  so  desire  after  the  armistice  becomes 
effective. 

Following  the  signing  of  an  armistice,  the  ex- 
change of  those  prisoners  of  war  who  desire  re- 
patriation will  involve  the  12,000  of  our  personnel 
reported  by  you  in  April  1952,  plus  the  additional 
ones  captured  since  that  date  and  now  in  your 
hands,  as  compared  with  about  74,000  of  your 
personnel,  including  approximately  69,000  Kor- 
eans, now  in  our  hands,  whom  we  are  prepared  to 
return  to  you. 

This  letter  is  an  earnest  effort  by  the  United 
Nations  Command  to  acquaint  you  with  the  facts. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  delegations  meet  immedi- 
ately to  exchange  information  as  to  the  time  at 
which  respective  components  of  the  neutral  nations 
supervisory  commission  can  be  prepared  to  func- 
tion in  order  that  an  effective  date  for  the  armis- 
tice may  be  established  and,  on  receipt  of  that  in- 
formation, the  armistice  agreement  as  has  been 
developed  by  our  respective  delegations  be  signed. 

Mark  W.  Clark, 
General,  United  States  Army, 
Commander  in  Chief,  United 
Nations  Command. 


The  Continuing  Need  for  Building 
Free-World  Strength  Through  NATO 

by  Ambassador  John  C.  Hughes 

U.S.  Permanent  Representative  to  NAC1 

On  this  occasion  of  my  first  appearance  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Council,  I  want  to  say  that  it  is 
an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  an  organization  which 
means  so  much  to  the  people  of  my  own  country 
and  to  the  future  of  the  entire  civilized  world. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  attest  to  the  deep  and 
enduring  interest  which  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  have  in  Nato.  The 
facts  speak  more  forcefully  than  any  words  I 
might  utter.     Even  before  Nato  was  formed,  the 


1  Statement  made  before  the  North  Atlantic  Council  at 
Paris  on  June  24  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date 
by  the  Council's  information  service. 
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basic  community  interests  of  the  Atlantic  peoples 
found  recognition  in  an  unprecedented  program 
of  cooperation  to  relieve  Europe's  postwar  eco- 
nomic distress.  My  country  has  already  contrib- 
uted more  than  10  billion  dollars  to  the  Nato  de- 
fense system,  and  this  contribution  is  continuing. 
We  have  assigned  a  substantial  number  of  Ameri- 
can troops  to  participate  in  the  Nato  defense 
forces,  the  largest  body  of  American  troops  ever 
stationed  outside  the  United  States  in  peacetime. 
I  believe  it  is  highly  significant  that  the  man  who 
is  now  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  a 
major  role  in  the  development  of  the  Nato  de- 
fense system.  Both  publicly  and  privately  the 
President  has  pointed  out  that  the  passage  of  time 
has  reinforced  his  faith  in  Nato. 

During  recent  months  we  have  heard  the  voices 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  assume  a  new  tone,  and 
men  and  women  throughout  the  free  world  have 
anxiously  asked  whether  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  willing  at  last  to  cooperate  sincerely 
in  a  program  for  lasting  peace.  It  is  only  natural 
that  all  of  us  who  are  bearing  heavy  financial 
burdens  in  creating  and  maintaining  our  defenses 
should  look  eagerly  for  any  evidence  of  peaceful 
intentions  within  the  Soviet  Union.  Recent  events 
in  Berlin  and  East  Germany  may  have  dimmed 
our  hopes,  but  so  long  as  a  reasonable  hope  exists, 
we  must  not  ignore  any  practical  and  honorable 
opportunity  to  bring  genuine  peace  to  the  world. 
Actions  speak  louder  than  words,  however,  and 
in  the  absence  of  proof  to  confirm  our  hopes,  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  our  guard  down. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  can  continue  to 
pursue  with  confidence  the  proven  principles 
which  underlie  the  Nato  partnership.  From  the 
beginning,  our  purposes  and  practices  have  been 
peaceful.  We  have  threatened  no  nation  nor  have 
we  committed  aggression  against  any  people.  We 
have  sought  strength  and  unity  solely  for  our  own 
security  and  well-being.  If  our  strength  and  unity 
have,  in  fact,  produced  a  willingness  by  others 
to  consider  a  peaceful  approach  to  international 
problems,  then  it  is  all  the  more  important  that 
we  continue  to  develop  our  strength  and  to  tighten 
the  bonds  of  our  association. 

Despite  the  great  progress  made  in  building 
Nato  defenses,  we  all  realize  that  these  defenses 
are  still  inferior  to  the  monstrous  military  forces 
which  exist  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Until  our 
defenses  are  adequate,  it  would  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous for  us  to  take  comfort  in  the  hope  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  have  no  intention  of  using  these 
forces  against  the  Nato  area.  Human  intentions 
are  fragile  and  uncertain  things.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  gamble  the  fate  of  Western  civilization  on 
a  polite  smile  or  a  flattering  word.  We  cannot 
pin  our  hopes  on  the  intentions  of  others ;  we  must 
find  security  in  our  own  strength. 

Whatever  the  future  may  hold  for  us,  we  may 
be  certain  that  the  unity  which  we  are  creating 
among  ourselves  will  pay  tremendous  dividends. 
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Sometimes  we  build  better  than  we  know.  If  the 
day  for  which  we  hope  at  last  arrives — if  we 
are  able  to  establish  the  necessary  conditions  for 
enduring  peace  and  universal  security — our  part- 
nership can  divert  its  principal  energies  to  im- 
proving the  spiritual  and  material  well-being  of 
our  peoples.  I  am  convinced  that  the  institutions, 
the  habits  of  consultation  and  cooperation,  the 
spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  respect,  and  the 
harmony  of  thought  and  action  which  we  are 
developing  in  Nato  will  not  only  protect  our  com- 
mon civilization  through  the  years  ahead,  but  will 
also  afford  us  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for 
creating  a  better,  stronger,  and  happier  civiliza- 
tion. This,  I  believe,  is  our  ultimate  purpose,  and 
it  will  be  our  ultimate  triumph. 


Terms  of  Reference  for  U.  S.  Mission  to  NATO 

Department  Circular  No.   36  dated  June  30,   1953 

Subject  :  U.S.  Mission  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization and  European  Regional  Organiza- 
tions (Usro) 

1.  The  President,  on  June  16,  1953,  approved  the  at- 
tached terms  of  reference  for  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  European  Regional 
Organizations  (Useo).  The  transition  from  the  present 
organization  of  the  Office  of  the  Special  Representative 
in  Europe  (See)  will  be  effected  by  subsequent  actions. 

2.  Action  responsibility  in  the  Department  on  Usro 
matters  will  reside  primarily  in  the  Bureau  of  European 
Affairs. 


Enclosure 

Memorandum  with  Reference  to  the  Reorganization  of 

the  Special  Representative  in  Europe  (Sre) 

May  26,  1953 

1.  To  succeed  the  U.S.  special  representative  in  Europe, 
a  U.S.  Mission  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion and  European  Regional  Organizations  (Usro)  is  to 
be  established  on  a  pattern  similar  to  the  U.S.  country- 
team  pattern. 

2.  The  head  of  the  Usro  team  will  be  the  U.S.  permanent 
representative  on  the  North  Atlantic  Council  and  will  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  He  will  report  directly  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  will  be  responsible  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  He  will  also  serve  as  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive to  the  Ministerial  Council  of  the  Oeec  (Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation).  He  will  have  a 
deputy  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  who  will  be 
the  head  of  the  Political  Section  of  Usro,  will  serve  as 
alternate  permanent  representative  to  Nac  (North  Atlan- 
tic Council),  and  will  act  as  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the 
mission  in  the  absence  of  the  chief  of  Usro.  At  the  Wash- 
ington level,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  provide  necessary 
coordination  with  responsible  departments  and  agencies. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  will  have  a  principal 
representative  on  Usro,  appointed  by  him,  who  will  report 
to  him  through  the  chief  of  Usro,  will  be  the  Defense  ad- 
viser to  the  chief  of  Usro  concerning  the  Secretary's  re- 
sponsibilities in  Nato  (North  Atlantic  Tren  ty 
Organization)  and  his  responsibilities  for  multilateral 
aspects  of  the  Msp  (Mutual  Security  Program)  in  Europe, 
and  will  be  the  head  of  the  Defense  section  of  Usro. 

There  will  be  full  coordination  between  the  chief  of 
Usro  and  U.S.  Cinceur.  (Commander-in-Chief,  Europe). 
The  chief  of  Usro  may  secure  advice  from  U.S.  Cinceub 


and  other  military  officers  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  problems  falling 
within  Usro's  responsibility. 

4.  The  Director  for  Mutual  Security  will  have  a  princi- 
pal representative  on  Usro,  appointed  by  him,  who  will 
report  to  him  through  the  chief  of  Usro,  will  handle  Dms 
(Director  for  Mutual  Security)  responsibilities  for  multi- 
lateral mutual-security-program  operations  in  Europe, 
and  will  be  the  alternate  U.S.  representative  to  the  Min- 
isterial Council  of  the  Oeec,  the  U.S.  observer  on  Oeec  at 
the  working  level,  the  economic  adviser  to  the  chief  of 
Usro,  and  the  head  of  the  economic  section  of  Usro. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  have  the  princi- 
pal representative  on  Usro,  appointed  by  him,  who  will 
report  to  him,  through  the  chief  of  Usro,  and  will  be  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  chief  of  Usro. 

6.  Useo  will  function  only  with  Nato,  Oeec,  and  such 
other  multilateral  or  supranational  organizations  as  may 
be  determined,  and  will  not  have  any  supervisory  pow- 
ers over  the  U.S.  country  teams  of  Europe. 

7.  The  communications  channels  of  Usro  will  be  similar 
to  the  communications  channels  of  a  country  team  and 
subject  to  the  same  limitations.  The  Ambassador  (the 
chief  of  Usro)  will  report  to  and  receive  instructions  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  all  matters  relating  to  foreign 
policy. 

8.  The  chief  of  Usro,  as  U.S.  permanent  representative 
on  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  will  be  the  only  one  with 
rank  of  Ambassador,  and  his  principal  advisers  will  have 
the  rank  of  Minister.  The  staff  of  Usro  will  be  integrated 
in  the  sense  that  the  chief  of  Usro  will  be  responsible  for 
providing  it  with  general  direction,  leadership,  and  co- 
ordination and  that  he  has  authority  to  utilize  it  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  the  effective  conduct  of  the  operations 
of  the  mission. 

9.  It  is  anticipated  that: 

(a)  It  will  constantly  be  necessary  for  the  departments 
concerned  in  Washington  to  reach,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  U.S.  positions  which  will  be 
transmitted  in  joint  messages  to  Usro  and  will  be  carried 
out  by  the  multilateral  team ; 

(&)  Usro,  under  the  leadership  of  the  chief  of  Usro, 
will  consistently  seek  to  work  out  agreed  joint  recom- 
mendations on  multilateral  problems  to  the  representative 
Washington  departments  concerned ; 

(c)  administrative  services  will  be  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  State; 

(d)  the  members  of  Usro  will  not  initiate  directly  with 
officials  of  other  governments,  except  for  those  govern- 
ments' representatives  on  the  multilateral  organization, 
any  item  of  U.S.  business. 


Approved: 

Department  of  State 
Department  of  Treasury 
Department  of  Defense 
Director  for  Mutual  Security 

Approved  D.  E.        June  16,  1953 


Walter  B.  Smith 
G.  M.  Humphrey 
C.  E.  Wilson 
H.  E.  Stassen 


Italian  Firm  To  Produce 
Jet  Engine  Parts  for  NATO 

The  Fiat  Company  of  Italy  will  produce  turbo- 
jet engine  spare  parts  for  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (Nato)  planes,  under  a  $3,470,000 
defense-support  project,  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  announced  on  June  18. 

Fiat,  leading  Italian  automotive  and  aero- 
nautical firm,  was  designated  by  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  the  Department  of  Defense  as  a 
European  source  of  jet  engine  spare  parts,  as  a 
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result  of  a  survey  of  European  manufacturers  by 
U.S.  military  authorities. 

The  Fiat  project  is  designed  to  relieve  the  United 
States  of  having  to  supply  Nato  requirements  of 
turbojet  components  from  domestic  sources.  The 
Fiat  production  also  will  provide  a  source  of  the 
parts  for  the  Nato  countries  without  requiring 
dollar  payments  or  credits. 

Other  advantages  of  the  Italian  source  will  be 
shorter  supply  lines,  reduction  of  quantities  in  the 
"pipeline,"  elimination  of  bottlenecks  caused  by 
items  in  short  supply,  and  development  of 
European  know-how  in  this  segment  of  military 
production. 

Under  the  Msa  defense-support  project, 
$3,470,000  out  of  Msa  funds,  programed  for  the 
Italian  Government,  will  be  provided  in  dollar 
exchange  for  the  purchase  of  $2,440,000  in  machine 
tools,  $450,000  in  metal-working  machinery,  $240,- 
000  in  electrical  equipment,  and  $340,000  in  other 
miscellaneous  items  needed  to  establish  the  spare- 
parts  production  at  Fiat.  All  these  items  are  to 
be  purchased  in  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  the  equipment  financing,  ocean- freight  charges 
are  estimated  at  $230,000. 

Besides  its  obligation  to  finance  the  lira  equiv- 
alent of  the  MsA-dollar  grant,  which  is  made  to  the 
Italian  Government,  Fiat  will  cover  the  non-dol- 
lar costs  of  setting  up  the  production  facilities, 
including  the  equivalent  of  $1,000,000  in  Italian 
lira  costs  and  $1,904,000  equivalent  for  other 
European  currency  procurement. 


Bermuda  Talks  Postponed ; 
Foreign  Ministers  To  Meet 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  27 

The  President  on  June  27  sent  the  following 
message  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain: 

Dear  Winston  : 

I  am  deeply  distressed  to  learn  that  your  physi- 
cians have  advised  you  to  lighten  your  duties  at 
this  time  and  that  consequently  you  will  be  unable 
to  come  to  Bermuda  for  our  talks. 

I  look  upon  this  only  as  a  temporary  deferment 
of  our  meeting.  Your  health  is  of  great  concern 
to  all  the  world  and  you  must,  therefore,  bow  to 
the  advice  of  your  physicians. 

With  best  wishes  from  your  friend. 

Ike 


Press  release  347  dated  June  30 

In  view  of  the  postponement  of  the  Bermuda 
talks,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
the  Acting  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  Foreign  Minister  of  France  have 
agreed  to  meet  in  Washington  beginning  July  10 
to  discuss  problems  of  common  interest  to  their 
three  countries. 


The  Export-Import  Bank: 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  1 

Prepared  by  the  President  and  Transmitted  to 
the  /Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Congress  Assembled,  April  30,  1953,  Pursuant  to 
the  Provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  19^9, 
Approved  June  20, 19^9,  as  Amended 

Section  1.  The  Managing  Director.  There  is 
hereby  established  the  office  of  Managing  Director 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Managing  Director.  The 
Managing  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $17,500  per  annum. 

Sec.  2.  Deputy  Director.  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  office  of  Deputy  Director  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington.  The  Deputy  Direc- 
tor shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $16,000  per  annum, 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Managing 
Director  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and 
shall  act  as  Managing  Director  during  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  Managing  Director  or  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Managing 
Director. 

Sec.  3.  Assistant  Director.  There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished the  office  of  Assistant  Director  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington.  The  Assistant 
Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Managing  Di- 
rector under  the  classified  civil  service,  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter 
fixed  by  law  for  Grade  GS-18  of  the  general  sched- 
ule established  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Managing  Director  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe. 

Sec.  4.  Functions  transferred  to  the  Managing 
Director.  All  functions  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Managing  Director. 

Sec.  5.  General  policies.  The  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Problems  shall  from  time  to  time  establish 
general  lending  and  other  financial  policies  which 
shall  govern  the  Managing  Director  in  the  conduct 
of  the  lending  and  other  financial  operations  of  the 
Bank. 

Sec.  6.  Performance  of  transferred  functions. 
The  Managing  Director  may  from  time  to  time 
make  such  provisions  as  he  deems  appropriate  au- 
thorizing the  performance  of  any  of  the  functions 
of  the  Managing  Director  by  any  other  officer,  or 
by  any  agency  or  employee,  of  the  Bank. 

Sec.  7.  Abolitions.     The  following  are  hereby 


1 18  Fed.  Reg.  3741.  Effective  June  30,  1953,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  6  of  the  act ;  published  pursuant  to 
section  11  of  the  act  (63  Stat.  203 ;  5  U.  S.  C.  Sup.  133z). 
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abolished :  (1)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington,  including  the 
offices  of  the  members  thereof  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 3  (a)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945, 
as  amended;  (2)  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Bank, 
together  with  the  functions  of  the  said  Advisory 
Board;  and  (3)  the  function  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  of  being  a  member  of  the 
National    Advisory     Council    on    International 


Monetary  and  Financial  Problems.  The  Man- 
aging Director  shall  make  such  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  for  winding  up  any  outstanding 
affairs  of  the  said  abolished  boards  and  offices  not 
otherwise  provided  for  in  this  reorganization  plan. 
Sec.  8.  Effective  date.  Sections  3  to  7,  inclu- 
sive, of  this  reorganization  plan  shall  become  effec- 
tive when  the  Managing  Director  first  appointed 
hereunder  enters  upon  office  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  reorganization  plan. 


Reports  of  U.N.  Command  Operations  in  Korea 


SIXTY-FIRST  REPORT:    FOR  THE  PERIOD 
JANUARY  l-15r19S3i 

U.N.  doc.  S/2991 
Dated  April  17,  1953 

[Excerpts] 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  61  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period  1-15 
January  1953,  inclusive.  United  Nations  Command  com- 
muniques numbers  1481-1495  provide  detailed  accounts 
of  these  operations. 

Armistice  negotiations  continued  in  recess,  but  com- 
munications were  retained  through  liaison  officers.  At 
a  meeting  of  liaison  officers  on  1  January  1953  the  United 
Nations  Command  Liaison  OflBcer  rejected  a  Communist 
protest  of  an  alleged  overflight  of  the  conference  site 
which  reportedly  occurred  on  24  December  1952.  Ac- 
cording to  eye  witness  and  radar  surveillance  reports  the 
United  Nations  Command  aircraft  did  not  approach  closer 
than  one  mile  to  the  neutral  conference  area. 

On  2  January  1953  the  United  Nations  Command  Senior 
Liaison  Officer  delivered  another  letter  rejecting  a  Com- 
munist protest  of  an  overflight  which  occurred  on  26 
December  1952.  His  letter  included  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  in  spite  of  costly  and 
elaborate  physical  measures  to  insure  pilot  recognition 
of  the  conference  site  at  Panmunjom,  and  careful  instruc- 
tion of  United  Nations  Command  pilots  in  order  to  prevent 
overflight  of  the  Kaesong-Panmunjom  area  and  road, 
overflights  will  occasionally  occur.     Where  no  hostile  act 


1  Transmitted  on  Apr.  16  to  the  Secretary-General,  for 
circulation  to  members  of  the  Security  Council,  by  the 
U.S.  representative  to  the  U.N.  Text  of  the  50th  report 
appears  in  the  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15,  1952,  p.  958 ;  the  51st 
and  52d  reports,  Dec.  29,  1952,  p.  1034;  the  53d  report, 
Jan.  26,  1953,  p.  155 ;  the  54th  report,  Feb.  9,  1953,  p.  224 ; 
the  55th  report,  Feb.  16,  1953,  p.  276;  the  56th  report, 
Mar.  2,  1953,  p.  348;  and  excerpts  from  the  57th,  58th, 
and  59th  reports,  May  11,  1953,  p.  690.  The  60th  report 
(U.N.  doc.  S/2982  dated  Apr.  6,  1953)  was  not  printed. 
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is  committed  within  these  areas,  such  overflights  do  not 
violate  the  spirit  of  the  existing  understanding  between 
liaison  officers,  but  fall  within  the  exceptions,  "weather 
and  technical  conditions  beyond  control",  provided  for 
by  paragraph  5  of  the  understanding. 

On  7  January  1953  the  Senior  Communist  Liaison  Of- 
ficer delivered  a  letter  protesting  an  overflight  alleged 
to  have  occurred  on  4  January  1953.  On  11  January  1953 
the  Senior  United  Nations  Command  Liaison  Officer  re- 
jected the  Communist  protest  of  7  January.  His  letter 
contained  the  following  statement : 

The  United  Nations  Command  has  never  agreed  that 
overflight  of  the  conference  site  by  military  aircraft  by 
itself  constitutes  a  hostile  act.  The  United  Nations  Com- 
mand did  agree  that:  "Except  under  weather  and  tech- 
nical conditions  beyond  control  the  military  aircraft  of 
both  sides  shall  not  fly  over  the  conference  site  area  at 
Panmunjom."  Your  statement  that  these  harmless  inci- 
dents of  inadvertent  overflight  would  make  it  "utterly 
impossible  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  the  conference 
cite  area"  is  patently  untenable,  since  such  incidents  have 
unavoidably  occurred  at  intervals  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  agreement's  existence  without  prejudice  to  the 
continued  maintenance  of  the  conference  site. 

The  United  Nations  Command  has  every  intention  of 
abiding  by  the  spirit  of  the  Security  Agreements  reached 
at  Panmunjom  on  22  October  1951,  but  does  not  propose 
to  accept  the  picayune  complaints  registered  by  your  side 
on  every  slightest  pretext.  Your  protest  of  7  January  is 
accordingly  rejected. 

On  15  January  1953  the  Senior  United  Nations  Com- 
mand Liaison  Officer  delivered  the  following  letter  to  the 
Communists  in  a  meeting  at  Panmunjom : 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Senior  Dele- 
gate of  the  United  Nations  Command  Delegation,  you 
are  hereby  notified  that  effective  25  January  1953  the 
United  Nations  Command  will  grant  immunity  from 
attack  on  two  convoys  per  week  between  Kaesong  and 
Pyongyang,  consisting  of  not  more  than  six  trucks  and 
three  jeeps  each,  provided  that : 

a.  One  such  convoy  depart  Kaesong  and  the  other  de- 
part Pyongyang  between  0600  and  0700  hours  on  Sunday 
of  each  week ; 
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b.  Such  convoys  follow  the  prescribed  route  that  passes 
through  Sohung  and  Namchonjom  and  complete  travel  by 
2000  hours  on  Sunday  ; 

c.  All  convoy  vehicles  are  marked  with  red  panels 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  air,  and  remain  in  convoy ; 

d.  On  the  approach  of  aircraft,  convoys  will  not  seek 
cover  but  remain  in  movement  along  the  road  without 
increasing  speed. 

Under  present  conditions  with  the  armistice  negotia- 
tions in  recess,  no  valid  reason  for  the  continuance  of 
the  privilege  granted  on  25  November  1951  exists,  and 
the  United  Nations  Command  will  hereafter  allow  only 
that  immunity  described  above.  However,  at  any  time 
that  meetings  of  the  main  delegations  are  resumed,  the 
United  Nations  Command  will  reconsider  your  require- 
ments for  immunity  to  attack  of  your  delegation's  con- 
voys. As  your  authorities  have  been  previously  informed, 
the  United  Nations  Command  Delegation  stands  ready  to 
resume  meetings  at  any  time  upon  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
your  Senior  Delegate  stating  that  he  is  ready  to  accept 
one  of  the  United  Nations  Command  proposals  for  the 
attainment  of  an  armistice,  or  offering  a  constructive 
proposal  which  could  lead  to  an  honorable  armistice. 

The  Senior  Communist  Liaison  Officer  after  scanning 
the  letter  made  the  following  statement :  "I  hereby  notify 
your  side  that  in  due  course  of  time  our  side  will  talk 
with  your  side  regarding  this  matter." 


Communications  directed  to  enemy  civilians  and  troops, 
informing  them  of  the  sincerity  of  United  Nations  Com- 
mand peace  efforts  and  the  humanitarianism  embodied 
in  the  principle  of  non-forced  repatriation,  were  continued, 
employing  leaflets  and  radio  broadcasts.  This  campaign 
to  penetrate  the  informational  blackout  imposed  by  the 
Communist  leaders  in  Korea  has  assumed  major  pro- 
portions during  recent  months  in  an  effort  to  counter  the 
effects  of  the  calculated  hate  program  of  the  Communists. 
The  United  States  Government  has  agreed  to  a  request 
from  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  re- 
examine the  procedures  now  being  followed  in  making 
dollar  payments  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  for  the  United 
States  share  of  won  expended  for  military  purposes  in  the 
Korean  effort.  New  arrangements  were  being  developed 
in  early  January  1953  whereby  United  States  payments 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea  for  won  received  will  be  made 
monthly  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  preparing 
a  comprehensive  budget  for  FT  1953-54,  which  begins 
1  April  1953.  Reliance  upon  the  comprehensive  budget 
technique,  not  used  by  the  Republic  of  Korea  before,  is 
designed  to  disclose  in  a  single  document  the  total  inte- 
grated requirement  for  expenditure  and  receipt  of  public 
funds  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The 
deficit  disclosed  by  the  comprehensive  budget  may  be 
viewed  as  suggestive  of  the  magnitude  of  additional  in- 
digenous receipts  required  as  well  as  the  area  of  further 
foreign-aid  contributions.  Initial  hearings  were  held  in 
December  1952  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  Combined 
Economic  Board.  Data  thus  made  available  to  the  United 
Nations  Command  will  be  useful  in  determining  military 
assistance  as  well  as  economic  aid  required  to  assist  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  their  struggle  with 
Chinese  and  North  Korean  Communists. 

A  representative  of  the  United  Nations  Korean  Recon- 
struction Agency  met  with  United  Nations  Command  offi- 
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cials  in  Tokyo  on  14  January  1953.  The  program  which 
the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  will 
undertake  in  supplementing  the  Commander  in  Chief's 
United  Nations  Command  operations  in  civil  relief  and 
economic  aid  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  discussed. 
During  the  discussion  it  was  indicated  that  action  has 
been  taken  to  expedite  the  implementation  of  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency's  expanded 
operations. 


SIXTY-FOURTH  REPORT: 
FEBRUARY  16-28,  1953- 


FOR  THE  PERIOD 


U.N.  doc.  S/3037 
Dated  June  19,  1953 

[Excerpts] 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  64  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period  16-28 
February  1953,  inclusive.  United  Nations  Command  com- 
muniques numbers  1527-1539  provide  detailed  accounts  of 
these  operations. 

Armistice  negotiations  continued  in  recess  but  liaison 
was  maintained.  There  were  six  meetings  between  liaison 
officers. 

At  a  meeting  on  19  February,  a  letter  from  the  Senior 
United  Nations  Command  Delegate  to  the  Communist 
Senior  Delegate  was  delivered  in  which  General  Harrison 
rejected  a  Communist  charge  that  the  United  Nations 
Command  had,  on  26  November  1952,  bombed  a  prisoner- 
of-war  camp  in  North  Korea,  holding  United  Nations 
Command  personnel.  An  excerpt  of  General  Harrison's 
letter  follows : 

In  your  letter  of  1  December  1952  you  alleged,  without 
any  substantiating  evidence,  that  United  Nations  Com- 
mand aircraft  bombed  Prisoner-of-War  Camp  Number  9 
at  Sunchon  on  26  November  1952. 

It  has  been  determined  that  no  United  Nations  air- 
craft expended  any  ordnance  in  the  vicinity  of  Sunchon 
at  the  time  stated.  Your  charges  are,  therefore,  proved 
to  be  false  and  are  rejected. 

Also  on  19  February  the  credentials  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Harry  M.  Odren,  United  States  Air  Force,  were 
presented  appointing  him  as  a  United  Nations  Command 
Liaison  Officer  to  replace  Lieutenant  Colonel  Earl  H. 
Robinson,  United  States  Air  Force. 

On  23  February  the  Senior  Communist  Delegate  re- 
plied to  General  Harrison's  letter  of  19  February  and 
repeated  the  ridiculous  charge  that  the  United  Nations 
Command  had,  in  violation  of  agreement,  bombed  the 
Communist  Prisoner-of-War  Camp  at  Sunchon.  It  is 
anticipated  that  a  reply  to  General  Nam  Il's  typically 
abusive  letter  will  be  made  in  order  to  set  the  record 
straight  and  expose  the  falsity  of  the  Communist  position. 

The  prisoner  of  war  incidents  continued  their  now 
familiar  pattern  of  harassment.  The  practice  of  attack- 
ing unarmed  security  personnel  who  entered  the  various 
enclosures   continued.     On   23    February,    a    civilian    in- 


transmitted  on  Apr.  18.  The  62d  and  63d  reports 
(U.N.  docs.  S/2999  dated  Apr.  27,  1953  and  S/3017  dated 
May  25,  1953,  respectively)  are  not  printed  here. 
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ternee  on  Pongain-do  attacked  an  unarmed  United  Na- 
tions Command  work  supervisor  who  was  forced  to  defend 
himself  with  a  pick  handle. 

At  Chogu-ri,  on  Koje-do,  the  prisoners  in  one  enclosure 
refused  to  form  for  head  count  and  work  details.  Ini- 
tially, orders  were  issued  to  form  for  work  details  by 
the  compound  commander,  then  by  the  enclosure  com- 
mander, and  finally  by  the  camp  commander.  All  orders 
were  refused  and  the  usual  inciting  chants  were  started. 
The  chanting  started  similar  chanting  in  the  neighbouring 
enclosures  as  the  prisoners  worked  themselves  into  a 
frenzy.  A  small  amount  of  non-toxic  irritants  was  used, 
and  the  camp  commander  again  called  upon  the  recalci- 
trant prisoners  to  form  for  the  work  detail.  The  order 
was  still  refused,  and  the  camp  commander  was  forced  to 
use  additional  non-toxic  irritants  and  a  security  platoon 
to  enforce  order.  The  demonstrations  in  the  neighbouring 
enclosures  ceased  as  soon  as  order  was  restored  in  the 
compound  that  had  instigated  the  harassment. 

The  following  day,  at  the  same  camp,  the  prisoners 
again  attempted  to  harass  the  camp  officials  by  refusing 
to  obey  orders.  Non-toxic  irritants  again  had  to  be  used 
to  restore  order.  Later  that  day,  the  enclosure  com- 
mander apprehended  a  prisoner  stealing  coal.  Upon  being 
ordered  to  rejoin  his  work  detail,  the  prisoner,  with  three 
others,  attempted  to  assault  the  enclosure  commander. 
Prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  tower  guard  circum- 
vented the  attack. 

On  the  following  day,  25  February,  a  civilian  internee 
at  Pongam-do  attacked  the  compound  commander  when 
ordered  to  report  to  the  enclosure  command  post.  The 
enclosure  commander  was  able  to  defend  himself  with  a 
stick  until  armed  assistance  arrived. 

The  highlight  of  activities  during  this  period  was  the 
letter  addressed  to  Kim  II  Sung,  Supreme  Commander 
of  the  Korean  People's  Army,  and  Peng  Teh-Huai,  Com- 
mander of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers,  by  General 
Clark,  Commander  in  Chief,  United  Nations  Command. 
This  letter,  delivered  by  the  Senior  United  Nations  Com- 
mand Liaison  Officer  to  his  Communist  counterpart  on 
22  February  1953,  pointed  out  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  in  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  13  December 
1952,  had  called  on  both  sides  in  the  Korean  conflict,  as  a 
gesture  of  good  will,  to  implement  the  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples of  the  Geneva  Convention  by  repatriating  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners  of  war  in  accordance  with  appropriate 
articles  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  The  letter  stated, 
further,  that  the  United  Nations  Command  had  always 
adhered  scrupulously  to  the  humanitarian  principles  of 
the  Geneva  Convention,  and  still  remained  ready  to  im- 
plement, immediately,  the  repatriation  of  seriously  sick 
and  wounded  prisoners  of  war.  The  United  Nations  Com- 
mand wished  to  be  informed  if  the  Communists  were 
prepared  to  proceed  with  the  repatriation  of  seriously 
sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war  in  their  custody. 

Informational  media  directed  to  Communist-controlled 
areas  called  for  immediate  exchange  of  sick  and  infirm 
prisoners  of  war.  A  resolution  urging  such  an  exchange 
was  passed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  at  Geneva  "n  13  December  1952.    The 
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statement  of  Commander  in  Chief,  United  Nations  Com- 
mand, broadcast  on  22  February,  indicated  once  more  the 
willingness  of  the  Command  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  Red  Cross  resolution.  In  broadcasts  of  this  proposal 
to  the  people  of  North  Korea  and  the  troops  of  the  North 
Korean  and  Chinese  Communist  forces,  the  humanitarian 
spirit  which  has  characterized  the  United  Nations  attitude 
toward  Korea — from  the  initial  effort  against  Communist 
aggression  to  the  negotiations  at  Panmunjom — was 
reiterated. 

Discussions  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  regarding  Korean  currency  provided  to  the  United 
States  Forces  were  concluded  on  25  February  1953.  The 
United  States  Government  agreed  to  pay  $85,800,000  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea  for  full  and  final  settlement  of  all 
unpaid  Korean  currency  provided  to  the  United  States 
Forces  prior  to  7  February  1953.  This  payment  brings  the 
total  to  $163,490,444.99,  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  have  paid  for  Korean  currency  provided  by  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  Payment  for  Korean  currency  drawn 
each  month  will  hereafter  be  made  by  the  20th  day  of  the 
following  month.  These  arrangements  with  the  United 
States  Government  do  not  affect  the  arrangements  with 
respect  to  acquisition  of  and  settlement  for  Korean  cur- 
rency on  the  part  of  United  Nations  Forces,  other  than 
those  of  the  United  States. 
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D.N.  doc.  S/3038 
Dated  June  19,  1953 

[Excerpts] 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  65  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period  1-15 
March  1953,  inclusive.  United  Nations  Command  com- 
muniques numbers  1540-1554  provide  detailed  accounts 
of  these  operations. 

Armistice  Negotiations  continued  in  recess,  but  liaison 
officers  continued  to  meet  during  the  period.  On  4  March, 
the  Senior  United  Nations  Command  Liaison  Officer  re- 
minded the  Communist  Senior  Liaison  Officer  that  it  was 
inappropriate  to  introduce  propaganda  into  the  corre- 
spondence and  meetings  between  liaison  officers. 

On  11  March,  Colonel  Carlock,  the  Senior  United  Na- 
tions Command  Liaison  Officer,  delivered  a  reply  to  the 
Communist  protest  of  23  January.  This  protest  alleged 
that  United  Nations  Command  aircraft  had  strafed  a 
Communist  convoy  enroute  from  Kaesong  to  Pyongyang 
in  violation  of  the  United  Nations  Command  grant  of 
immunity.     The  text  of  Colonel  Carlock's  letter  follows: 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  dated  23  January  1953 
in  which  you  allege  that  military  aircraft  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  strafed  vehicles  of  your  delegation 
enroute  from  Kaesong  to  Pyongyang  at  a  point  approxi- 
mately six  kilometers  south  of  Hwangju  on  21  January 
1953. 

After  careful  internal  investigation  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Command,  it  has  been  determined  that  several  Com- 
munist vehicles  were  observed  by  United  Nations 
Command  pilots  in  the  general  area  of  the  attack  alleged 
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in  your  letter  of  23  January  1953.  One  such  vehicle, 
carrying  a  red  flag,  was  observed  on  the  north  edge  of 
Sariwon  and  another  truck,  marked  with  a  red  flag,  was 
later  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  alleged  strafing.  These 
vehicles  were  not  in  convoy  and  all  vehicles  observed 
along  the  road  between  Sariwon  and  Pyongyang  were 
widely  scattered.  Although  a  single  truck  was  attacked 
at  the  position  reported  by  you,  no  vehicle  bearing  red 
flags  or  panels  was  attacked.  The  United  Nations  Com- 
mand therefore  rejects  your  protest  as  fraud,  and  con- 
cludes that  the  evidence  furnished  by  you  on  12  February 
1953  was  not  related  to  any  vehicle  traveling  in  a  convoy 
under  the  United  Nations  Command  grant  of  immunity. 
Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  grant  of 
immunity  to  convoy  vehicles  of  your  delegation  specifies 
that  such  vehicles  must  remain  in  convoy.  You  are  ad- 
vised that  the  grant  of  immunity  to  your  delegation  convoy 
vehicles  which  became  effective  on  25  January  1953  con- 
tains the  same  stipulation.  The  United  Nations  Com- 
mand cannot  undertake  to  grant  immunity  from  attack 
to  your  convoy  vehicles  which  fail  to  observe  the  provi- 
sions of  the  grant  contained  in  my  letter  of  12  January 
1953. 

On  13  March,  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  General  Harrison 
addressed  to  General  Nam  II  was  delivered  to  Communist 
Liaison  Officers.  This  letter  was  in  reply  to  a  letter 
received  from  the  Communist  Senior  Delegate  on  23 
February  1953,  in  which  he  reiterated  the  false  charge 
that  the  United  Nations  Command  was  responsible  for 
the  bombing  of  a  Communist  Prisoner  of  War  camp  at 
Sunchon  on  the  night  of  26  November  1952.  The  text  of 
General  Harrison's  letter  is  quoted : 

Your  propaganda  letter  of  23  February  1953  repeats 
the  fraudulent  charge  that  the  United  Nations  Command 
bombed  the  Prisoner  of  War  camp  of  your  side  at  Sunchon 
on  the  night  of  26  November  1952.  Although,  after 
careful  investigation,  this  false  charge  was  rejected  in 
my  letter  of  19  February,  your  most  recent  letter  makes 
it  necessary  to  set  the  record  straight  with  respect  to  the 
whole  matter  of  prisoner  of  war  camps. 

As  you  should  be  aware,  Article  23  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention states : 

"No  prisoner  of  war  may  at  any  time  be  sent  to,  or 
detained  in  areas  where  he  may  be  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  combat  zone,  nor  may  his  presence  be  used  to 
render  certain  points  or  areas  immune  from  military 
operations. 

"Prisoners  of  war  shall  have  shelters  against  air 
bombardment  and  other  hazards  of  war,  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  local  civilian  population.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  those  engaged  in  the  protection  of  their  quar- 
ters against  the  aforesaid  hazards,  they  may  enter  such 
shelters  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  giving  of  the 
alarm.  Any  other  protective  measure  taken  in  favour 
of  the  population  shall  also  apply  to  them. 

"Detaining  Powers  shall  give  the  Powers  concerned, 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  Protecting  Powers,  all 
useful  information  regarding  the  geographical  locations 
of  prisoner  of  war  camps. 

"Whenever  military  considerations  permit,  prisoner 
of  war  camps  shall  be  indicated  in  the  daytime  by  the 
letters  PW  or  PG,  placed  so  as  to  be  clearly  visible  from 
the  air.  The  Powers  concerned  may,  however,  agree 
upon  any  other  system  of  marking.  Only  prisoner  of 
war  camps  shall  be  marked  as  such." 

You  are  reminded  that  it  was  only  upon  the  insistent 
demand  of  the  United  Nations  Command  that  your  side 
finally  furnished  information  as  to  the  geographical  loca- 
tions of  your  prisoner  of  war  camps.  Upon  checking  the 
reported  locations  by  means  of  aerial  photography,  a 
number  were  found  not  to  be  located  at  the  reported  posi- 
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tions  and  others  were  found  not  to  be  properly  marked. 
It  was  then  necessary  for  the  United  Nations  Command 
to  make  repeated  requests  in  order  to  get  you  to  furnish 
accurate  locations  and  to  have  your  prisoner  of  war  camps 
properly  and  clearly  marked. 

The  whole  world  is  aware  of  the  continued  refusal  of 
your  side  to  permit  observation  of  your  prisoner  of  war 
camps  by  any  Protecting  Power  or  an  impartial  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 
This  policy  of  your  side  which  prevents  on-the-spot  obser- 
vation by  impartial  and  unbiased  investigators,  conclu- 
sively demonstrates  unwillingness  or  inability  to  produce 
any  real  evidence  to  support  your  allegations  regarding 
happenings  within  the  territory  controlled  by  your  side. 
Even  the  most  perfunctory  study  of  Article  23  makes  it 
clearly  apparent  that  if,  at  any  time,  any  personnel  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  held  prisoner  by  your  side  have 
been  wounded  or  killed  by  our  aerial  attacks,  the 
primary  responsibility  attaches  to  your  side.  The  gross 
negligence  exhibited  by  your  side  in  failing  to  abide  by 
the  cited  article  of  the  Geneva  Convention  is  clearly 
documented  in  the  record  of  the  Armistice  Negotiations. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  statement  contained  in  your 
letter  of  23  February  1953,  it  only  serves  to  more  clearly 
establish  your  criminal  refusal  to  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  International  Law. 

Your  continued  use  of  the  liaison  machinery  at  Pan- 
munjom  as  a  channel  for  your  propaganda  is  a  repetition 
of  the  same  unethical  conduct  which  forces  a  recess  of 
Armistice  Negotiations.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  must 
point  out  that  neither  the  Armistice  Negotiations  nor  the 
arrangements  for  continued  liaison  between  both  sides 
imposes  any  obligation  upon  the  United  Nations  Command 
to  accept  communications  from  your  side  which  are  in 
no  way  related  to  the  armistice.  I,  therefore,  suggest 
again  that  you  confine  your  communications  to  matters 
which  may  be  considered  related  to  attainment  of  the 
armistice  and  that  you  cease  to  pervert  the  liaison  arrange- 
ments to  the  purposes  of  your  endless  propaganda. 

In  the  same  meeting  at  which  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand Senior  Delegate's  letter  was  delivered  the  Senior 
Communist  Liaison  Officer  orally  protested  an  alleged 
bombing  of  Kaesong  at  5 :  40  a.  m.  on  13  March.  Colonel 
Carlock  replied  that  the  United  Nations  Command  would 
investigate  the  alleged  incident,  and  on  14  March  a  United 
Nations  Command  party  including  investigators  and  press 
representatives  proceeded  to  Kaesong.  All  evidence  ob- 
tained was  turned  over  to  the  Commanding  General  of 
the  Fifth  Air  Force,  who  will  conduct  a  formal  investiga- 
tion to  determine  the  responsibility  for  this  apparent  vio- 
lation of  the  security  agreement  under  which  Kaesong  is 
protected  from  attack.  Upon  conclusion  of  this  investiga- 
tion a  reply  will  be  made  to  the  Communists,  and  the 
findings  will  be  included  in  the  appropriate  United  Na- 
tions Command  report. 

•  ... 

"Voice  of  United  Nations  Command"  broadcasts  con- 
tinued to  give  warnings  of  impending  air  attacks  against 
military  targets  in  North  Korea,  advising  civilians  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  targets  to  evacuate  their  families  to 
safety. 

The  historical  shortage  of  trained  medical  personnel 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  is  currently  aggravated  by  the  heavy  demands 
placed  on  the  native  physicians  by  the  current  situation. 
Assistance  of  incalculable  value  to  the  civilian  population 
is  being  given  by  two  complete  non-military  hospital  units, 
one  staffed  and  operated  by  the  Italian  Red  Cross  and 
the  other  by  a  group  from  Sweden. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings1 


Adjourned  during  June  1953 

Oeec   (Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation):  Con- 
ference on  European  Inland  Transport. 
U.  N.  (United  Nations): 

Commission  on  Human  Rights:  9th  Session 

International  Conference  To  Adopt  a  Protocol  on  Limitation  of 

the  Production  of  Opium. 
Economic    Commission    for    Europe:  3d    Regional    Meeting    of 
European  Statisticians. 
Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

Administrative  Council:  8th  Session 

International  Telegraph    Consultative  Committee:  7th  Plenary 
Assembly. 
Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Latin  American  Seminar  on  Land  Problems 

Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  21st  Session 

17th  Session  of  the  Council 

International  Chestnut  Commission 

Who  (.World  Health  Organization) : 

Executive  Board:   12th  Session 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Governing  Body:  122d  Session 

Annual  Conference:  36th  Session 

Meeting  of  Directing  Council  of  the  American  International  Insti- 
tute for  the  Protection  of  Childhood. 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Quarantine  Regulations  (South  Pacific  Com- 
mission). 
Unesco    (United    Nations    Educational,    Scientific    and    Cultural 

Organization):  Executive  Board:  34th  Session. 
Eighth  Pan  American  Railway  Congress 

Pan  American  Highway  Congress,  Provisional  Committee  .... 

International  Tin  Study  Group,  Working  Party 

13th  International  Dairy  Congress  and  International  Dairy  Expo- 
sition. 

International  Whaling  Commission,  5th  Annual  Meeting 

International  Commission  for  Criminal  Investigation:  22d  General 
Assembly. 


Paris Mar.  18-June  17 

Geneva Apr.  7-June  1 

New  York May  11- June  19 

Geneva June  15-20 

Geneva May  2- June  1 

Arnheim May  26- June  13 

Sao  Paulo May  25- June  26 

Rome June  3-11 

Rome June  15-26 

Spain  and  Portugal June  18-30 

Geneva May  26-June  6 

Geneva May  26-June  1 

Geneva June  4-27 

Montevideo June  2  (1  day) 

Noumea June  8  (1  day) 

Paris June  8-17 

Washington     and     Atlantic  June  12-25 
City. 

Washington June  15-18 

Brussels June  1.5-27 

The  Hague June  22-26 

London June  22-30* 

Oslo June  24-29 


In  Session  as  of  June  30,  1953 

International  Materials  Conference Washington 

Unesco    (United    Nations    Educational,    Scientific    and    Cultural  Brussels 

Organization):   International  Conference  on  the  Role  and  Place 
of  Music  in  Education. 

Horticultural  Congress  and  Exposition Hamburg 

U.   N.   (United  Nations): 

International  Law  Commission:   5th  Session Geneva 

Trusteeship  Council:    12th  Session New  York 

16th  Session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council Geneva 

Icao    (International   Civil  Aviation  Organization):  Assembly:   7th  Brighton  (England)     .... 
Session. 

Agricultural  Industries — International  Commission  for  Unification  Paris 

of  Methods  of  Sugar  Analysis. 

Aeronautical  Exposition,  20th  International Paris 

1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State,  June  30,  1953 
tentative  dates. 


Feb.  26, 1951- 
June  29- 


May-Oct. 

June  1- 
June  16- 
June  30- 
June  16- 

June  22- 

June  26- 
Asterisks  indicate 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

n  Session  as  of  June  30,  1953 — Continued 

iternational  Commission  for  Agricultural  Industries:  General  As- 
sembly. 

:su  (International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions):  Committee  on 
the  International  Geophysical  Year  1957-1958. 

cheduled  July  1-September  30,  1953 

'nesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization): 

General  Conference:   2d  Extraordinary  Session 

Working  Party  on  International  Advisory  Committee  on  Scien- 
tific Research. 

International  Center  for  Workers  Education 

International  Seminar  on  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages   .    .    . 
[jpap  (International  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Physics):   Com- 
mission on  Cosmic  Rays. 

6th  International  Conference  on  Public  Education 

csu  (International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions): 

Executive  Board:  5th  Meeting 

Joint  Commission  on  High  Altitude  Research  Stations 

cao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

3d  Conference  on  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Weather  Stations  .    .    . 

Legal  Committee:  9th  Session 

r.N.  (United  Nations): 

Technical  Assistance  Committee  Working  Party 

International  Sugar  Conference 

Technical  Assistance  Committee 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Factors  (Non-Self-Governing  Territories)  . 

Committee  on  International  Criminal  Jurisdiction 

Conference  on  Non-Governmental  Organizations  Interested  in 
Migration:  4th  Session. 

Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories: 
4th  Session. 

Special  Committee  on  the  Question  of  Defining  Aggression .    .    . 

Ecafe  Subcommittee  on  Iron  and  Steel 

International  Workshop  on  Budgetary  Classification  and  Man- 
agement. 

Ecafe    Working   Party   on    Financing    Economic  Development 
in  Asia. 

Ecafe  Highway  Subcommittee:    2d  Session 

General  Assembly:  8th  Session 

Ecafe    Working   Party  on   Small   Scale  Industries  and  Handi- 
crafts Marketing:  3d  Meeting. 

International    Children's    Emergency    Fund:   Executive    Board 
and  Program  Committee. 
'ao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization): 

Regional  Meeting  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

Regional  Meeting  in  the  Near  East 

Working  Party  on  Pice  Breeding:   4th  Meeting 

Working  Party  on  Fertilizers:   3d  Meeting 

Joint  Fao/Ece  Timber  Committee 

Home  Economics,  Training  Center  for  Caribbean  Region     .    .    . 

fourth  International  Astronautical  Congress 

Vmo  (World  Meteorological  Organization): 

Regional  Association  for  North  and  Central  America:  1st  Ses- 
sion. 

Commission  for  Aerology:   1st  Session 

Commission  for  Instruments  and  Methods  of  Observation:   1st 
Session. 

Regional  Association  for  South  America 

4th  International  Congress  of  Zoology 

5th  International  Veterinary  Congress 

4th  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art 

Eighth  International  Congress  on  Home  Economics 

Silent  Games  (Deaf  Mutes),  7th  International 

rhird  International  Conference  on  Soil  Mechanics  and  Foundation 

Engineering, 
'nternational  Union  of  Biological  Sciences:  11th  General  Assembly  . 
12th  Congress  of  the  International  Association  of  Limnology  .    .    . 

^inth  International  Congress  of  Genetics 

Eighth  International  Congress  on  Rheumatic  Diseases 

Fifth  International  Congress  on  Tropical  Medicine  and  Malaria  .    . 

[nternational  Association  for  Hydraulic  Research 

Fourth  International  Congress  of  the  International  Association  on 
Quaternary  Research. 


Paris  .    . 
Brussels. 


June  29- 
June  30- 


Paris July  1- 

Paris July  6- 

Compiegne July  11- 

Nuwara  Eliya Aug.  3- 

Bagneres-de-Bigorre   ....  July  5- 

Geneva July  6- 

Strasbourg July  6- 

Boulder Aug.  22- 

Brighton July  8- 

Rio  de  Janeiro Aug.  25- 

Geneva July  8-* 

London July  13- 

Geneva July  15-* 

New  York July  21- 

New  York July  27- 

Geneva Aug.  10- 

New  York Aug.  18- 

New  York Aug.  24- 

Bangkok Aug.  31- 

Mexico,  D.  F Sept.  3- 

Bangkok Sept.  7- 

Bangkok Sept.  14- 

New  York Sept.  15- 

Bangkok  Sept.  21- 

New  York Sept. 

Bangalore July  27- 

Alexandria  or  Cairo    ....  Sept.  1- 

Bangkok  Sept.  21- 

Bangkok Sept.  21- 

Rome Sept.  28- 

Puerto  Rico Sept. 

Zurich Aug.  3- 

Toronto Aug.  3- 

Toronto Aug.  10- 

Toronto Aug.  10- 

Rio  de  Janeiro Sept.  15- 

Copenhagen     Aug.  5- 

Stockholm Aug.  9- 

Venice Aug.  11- 

Edinburgh Aug.  12- 

Brussels Aug.  15- 

Zurich  and  Lausanne  ....  Aug.  16- 

Nice Aug.  17- 

Cambridge  &  Windermere .    .  Aug.  20- 

Bellagio Aug.  24- 

Geneva  &  Aix-les-Bains  .    .    .  Aug.  24- 

Istanbul Aug.  28- 

Minneapolis Aug.  30- 

Rome  &  Pisa Aug.  30- 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Scheduled  July  1-September  30,  1953 — Continued 

Inter-American  Commission  of  Women:  9th  General  Assembly  .    . 

Third  International  Biometric  Conference •    •    • 

Itu     (International    Telecommunication     Union):     International 
Radio  Consultative  Committee:  7th  Plenary  Meeting. 

International  Institute  of  Administrative  Sciences:  9th  Inter- 
national Congress. 

Sixth  International  Congress  for  Microbiology 

International  Statistical  Institute:  28th  Session 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund:  8th  Annual  Meeting  of  Boards 
of  Governors. 

Seventh  International  Congress  on  Vineyards  and  Wine 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  the  Study  of  the  Low-Cost  Housing  Problem 
(IA-Ecosoc). 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) :  Asian  Regional  Conference: 
2d  Session. 

Permanent  International  Association  of  Navigation  Congresses: 
18th  Congress. 

International  Conference  on  Theoretical  Physics 

Gatt  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade) :  8th  Session  of  the 
Contracting  Parties. 

Third  Congress  of  the  International  Union  of  Architects 

International  Exhibition  and  Fair  at  Jerusalem  ("Conquest  of  the 

Desert")- 
Consultative  Committee  on  Economic  Development  of  South  and 
Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan). 


Asunci6n Aug.  - 

Bellagio Sept.  1- 

London Sept.  2- 

Istanbul Sept.  6- 

Rome Sept.  6- 

Rome Sept.  6- 

Washington Sept.  9- 

Rome Sept.  12- 

Washington Sept.  14- 

Tokyo Sept.  14- 

Rome Sept.  14- 

Kyoto  and  Tokyo Sept.  15- 

Geneva Sept.  17- 

Lisbon Sept.  21- 

Jerusalem Sept.  22- 

India Sept.  23- 


IMC  Announces  Distribution 
of  Primary  Nickel 

The  Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt  Committee  of  the 
International  Materials  Conference  on  June  28 
announced  acceptance  by  member  governments  of 
a  third-quarter  1953  plan  of  distribution  for  pri- 
mary nickel  and  oxides.  The  recommended  plan 
has  been  forwarded  to  all  interested  governments 
for  implementation.1 

In  this  plan,  as  in  all  those  which  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  since  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1952,  provision  has  been  made  whereby  any 
nickel  allocated  to  countries  participating  in  the 
distribution,  but  not  used  by  them,  will  become 
available  for  purchase  by  consumers  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries. 

The  quantity  of  primary  nickel  which  is  allo- 
cated under  the  recommended  plan  amounts  to 
36,315  metric  tons.  The  comparable  figure  in  the 
second  quarter  was  36,675  metric  tons.  The  de- 
cline in  the  availabilities  does  not  arise  from  a 
decrease  in  production,  which  is  estimated  at  124 
tons  more  for  the  third  quarter  than  for  the  second 


1  For  distribution  plan,  see  Imc  press  release  of  June  26. 
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quarter,  but  from  the  fact  that  second  quarter 
availabilities  included  greater  "carryovers"  of  pro- 
duction from  previous  quarters.  Such  carryovers 
represent  the  nickel  which,  in  previous  periods, 
was  produced  in  excess  of  the  estimates  used  in 
allocation  plans. 

Although  the  amount  of  nickel  available  for  dis- 
tribution in  the  third  quarter  is  lower  than  in  the 
second  quarter,  it  has  been  possible  to  maintain  the 
allocations  of  most  countries  at  or  near  their  second 
quarter  level. 

New  Caledonian  fonte  (nickel  cast  iron),  the 
production  of  which  has  increased  considerably, 
has  been  excluded  from  the  third  quarter  alloca- 
tion. The  Committee  has  not  been  able  to  formu- 
late a  definite  distribution  for  this  material,  mainly 
because  it  is  not  entirely  interchangeable  with  re- 
fined nickel.  As  in  the  previous  quarter,  Japanese 
nickel  available  for  export  has  also  been  excluded 
from  this  allocation. 

The  countries  represented  on  the  Manganese- 
Nickel-Cobalt  Committee  are  Belgium  (for  Bene- 
lux), Brazil,  Canada,  Cuba,  France,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
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I.S.  Delegations 

"o  International  Conferences 

teneral  Conference  of  UNESCO 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  1  (press 
Jlease  352)  that  the  second  extraordinary  session  of  the 
ieneral  Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
icientifie  and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco)  would 
onvene  at  Paris,  on  that  day,  for  the  primary  purpose 
f  electing  a  new  Director  General  for  Unesco.  The  U.S. 
rovernment  will  be  represented  at  the  meeting  by  the 
allowing  delegation : 

'.S.  Representative 

rving  Salomon,  Escondido,  Calif.,  Chairman 

.Iternate  U.S.  Representative 

llizabeth  E.  Heffelfinger,  Wayzata,  Minn. 

dvisers 

,uther  Evans,  Librarian  of  Congress 

larol  C.  Laise,  Division  of  International  Administration, 

Department  of  State 
Palter  Laves,  Chairman,  U.S.  National  Commission  for 

UNESCO 

lax  McCullough,  Director,  Unesco  Relations  Staff,  De- 
partment of  State 

tobert  S.  Smith,  Assistant  Attache^  American  Embassy, 
Paris 

'harles  Thomson,  Counselor  of  Embassy  for  Unesco 
Affairs,  American  Embassy,  Paris 


xonomic  and  Social  Council 

The  Department  of  State  on  June  30  announced  (press 
elease  346)  that  John  C.  Baker  will  be  U.S.  representa- 
ive  to  the  16th  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
il  of  the  United  Nations,  which  will  convene  on  June  30  at 
Seneva.1  Mr.  Baker's  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the 
lenate  on  June  24. 

The  other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  forth- 
oming  meeting  will  be  as  follows : 

)eputy  U.S.  Representative 

Valter  M.  Kotschnig,  Director,  Office  of  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

idvisers 

tobert  E.  Asher,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 

[athleen  M.  Bell,  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Office  of  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of 
State 

Villard  H.  Elsbree,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio 

Catbryn  G.  Heath,  Office  of  International  Relations,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

Dlizabeth   E.    Heffelfinger,    Wayzata,    Minn. 

)tis  E.  Mulliken,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Kathleen  B.  Rivet,  Office  of  International  Trade,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

Tving  Salomon,  Escondido,  Calif. 

William  J.  Stibravy,  Office  of  Financial  and  Development 
Policy,  Department  of  State 


Thomas  E.  Street,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Secretary,  U.S.  Fao 
Interagency  Committee 

Johanna  von  Goeckingk,  Division  of  International  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  State 

William  H.  Wynne,  Office  of  International  Finance,  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

Henry  F.  Nichol,  Conference  Attach^,  U.S.  Resident  Dele- 
gation to  International  Organizations,  Geneva 

Administrative  Officer 

Mason  A.  LaSelle,  Assistant  Conference  Attache^  U.S. 
Resident  Delegation  to  International  Organizations, 
Geneva 

Press  and  Public  Information  Officer 

J.  Howard  Garnish,  Public  Affairs  Officer,  American  Con- 
sulate General,  Geneva 

Reports  Officer 

Frederick  D.  Vreeland,  American  Consulate  General, 
Geneva 

Documents  Officer 

John  Jason,  U.S.  Resident  Delegation  to  International  Or- 
ganizations, Geneva 


Conference  on  Public  Education  (UNESCO) 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  1  (press 
release  348)  that  the  16th  International  Conference  on 
Public  Education  will  be  held  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  U.N.  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion (Unesco)  and  the  International  Bureau  of  Education 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  July  6-15.  The  U.S.  delegation  at 
this  conference  will  be  as  follows : 

Earl  Armstrong,  chief,  Division  of  Teacher  Education  and 
acting  head  of  the  Division  of  Higher  Education  of 
the  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare ;  chairman 
George  W.  Diemer,  president,  Central  Missouri  State  Col- 
lege, Warrensburg,  Mo. ;  also  member,  U.S.  National 
Commission  for  Unesco 
Anne  Maloney,   grade  school   teacher,   Gary,   Ind. ;    also 
member,  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
The  major  topic  for  discussion  at  the  conference  will  be 
the  training  and  status  of  primary  teachers,  together  with 
brief  reports  on  the  progress  of  education  during  the  year 
1952-53,  presented  by  Ministries  of  Education.     Study  of 
these  questions  forms  part  of  Unesco's  long-term  program 
for  the  gradual  application  of  the  principle  of  free  and 
compulsory  education,  in  which  teacher-training  is  an  im- 
portant factor. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


1  See  press  release  322  dated  June  16  for  information 
■egarding  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Baker. 


Transfer  of  Division  of  Publications 

Department  Circular  No.  35  dated  June  26 

1.  Effective  July  1,  1953,  the  Division  of  Publications 
(PB)  is  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs 
(PA)  to  the  Office  of  Operating  Facilities  (OOF).  In- 
cluded in  the  transfer  are  all  functions,  supplies,  funds, 
and  equipment  of  the  Division  of  Publications  except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  3. 
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2.  The  names  and  positions  of  personnel  to  be  trans- 
ferred, together  with  the  effective  date  of  such  transfers, 
will  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
1  RP  353.5. 

3.  The  functions,  supplies,  equipment,  funds,  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  Program  and  Special  Writing  Branch,  Divi- 
sion of  Publications,  are  not  included  in  the  transfer. 
This  unit  will  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Office 
of  Public  Affairs  until  further  notice.1 

4.  The  mail  and  routing  symbol  for  the  Division  of 
Publications,  Office  of  Operating  Facilities,  will  continue 
to  be  PB. 


Transfer  of  Responsibility  for  Press  Relations 

Department  Circular  No.  33  dated  June  23 

1.  Effective  immediately,  the  functions,  personnel,  sup- 
plies, funds,  and  equipment  of  the  Special  Assistant  for 
Press  Relations  (SA-M)  are  transferred  from  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  (S)  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Affairs  (P).     SA-M  is  abolished. 

2.  There  is  hereby  established  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  the  News 
Division.  The  mail  and  routing  symbol  for  the  News 
Division  is  ND. 


Policy  on  Use  of  Books 
in  MA  Libraries 

On  June  25  Secretary  Dulles  addressed  identical 
letters  to  Senators  Thomas  G.  Hennings,  Jr.,  and 
Henry  M.  Jackson  in  reply  to  their  letters  of  June 
18  requesting  information  regarding  policy  on  the 
use  of  books  in  the  Iia  library  program.  In  his 
letter,  the  Secretary  made  reference  to  a  guidance 
memorandum  sent  on  March  17  to  Robert  L.  John- 
son, Administrator  of  the  International  Informa- 
tion Administration. 

Following  are  the  texts  of  the  Secretary^  letter, 
the  memorandum  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
a  statement  which  Mr.  Johnson  made  at  a  press 
conference  on  June  25: 


Letter  to  Senators  Hennings  and  Jackson 

Press  release  336  dated  June  25 

My  dear  Senator: 

I  have  your  letter  of  June  18  la  inquiring  about 
the  policy  with  relation  to  the  overseas  libraries 
of  the  International  Information  Administration. 
These  libraries,  unlike  the  usual  reference  li- 
braries, are  special  purpose  libraries,  designed  in 
accordance  with  the  "United  States  Information 
and  Education  Exchange  Act  of  1948"  to 


1  The  Department's  principal  periodicals — the  Bulletin, 
Field  Reporter,  and  Foreign  Policy  Briefs — are  produced 
in  the  Special  Writing  Branch  and  will  remain  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs. 

la  Not  printed  here. 


disseminate  abroad  information  about  the  United  States, 
its  people,  and  policies  promulgated  by  the  Congress,  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  responsible 
officials  of  Government  having  to  do  with  matters  af- 
fecting foreign  affairs. 

The  Administration  itself  is  a  semi-autonomous 
agency  and  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  present 
government  has,  since  it  took  office,  contemplated 
that  it  should  become  an  independent  agency. 
Under  the  reorganization  plan  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress,  this  will  occur  on  July  30, 1953.2 

However,  pending  such  complete  legal  separa- 
tion, I  felt  an  obligation  to  act  to  correct  what 
seemed  to  me  abuses  which  had  developed.  The 
overseas  book  program,  I  had  reason  to  believe, 
was  disseminating  information  which  could  not 
with  any  reasonable  interpretation  fall  within  the 
Congressional  mandate.  In  particular  I  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  it  would  not  disseminate  infor- 
mation which  might  advance  the  cause  of  Soviet 
Communism. 

On  February  24,  1953,  with  the  President's  ap- 
proval, I  appointed  Dr.  Robert  L.  Johnson  to  be- 
come Director  of  the  International  Information 
Administration,  and  on  March  17,  1953, 1  advised 
him  that  I  did  not  think  that  the  Iia  should  make 
the  works  of  Communist  authors  a  part  of  its 
foreign  libraries  or  subscribe  to  periodicals  which 
are  receptive  to  international  Communist  propa- 
ganda. My  memorandum  to  Dr.  Johnson  con- 
cluded "if  you  find  these  ideas  acceptable,  I  must 
rely  on  you  to  translate  them  into  what  is  an  ap- 
propriate and  practicable  'working  level'  di- 
rective". I  have  not  since  personally  intervened 
in  this  matter. 

Dr.  Johnson  did  find  the  above  guidance  from 
me  acceptable  and,  I  am  informed,  issued  one  or 
more  directives  designed  to  reflect  it  at  the  work- 
ing level.  These  directives,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  interpreted  and  applied  in  different  ways  in 
different  overseas  libraries,  with  some  results  of 
which  I,  and  I  am  confident  Dr.  Johnson,  cannot 
approve. 

Dr.  Johnson  tells  me  that  he  and  his  advisers 
and  staff  have  recently  been  conducting  a  review 
of  the  situation  with  a  view  to  seeking  a  more  prac- 
ticable "working  level"  directive. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 

Memorandum  to  Mr.  Johnson 

March  17,  1953 

Subject:  Directives  to  the  Iia  concerning  use  of 
material  by  Communist  Authors 

I  have  your  memorandum  of  March  5.3  The 
Secretary's  decision  is  as  follows : 

1.  Material  by  Communists  or  their  agents  or 


2  For  text  of  the  reorganization  plan,  see  Bulletin  oi 
June  15,  1953,  p.  854. 

3  Not  printed  here. 
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sympathizers  should  only  be  used  with  great  care 
and  when  responsible  persons  judge  them  to  be 
an  effective  way — and  the  uniquely  effective  way — 
to  confound  international  Communism  with  its 
own  words,  to  expose  its  fallacies  and  refute  its 
doctrines. 

2.  Our  policy  is  not  to  identify  by  name  any 
living  international  Communist  unless  necessary. 
This  must  not  be  carried  to  the  point  of  absurdity 
in  straight  news  but  even  here  a  conscious  effort 
not  to  build  up  our  living  opponents  by  naming 
them  should  be  made.  As  often  as  possible, 
writings  or  statements  of  living  persons  can  be 
ascribed  to  such  anonymity  as  "a  leading  interna- 
tional communist  or  Stalinist".  Skillful  use  of 
this  treatment  in  commentary  and  in  our  anti- 
Communist  publications  can  be  especially  effective. 

Our  press  and  radio  have  in  the  past  built 
Soviet  personalities  to  such  an  extent  that  what- 
ever they  do  or  say  commands  widespread  atten- 
tion. I  believe  we  should  replace  individual 
build-ups  with  anonymity  to  those  hostile  to  us. 

3.  Responsible  U.S.  periodicals  of  program 
value  may  be  included  in  Usis  overseas  libraries. 
However,  the  Mission  should  withdraw  any  indi- 
vidual issues  containing  any  material  detrimental 
to  U.S.  objectives.  Periodicals  which  are  recep- 
tive to  international  Communist  propaganda  have 
no  place  in  the  program  and  cannot  be  used. 

4.  I  do  not  think  we  should  make  the  works  of 
Communist  authors  a  part  of  our  public  libraries. 

5.  If  you  find  these  ideas  acceptable,  I  must 
rely  on  you  to  translate  them  into  what  is  an 
appropriate  and  practicable  "working-level" 
directive. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Carl  W.  McCardle, 

Assistant  Secretary  [for  Public  Affairs'] 


Statement  by  Mr.  Johnson 

Existing  instructions  which  require  elimina- 
tion from  U.S.  libraries  abroad  of  books  by  au- 
thors who  are  Communists,  or  follow  the  Com- 
munist line,  or  participate  in  Communist-front 
organizations,  have  led  to  confusion  in  the  field 
as  to  interpretation. 

In  keeping  with  the  American  principle  that 
the  individual  is  innocent  until  proven  guilty,  it 
has  been  virtually  impossible  to  define  who  is  and 
who  is  not  a  Communist.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  furnish  our  field  staff  with  a  complete  list  of 
authors  whose  works  are  to  be  excluded.  We 
have  only  been  able  to  specify  certain  authors  who 
either  are  avowed  Communists  or  have  publicly 
refused  to  answer  questions  regarding  possible 
Communist  affiliations.  Such  refusal  to  answer 
questions  has  created  a  public  impression  regard- 
ing these  authors  which,  whether  justified  or  not, 
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raises  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  their  works  con- 
tribute to  the  purposes  of  the  program. 

Beyond  this  limited  list,  our  people  in  the  field 
have  had  to  use  their  own  judgment  as  to  what 
works  should  be  excluded.  Some  of  them,  in  a 
natural  desire  to  play  it  safe,  have  removed  from 
libraries  works  which  were  never  intended  to  be 
covered  by  the  instructions.  Others  have  taken 
the  occasion  to  do  a  general  weeding  out  of  little- 
used  or  out-of-date  books  or  others  which  they 
felt  were  not  compatible  with  the  objectives  of  the 
program  entirely  aside  from  the  purpose  of  the 
instructions. 

Actually,  a  substantial  number  of  the  books 
eliminated  in  the  course  of  this  review  was  never 
specifically  acquired  for  the  purposes  of  the  U.S. 
information  program  but  was  included  in  col- 
lections which  were  taken  over  from  sources  out- 
side of  the  program. 

We  are  preparing  clarifying  instructions  which 
will  base  the  decision  as  to  inclusion  or  exclusion  of 
a  book  upon  the  effect  reasonably  to  be  expected 
from  its  presence  in  a  Government-sponsored 
library  abroad.  In  other  words,  the  essential 
question  will  be  whether  distribution  of  the  book 
will  further  the  purposes  of  the  program. 

When  the  revised  instructions  have  been  sent 
out  the  substance  of  them  will  be  made  public. 


Termination  Date  for  International 
Claims  Commissioners 

The  Department  of  State  on  June  26  announced  (press 
release  341)  that  the  President  on  that  date  had  fixed  the 
terms  of  office  of  J'osiah  Marvel,  Jr.,  and  Raymond  S. 
McKeough,  chairman  and  member,  respectively,  of  the 
International  Claims  Commission  of  the  United  States,  as 
terminating  June  30,  1953.  The  Commission  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  State  by  an  act  approved 
March  10,  1950,  and  the  Commissioners  were  appointed  by 
President  Truman  in  the  summer  of  1950. 

The  act  establishing  the  Commission  provided  for  a 
deduction  of  3  percent  from  claims  funds,  to  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury,  as  reimbursement  for  expenses  incurred 
by  the  United  States  in  financing  the  operations  of  the 
Commission.  It  was  made  clear  in  the  Congress  that 
appropriations  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Commission 
would  be  limited  to  the  total  of  the  amounts  deductible. 
The  total  amounts  deductible,  with  respect  to  claims  now 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  would  be  ap- 
proximately $500,000  and  the  Congress  has  already  appro- 
priated approximately  that  amount. 

The  Truman  administration  sent  to  the  82d  Congress 
(2d  sess.)  draft  legislation  designed  to  increase  the  deduc- 
tions from  3  percent  to  6  percent,  but  the  Congress  did  not 
enact  it.  When  the  Truman  administration  submitted  its 
budget  in  the  fall  of  1952,  it  did  not  include  a  budget 
estimate  for  the  Commission,  and  on  December  29,  1952 
that  administration  "suggested"  that  the  Commissioners 
tender  their  "letter  of  resignation  on  or  before  January  7, 
1953."  The  suggestion  was  ignored  by  Messrs.  Marvel 
and  McKeough. 

When  the  present  administration  took  office,  it  found 
that  very  little  had  been  accomplished  by  the  Commis- 
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sioners  in  the  elapsed  34  months  of  the  48-month  period 
fixed  hy  law  for  completing  the  task,  and  it  concluded 
that  in  the  light  of  the  past  record  the  present  organization 
could  not  complete  its  work  in  the  ensuing  14  months.  It 
was  ascertained  that  in  the  elapsed  39  months  of  the 
48-month  period  the  Commission  had  entered  132  awards, 
or  proposed  awards,  in  the  total  amount  of  some  $740,000 
as  against  expenses  of  some  $500,000.  Some  1,000  claims 
have  not  yet  been  passed  upon.  In  order  to  expedite  the 
settlement  of  claims,  and  decrease  expenses  the  State  De- 
partment prepared,  for  transmission  to  Congress  if  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  draft  legislation  reor- 
ganizing the  Commission.  This  administration  also  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  draft  legislation  to  authorize  an 
increase  from  3  percent  to  5  percent  in  the  amount  of  de- 
ductions. It  also  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Congress 
a  budget  estimate  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

In  view  of  the  contemplated  reorganization  of  the  Com- 
mission and  since  no  appropriated  funds  will  be  available 
for  payment  of  salaries  after  June  30,  the  Department  of 
State  recommended  to  the  President  that  he  fix  June  30 
as  the  termination  date  of  the  terms  of  office  of  Commis- 
sioners Marvel  and  McKeough,  who  had  ignored  the  writ- 
ten suggestion  of  the  Truman  administration  and  the  oral 
request  of  this  administration  that  they  submit  their  resig- 
nations. As  authorized  by  the  basic  act,  the  Department 
has  recommended  that  the  President  designate  acting 
members  to  serve  pending  the  completion  of  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  or  until  appropriated  funds  are  available  to 
defray  expenses. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Department  of  State  that  nothing 
which  has  transpired  in  any  way  jeopardizes  the  existing 
funds  received  from  any  foreign  government  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  of  American  citizens  against  those 
governments. 


Resignation  of  William  Harlan  Hale 

The  Department  of  State  on  June  26  announced  (press 
release  342)  that  William  Harlan  Hale,  Public  Affairs 
Officer  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Austria,  had  expressed 
his  desire  to  return  to  the  profession  of  journalist  and 
historian  which  he  left  in  1950  at  the  suggestion  of  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs  Edward 
Barrett.     He  intended  to  serve  in  Vienna  for  2  years. 

In  his  letter,  dated  June  4,  Mr.  Hale  pointed  out  that  he 
had  now  served  almost  3  years  and  desired  to  return  to  his 
profession. 

Robert  L.  Johnson,  Administrator  of  the  Department's 
International  Information  Administration,  replied  to  Mr. 
Hale  on  June  26,  mentioning  the  high  regard  in  which 
C.  D.  Jackson  '  and  others  held  Hale's  work  in  Austria. 

U.S.  Ambassador  and  High  Commissioner  to  Austria 
Llewellyn  Thompson,  presently  in  Washington  on  consulta- 
tion, had  the  following  comment  on  Mr.  Hale's  resignation : 

"I  have  known  of  Mr.  Hale's  desire  to  return  to  his  pro- 
fession for  some  time.  I  regret  very  much  that  he  is  leav- 
ing the  High  Commission.  I  consider  that  he  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  Austria." 


Appointment 

Charles  Robert  Burrows  as  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Middle  American  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  effective  July  2.  He  succeeds  Roy  Richard 
Rubottom,  Jr.,  who  has  been  assigned  as  commercial 
attache"  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Spain. 


Use  of  Surplus  Agricultural 
Commodities  for  Emergency  Aid 

Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress  l 

Because  of  the  great  productivity  of  our  farms, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  able,  on 
several  occasions  in  recent  years,  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  friendly  countries  faced  with  famine.  In 
1951  agricultural  supplies  were  provided  to  India, 
and  only  recently  wheat  has  been  made  available 
to  the  people  of  Pakistan.  In  both  instances  we 
were  able  to  provide  assistance  in  meeting  famine 
or  other  urgent  relief  requirements  by  using  stocks 
of  commodities  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  On  each  of  these  occasions  the  Con- 
gress has  been  forced  to  add  consideration  of  these 
emergency  programs  to  its  very  heavy  workload. 
This  procedure  not  only  adds  to  the  Congressional 
burden  but  also  slows  the  speed  with  which  this 
Government  can  come  to  the  assistance  of  a  nation 
urgently  needing  relief. 

I  therefore  believe  it  advisable  to  have  general 
legislation  which,  within  appropriate  limitations, 
would  permit  the  President  to  meet  these  situa- 
tions. The  legislation  I  am  requesting  would  give 
the  President  the  authority  to  utilize  agricultural 
commodities  held  by  this  Government,  but  it 
would  limit  that  authority  to  meet  only  the  occa- 
sional needs  arising  from  famine  or  other  urgent 
relief  requirements. 

The  objectives  of  such  a  program  are  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  principal  objective  of  our  Mu- 
tual Security  Program.  The  Mutual  Security 
Program  aims  at  promoting  the  long-range  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  by  assisting  our  friends 
to  strengthen  their  long-range  economic  and  de- 
fensive capabilities.  The  program  I  am  now 
proposing  aims  at  mitigating  the  hard  blows  of 
unusual  and  urgent  emergencies. 

Since  we  cannot  adequately  foresee  the  specific 
needs  to  be  met  under  the  legislation  I  am  request- 
ing, we  cannot  now  determine  the  most  effective 
and  equitable  conditions  under  which  such  assist- 
ance may  be  rendered  in  a  particular  situation. 
Consequently,  I  am  requesting  authority  to  estab- 
lish, when  the  need  arises,  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  these  agricultural  commodities  shall 
be  made  available. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  a  minimum  of  delay 
in  assisting  nations  stricken  with  famine  or  having 
other  urgent  relief  requirements,  I  am  requesting 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  be  given 
authority  to  make  available  from  its  stocks  the 
necessary  agricultural  commodities  to  meet  these 
emergency  needs.  To  prevent  impairment  of  the 
operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
and  to  permit  necessary  budgetary  adjustments,  I 
am  recommending  an  authorization  to  reimburse 


1  Special  Assistant  to  President  Eisenhower. 
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he  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  extent 
if  its  investment  in  commodities  furnished  by  it, 
>lus  any  other  costs,  including  interest,  which  it 
aay  incur  in  carrying  out  programs  authorized 
mder  this  act.  When  the  costs  of  any  programs 
arried  out  under  terms  of  this  act  can  be  ascer- 
ained,  the  Congress  will  be  asked  to  appropriate 
he  necessary  funds  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
>edit  Corporation.  I  further  propose  that  the 
nthority  to  undertake  programs  of  famine  and 
ither  urgent  relief  assistance  under  this  legisla- 
ion  expire  on  June  30,  1955. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
rHE  White  House, 
June  30, 1953 


iupport  for  Ratification 
if  Wheat  Agreement 

Statement  by  Samuel  C.  Waugh 
issistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  1 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  I  am  appearing  before  this  committee 
n  support  of  Senate  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
international  Wheat  Agreement.  The  new  agree- 
nent  is  an  effective  method  of  marketing  surplus 
vheat  abroad  while  preserving  stability  in  world 
vheat  markets  for  the  benefit  of  both  surplus  and 
leficit  countries.  It  involves  a  minimum  of  inter- 
!erence  with  private  trade.  The  alternative  to 
his  agreement  could  well  be  disorderly  and  in- 
efficient competition  between  friendly  governments 
n  their  search  for  outlets  for  their  export  sur- 
)luses  or  assured  sources  of  supply. 

The  extent  of  State  Department  participation 
n  the  negotiation  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
should  be  made  clear.  The  Department  has,  of 
:ourse,  an  interest  in  seeing  that  any  international 
igreement  promotes  our  foreign  policy.  In  the 
legotiations  themselves,  the  function  of  the  De- 
sartment  of  State  was  essentially  the  contribu- 
tion of  its  experience  in  international  negotiations 
md  its  legal  advice  on  the  form  of  the  treaty  and 
ts  administrative  provisions.  It  is  not  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Department  of  State  to  de- 
termine the  level  of  prices  and  quantities  estab- 
lished in  the  agreement.  These  decisions  were 
nade  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the 
idvice  of  the  wheat  and  flour  trade,  wheat  pro- 
ducers, farm  organizations,  and  the  congressional 
idvisory  group. 

It  is  recognized  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  exporting  and  importing  countries  alike  that 


1  Made  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  proposed  International  Wheat 
Agreement  on  June  26  (press  release  338).  For  the  an- 
Douneement  of  the  signing  of  the  agreement  on  Apr.  13 
and  a  list  of  signatories,  see  Bulletin  of  May  18,  1953, 
p.  714. 


some  agreement  to  provide  for  international  mar- 
keting cooperation  in  wheat  is  necessary  and  de- 
sirable at  this  time.  An  agreement  is  necessary 
because  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  wheat 
trade.  The  United  States  has  a  price-support 
program.  Every  major  producing  country  has 
some  method  of  insulating  its  wheat  farmers 
against  widely  fluctuating  prices.  Wheat  is  so 
vital  a  commodity  to  importing  countries  that  few 
of  them  are  willing  to  leave  their  wheat  supplies 
to  chance. 

The  result  is  that  nearly  all  governments  make 
decisions  that  affect  the  wheat  markets.  Acting 
alone,  without  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  plans 
of  others,  governments  may  work  at  cross-pur- 
poses. They  may  cancel  out  one  another's  efforts, 
aggravating  the  problems  and  giving  rise  to  a  need 
for  more,  not  less,  government  intervention  in 
wheat. 

One  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  drafters  of 
the  wheat  agreement  is  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  succeeded  in  keeping  interference  with  nor- 
mal trade  to  a  minimum.  The  agreement  does  not 
prevent  competition  from  determining  the  differ- 
ence in  value  between  the  various  grades  of  wheat. 
It  does  not  displace  private  exporters.  And,  ex- 
cept at  the  maximum  or  minimum  price  in  the 
agreement,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  free 
market  as  a  determinant  of  price.  It  does  not  at 
all  restrict  trade  in  wheat  outside  of  the  agreement. 

The  agreement  also  avoids  interference  with  the 
internal  policies  of  participating  governments. 
Those  governments  have  certain  obligations  as  to 
total  exports  or  total  imports  when  the  maximum 
or  minimum  prices  are  reached,  but  the  internal 
methods  they  use  to  enable  them  to  meet  these 
obligations  are  entirely  their  own  affair. 

If  world  wheat  trade  is  carried  out  without  in- 
ternational agreement,  there  will  nevertheless  be 
governmental  interference  with  the  trade  because 
the  policies  and  programs  of  both  exporting  and 
importing  countries  require  it.  There  will  be 
competition,  but  it  may  be  of  the  kind  we  do  not 
want,  a  competition  between  governments  of 
friendly  countries,  under  conditions  that  could 
lead  to  bitter  rivalry,  with  damage  to  all.  It  was 
this  consideration  that  led  to  the  new  wheat  agree- 
ment after  long  and  arduous  negotiations. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  look  upon  this  agree- 
ment as  one  intended  to  benefit  any  one  country  or 
group  of  countries  alone.  It  is  a  contract  that 
has  no  reason  to  exist  unless  all  parties  to  it  find 
it  better  than  no  contract.  The  obligations  and 
rights  of  the  importing  countries  are  balanced  by 
the  obligations  and  rights  of  the  exporting  coun- 
tries. True,  unforeseen  events  can  result  in  the 
terms  later  proving  more  advantageous  to  one  side 
than  the  other.  That  is  the  nature  of  all  con- 
tracts. Every  country  participating  in  the  1949 
agreement  went  into  it  knowing  it  took  that 
chance.  But  each  country  was  willing  to  do  so 
because  it  preferred  stability  to  uncertainty. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  recent  negotiations,  the 
delegations  of  every  participant  but  one  signed  the 
agreement.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  constitutes  per- 
suasive evidence  that  the  negotiators  struck  a  bal- 
ance that,  insofar  as  present  knowledge  permits  us 
to  foresee,  is  fair  to  both  sides  and  advantageous 
to  all.  It  is  regretted  that  the  one  country  to 
abstain  was  not  only  the  largest  single  wheat 
importer  in  the  world  but  a  country  with  which 
we  maintain  such  close  and  friendly  ties.  It  will 
still  be  possible  for  the  United  Kingdom  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  agreement,  and  it  is  our  hope  that 
it  will  decide  to  do  so.  But  we  are  convinced 
that  the  agreement  will  be  advantageous  even 
without  Great  Britain.  After  the  necessary  ad- 
justments, it  would  still  cover  about  one-half  of 
the  world's  trade  in  wheat. 

There  will  presumably  be  enough  wheat  avail- 
able outside  the  agreement  to  meet  British  require- 
ments, though  without  the  same  assurance  as  to 


price.  And  since  the  British  abstention  would 
not  reduce  the  amount  of  wheat  needed  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  exporters  would  enjoy  the  same 
world  demand  for  their  wheat,  though  a  larger 
part  of  the  total  would  have  to  be  sold  at  the  free- 
market  price. 

It  is  believed  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  signatories 
will  ratify  the  agreement  if  the  United  States  does 
so.  If  the  United  States,  as  the  world's  largest 
exporter,  should  fail  to  ratify,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  agreement  would  be  abandoned. 

The  Department  considers  this  agreement 
clearly  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
It  offers  an  orderly  method  of  insuring  an  export 
outlet  for  a  substantial  quantity  of  U.S.  wheat. 
It  will  serve  to  eliminate  some  unnecessary  stresses 
and  strains  in  the  field  of  our  foreign  economic 
relations.  On  behalf  of  the  Department  of  State, 
I  therefore  urge  this  committee  to  act  favorably  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 


Imports  of  Certain  Dairy 
and  Other  Products 

A  PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  added  by  section  31  of  the  act  of 
August  24,  1935,  49  Stat.  773,  reenacted  by  section  1  of 
the  act  of  June  3,  1937,  50  Stat.  246,  and  amended  by 
section  3  of  the  act  of  July  3,  1948,  62  Stat.  1248,  section  3 
of  the  act  of  June  28,  1950,  64  Stat.  261,  and  section  8(b) 
of  the  act  of  June  16,  1951,  Public  Law  50,  82d  Congress 
(7  U.  S.  C.  624),  I  issued  a  proclamation  on  June  8,  1953,2 
providing  that  in  the  event  of  the  expiration  on  June  30, 
1953,  of  section  104  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended,  the  products  specified  in  Lists  I,  II,  and 
III  appended  to,  and  made  a  part  of,  my  proclamation 
shall,  on  entry  on  and  after  July  1, 1953,  be  subject  to  the 
quantitative  limitations  and  fees  set  forth  in  such  lists; 
and 

Whereas,  it  now  appears  that  the  said  proclamation  is 
unduly  restrictive  in  certain  respects;  and 

Whereas,  it  also  appears  that  the  terms  of  the  said 
proclamation  do  not  specifically  state  that  certain  dairy 
products  are  to  be  covered  by  one  or  another  description 
in  List  I  according  to  the  percentage  content  of  butterfat 
which  determines  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  under  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930 : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  find  and  declare 
that  the  release  on  and  after  July  1,  1953,  of  those  prod- 
ucts specified  in  Lists  I  and  II  under  the  conditions  herein 


'No.  3025;  18  Fed.  Reg.  3815.  See  also  the  import 
regulation  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  June 
30,  18  Fed.  Reg.  3819. 

2  Bulletin  of  June  29,  1953,  p.  919. 


prescribed  will  not  render,  or  tend  to  render  ineffective  or 
materially  interfere  with  any  program  or  operation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  referred  to  in  the  said  proc- 
lamation of  June  8,  1953,  nor  reduce  substantially  the 
amount  of  products  processed  in  the  United  States  from 
agricultural  commodities  with  respect  to  which  any  of 
such  programs  or  operations  are  being  undertaken.  Ac- 
cordingly, pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  section  22,  I  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  provisions  of  the  said  proclamation  of 
June  8,  1953,  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  articles  spe- 
cified in  Lists  I  and  II  which  may  be  imported  as  samples 
for  taking  orders  for  merchandise,  or  for  the  personal  use 
of  the  importer  (including  articles  for  disposition  by  the 
importer  as  bona  fide  gifts) ,  when  the  aggregate  value  of 
such  articles  in  any  importation  is  not  over  $10.  I  hereby 
further  find  and  declare  that  a  clarifying  statement  should 
be  added  as  a  footnote  to  List  I  in  order  that  the  provi- 
sions of  my  original  proclamation  may  be  fully  under- 
stood, and,  accordingly,  I  hereby  proclaim  that  there  shall 
be  added  as  a  footnote  to  List  I  this  statement:  "Each 
enumeration  of  an  article  in  this  list  shall  include  any 
other  article  dutiable  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  as 
such  enumerated  article  by  reason  of  butterfat  content." 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  thirtieth  day  of 

June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
(seal)     and  fifty-three  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 

United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seventh. 

By  the  President : 
John  Foster  Dulles 

Secretary  of  State 
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FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

the  basic  source  of  information  on  U.S.  diplomatic  history 


Just  published:  1935,  Volume  I,  General, 

The  Near  East  and  Africa 

.  .  .  another  volume  in  the  continuing,  comprehensive  record 
of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs.  The  documents  con- 
tained in  this  volume  show  the  increasing  threat  of  a  rapidly 
rearming  Nazi  Germany,  and  the  confusion  and  lack  of  co- 
operation among  the  other  European  powers.  They  reflect 
deep  concern  over  the  Ethiopian-Italian  conflict.  In  the  face 
of  growing  danger,  the  United  States  adopted  new  principles 
of  strict  neutrality  to  keep  out  of  any  war,  and  endeavored,  by 
use  of  its  moral  influence,  to  preserve  peace  and  uphold  inter- 
national obligations. 

This  volume  (xcvii,  1,074  pp.)  was  compiled  in  the  Division 
of  Historical  Policy  Research,  Department  of  State.  It  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  for  $4.25. 
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Order  Form 

Supt.  of  Documents 
To:    Govt.  Printing  Office 
Washington  25,  D.C. 


Enclosed  find: 


(cash,  check,  or 
money  order). 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  1935,  Volume  I,  General,  The  Near  East  and  Africa. 


Name 

Street   address 

City,  Zone,  and  State. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes 
selected  press  releases  on  foreign  pol- 
icy issued  by  the  White  House  and 
the  Department,  and  statements  and 
addresses  made  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


U.  S.  Offers  Food  for  Distribution  in  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany 


Following  are  texts  of  a  statement  issued  by  the 
President  on  July  10,  an  exchange  of  letters  with 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  and  a  note  sent  by  the  U.S. 
Embassy  at  Moscow  to  the  Soviet  Government  on 
July  10: 


White  House  press  release  dated  July  10 

Statement  by  the  President 

Chancellor  Adenauer  has  addressed  to  me  a 
letter  asking  that  the  U.S.  Government  participate 
in  aiding  the  people  of  Eastern  Germany  whose 
food  supply  has  been  steadily  deteriorating. 

I  have  been  distressed  to  learn  of  the  plight  of 
the  people  of  Eastern  Germany.  I  have,  therefore, 
replied  to  Chancellor  Adenauer  informing  him 
that  this  Government  would  join  him  in  making 
food  available  to  the  people  of  Eastern  Germany. 
Simultaneously,  I  have  instructed  the  American 
Charge  d'Affaires  in  Moscow  to  make  an  offer 
of  food  to  be  distributed  in  Eastern  Germany. 
I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Mutual  Security  Administrator  to  take  steps  to 
see  that  this  food  is  made  available  in  Germany 
.without  delay.  I  have  indicated  to  the  Soviet 
Government  my  confidence  that  practical  ways  for 
immediate  distribution  can  be  developed  so  that 
the  food  shortages  afflicting  the  East  German  pop- 
ulation may  be  alleviated  quickly. 

I  invite  the  other  nations  of  the  free  world  to 
join  us  in  this  action  of  aiding  the  people  of 
Eastern  Germany  in  this  emergency. 


Exchange  of  Letters  With  West  German  Chancellor 

Chancellor  Adenauer  to  the  President,  July  k 

My  dear  Mr.  President  : 

During  recent  months,  I  have  discussed  with  Dr. 
Conant,  the  United  States  High  Commissioner  for 
Germany,  on  repeated  occasions  the  position  of  the 
population  in  the  Soviet-occupied  zone.    The  Fed- 


eral Government  watches  with  serious  apprehen- 
sion the  steadily  increasing  political  pressure  to 
which  the  Germans  living  there  are  subjected. 
Apart  from  that,  the  steadily  deteriorating  food 
supply  in  the  Soviet-occupied  zone  fills  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  growing  anxiety.  It  is  true 
that  the  events  of  17  June  1953  have  prompted  the 
rulers  of  the  Soviet  Zone  to  announce,  in  this  par- 
ticular field,  certain  relaxations,  but  according  to 
information  received  by  us,  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Communist  rulers  are  actually 
willing,  or  able,  to  fulfill  these  promises.  There- 
fore, the  food  supply  of  the  Soviet  Zone  must 
continue  to  be  regarded  as  definitely  endangered. 

As  it  is,  the  Federal  Government  is,  unfortu- 
nately, unable  to  remove  the  political  pressure 
weighing  upon  the  people  in  the  Soviet  Zone. 
However,  it  feels  itself  under  an  obligation  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  at  least  protect  the  pop- 
ulation from  hunger  as  far  as  this  will  be  possible. 

The  Bundestag,  too,  dealt  with  this  question, 
during  the  last  few  days  and  requested  the  Federal 
Government  on  1  July  by  a  resolution  to  take  all 
possible  measures  to  ensure  as  speedily  as  possible 
an  adequate  supply  of  food  for  the  distressed 
Soviet  Zone  and  East  Berlin. 

The  Federal  Government,  therefore,  intends  to 
make  available  funds  on  a  large  scale  for  food  sup- 
plies to  be  sent  to  the  Soviet-occupied  zone.  The 
churches  and  charitable  organizations  will  be  en- 
trusted with  the  implementation  of  this  action  so 
as  to  ensure  that  these  food  supplies  are  used  for 
the  intended  purpose. 

I  should  much  appreciate  it  if  the  United  States 
Government,  too,  were  prepared  to  participate  in 
this  aid  action  which  is  in  the  interest  of  the  entire 
Western  world. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Adenauer 

The  President  to  Chancellor  Adenauer,  July  10 

My  dear  Mr.  Chancellor  : 

The  receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  4,  1953,  in 
which  you  outlined  the  serious  situation  existing 
in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  concerning  the 
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Soviet  Reply  to  U.S.  Offer  of  Food 


Following  is  an  unofficial  translation  of  a  note 
sent  on  July  11  to  Elim  O'Shaughnessy,  U.S.  Charge" 
d' Affaires  at  Moscow,  by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Vyacheslav  Molotov: 


Dear  Mr.  Charge  d'affaires  : 

In  your  letter  of  July  10,  it  is  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.A.  is  allegedly  concerned  over  the 
food  situation  in  the  eastern  part  of  Germany  and 
that  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  has  assigned  $15 
million  for  sending  and  distributing  certain  food 
products  among  the  population  of  this  part  of 
Germany. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  consider  it  necessary 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.A.  to  the  following : 

From  your  communication,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Government  of  the  U.S.A.  has  been  incorrectly  in- 
formed regarding  the  situation  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Germany.  In  this  it  is  impossible  to  see  anything 
unexpected  inasmuch  as  you  state  that  information 
regarding  Eastern  Germany  has  been  received  from 
such  sources  as  the  American  High  Commissioner 
in  Germany  and  Bonn  Chancellor  Adenauer,  who 
bear  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  infractions  of 
the  social  order  in  the  eastern  part  of  Berlin  which 
you  mention.  If  on  June  17  there  had  not  been 
organized  on  their  part  the  dispatch  from  the  Amer- 
ican sector  of  Berlin  of  whole  groups  of  hirelings 
and  criminal  elements  for  setting  fire  to  food  and 
other  stores,  for  attacking  officials,  state  institutions 
of  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  etc.,  then  in 
general  there  would  have  taken  place  no  infractions 
of  order  in  Berlin. 

From  your  letter  it  is  also  evident  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  U.S.A.  took  the  decision  to  send  $15 
million  worth  of  food  products  even  without  having 
asked  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  in  this  connection.  Such  man- 
ners at  the  present  time  would  insult  even  the 
population  of  a  colony,  to  say  nothing  of  the  German 
people  and  its  legal  democratic  government. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  in  the  given  case, 
the  U.S.A.  Government  has  not  shown  any  sort  of 
solicitude  as  to  the  food  supply  of  the  German  peo- 
ple, but  has  decided  to  resort  to  a  propaganda  ma- 
neuver having  nothing  in  common  with  concern  for 
the  real  interests  of  the  German  population. 

By  the  present  letter,  I  request  you  to  transmit 
to  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  that  on  the  strength 
of  stable,  friendly  relations  established  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
the  Soviet  Government  has  even  earlier  given  food 
assistance  to  the  German  population.  The  Soviet 
Government  is  also  ready  in  the  future,  when  there 
shall  be  need  of  it,  to  grant  the  population  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  all  necessary  food  and 
other  assistance  in  correspondence  with  the  existing 
agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  G.D.R.*  M(jlotw 


1  In  a  statement  on  July  11,  White  House  Press  Secre- 
tary James  C.  Hagerty  said :  "The  President's  offer  of 
food  for  the  people  of  East  Germany  still  stands  regardless 
of  any  Soviet  rejection  of  that  offer  or  any  Soviet  allega- 
tion that  the  people  do  not  need  food." 

The  Department  of  State  said  on  July  11  (press  release 
376)  that  the  Soviet  rejection  of  the  U.S.  offer  of  food  was 


supply  of  food  for  the  population,  has  confirmed 
reports  which  I  have  received  from  High  Com- 
missioner Conant  and  which  have  been  of  consid- 
erable concern  to  me  over  the  past  few  weeks. 

I  am,  therefore,  anxious  to  respond  affirm- 
atively to  your  appeal  that  this  Government  join 
you  in  aiding  the  people  of  East  Germany  in  this 
hour  when  many  of  those  demonstrating  are  de- 
manding more  food. 

I  have,  therefore,  today  instructed  the  American 
Charge  d'Affairas  in  Moscow  to  offer  the  Soviet 
Government  shipments  of  food  for  distribution  to 
the  population  of  East  Germany.  I  have  sug- 
gested that  arrangements  for  the  distribution  be 
made  between  the  staffs  of  the  United  States  anc 
Soviet  High  Commissioners  in  Germany  and  that 
consideration  be  given  to  distribution  through 
German  religious  institutions. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  effort  on  our  part  to 
relieve  the  plight  of  the  people  in  East  Germany 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  Soviet  Government. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


U.S.  Note  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

I  have  been  instructed  by  the  President  to  con- 
vey to  you  his  deep  concern  with  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  and  the 
increasing  hardships  to  which  the  population  of 
that  area  is  being  subjected.  The  government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  especially 
concerned  over  the  steadily  deteriorating  food 
supply  for  the  population  of  that  area  which  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  recent  demonstrations 
against  the  local  authorities. 

The  United  States  has  traditionally  sought  to 
alleviate  suffering,  starvation  and  disease  wher- 
ever it  might  be  found.  Because  of  its  position  as 
an  occupying  power  in  Germany  my  Government 


based  on  the  flimsiest  of  reasons.  Officials  further  made 
it  clear  that  the  contention  that  no  food  shortage  exists 
in  East  Germany  was  obviously  fallacious,  since  demon- 
strations for  food  in  East  Berlin  during  the  last  3  weeks 
were  witnessed  not  only  by  U.S.  Government  observers 
but  by  newsmen  of  the  free  world.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's reference  to  the  necessity  of  first  approaching  the 
government  of  the  East  German  regime  was  held  to  be 
ridiculous,  since  the  fact  that  the  recent  demonstrations 
in  East  Berlin  and  the  Soviet  zone  were  put  down  by 
Russian  armed  forces  clearly  demonstrates  the  identity 
of  the  real  authority  for  that  area.  Additionally,  they 
made  it  clear  that  the  United  States  has  never  recognized 
anyone  but  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  legal  authority  for 
that  area,  the  so-called  government  of  the  Gdr  having  been 
constituted  by  decree  without  an  expression  of  the  popular 
will. 

Officials  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  President's 
program  said  procurement  was  already  under  way  and 
shipments  to  port  had  been  arranged  for  2,000  tons  of 
flour,  1,000  tons  of  lard,  1,000  tons  of  beans,  and  500  tons 
of  dried  milk. 
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as  a  legitimate  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
eople  of  Germany.  The  urgent  need  for  aid  for 
le  people  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Germany  has 
pan  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  my  Govern- 
ment by  its  High  Commissioner  in  Germany  and 
Iso  by  Chancellor  Adenauer. 

Mindful  of  these  needs,  my  Government  has, 
lerefore,  decided  to  offer  to  the  Soviet  Union  as 
le  occupying  power  for  distribution  to  the  popu- 
ition  of  Eastern  Germany  shipments  of  food 
mounting  in  value  to  approximately  $15  million 
nd  consisting  of  grain,  sugar,  lard,  soy  bean  oil 
nd  some  other  commodities. 

Details  as  to  the  methods  of  distribution  and 
laces  of  delivery  can  unquestionably  be  worked 
Lit  by  the  staffs  of  our  respective  High  Commis- 
oners  in  Germany,  and  the  United  States  au- 
lorities  there  will  approach  the  Soviet  authorities 
Dr  this  purpose  as  soon  as  the  Soviet  Government 
as  reached  a  decision  in  this  matter. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
'ranee  have  been  informed  of  this  offer. 

I  trust  that  you  will  inform  me  of  the  acceptance 
f  this  offer  by  the  Soviet  Government  as  quickly 
3  possible  so  that  the  food  shortage  afflicting  the 
last  German  population  may  be  alleviated 
oeedily.  In  order  that  no  time  be  lost  during 
lis  grave  emergency,  the  initial  shipments  of  food 
dll  be  transported  to  the  zonal  and  sector  bound- 
ries  in  Germany  beginning  immediately. 

Accept,  etc. 

Request  for  U.S.  Aid 

o  Workers  in  East  Germany 

rhite  House  press  release  dated  July  9 

The  'White  House  on  July  9  made  public  the 
ollowing  exchange  of  communications  between 
he  President  and  George  Meany,  president  of  the 
imerican  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Walter 
leuther,  president  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  sent  while  Messrs.  Meany  and 
leuther  were  attending  the  International  Con- 
ederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  meeting  at 
Uockholm: 

lessrs.  Meany  and  Reuther  to  the  President 

On  behalf  16  million  American  workers  whose 
epresentatives  are  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  today 
attending  Third  World  Congress  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  U nions,  we  call  upon 
government  of  United  States  immediately  to  take 
nitiative  in  aiding  workers  of  Soviet  occupied 
lermany  in  their  struggle  against  Soviet  totali- 
arianism. 

Assembled  delegates  at  Icftu  World  Congress 
vho  speak  for  more  than  53  million  workers 
throughout  world  have  unanimously  and  with 
American  labour's  uncompromising  support  voted 
;o  aid  their  fellow  workers  in  East  Germany  in 


every  manner  possible.  We  ask  that  our  govern- 
ment press  for  immediate  negotiations  for  free 
elections  in  a  united  Germany,  for  establishment 
of  free  political  parties  and  free  trade  unions,  and 
for  the  immediate  liberation  of  German  workers 
imprisoned  by  the  Soviet  occupation  authorities 
for  their  resistance  June  17. 

We  further  call  for  submission  of  formal  com- 
plaint to  United  Nations  against  the  Soviet  Union's 
violation  of  human  rights  and  freedom  of  associa- 
tion in  Soviet  occupied  Germany.  In  the  history 
of  mankind's  struggle  for  liberty,  June  17  will  go 
down  as  memorable  moment  during  which  heroic 
German  workers  fought  not  only  for  themselves 
but  also  battled  for  all  free  peoples  of  the  world. 
Their  struggle  must  have  unyielding  support  of 
all  who  cherish  freedom.  We  ask  your  immediate 
consideration  of  our  plea. 

The  President  to  Messrs.  Meany  and  Reuther 

Your  message  on  behalf  of  the  American  Trade 
Union  movement  sent  from  the  Third  World 
Congress  of  the  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions  is  a  splendid  example  of  the 
contributions  that  free  trade  unionism  is  making 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice  all  over  the 
world.  The  Government  of  the  U.S.  shares 
wholeheartedly  with  you  and  your  associates  your 
feelings  about  the  workers  of  East  Berlin  who  by 
their  heroism  have  demonstrated  that  totali- 
tarianism has  not  extinguished  the  desire  for 
freedom  in  the  enslaved  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe.  I  can  assure  you  that  this  government 
will  study  carefully  the  proposals  you  have  out- 
lined in  your  message  with  a  view  to  employing 
every  peaceful  means  to  lift  the  burdens  of 
occupation  from  the  German  people. 


$10  Million  Allotted  to  Germany 
for  National  Productivity  Drive 

The  Mutual  Security  Agency  (Msa)  on  June 
29  announced  the  allotment  of  $10  million  in  de- 
fense-support funds  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  to  make  possible  an  intensified  drive  to 
increase  West  German  industrial  and  agricultural 
productivity. 

Under  terms  of  a  special  agreement  with  Msa, 
under  which  the  new  allotment  was  made,  the 
German  Government  is  to  deposit  42  million 
Deutschemarks  (equal  to  $10  million)  in  the  Ger- 
man Republic-mutual  security  counterpart  fund. 

The  agreement  provides  that  $9  million  worth 
of  these  marks  (37.8  million  marks),  plus  an  ad- 
ditional 80  million  marks  (equal  to  $19  million) 
from  previous  counterpart  deposits,  will  be  used 
in  the  stepped-up  productivity  drive.  The  U.S. 
Government  will  receive  4.2  million  marks  (worth 
$1  million)  or  10  percent  of  the  new  allotment,  to 
defray  Msa  mission  and  other  costs  in  Germany. 
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On  March  2  the  Msa  mission  to  Germany  and 
the  German  Government  agreed  to  undertake  an 
intensified  productivity  drive  to  strengthen  the 
West  German  economy.  The  resulting  productiv- 
ity program,  which  will  concentrate  on  assisting 
consumer-goods  plants  of  medium  and  small  size, 
largely  through  loans,  was  completed  on  June  17. 

Of  the  37.8  million  marks,  30  million  will  be 
used  to  make  such  loans,  4.4  million  as  grants,  and 
3.4  million  as  Germany's  contribution  to  the  re- 
cently established  European  Productivity  Agency 
of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation. 

Loans  will  be  approved  to  business  firms,  includ- 
ing food  processors  and  distributors,  that  are  pre- 
pared to  take  steps  to  increase  their  productivity 
and  share  the  resulting  experience  with  other  com- 
panies in  the  same  industrial  field.  Applicants 
will  be  required  to  demonstrate  that  their  plans 
lead  to  the  expectation  of  higher  productivity. 
The  maximum  life  of  any  loan  will  be  limited  to  8 


years.  After  a  loan  application  has  been  approved 
by  the  German  productivity  institute  established 
under  the  agreement,  the  applicant  will  proceed  to 
negotiate  with  private  banks  which  will  receive 
productivity  fund  credits  through  the  German  Re- 
construction Loan  Corporation. 

Grant  funds  will  be  used  only  in  connection 
with  applications  judged  worthy  of  assistance  be- 
cause of  the  soundness  of  productivity  plans  and 
inability  to  qualify  for  loan  financing.  Projects 
most  likely  to  be  approved  for  grants  are  those  in 
the  fields  of  marketing,  standardization,  industry- 
wide efficiency  studies,  technical  assistance,  and 
technical-information  dissemination. 

Of  the  80  million  marks  to  be  withdrawn  from 
previous  counterpart  deposits  and  used  in  the  pro- 
ductivity drive,  7  million  (equal  to  $1,666,666) 
will  be  used  to  finance  business  enterprises  of  East 
German  refugees  and  expellees,  through  the 
Refugee  Bank.  The  balance  of  the  80  million 
marks  will  be  used  for  small  business  loans. 


French,  British,  U.S.  Foreign  Ministers  Begin  Washington  Conference 


ARRIVAL  OF  FRENCH  AND  BRITISH 
DELEGATIONS 

Following  are  the  texts  of  statements  of  welcome 
made  by  Secretary  Dulles  to  French  Foreign  Min- 
ister Georges  Bidault  and  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
British  Acting  Foreign  Minister,  together  with 
their  replies,  on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  the 
British  and  French  delegations  at  Washington  on 
July  9  for  the  Foreign  Ministers'1  meeting: * 

Secretary  Dulles 

Mr.  Bidault,  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure,  indeed, 
to  welcome  you  as  the  Foreign  Minister  of  France 
at  this  meeting  which  we  will  have  with  yourself, 
the  Acting  Foreign  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  and 
myself. 

These  are  going  to  be  informal  talks,  not  of  a 
rigid  nature,  but  I  am  sure  we  will  have  an  ex- 
change of  views  which  will  be  very  profitable  and 

1  Press  release  362  dated  July  9  contains  the  exchange 
of  remarks  between  Secretary  Dulles  and  Foreign  Min- 
ister Bidault ;  press  release  360  dated  July  9  contains  the 
Secretary's  exchange  of  remarks  with  Lord  Salisbury. 


which  will  seal  again  the  unity  and  fraternity 
of  our  two  countries.  You  are  a  veteran  in  the 
service  of  foreign  affairs.  I  remember  that  you 
were  the  Foreign  Minister  in  1945  when  we  worked 
together  in  London  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  We  need  the  type 
of  wisdom  and  experience  which  you  can  bring  to 
our  deliberations. 

I  have  already  complimented  you  on  the  fact 
that  you  brought  Madame  Bidault,  something 
which  Lord  Salisbury  failed  to  do  with  respect 
to  his  wife,  so  you  have  already  scored  something 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Three  Ministers. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  you  here. 

Foreign  Minister  Bidault 

[Translation] 

At  the  moment  I  arrive  in  America,  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  my 
colleagues  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  concerning  the  main  developments  in 
the  international  situation  since  our  last  meeting. 

We  should  have  met  with  President  Eisenhower 
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and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  We 
regret  the  reasons  why  we  could  not  have  this  pro- 
jected meeting.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  much 
all  the  French  warmly  wish  the  quick  recovery 
of  the  famous  statesman,  and  they  will  never  for- 
get that  in  the  darkest  hours  he  maintained  with 
us  his  full  confidence  in  the  mission  which  Provi- 
dence assigned  to  the  French  nation  in  the  making 
of  the  future  world. 

I  am  glad,  at  the  same  time,  to  pay  to  President 
Eisenhower,  whom  we  will  feel  with  us  during 
our  meetings,  the  tribute  of  the  gratitude  which 
my  country  will  always  have  for  one  of  the  greater 
among  its  liberators. 

Mr.  Foster  Dulles,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  myself 
are  going  to  survey  the  problems  which  deserve 
in  the  most  acute  manner  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  are  concerned  with  the  future  of  the  world, 
with  freedom,  and  with  peace.  From  the  shores 
of  Europe  to  those  of  Asia  we  are  going  to  con- 
sider together,  and  I  am  convinced  that  we  will  be 
able  to  choose  jointly  the  most  appropriate  meth- 
ods in  order  to  face  different  possibilities  or  cases 
which  might  arise  and  to  define  the  possible  initi- 
atives. You  know  that  the  French  Government, 
as  regards  Indochina,  has  precisely  taken  decis- 
ions of  a  very  wide  scope  of  which  we  await  the 
result  with  confidence  and  which  outline  very 
clearly  the  true  nature  of  the  fight  which  France, 
together  with  the  Associated  States,  wages  against 
the  Communist  aggression. 

We  will  carry  on  with  this  task  with  a  renewed 
strength  and  with  the  increased  help  of  those  who 
are  determined  with  us  to  contain  the  blind  drive 
of  a  materialism  which  ignores  and  despises  the 
dignity  of  man. 

(In  English)  :  About  Europe  now,  I  would  say 
that  the  events  that  happened  during  the  last  weeks 
can  but  give  us  a  stronger  feeling  of  the  responsi- 
bilities we  must  shoulder.  It  is  our  duty  to  think 
of  the  oppressed  people  in  that  spirit  of  peace 
from  which  we  shall  never  depart.  One  of  our 
poets  said  that  every  day's  life  is  "a  work  of  faith 
that  needs  much  love."  The  same  thought  applies 
to  international  life.  In  order  to  consolidate 
peace,  to  lead  the  world  toward  a  better  future, 
we  must  keep  our  faith,  we  must  be  patient,  re- 
sourceful, and  determined.  In  such  a  spirit,  with 
my  colleagues  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  I  shall  endeavor  to  con- 
tribute in  the  name  of  France  to  the  making  of  a 
world  where  the  real  values  of  life  will  at  last  find 
their  place — the  first  place. 


Secretary  Dulles 

Lord  Salisbury,  we  are  very  happy,  indeed,  to 
welcome  you  and  your  associates  here  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  three  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  France,  and  of  the  United  States. 


We  were  very  disappointed  when  the  Bermuda 
Conference  was  called  off,  and,  particularly,  we 
were  disappointed  and  grieved  that  the  cause  of 
that  postponement  was  the  illness  of  your  Prime 
Minister  whom  we  so  greatly  admire  and  respect 
in  this  country.  The  only  compensation  for  that 
disappointment  is  that  it  has  brought  you  here  to 
Washington. 

You  and  your  associates  are  old  friends  of  mine, 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say.  We  have  known 
each  other,  you  and  I,  I  think  for  at  least  10  years, 
and  I  remember  our  working  together  on  many 
occasions,  particularly  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference of  1945.  I  think  we  will  resume  here, 
you  and  I  and  our  French  colleague,  the  kind  of 
informal  conversations  which  are  the  best  way  in 
which  our  countries  and  all  of  our  friends  get 
along. 

You  will  read  here  probably,  as  we  read  in  your 
papers,  of  some  differences  between  us.  To  me, 
the  significant  thing  is  that  between  our  countries 
a  difference  is  news.  Now,  in  the  Soviet  Union 
any  agreement  is  news,  and  I  hope  the  time  will 
never  come,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  never  come,  when 
agreement  between  our  countries  is  news.  It's 
much  happier  the  way  it  is  now.  And  what  little 
differences  there  are  I  hope  we  shall  iron  out  at 
this  meeting  and  that  it  will  promote  the  con- 
tinuing good  will  and  cooperation  of  our  countries, 
which  is  so  essential  to  world  peace,  security,  and 
justice. 

Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  am  glad  you  are 
here. 


Lord  Salisbury 

Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  thank  you,  very  warmly, 
for  the  words  that  you  have  just  said.  You  say 
that  you  are  disappointed  that  the  Bermuda  Con- 
ference had  to  be  postponed.  Well,  we  are  ex- 
tremely disappointed  too.  But,  of  course,  I  hope 
and  think  that  it  is  only  a  postponement  and  that 
some  later  opportunity  may  occur  in  which  such 
talks  can  be  renewed. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  come  here  to  have  what 
I  may  call  an  intermediate  conference.  There  are 
a  number  of  new  events  in  the  world  which  we 
ought,  I  think,  to  review  together,  and  there  are 
policies  which  we  agree  about  and  which  we  wish 
to  reaffirm,  and  perhaps  there  are  a  few  differences 
which  we  may  wish  to  iron  out.  All  these  things 
can  be  done,  as  you  say,  informally  and  as  friends ; 
and,  indeed,  I  think  that  I  may  say,  between  you 
and  me  as  old  friends. 

I  am  looking  greatly  forward  to  my  being  in 
Washington.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  con- 
versations which  we  shall  have  over  the  many 
problems  that  face  us,  and  I  am,  above  all,  glad, 
if  I  may  say  so,  to  be  back  in  the  United  States. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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OPENING  SESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

Following  are  texts  of  statements  made  by  Sec- 
retary Dulles,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Foreign  Min- 
ister Bidault  at  the  opening  session  of  their 
conference  on  July  10: 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  365  dated  July  10 

I  am  confident  that  the  conference  now  begin- 
ning will  be  worthwhile.  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  have  many  interests  and 
responsibilities  in  common.  We  meet  at  the  time 
of  great  opportunity.  In  East  Berlin,  East  Ger- 
many, and  other  satellite  areas  the  people  are 
moved  by  a  new  hope.  Freedom  is  again  in  the 
air.  Free  elections  is  the  slogan  which  now  cap- 
tures the  imagination  of  the  captive  peoples. 

Within  Russia  itself,  Beriya,  the  leader  and 
symbol  of  the  police  state,  is  himself  put  under 
arrest.  A  new  convulsion  is  underway.  The  old 
system  may  remain  and  may  continue  to  threaten, 
but  inherent  weakness  is  disclosed. 

Totalitarian  states  always  seem  hard  and  united 
when  they  are  looked  upon  from  without.  But 
their  very  rigidity  is  a  basic  defect. 

The  free  societies  seem  by  their  differences  to 
be  weak  and  divided.  But  these  differences,  char- 
acteristic of  a  free  society,  are  actually  what  gives 
strength  and  durability. 

We  three  meet  here  not  to  deal  with  the  affairs 
of  any  other  free  country,  for  we  do  not  dispose  of 
the  interests  of  others  in  their  absence  or  behind 
their  backs.  We  do  meet  to  coordinate  our  own 
views  with  reference  to  such  great  matters  as  the 
significance  of  the  dramatic  developments  now 
occurring  within  the  Soviet  Union.  Also,  the 
three  of  us  have  special  responsibilities  in  relation 
to  Germany.  That  in  turn  involves  looking  for- 
ward to  realizing  European  unity,  and  particu- 
larly the  European  Defense  Community.  Indo- 
china presents  a  challenge. 

These  and  the  other  matters  we  shall  discuss  are 
to  us  not  merely  problems,  but  opportunities.  We 
must  be  alert  to  create,  to  find,  and  seize  every 
opportunity  to  enhance  the  prospects  of  peace, 
justice,  and  well-being  in  the  world.  I  believe  the 
exchange  of  views  which  we  now  begin  will  be 
productive  of  good  results. 


Remarks  by  Lord  Salisbury 

Press  release  368  dated  July  10 

I  am  very  happy  to  take  part  with  Mr.  Dulles 
and  M.  Bidault  in  this  meeting  here  in  Washing- 
ton. I  believe  it  to  be  of  the  first  importance  that 
it  should  be  held,  and  it  should,  with  that  good 
will  which  I  am  sure  will  be  present,  produce 
fruitful  results. 
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I  described  it  yesterday  as  "intermediate."  It 
might  also,  I  hope,  be  described  as  one  of  those 
periodic  exchanges  of  view  which  should  in  any 
case  take  place  between  faithful  allies. 

We  live  nowadays  in  a  world  where  the  interna- 
tional situation  is  constantly  changing  and  evolv- 
ing. We  had  an  example  of  this  only  today  in  the 
news  from  Russia.  It  seems  to  me  essential, 
therefore,  that  we  should  meet  from  time  to  time 
to  assess  the  latest  developments,  to  review  our 
policy,  and  to  reaffirm  our  unity.  That,  as  I  see 
it,  is  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  at  Washington. 

I  should  like  to  thank  the  U.S.  Government, 
who  are  our  hosts  on  this  occasion,  for  inviting  us 
here,  and  to  say  how  greatly  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Mr.  Dulles  and  with  M.  Bidault 
toward  a  solution  of  our  joint  problems. 


Statement  by  Foreign  Minister  Bidault 

Press  release  366  dated  July  10 

Our  present  meeting  in  Washington  marks  one 
of  the  most  significant  moments  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  The  complex  evolution  toward  a 
truce  in  Korea,  the  French  initiatives  concerning 
the  Associated  States  and  the  war  in  Indochina, 
the  events  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  dramatic  news 
from  Moscow,  all  these  facts  are  as  many  im- 
portant elements  in  an  international  situation 
which  is  everywhere  in  motion. 

In  the  coming  weeks  and  months  we  will  know 
what  hopes  together  with  what  dangers  this  evo- 
lution may  bring  about. 

Facing  this  situation,  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  future  of  the  free  world  must  avoid  two 
things:  Passivity  and  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween themselves.  That  is  why  we  are  gathered 
in  Washington  with  the  determination  to  favor 
the  hopes  and  to  avert  the  dangers. 


Mr.  Robertson  Concludes  Talks 
With  Syngman  Rhee 

Press  release  369  dated  July  11 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  statement  by 
President  Syngman  Rhee  and  Walter  S.  Robert- 
son, Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  special  rep- 
resentative of  President  Eisenhower,  following 
the  conclusion  of  their  talks  at  Seoul,  Korea: 

During  the  past  2  weeks  we  have  had  many 
frank  and  cordial  exchanges  of  views  which  have 
emphasized  the  deep  friendship  existing  between 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  United  States  and 
have  gone  far  toward  achieving  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  troubled  questions  which  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  arrangements  for  an 
armistice,  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  the  forth- 
coming political  conference. 
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These  discussions  have  cemented  our  determi- 
nation to  continue  and  extend  in  the  postarmistice 
period  the  close  collaboration  for  our  common  ob- 
jectives, marking  our  relations  since  the  Com- 
munist aggression  commenced  3  years  ago. 

In  respect  to  the  prisoners  of  war,  we  have  re- 
affirmed our  determination  that  no  prisoners  shall 
be  subject  to  coercion  and  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
specified  period,  all  prisoners  desiring  to  avoid 
returning  to  Communist  jurisdiction  shall  be  set 
free  in  South  Korea,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  non- 
Communist  Chinese,  to  proceed  to  a  destination 
chosen  by  them. 

Our  two  Governments  are  in  agreement  in  re- 
spect to  entering  into  a  mutual-defense  pact,  nego- 
tiations  for  which  are  under  way. 

We  have  likewise  discussed  collaboration  along 
political,  economic,  and  defense  lines,  and  our  con- 
versations have  disclosed  a  wide  area  of  agreement 
concerning  these  matters. 

In  particular,  we  wish  to  emphasize  our  deter- 
mination to  work  together  for  the  realization 
within  the  shortest  practical  time  of  our  common 
objective;  namely,  a  free,  independent,  and  uni- 
fied Korea. 

We  are  confident  that  the  spirit  of  accord  in 
which  our  talks  have  progressed,  and  the  large 
areas  of  agreement  which  have  resulted,  will  be 
followed  by  continuing  mutual  consideration  and 
by  the  spirit  of  mutual  accommodation  which  will 
lead  most  certainly  to  our  broad  objective  of  a 
secure  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Far  East. 


Communist  Commanders  Agree 
To  Continue  Armistice  Talks 

The  United  Nations  Command  on  July  8  re- 
leased the  following  letter  to  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark 
from  the  Communist  commanders  dated  July  7 : 

In  your  letter  of  reply  dated  June  29, 1953,1  you 
admit  that  the  incident  of  coercing  the  captured 
personnel  of  the  Korean  People's  Army  into  leav- 
ing the  prisoner-of-war  camps  and  of  forcible  re- 
tention of  them  by  the  Syngman  Rhee  clique  is 
a  serious  and  unfortunate  incident.  It  is  right  that 
you  do  so.  However,  your  explanation  and  han- 
dling of  this  incident  are  not  satisfactory. 

Every  obvious  fact  proves  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  cannot  completely  evade  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  incident.  Your  side  was 
aware  of  the  premeditated  scheme  of  the  South 
Korean  Government  and  Army  for  this  incident, 
of  which  there  had  been  indications  long  ago,  but 
your  side  did  not  take  any  preventive  measures. 

Following  the  occurrence  of  the  incident,  your 
side  not  only  failed  to  apply  any  effective  sanc- 
tions against  the  acts  of  coercing  the  prisoners  of 

1  Bulletin  of  July  13, 1953,  p.  46. 
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war  into  leaving  prisoner-of-war  camps  in  viola- 
tion of  the  prisoner-of-war  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  South  Korean  security  units  who  were 
under  the  control  of  the  United  Nations  Command, 
but  even  after  our  side,  by  our  letter  of  June  19,2 
called  for  the  full  attention  of  your  side,  you 
still  allowed  the  South  Korean  security  units  to 
continue  to  coerce  the  prisoners  of  war  into  leav- 
ing the  camps  so  that  the  total  of  prisoners  of  war 
retained  forcibly  by  the  Syngman  Rhee  clique  has 
amounted  to  more  than  27,000,  in  which  are  in- 
cluded more  than  fifty  captured  personnel  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Volunteers. 

Both  General  Harrison,  senior  delegate  of  your 
side,  in  his  letter  on  June  18,  and  in  your  letter 
of  reply  of  June  29,  indicate  that  efforts  are  being 
made  to  recover  the  "escaped"  prisoners  of  war; 
however,  you  assert  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
impossible  to  recover  all  those  prisoners  of  war. 
In  actuality,  your  military  police  are  instructed 
not  to  interfere  with  any  prisoners  of  war  who 
"escape,"  but  to  allow  them  to  be  forced  to  report 
to  the  military  training  centers  run  by  Syngman 
Rhee. 

The  attitude  taken  by  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand during  this  period  has  connived,  at  least  in 
fact,  at  the  Syngman  Rhee  clique  in  carrying  out 
unscrupulously  its  activities  of  violating  the  pris- 
oner-of-war agreement  and  obstructing  the  real- 
ization of  an  armistice. 

Your  side  also  attempts  to  compare  the  humani- 
tarian action  of  our  side  of  releasing  prisoners  of 
war  in  the  battlefield  prior  to  the  armistice  negoti- 
ations with  the  disruptive  action  taken  by  the 
South  Korean  security  units  of  coercing  prisoners 
into  leaving  the  camps  after  the  signing  of  the 
prisoner-of-war  agreement.  This  is  totally  im- 
proper. Your  side  bears  at  all  times  the  responsi- 
bility for  recovering  all  the  "escaped"  prisoners 
of  war. 

It  must  be  warned  that  the  Syngman  Rhee  clique 
now  is  still  clamoring  for  the  continued  "release," 
that  is  forcible  retention,  of  the  more  than  8,500 
remaining  captured  personnel  of  the  Korean's 
People's  Army  not  to  be  directly  repatriated,  and 
is  attempting,  in  league  with  the  special  agents  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  to  coerce  the  captured  personnel 
of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers  into  leaving 
the  prisoner-of-war  camps,  in  an  attempt  to  violate 
thoroughly  the  prisoner-of-war  agreement  which 
is  already  signed  by  both  sides. 

We  hold  that,  regarding  this,  your  side  must 
shoulder  the  absolute  responsibility  for  insuring 
that  no  such  incidents  will  occur  again. 

In  your  letter,  you  give  assurance  that  the 
United  Nations  Command  will,  to  the  limit  of  its 
ability,  establish  military  safeguards,  where  neces- 
sary, to  insure  that  the  armistice  terms  are  ob- 
served. We  consider  that  this  is  necessary.  How- 
ever, your  side  indicates  that  it  is  not  yet  definitely 
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sure  of  a  guarantee  that  the  South  Korean  Govern- 
ment and  Army  will  abide  by  the  armistice  agree- 
ment reached  by  the  delegations  of  both  sides. 
Moreover,  the  Syngman  Rhee  clique  has  been  and 
still  is  clamoring  for  unification  of  Korea  by  force; 
this  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  prove  from  which  side 
the  aggression  was  launched  three  years  ago. 

Now,  should  the  United  Nations  Command  con- 
tinue to  connive  at  the  Syngman  Rhee  clique  and 
permit  it  to  lay  out  various  premeditated  schemes 
for  undermining  the  possibilities  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Korean  question,  armed  aggres- 
sion against  the  Korean  Democratic  People's 
Republic  might  break  out  again  at  any  time,  even 
if  the  Korean  armistice  agreement  were  signed. 

Therefore,  our  side  holds  that  your  side  must 
take  effective  steps  regarding  the  observance  of 
the  South  Korean  Government  and  Army  of  the 
armistice  agreement  and  all  other  related  agree- 
ments; it  is  only  thus  that  the  Korean  armistice 
can  be  safeguarded  against  disruption. 

To  sum  up,  although  our  side  is  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  reply  of  your  side,  yet  in  view 
of  the  indication  of  the  desire  of  your  side  to  strive 
for  an  early  armistice  and  in  view  of  the  assur- 
ances given  by  your  side,  our  side  agrees  that  the 
delegations  of  both  sides  meet  at  an  appointed  time 
to  discuss  the  question  of  implementation  of  the 
armistice  agreement  and  the  various  preparations 
prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice  agreement. 

The  date  for  the  meeting  will  be  discussed  and 
decided  by  the  senior  delegates  of  both  sides 
through  the  liaison  officers. 

Kim  II  Sung, 
Marshal,  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Korean 
People's  Army. 

Peng  Teh-huai, 
Commander  of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers. 


Vice  President  Nixon  To  Visit 
Far  East  and  South  Asia 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  7 

At  the  request  of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Vice  President  will  visit  the 
Far  East  and  South  Asia  next  fall,  probably  dur- 
ing the  months  of  October  and  November.  The 
Vice  President  will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Nixon 
and  by  representatives  of  the  Department  of  State. 
The  definite  time  of  departure  and  the  precise 
itinerary  will  be  announced  later. 

The  purpose  of  the  visit  will  be  for  the  Vice 
President  and  his  party  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  leaders  of  the  countries  visited,  to  hear  their 
views,  to  gain  firsthand  impressions,  to  convey  the 
sincere  greetings  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  the  peoples  of  the  areas  visited,  and  to  carry  the 
personal  greetings  of  the  President. 


U.S.  Position  on  Iranian  Oil  Dispute 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  9 

Folloioing  are  the  texts  of  communications  ex- 
changed between  the  President  and  Prime  Minister 
Mossadegh  of  Iran: 

The  President  to  the  Prime  Minister 

June  29,  1953 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister  : 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  May  28  in  which 
you  described  the  present  difficult  situation  in  Iran 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  United  States 
might  be  able  to  assist  Iran  in  overcoming  some 
of  its  difficulties.  In  writing  my  reply  which  has 
been  delayed  until  I  could  have  an  opportunity  to 
consult  with  Mr.  Dulles  and  Ambassador  Hender- 
son, I  am  motivated  by  the  same  spirit  of  friendly 
frankness  as  that  which  I  find  reflected  in  your 
letter. 

The  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
historically  have  cherished  and  still  have  deep  feel- 
ings of  friendliness  for  Iran  and  the  Iranian 
people.  They  sincerely  hope  that  Iran  will  be  able 
to  maintain  its  independence  and  that  the  Iranian 
people  will  be  successful  in  realizing  their  national 
aspirations  and  in  developing  a  contented  and  free 
nation  which  will  contribute  to  world  prosperity 
and  peace. 

It  was  primarily  because  of  that  hope  that  the 
United  States  Government  during  the  last  two 
years  has  made  earnest  efforts  to  assist  in  eliminat- 
ing certain  differences  between  Iran  and  the  United 
Kingdom  which  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  na- 
tionalization of  the  Iranian  oil  industry.  It  has 
been  the  belief  of  the  United  States  that  the  reach- 
ing of  an  agreement  in  the  matter  of  compensation 
would  strengthen  confidence  throughout  the  world 
in  the  determination  of  Iran  fully  to  adhere  to 
the  principles  which  render  possible  a  harmonious 
community  of  free  nations ;  that  it  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  strengthening  of  the  international  credit 
standing  of  Iran;  and  that  it  would  lead  to  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  financial  and  economic 
problems  at  present  facing  Iran. 

The  failure  of  Iran  and  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  regard  to  compensa- 
tion has  handicapped  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  its  efforts  to  help  Iran.  There  is 
a  strong  feeling  in  the  United  States,  even  among 
American  citizens  most  sympathetic  to  Iran  and 
friendly  to  the  Iranian  people,  that  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  the  American  taxpayers  for  the  United 
States  Government  to  extend  any  considerable 
amount  of  economic  aid  to  Iran  so  long  as  Iran 
could  have  access  to  funds  derived  from  the  sale 
of  its  oil  and  oil  products  if  a  reasonable  agreement 
were  reached  with  regard  to  compensation  whereby 
the  large-scale  marketing  of  Iranian  oil  would  be 
resumed.      Similarly,    many    American    citizens 
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would  be  deeply  opposed  to  the  purchase  by  the 
United  States  Government  of  Iranian  oil  in  the 
absence  of  an  oil  settlement. 

There  is  also  considerable  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  to  the  effect  that  a  settlement  based 
an  the  payment  of  compensation  merely  for  losses 
of  the  physical  assets  of  a  firm  which  has  been 
nationalized  would  not  be  what  might  be  called  a 
reasonable  settlement  and  that  an  agreement  to 
such  a  settlement  might  tend  to  weaken  mutual 
trust  between  free  nations  engaged  in  friendly  eco- 
nomic intercourse.  Furthermore,  many  of  my 
countrymen  who  have  kept  themselves  informed 
regarding  developments  in  this  unfortunate  dis- 
pute believe  that,  in  view  of  the  emotions  which 
have  been  aroused  both  in  Iran  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  efforts  to  determine  by  direct  negotia- 
tion the  amount  of  compensation  due  are  more 
likely  to  increase  friction  than  to  promote  under- 
standing. They  continue  to  adhere  to  the  opinion 
that  the  most  practicable  and  the  fairest  means 
Df  settling  the  question  of  compensation  would  be 
for  that  question  to  be  referred  to  some  neutral 
international  body  which  could  consider  on  the 
basis  of  merit  all  claims  and  counter-claims. 

I  fully  understand  that  the  Government  of  Iran 
must  determine  for  itself  which  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policies  are  likely  to  be  most  advantageous 
to  Iran  and  to  the  Iranian  people.  In  what  I  have 
written,  I  am  not  trying  to  advise  the  Iranian 
Government  on  its  best  interests.  I  am  merely 
trying  to  explain  why,  in  the  circumstances,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  presently 
in  a  position  to  extend  more  aid  to  Iran  or  to 
purchase  Iranian  oil. 

In  case  Iran  should  so  desire,  the  United  States 
Government  hopes  to  be  able  to  continue  to  ex- 
tend technical  assistance  and  military  aid  on  a 
basis  comparable  to  that  given  during  the  past 
year. 

I  note  the  concern  reflected  in  your  letter  at  the 
present  dangerous  situation  in  Iran  and  sincerely 
hope  that  before  it  is  too  late,  the  Government  of 
Iran  will  take  such  steps  as  are  in  its  power  to  pre- 
vent a  further  deterioration  of  that  situation. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  the  renewed 
assurances  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


The  Prime  Minister  to  the  President 

May  28, 1953 

Dear  Mr.  President  : 

In  the  kind  reply  which  you  sent  to  my  message 
of  last  January  you  suggested  that  I  might  in- 
form you  direct  or  through  diplomatic  channels  of 
any  views  that  may  be  of  mutual  interest. 

In  that  message  I  had  briefly  referred  to  the 
hardships  and  privations  which  the  Iranian  peo- 
ple had  undergone  during  the  last  two  years  in 
their  efforts  to  attain  their  aspirations  and  also  to 
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the  difficulties  which  the  British  Government  has 
created  for  Iran  in  its  support  of  the  illogical 
claims  of  an  imperialistic  company. 

During  the  few  months  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  date  of  that  message  the  Iranian  people  have 
been  suffering  financial  hardships  and  struggling 
with  political  intrigues  carried  on  by  the  former 
Oil  Company  and  the  British  Government.  For 
instance,  the  purchasers  of  Iranian  oil  have  been 
dragged  from  one  court  to  another,  and  all  means 
of  propaganda  and  diplomacy  have  been  employed 
in  order  to  place  illegal  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  sale  of  Iranian  oil.  Although  the  Italian  and 
Japanese  courts  have  declared  Iranian  oil  to  be 
free  and  unencumbered,  the  British  have  not  as 
yet  abandoned  their  unjust  and  unprincipled 
activities. 

Although  it  was  hoped  that  during  Your  Excel- 
lency's administration  attention  of  a  more  sym- 
pathetic character  would  be  devoted  to  the  Iranian 
situation,  unfortunately  no  change  seems  thus  far 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government. 

In  the  message  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
sent  me  from  Karachi,1  he  expressed  regret  that 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  compensation  had  thus 
far  been  unsuccessful.  It  should  be  recalled  that 
the  Iranian  Government  was  prepared  to  pay  the 
value  of  the  former  Company's  properties  in  Iran 
in  such  amount  as  might  be  determined  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  It  was  also  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  court 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  compensation  pro- 
vided the  British  Government  would  state  the 
amount  of  its  claim  in  advance  and  that  claim 
would  be  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  Obviously 
the  Iranian  Government  also  had  certain  claims 
against  the  former  Oil  Company  and  the  British 
Government  which  would  have  been  presented  at 
the  time  of  the  hearing  of  the  case. 

The  British  Government,  hoping  to  regain  its 
old  position,  has  in  effect  ignored  all  of  these  pro- 
posals. 

As  a  result  of  actions  taken  by  the  former  Com- 
pany and  the  British  Government,  the  Iranian 
nation  is  now  facing  great  economic  and  political 
difficulties.  There  can  be  serious  consequences, 
from  an  international  viewpoint  as  well,  if  this 
situation  is  permitted  to  continue.  If  prompt  and 
effective  aid  is  not  given  this  country  now,  any 
steps  that  might  be  taken  tomorrow  to  compensate 
for  the  negligence  of  today  might  well  be  too  late. 

We  are  of  course  grateful  for  the  aid  heretofore 
granted  Iran  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  This  aid  has  not,  however,  been  sufficient 
to  solve  the  problems  of  Iran  and  to  ensure  world 
peace  which  is  the  aim  and  ideal  of  the  noble 
people  and  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 


1  Not  printed. 
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The  standard  of  living  of  the  Iranian  people 
has  been  very  low  as  a  result  of  century-old  im- 
perialistic policies,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
raise  it  without  extensive  programs  of  develop- 
ment and  rehabilitation.  Unfortunately  the  aid 
heretofore  granted  has  been  in  principle  primarily 
of  a  technical  nature,  and  even  in  this  respect  the 
assistance  needed  has  not  at  times  been  accorded. 
For  example,  the  Export-Import  Bank  which  was 
to  have  advanced  Iran  twenty-five  million  dollars 
for  use  in  the  sphere  of  agriculture  did  not  do  so 
because  of  unwarranted  outside  interference. 

The  Iranian  nation  hopes  that  with  the  help  and 
assistance  of  the  American  Government  the  ob- 
stacles placed  in  the  way  of  sale  of  Iranian  oil  can 
be  removed,  and  that  if  the  American  Government 
is  not  able  to  effect  a  removal  of  such  obstacles, 
it  can  render  effective  economic  assistance  to  en- 
able Iran  to  utilize  her  other  resources.  This 
country  has  natural  resources  other  than  oil.  The 
exploitation  of  these  resources  would  solve  the 
present  difficulties  of  the  country.  This,  however, 
is  impossible  without  economic  aid. 

In  conclusion,  I  invite  Your  Excellency's  sym- 
pathetic and  responsive  attention  to  the  present 
dangerous  situation  of  Iran,  and  I  trust  that  you 
will  ascribe  to  all  the  points  contained  in  this  mes- 
sage the  importance  due  them. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  President,  the  assurance  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

Dr.  M.  Mossadegh 


TEXTS  OF  JANUARY  MESSAGES  RELEASED 

On  July  11  the  White  House  released  the  follow- 
ing messages  exchanged  with  Prime  Minister 
Mossadegh  in  January  1953: 


General  Eisenhower  to  Dr.  Mossadegh 

January  10,  1953 
His  Excellency 
Dr.  Mohammad  Mossadegh 
Prime  Minister  of  Iran 
Teheran,  Iran 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  kind  greetings 
and  felicitations.  Likewise  I  am  happy  to  have 
a  summary  of  your  views  on  your  country's  situa- 
tion and  I  shall  study  those  views  with  care  and 
with  sympathetic  concern.  I  hope  you  will  accept 
my  assurances  that  I  have  in  no  way  compromised 
our  position  of  impartiality  in  this  matter  and 
that  no  individual  has  attempted  to  prejudice  me 
in  the  matter.  This  leads  me  to  observe  that  I 
hope  our  own  future  relationships  will  be  com- 
pletely free  of  any  suspicion,  but  on  the  contrary 
will  be  characterized  by  confidence  and  trust  in- 
spired by  frankness  and  friendliness.    I  shall  be 


delighted  to  receive  either  personally  and  directly 
or  through  established  diplomatic  channels  at  any 
time  a  communication  regarding  your  views  on 
any  subject  in  which  we  may  have  a  common 
interest. 

With  renewed  thanks  for  the  kindly  courtesy  of 
your  message  and  with  expression  of  my  continued 
esteem. 

Sincerely, 

D wight  D.  Eisenhower 


Dr.  Mossadegh  to  General  Eisenhower 

January  9,  1953 

His  Excellency 

The   President   Elect   of   the   United   States   of 

America 
General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

Columbia  University 
New  York  City 

Mr.  President  Elect  : 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  convey  to  you  the 
cordial  congratulations  of  the  Iranian  people  on 
your  election  to  the  high  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  wish  you  every  success  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  important  tasks  which  that 
office  imposes. 

I  dislike  taking  up  with  you  the  problems  of  my 
country  even  before  you  assume  office.  I  do  so 
partly  because  of  their  urgency  and  partly  because 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  already 
been  presented  to  you  by  those  who  may  not  share 
my  concern  for  the  future  of  Iran  and  its  people. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  new  administration  which 
you  will  head  will  obtain  at  the  outset  a  true  under- 
standing of  the  significance  of  the  vital  struggle 
in  which  the  Iranian  people  have  been  engaging 
and  assist  in  removing  the  obstacles  which  are 
preventing  them  from  realizing  their  aspirations 
for  the  attainment  of  [omission]  life  as  a  politi- 
cally and  economically  independent  nation.  For 
almost  two  years  the  Iranian  people  have  suffered 
acute  distress  and  much  misery  merely  because  a 
company  inspired  by  covetousness  and  a  desire 
for  profit  supported  by  the  British  Government 
has  been  endeavoring  to  prevent  them  from  ob- 
taining their  natural  and  elementary  rights. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  during  this  struggle  so 
injurious  to  the  people  of  Iran  the  American  peo- 
ple on  many  occasions  have  demonstrated  their 
sympathy  for  the  Iranian  nation  and  an  under- 
standing of  its  problems.  I  personally  witnessed 
many  manifestations  of  this  sympathy  and  under- 
standing when  I  was  in  the  United  States.  Un- 
fortunately the  government  of  the  United  States 
while  on  occasions  displaying  friendship  for  Iran 
has  pursued  what  appears  to  the  Iranian  people 
to  be  a  policy  of  supporting  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  former  company.  In  this  struggle 
it  has  taken  the  side  of  the  British  Government 
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against  that  of  Iran  in  international  assemblies. 
It  has  given  financial  aid  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment while  withholding  it  from  Iran  and  it  seems 
to  us  it  has  given  at  least  some  degree  of  support 
to  the  endeavors  of  the  British  to  strangle  Iran 
with  a  financial  and  economic  blockade. 

It  is  not  my  desire  that  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  should  be 
strained  because  of  differences  with  regard  to  Iran. 
I  doubt  however  whether  in  this  day  and  age  a 
great  nation  which  has  such  an  exalted  moral 
standing  in  the  world  can  afford  to  support  the 
internationally  immoral  policy  of  a  friend  and 
ally  merely  in  order  not  to  disturb  good  relations 
with  that  friend  and  ally.  The  Iranian  people 
merely  desire  to  lead  their  own  lives  in  their  own 
way.  They  wish  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  all  other  peoples.  The  former  company 
which  for  years  was  engaged  in  exploiting  their 
oil  resources  unfortunately  persisted  in  interfering 
in  the  internal  life  of  the  country. 

The  Iranian  people  finally  became  convinced 
that  so  long  as  this  company  continued  to  operate 
within  Iran  its  systematic  interference  in  Iranian 
internal  life  would  continue.  The  Iranian  people 
therefore  had  no  choice  other  than  to  exercise 
their  sovereign  rights  by  nationalizing  their  oil 
and  terminating  the  activities  of  the  former  com- 


pany in  Iran.  The  Iranian  Government  made  it 
clear  at  the  time  of  nationalization  that  it  was 
willing  to  pay  fair  compensation  to  the  former 
company  due  consideration  being  given  to  such 
claims  and  counterclaims  as  Iran  might  have 
against  the  former  company.  The  former  com- 
pany instead  of  entering  into  negotiations  with 
Iran  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of 
compensation  due  took  steps  with  the  support  of 
the  British  Government  to  create  an  economic  and 
financial  blockade  of  Iran  with  the  purpose  of 
forcing  the  Iranian  people  again  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  the  former  company  and  to  abandon  their 
right  to  exploit  and  utilize  their  own  natural  re- 
sources. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  when  the  new  Admin- 
istration of  which  you  are  to  be  the  head  will 
come  into  power  in  the  United  States  it  will  give 
most  careful  consideration  to  the  Iranian  case  so 
that  Iran  would  be  able  to  attain  its  just  aspira- 
tions in  a  manner  which  will  strengthen  the  cause 
of  world  peace  and  will  renew  confidence  in  the 
determination  of  the  United  States  to  support 
with  all  its  power  and  prestige  the  principles  of 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Please  accept  the  assurances  of  my  high  esteem. 

Prime  Minister  of  Iran 
Dr.  Mohammad  Mossadegh 


Evaluating  the  Overseas  Library  Program 

Statement  by  Robert  L.  Johnson 

Administrator,  International  Information  Administration1 


The  U.S.  Government  operates  a  book  and  li- 
brary program  abroad  for  a  simple  reason  that 
can  be  simply  put :  It  is  the  vital  responsibility  of 
the  American  Government  to  protect  the  good 
name  of  the  American  people,  no  less  than  their 
vital  interests. 

The  mighty  force  we  have  been  mobilizing  in 
the  defense  of  freedom  has  meaning  only  as  people 
throughout  the  world  understand  and  respect  our 
purposes.  Leadership  cannot  assert  itself  through 
power  alone.  American  leadership  is  meaningless 
if  it  isn't  built  upon  respect  for  our  moral  purposes 
in  the  world. 

This  has  been  recognized  by  the  American  peo- 
ple from  our  earliest  beginnings  as  an  independent 

1  Released  to  the  press  on  July  8. 


nation.  Our  Declaration  of  Independence  speaks 
of  a  "decent  respect"  for  the  "opinions  of  man- 
kind." Everything  of  a  major  nature  we  have 
done  in  our  history  has  taken  into  account  such  a 
"decent  respect"  for  the  opinions  of  others. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  opinions  of  others, 
because  a  free  nation  has  the  obligation  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  foreign  affairs  to  justify  its  actions 
before  the  world  community.  This  obligation  be- 
comes a  sober  mandate  when  so  large  a  part  of  the 
world  looks  to  us  for  responsible  leadership.  Our 
well-being  and  survival  as  a  free  people  today  re- 
quire more  than  big  dollars  and  big  bombs;  we 
require  big  ideas. 

We  must  not  allow  the  Soviet  to  rack  up  cheap 
victories  throughout  the  world  through  a  cam- 
paign of  lies  against  us — a  campaign  of  lies  that 
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can  best  be  demolished— I  should  say  can  only 
be  demolished — through  the  counteroffensive  of 
truth. 

And  when  I  say  "counteroffensive  of  truth,"  I 
am  not  just  dealing  in  slogans.  I  mean  exactly 
that.  We  in  America  have  nothing  to  hide.  We 
want  the  world  to  know  us  just  as  we  are.  We  don't 
have  to  dress  up  or  dress  down.  We  don't  have  to 
put  on  any  show  of  perfection.  If  we  did,  no  one 
would  believe  us  anyway.  We  can  tell  the  full 
story — a  story  about  the  magical  mixture  of 
America.  We  can  share  our  hopes  just  as  we  can 
share  our  honest  fears,  for  there  are  hopes  and 
fears  in  the  world  today  which  constitute  a  chal- 
lenge to  all  free  peoples  everywhere. 

We  in  America  can  have  the  privilege  of  talking 
about  democracy  as  unfinished  business.  We  leave 
to  the  totalitarians  the  necessity  to  boast  of  the 
complete  fulfillment  of  their  goals. 


Background  of  World  Crisis 

This  is  said  by  way  of  reaffirmation  and  re- 
minder at  a  time  when  it  is  important  to  review 
our  information  program  against  the  big  and 
broad  background  of  world  crisis. 

As  long  ago  as  1942,  a  U.  S.  library  was  estab- 
lished in  Mexico  City.  This  was  done  under  a 
grant  from  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  The  library  was  operated  by 
specialists  of  the  American  Library  Association. 
The  success  of  the  Mexico  City  library  led  to  the 
establishment  of  two  other  libraries  in  Latin 
America  under  the  authority  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Inter- American  Affairs. 

Later  in  the  war,  the  effectiveness  of  libraries 
and  book  programs  in  advancing  the  American 
cause  led  to  the  creation  of  a  library  service  under 
the  Office  of  War  Information.  The  central  pur- 
pose of  this  service  was  to  make  available  at  key 
spots  throughout  the  world  written  materials  that 
furthered  American  aims  in  war  and  peace. 

As  this  library  program  developed,  it  became 
obvious  that  different  areas  represented  different 
problems  and  called  for  different  materials  and 
different  lines  of  emphasis.  For  example,  the 
Latin  American  libraries  required  emphasis  along 
cultural  lines.  As  against  this,  the  English-speak- 
ing nations  were  given  materials  designed  to  "de- 
velop an  informed  and  intelligent  understanding" 
of  the  activities  and  aims  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
The  Occupied  Areas  required  a  special  emphasis 
on  democratic  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation. 

Thus,  very  early,  the  special-purpose  character 
of  these  libraries  became  manifest.  This  special- 
purpose  character  remains  the  key  to  the  operation 
of  our  book  and  library  program  today.  A  strong 
chain  of  instructions  and  legislation  gives  binding 
force  to  this  dominant  character  of  that  program. 

The  Manual  of  Operations  for  the  Division  of 
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Libraries  and  Institutes  issued  in  June  1946  by  the 
Department  of  State  says : 

The  objective  of  the  United  States  Information  Libraries 
is  to  provide  foreign  communities  throughout  the  world 
with  facts  and  solidly  documented  explanations  of  the 
United  States,  its  people,  geography,  culture,  science,  gov- 
ernment, institutions,  industries  and  thinking;  in  short, 
the  American   scene.  .  .  . 

When  the  80th  Congress  turned  to  consideration 
of  basic  legislation  for  the  overseas  information 
program  and  educational  exchange,  the  Senate  set 
up  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  study  the  matter.  On  the 
basis  of  field  studies,  this  subcommittee  took  a 
broad  view  of  the  proper  scope  and  functions  of 
the  Usis  (U.S.  Information  Service)  library 
programs.    It  recommended  that: 

The  supply  of  books,  musical  scores  and  recordings, 
periodicals  and  exhibits  should  be  increased  and  should 
cover  the  widest  possible  field. 

American  textbooks  in  all  fields  should  be  supplied  to 
foreign  schools  and  universities  for  reference  purposes. 

Subject  matter  of  particular  interest  in  a  given  country 
should  be  emphasized  and  sufficient  books  supplied  to  meet 
the  demand.     ( Senate  Report  855,  Jan.  30,  1948) 

This  subcommittee  was  composed  of  Senators  H. 
Alexander  Smith,  chairman;  Bourke  B.  Hicken- 
looper ;  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. ;  Alben  W.  Bark- 
ley;  and  Carl  A.  Hatch  and  worked  in  close  co- 
operation with  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  consisting  of  Congress- 
men Karl  E.  Mundt,  chairman;  Lawrence  H. 
Smith ;  Walter  H.  Judd ;  John  Davis  Lodge;  Pete 
Jarman;  Thomas  S.  Gordon;  and  Mike  Mans- 
field. 

The  same  Congress  took  the  single  biggest  step 
in  the  determination  of  the  American  people  to 
make  their  voice  heard  in  the  world.  Senator  H. 
Alexander  Smith  and  the  then  Representative, 
now  Senator,  Karl  E.  Mundt  sponsored  a  bill  that 
defined,  crisply  and  powerfully,  the  need  for 
dramatic  measures  to  present  America's  case  in 
the  battle  of  ideas  against  totalitarianism. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  in 
reporting  the  Smith-Mundt  Act,  referred  to  the 
"hostile  propaganda  campaigns  directed  against 
democracy,  human  welfare,  freedom,  truth,  and 
the  United  States,  spearheaded  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist 
Parties  throughout  the  world."  The  Committee 
also  spoke  of  the  need  for  "urgent,  forthright,  and 
dynamic  measures  to  disseminate  truth." 

The  Smith-Mundt  Act  clearly  defined  its  objec- 
tives "to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the 
United  States  in  other  countries,  and  to  increase 
mutual  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  other  countries." 
Among  the  means  to  achieve  these  objectives  the 
act  called  for  "an  information  service  to  dissemi- 
nate abroad  information  about  the  United  States, 
its  people,  and  policies,"  and  an  educational  ex- 
change service  including  "the  interchange  of  de- 
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velopments  in  the  field  of  education,  the  arts,  and 
sciences."  Under  this  act,  too,  the  library  services 
were  coordinated,  integrated,  and  expanded. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  people  can  be 
proud  of  the  results  of  this  legislation.  There 
have  been  legitimate  criticisms  of  the  program  in 
the  past  few  years,  but  these  criticisms  must  be 
viewed  against  the  larger  achievements  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  considerable  difficulties  involved  in 
launching  and  operating  a  project  of  this  size  and 
scope. 

It  is  important  that  the  American  people  know 
that  this  program  has  not  been  operated  in  a 
vacuum. 

First,  the  program  has  the  continuing  benefit 
of  an  official  Advisory  Commission  on  Informa- 
tion. This  Commission  has  maintained  constant 
examination  and  appraisal  of  the  program  and 
reports  its  findings  semiannually  to  the  Congress. 
The  present  membership  includes  Dr.  Mark  A. 
May,  of  Yale  University;  Erwin  D.  Canham, 
editor  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor;  Philip 
D.  Reed,  chairman  of  the  board  of  General  Elec- 
tric ;  Ben  Hibbs,  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post;  and  Justin  Miller,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  general  counsel  of  the  National  Association 
of  Radio  and  Television  Broadcasters. 

Second,  the  program  has  benefited  from  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Educational  Exchange,  which  at  present  con- 
sists of  J.  L.  Morrill,  president,  University  of 
Minnesota,  chairman;  Mark  Starr,  educational 
director,  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union;  Harold  Willis  Dodds,  president,  Prince- 
ton University ;  Edwin  B.  Fred,  president,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin ;  and  Martin  R.  P.  McGuire, 
professor,  Catholic  University. 

This  Commission  has  established  a  special  Sub- 
committee on  Books  Abroad,  whose  members  are 
Martin  R.  P.  McGuire,  professor,  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, chairman;  George  P.  Brett,  president,  the 
Macmillan  Company ;  Cass  Canfield,  chairman  of 
the  board,  Harper  &  Bros.;  Robert  L.  Crowell, 
president,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.;  Robert  B. 
Downs,  director  of  libraries,  University  of  Illi- 
nois; Morris  Hadley,  president,  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library;  Lewis  Hanke,  director,  Institute  of 
Latin  American  Studies,  University  of  Texas ;  and 
Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  director  of  libraries,  Harvard 
University. 

Third,  the  program  has  profited  from  a  special 
study  undertaken  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Sen.  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper. 

Other  members  of  this  subcommittee  are  Sen- 
ators Alexander  Wiley,  Karl  E.  Mundt,  William 
F.  Knowland,  J.  William  Fulbright,  Guy  M.  Gil- 
lette, Theodore  Francis  Green,  and  Lister  Hill. 
This  subcommittee  has  only  recently  completed  its 

report.2 
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Recommendations  as  to  Libraries 

It  may  be  in  order  to  review  briefly  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  these  three  groups  with 
specific  reference  to  the  book  and  library  program. 

The  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Informa- 
tion, in  its  February  20,  1953,  report,  reaffirmed 
the  importance  of  the  program  and  emphasized 
the  need  to  tailor  our  materials  to  the  specific 
needs  of  specific  areas.  It  highlighted  once  again 
the  "special-purpose"  aspect  of  the  job. 

The  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational 
Exchange,  shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act,  endorsed  the  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  Division  of  Libraries  and  Institutes 
on  the  philosophy,  goals,  and  operating  principles 
of  our  overseas  libraries.  Again,  this  statement 
stressed  the  special-purpose  nature  of  the  program 
but  also  stressed  the  basic  principle  of  "freedom 
of  information."  It  emphasized  the  fact  that  "ac- 
cessibility" to  information  was  an  important  part 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

The  June  15,  1953,  report  of  the  Hickenlooper 
subcommittee  is  a  detailed  study  of  all  phases  of 
our  foreign  information  services.  One  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  report  calls  upon  the  Admin- 
istrator to  establish  the  specific  criteria  for  the 
selection  of  books.  As  the  general  basis  for  such 
criteria,  the  subcommittee  recommends  that : 

An  adequate  cross  section  of  American  literature  should 
be  provided  for  a  better  understanding  of  American  life 
and  culture  but  writings  of  Communists  or  Communist 
sympathizers  should  not  be  tolerated  in  any  manner 
which  would  indicate  their  acceptance  by  the  American 
people. 

There  is  a  workable  consistency  in  the  advice 
and  findings  of  the  above  groups  and  committees 
concerned  with  the  appraisal  of  this  program. 
With  this  guidance,  we  have  been  operating  a 
library  program  involving  some  2  million  books 
at  189  centers.  These  libraries  are  doing  tbese 
specific  jobs: 

First,  they  provide  basic  information.  There 
is  a  shortage  of  accurate  information  abroad  about 
the  American  people  and  their  policies.  Our  de- 
tractors have  capitalized  on  that  shortage.  They 
have  been  spending  many  millions  to  distort  our 
policies  and  to  damage  the  reputation  of  the 
American  people. 

One  of  the  main  ways  we  are  combating  this 
campaign  is  by  supplying  source  materials  about 
the  United  States  that  are  free  of  any  direct  prop- 
aganda taint.  In  short,  we  are  opening  up  the 
books  about  America.  These  books  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subjects.  They  deal  with  our  history, 
our  religions,  our  industries,  our  farms,  our  pro- 
fessions. They  tell  the  story  of  our  founding 
fathers  and  our  great  political  leaders  and  states- 
men. They  tell  of  our  great  writers,  our  musi- 
cians, our  inventors,  our  scientists,  our  great  men 
of  achievement  and  learning. 

Second,  our  libraries  provide  much-needed  pub- 
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lished  materials  of  a  scientific  and  technical  na- 
ture. We  have  received  testimonials  from  many 
universities  abroad,  especially  from  universities 
in  the  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Near  East,  ac- 
knowledging their  debt  to  American  books.  We 
also  have  letters  from  public  officials,  from  busi- 
nessmen, from  scientists,  from  doctors,  and  from 
farmers  telling  us  of  their  appreciation  for  the 
substantial  help  they  received  from  our  libraries. 


Building  Good  Will  for  U.  S. 

This  is  the  kind  of  goodwill  that  counts.  It  is 
not  only  what  we  say  to  people  but  what  we  do 
for  people  that  builds  a  solid  foundation  for 
friendship. 

Third,  another  specific  assignment  for  our  books 
is  to  combat  the  notion  that  the  American  people 
lack  a  cultural  background  or  tradition.  Our 
libraries  are  well  stocked  not  only  with  the  ideas 
that  made  America  great  but  with  the  distin- 
guished books  that  are  part  of  our  literary  and 
cultural  heritage. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  also  tried  to  provide 
something  of  a  representative  cross  section  of  con- 
temporary American  writing.  Our  yardstick 
here  is  necessarily  flexible.  We  say  to  other 
peoples,  in  effect :  "Here  is  a  good  slice  of  con- 
temporary American  writing.  It  covers  a  wide 
range,  from  biographies  to  books  on  foreign  af- 
fairs. These  are  the  books  America  is  reading 
and  talking  about.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
making  these  books  available  to  you." 

Any  evaluation  of  the  operations  of  our  libraries 
in  carrying  out  these  three  big  jobs  must  take  into 
account  the  overall  record  of  performance,  rather 
than  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  specific  titles. 

The  book  and  library  program  is  to  be  judged 
not  by  any  single  title  or  even  group  of  titles  but 
by  the  total  use  to  which  the  libraries  are  put  and 
by  the  basic  policies  that  guide  the  program. 
Similarly,  any  evaluation  of  the  individual  library 
should  consider  not  a  single  incident  in  the  news 
but  its  continuing  influence  in  the  community  it 
serves. 

It  is  unfair  to  the  loyal  men  and  women  who 
operate  these  libraries  to  allow  their  contribution 
to  be  obscured  by  a  controversy  over  a  few  titles, 
no  matter  how  objectionable  these  titles  may  be. 
Our  overseas  staffs  should  be  judged  by  their  ef- 
fectiveness in  winning  friendship  and  respect  for 
the  American  people  and  in  advancing  an  under- 
standing of  our  objectives  as  a  free  nation. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  their  efforts,  some  36  million 
people  throughout  the  world  last  year  made  use 
of  our  various  library  services. 

Let  us  be  vigilant  and  critical,  but  let  us  also 
maintain  some  sense  of  proportion  in  our  estimate 
of  the  libraries  as  a  whole. 

No  such  program  can  be  guaranteed  to  be  com- 
pletely free  of  error.  But  it  is  also  one  of  the 
vital  glories  of  a  free  nation  that  mistakes  are 


made  in  the  open  where  the  wonderful  balance 
wheel  of  a  democratic  people  can  come  into  play. 
So  far  as  the  rest  of  the  world  is  concerned,  I 
think  we  can  come  out  of  this  with  a  real  gain. 
The  confusion  and  the  mistakes  have  hurt  us 
abroad  as  they  have  hurt  us  at  home.  But  far 
more  important  than  this  is  the  evidence  of  a  free 
people  being  unafraid  of  mistakes  made  in  the 
open. 

With  the  best  faith  in  the  world,  with  the  great- 
est diligence  in  the  world,  and  with  the  finest  staff 
in  the  world,  it  will  be  impossible  to  avoid  some 
mistakes  in  the  selection  of  books.  But  we  should 
do  everything  possible  to  maintain  a  constructive 
and  affirmative  atmosphere  for  the  library  pro- 
gram as  a  whole. 

I  believe  that  this,  essentially,  is  what  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  want.  They  are 
interested  in  the  general  approach  and  the  general 
soundness  of  a  project.  They  want  to  know  that 
they  are  getting  their  money's  worth.  I  think 
they  are. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  people  also 
want  the  unequivocal  assurance  that  this  program 
is  not  a  soft  spot  for  subversives.  This  is  far  more 
basic  in  the  public  mind  than  some  isolated  titles 
that  may  appear  here  and  there  on  the  bookshelves 
of  our  libraries. 

I  believe  the  Congress  and  the  American  people, 
as  of  this  moment,  can  satisfy  themselves  on  this 
basic  issue.  Whatever  else  I  have  done  or  failed 
to  do  in  my  job,  I  have  been  diligently  tough  in 
this  respect. 


Basis  for  Selection  of  Books 

Concerning  the  selection  of  books,  this  agency 
believes  emphatically  that  it  is  not  the  obligation 
of  the  American  Government  to  make  available 
in  special-purpose  libraries  any  books  that  advo- 
cate directly  or  indirectly  the  destruction  of  our 
freedoms  and  our  institutions.  These  libraries  are 
in  business  to  advance  American  democracy,  not 
Communist  conspiracy. 

But  the  determination  as  to  which  books  are  to 
be  placed  in  this  subversive  category  calls  for  the 
most  careful  and  skillful  judgment.  In  eliminat- 
ing Communist  titles,  we  should  be  sure  of  our 
ground.  We  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  ex- 
cluding as  Communist  or  Communistic  all  those 
books  which  contain  any  criticism  of  American 
policies  or  institutions,  even  though  those  books 
may  criticize  the  same  things  that  Communists 
also  criticize.  We  don't  want  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  any  American  writer  who  honestly  criti- 
cizes the  policies  of  his  Government  is  deprived 
of  a  place  on  our  bookshelves  abroad. 

Basically,  the  yardstick  for  selection  is  the  use- 
fulness of  a  particular  book  in  meeting  the  particu- 
larized needs  of  a  particular  area. 

Our  library  service  is  able  to  select  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  yearly  literary  output  of  the  United 
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States.  Any  book  that  finds  a  place  on  our  shelves 
must  have  a  special  reason  for  being  there.  Books 
that  are  not  accepted  are  not  to  be  regarded  by 
their  authors  or  publishers  as  being  specifically 
"excluded." 

We  must  begin  with  the  content  of  a  book.  We 
must  examine  its  special  usefulness  in  terms  of  our 
overseas  needs.  An  appraisal  of  this  usefulness 
cannot  disregard  the  reputation  or  standing  of 
the  author. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  special-purpose  char- 
acter of  our  libraries  may  require,  in  special  cases, 
the  inclusion  of  books  by  Communists  or  Commu- 
nist sympathizers  if  such  authors  may  have  writ- 
ten something  which  affirmatively  serves  the  ends 
of  democracy.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  such  books  so  long  as  the  purpose  is  clear. 

Our  libraries  have  acquired  some  books  by  Com- 
munists or  Communist  sympathizers  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  communism.  Mystery  stories, 
for  example,  are  a  highly  developed  form  of  Amer- 
ican literature.  Humor  or  humor  anthologies  are 
another  example.  Most  of  such  books  were  among 
the  thousands  of  volumes  acquired  from  U.S. 
Army  overstock  at  the  end  of  the  war  or  as  the 
result  of  gifts.  To  remove  or  destroy  these  books 
arbitrarily  would  be  to  defeat  the  very  purposes 
which  brought  these  libraries  into  being. 

There  is  an  important  practical  difference  be- 
tween deciding  not  to  buy  a  book  for  our  libraries 
abroad  and  taking  it  off  the  shelves  once  it  is  there. 
In  principle,  the  criteria  are  the  same,  but  the 
psychological  impact  may  be  quite  different. 

It  is  not  meant  by  this  to  suggest  that  once  a 
book  gets  on  a  shelf  its  place  is  permanently  as- 
sured. The  weeding  out  and  discarding  process 
is  a  natural  one  for  any  library  with  only  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  shelf  space. 


Distinction  Between  Controversy  and  Conspiracy 

"Controversial"  books  are  of  course  acceptable 
and  indeed  essential,  if  by  "controversy"  we  mean 
honest  differences  of  opinion  honestly  expressed. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  we  must  not  confuse 
honest  controversy  with  conspiracy. 

Nothing  could  be  more  basic  in  our  book  pro- 
gram abroad  than  the  need  to  make  this  distinction 
between  controversy  and  conspiracy.  Contro- 
versy is  as  American  as  the  varied  sounds  in  the 
bleachers  in  a  ball  park.  The  best  thing  our 
libraries  abroad  can  do  is  to  make  known  the  fact 
that  our  people,  politically  speaking,  are  full  of 
beans. 

America  loves  controversy  and,  indeed,  thrives 
on  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  need  conceal 
this  from  the  world.  It  is  one  of  our  richest  as- 
sets. Let  totalitarian  nations  advertise  the  fact 
that  their  people  are  deprived  of  political  dissent. 
For  our  part,  we  can  speak  up  and  out.  In  a 
phrase,  then:  Controversy,  yes;  conspiracy,  no. 
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But  the  general  problem  of  book  selection  is  not 
one  which  any  Government  agency  is  well  quali- 
fied to  do  by  itself.  Books  cover  everything 
under  the  sun.  A  book  is  not  merely  a  collection 
of  words  in  a  bound  volume.  A  book  is  as  varied 
as  history  itself,  as  wide  ranging  as  the  human 
mind  which  brings  it  to  birth. 

Because  of  this,  I  suggest  that  the  responsibil- 
ity for  recommending  the  selection  of  books  be 
entrusted  to  carefully  selected  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  persons  of  unimpeachable  repu- 
tation who  are  experts  in  their  respective  fields. 
The  staff  of  Iia  (International  Information  Ad- 
ministration) would  then  select  books  for  ship- 
ment overseas  on  the  basis  of  the  recommended 
list. 

Each  book  is  to  be  considered  on  its  merits. 
The  emphasis  should  be  not  on  negative  criteria 
but  on  positive  criteria.  The  only  list  that  should 
be  drawn  up  is  the  recommended  list. 

Next,  about  book  burnings.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  any  book  be  burned,  and  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  word  "any."  The  burning  of  a 
book  is  a  wicked  symbolic  act.  There  is  no  place 
for  book  burnings  in  an  American  library,  let 
alone  a  library  operated  by  our  Government.  We 
don't  deal  with  ideas  we  dislike  by  imitating  the 
totalitarian  techniques  we  despise.  The  burning 
of  a  book  is  not  an  act  against  that  book  alone; 
it  is  an  act  against  free  institutions. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  continu- 
ing book  and  library  program  will  be  exercised 
with  the  fullest  sense  of  public  responsibility  and 
with  the  vital  interests  of  the  American  people 
constantly  in  mind.  As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the 
purpose  of  this  agency  is  to  protect  the  good  name 
of  the  American  people  and  to  maintain  for  them 
the  goodwill  they  deserve. 

The  original  mandate  of  Congress  continues  to 
define  our  basic  purposes.  The  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Overseas  Information  Programs 
gives  us  valuable  new  directions.  And  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  and  the  American  people  as 
a  whole  will  give  us  the  encouragement  we  need 
to  do  the  best  possible  job. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT  » 

My  statement  of  yesterday  indicated  that: 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  special-purpose  character  of 
our  libraries  may  require,  in  special  cases,  the  inclusion 
of  books  by  Communists  or  Communist  sympathizers  if 
such  authors  may  have  written  something  which  affirma- 
tively serves  the  ends  of  democracy.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  inclusion  of  such  books  so  long  as  the  purpose 
is  clear. 

This  passage  should  be  read  in  the  context  which 
makes  it  clear  that  we  have  no  use  for  books  which 


3  Released  to  the  press  on  July  9. 
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advocate,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  undermining 
of  our  institutions.     I  quote  from  the  statement : 

These   libraries   are   in   business   to    advance  American 
democracy,  not  Communist  conspiracy. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  a  Com- 
munist author  ever  speaks  affirmatively  for  de- 
mocracy. But  it  would  be  unwise  to  foreclose  the 
opportunity  of  using,  to  serve  affirmatively  the 
ends  of  democracy,  something  that  a  Communist 
has  written  for  an  entirely  different  purpose.  In 
some  cases,  the  most  effective  way  to  refute  the 
propaganda  of  the  Communists  may  be  to  turn  the 
words  of  their  own  writers  against  them. 

There  may  also  be  exceptional  situations  where 
the  omission  of  a  scientific  or  technical  work, 
which  happens  to  have  been  written  by  a  Com- 
munist or  Communist  sympathizer,  may  make  a 
library  incomplete  with  respect  to  information  on 
a  particular  subject  of  special  concern  to  the 
country  where  the  library  is  located  and  where 
American  interests  are  promoted  by  furnishing 
such  information. 

Finally,  in  cases  where  books  by  Communists 
or  Communist  sympathizers  are  already  in  our 
libraries — especially  in  cases  of  fiction  or  other 
popular  literature — we  must  consider  whether  the 
disadvantages  of  keeping  such  books  in  our 
libraries  may  be  outweighed  by  publicity  regard- 
ing their  sudden  removal  which  may  be  unfavor- 
able to  the  United  States  and  actually  promote 
popular  interest  in  the  author  and  his  works. 
This  judgment  must  be  made  in  the  light  of  our 
basic  duty  under  the  law  "to  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  the  United  States  in  other 
countries."  Where  public  relations  are  involved, 
we  must  not  create  situations  which  will  be  ex- 
ploited by  the  Communists  to  induce  a  misunder- 
standing among  our  friends  abroad  as  to  Ameri- 
can principles  of  freedom  of  thought. 

The  presence  of  a  book  in  our  libraries  places 
no  official  stamp  of  approval  on  the  contents  or 
the  author.  It  is  not  in  the  tradition  of  American 
freedom  of  the  press  for  the  Government  to  pass 
judgment  on  what  is  published.  In  this  program 
the  role  of  the  Government  is  merely  to  operate 
libraries  in  a  way  which  will  best  serve  the 
national  interest. 


Transfer  of  Israeli  Foreign 
Ministry  to  Jerusalem 

Press  release  370  dated  July  11 

The  Department  was  informed  on  July  10  by 
the  Israeli  Government  that  it  intends  to  transfer 
its  Foreign  Ministry  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem 
as  of  July  12,  1953. 

The  United  States  does  not  plan  to  transfer  its 
Embassy  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  felt 
that  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  U.  N. 


resolutions  dealing  with  the  international  nature 
of  Jerusalem  and  that  it  would  not  observe  the 
solution  regarding  Jerusalem  which  was  set  forth 
in  the  Secretary  of  State's  address  of  June  1, 1953.1 


U.  S.  Aid  to  Bolivia 

Press  release  354  dated  July  6 

In  order  to  assist  the  people  of  Bolivia  in  the 
present  difficult  period,  the  Department  of  State 
has  informed  the  Bolivian  Ambassador  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  U.S.  Government  is  prepared  to 
conclude  a  one-year  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
Bolivian  tin  concentrates  at  the  world  market 
price  at  time  of  delivery  and  to  consider  with  the 
Bolivian  Government  what  further  steps  the  two 
governments  might  take  together  looking  toward 
the  long-term  solution  of  Bolivia's  economic  prob- 
lems, including,  if  desired,  the  sending  of  a  com- 
mission to  Bolivia.  In  addition,  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Agency  will  recommend  that  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  technical-assistance  program  in 
Bolivia  be  more  than  doubled  in  order  to  help 
accelerate  Bolivia's  agricultural  development  and 
reduce  its  dependence  on  the  tin  industry,  and  thus 
to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  living 
standards  of  the  Bolivian  people. 

The  Bolivian  Ambassador  has  been  informed 
that  these  proposals  are  being  made  in  recognition 
of  the  measures  which  Bolivia  itself  has  recently 
taken  toward  economic  diversification  and  in  fur- 
therance of  the  long-standing  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  assisting  Bolivia  to  make  fuller  use  of 
its  resources. 


U.  S.,  Cuba  Reach  Agreement 
on  Rice  Tariff  Quotas 

Press  release  343  dated  June  30 

The  Governments  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
have  just  notified  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  that  a 
mutually  satisfactory  solution  has  been  reached 
with  respect  to  the  future  administration  of  the 
rice  tariff-quota  provisions  set  forth  in  the  note 
under  tariff  item  number  253-B  in  part  II  of  the 
Cuban  Schedule  IX  of  the  general  agreement. 

The  note  under  Cuban  tariff  item  253-B,  nego- 
tiated in  1947  at  Geneva,  provides  for  a  yearly 
tariff  quota  of  3,250,000  quintales  (roughly  100 
pounds)  of  rice,  which  shall  be  increased  for  any 
year  by  the  amount  which  the  Cuban  Government 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  supply  the  dif- 


1  Bulletin  of  June  15,  1953,  p.  831.  For  the  text  of  an 
aide-memoire  concerning  the  proposed  move  of  the  Israeli 
Foreign  Ministry  to  Jerusalem  which  was  delivered  by  the 
Embassy  at  Tel  Aviv  to  the  Israeli  Government  on  July  9, 
1952,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  4,  1952,  p.  181. 
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ference  between  the  estimated  Cuban  production 
af  rice  and  the  total  estimated  Cuban  consump- 
tion of  rice  in  such  year.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  under  this  tariff  quota  are  dutiable  at  $1.85 
per  100  kilograms.  Imports  of  rice  in  excess  of 
the  tariff  quota  are,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  dutiable  at  $3.70  per  100  kilograms. 

Under  the  arrangement  which  has  now  been 
worked  out  by  the  two  Governments  a  formula 
will  apply  for  the  calculation  of  Cuban  consump- 
tion and  import  requirements  of  rice  for  each  quota 
year,  the  quota  year  to  start  on  July  1  rather  than 
January  1  as  originally  negotiated.  In  addition, 
the  following  basis  has  been  arrived  at  for  deter- 
mining the  size  of  the  low-duty  import  quotas  and 
the  timing  of  announcements  by  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment regarding  the  quotas: 

1.  On  July  1  of  each  rice-quota  year  the  Cuban 
Government  will  announce  the  basic  low-duty  im- 
port quota  of  3,250,000  quintales,  plus  an  initial 
supplementary  low-duty  quota  comprising  66  per- 
cent of  the  remaining  amount  necessary  to  com- 
plete estimated  requirements  for  the  entire  quota 
year. 

2.  Not  later  than  the  following  March  15,  ef- 
fective not  later  than  April  1,  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment will  announce  any  additional  supplementary 
low-duty  quota  that  may  be  needed  to  complete 
the  quota  year's  import  requirements. 

The  formula  outlined  will  come  into  operation 
beginning  with  the  new  quota  year  on  July  1, 1953. 

During  the  1952-53  quota  year  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment has  authorized  entry,  at  the  low-duty 
rate,  of  the  basic  quota  of  3,250,000  quintales  of 
rice  plus  supplementary  quotas  amounting  to 
2,250,000  quintales,  a  total  of  5,500,000  quintales. 

An  exchange  of  notes,  setting  forth  the  solu- 
tion arrived  at,  was  signed  on  December  17,  1952, 
by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Cuba,  Willard  L. 
Beaulac,  and  the  Cuban  Minister  of  State,  Miguel 
Angel  de  la  Campa. 

Following  are  the  texts  of  the  notes : 


Text  of  U.S.  Note 


No.  45<6 


American  Embassy 
Habana,  December  17,  1952. 


Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  negotiations 
just  terminated  between  delegations  of  Your  Ex- 
cellency's Government  and  of  my  Government  re- 
garding the  rice  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba. 

As  a  result  of  those  negotiations  it  is  my  Govern- 
ment's understanding  that  agreement  as  set  forth 
below  has  been  reached  on  the  following  questions, 
and,  furthermore,  that  it  constitutes  satisfactory 
solution  of  outstanding  representations  previously 
made  by  either  Government  regarding  the  impor- 
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tation  of  rice  from  the  United  States  into  Cuba  and 
the  fulfillment  of  the  stipulations  of  Item  253-B 
and  its  annexed  Note,  as  appears  in  Part  II, 
Schedule  IX  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  with  the  exception  that  the  question  of 
preferential  duty  rates  on  over-quota  rice  has  been 
left  pending. 

I.-DATES  OF  CUBAN  RICE  QUOTA  YEAR. 

My  Government  agrees  to  the  Cuban  request 
that  each  year's  operations  referred  to  in  the  Note 
appended  to  Item  253-B  of  Part  II,  Schedule  IX 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  be 
dated  from  July  1  to  June  30  of  the  following 
year. 

II.-CUBAN  SUPPLEMENTARY  DEFICIT  QUOTA 
FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  1952-53  CUBAN 
RICE  YEAR. 

The  Cuban  Government  agrees  to  announce  at 
this  time  an  additional  supplementary  deficit 
quota  of  500,000  quintals  of  rice,  to  be  imported 
into  Cuba  after  April  1,  1953  and  before  June  30, 
1953.  It  is  likewise  understood  that  the  Cuban 
Government  considers  this  supplementary  deficit 
quota  as  a  minimum  which  will  be  increased  in 
accordance  with  the  findings  of  the  studies  that 
are  being  made  regarding  the  estimates  of  Cuban 
consumption  and  production  for  the  rice  year  now 
nearing  completion.  Consequently,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  making  the  assign- 
ment of  rice  export  quotas  for  the  first  semester 
of  1953  shall  take  into  account  the  supply  require- 
ments of  Cuba  and  their  possible  increase. 

III.-PROCEDURE  TO  BE  EMPLOYED  BY  THE 
CUBAN  GOVERNMENT  IN  DETERMINING  ITS 
ESTIMATES  OF  IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS 
AND  IN  ANNOUNCING  IMPORT  QUOTAS. 

The  following  formula  is  agreed  upon  as  the 
procedure  to  be  employed  in  the  establishment  of 
Cuban  import  requirements  of  rice  under  Tariff 
Item  253-B,  Part  II,  Schedule  IX,  of  the  General 
Agreement,  and  in  the  announcement  of  the  cor- 
responding quotas : 

A)  Determination  of  Consumption: 

1.  Determination  of  duty-paid  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  Cuban  importers  and  wholesalers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  previous  quota-year ; 

2.  Determination  of  the  total  imports  of  the 
previous  quota-year; 

3.  Determination  of  national  production  during 
the  previous  quota-year ; 

4.  Deduct  from  the  total  sum  of  the  three  above- 
mentioned  amounts  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  the  previous  quota-year. 

This  final  figure  shall  represent  the  consump- 
tion for  that  quota-year. 

This  same  figure  shall  also  serve  as  the  estimate 
of  consumption  for  the  next  quota-year. 
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B)  Determination  of  the  Preliminary  Deficit 
Quota: 

1.  From  the  above-mentioned  estimate  of  con- 
sumption there  shall  be  deducted  the  total  na- 
tional production  of  the  previous  quota-year  (par- 
agraph III,  A-3).  The  result  shall  be  the  esti- 
mate of  the  total  import  quota  for  the  quota-year. 

2.  From  the  above-mentioned  total  import 
quota,  the  basic  quota  of  3,250,000  quintals  shall 
be  deducted.  The  remainder  shall  be  considered 
the  estimate  of  the  total  deficit.  Of  this  figure 
66  percent  shall  constitute  the  preliminary  deficit 
quota  for  the  quota-year. 

3.  On  July  1  of  each  quota-year,  the  above- 
mentioned  preliminary  deficit  quota  shall  be  an- 
nounced together  with  the  basic  quota  of  3,250,000 
quintals. 

4.  When  the  national  production  in  any  quota- 
year  is  lower  than  that  of  the  previous  quota- 
year  by  more  than  25  percent,  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment may  select,  for  the  determination  of  the 
various  estimates,  the  national  production  figure 
of  the  previous  year,  provided  that  said  year  be 
considered  a  normal  year,  and,  if  this  was  not  the 
case,  the  next  preceding  year  considered  as  nor- 
mal shall  be  used  as  the  base. 

C)   Additional  Supplementary  Deficit  Quota: 

Not  later  than  March  15  of  the  quota-year,  the 
Cuban  Government  shall  announce,  effective  not 
later  than  April  1,  the  additional  supplementary 
deficit  quota  necessary  to  make  up  the  quota  for 
the  total  year  to  the  amount  of  the  import  require- 
ments for  the  year.  This  shall  be  the  34  percent 
not  announced  under  III  above,  adjusted  by  the 
amount  that  estimated  consumption  and/or  dom- 
estic production  may  have  varied  above  or  below 
the  original  estimate  of  national  consumption  and 
the  previous  normal  quota-year's   production.  _ 

Should  the  results  realized  on  the  above  basis 
of  calculation  demonstrate  that  no  additional  sup- 
plementary deficit  quota  be  needed  to  meet  Cuba's 
rice  import  requirements  for  the  quota-year,  the 
Cuban  Government  shall  likewise  make  public  of- 
ficial announcement  to  that  effect. 

I  would  appreciate  advice  as  to  whether  the 
above  conforms  to  the  understanding  of  Your  Ex- 
cellency's Government. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

WlLLARD  L.  BeATJLAC 

Text  of  Cuban  Note 

[Translation] 


Republic  of  Cuba 

Ministry  of  State 

C-1793 


Habana,  December  17,  1952. 


Mr.  Ambassador: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  Your 
Excellency's  note,  number  456,  of  December  17, 
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1952,  with  reference  to  negotiations  which  dele- 
gations of  the  Government  of  Cuba  and  of  the 
United  States  have  recently  held  with  regard  to 
the  rice  trade  between  both  countries,  and  whose 
text  in  English  and  in  Spanish  is  as  follows : 

[Exact  text,  in  English  and  in  Spanish,  of  Em- 
bassy's note  No.  456  of  December  17,  1952  is  re- 
peated here.] 

I  am  happy  to  make  known  to  Your  Excellency 
that  my  Government  gives  its  approval  to  that  set 
forth  in  the  Note  under  reference,  the  text  of  which 
in  English  and  in  Spanish,  equally  valid,  has  been 
transcribed  above.  This  exchange  of  Notes  con- 
stitutes an  agreement  between  the  Governments  of 
Cuba  and  of  the  United  States  on  the  trade  in  rice, 
in  the  terms  set  forth. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  reiterate 
to  Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 


Miguel  Angel  Campa 


The  Business  of  Building  Peace 

by  James  J.  Wadsworth 

Deputy  U./S.  Representative  to  the 

United  Nations x 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  June  24 

Eight  years  ago  yesterday  in  San  Francisco  50 
countries  signed  the  U.N.  Charter.  That  was  a 
time  of  high  hope — hope  that  nations  of  the  world 
had  found  a  sure  blueprint  to  peace.  Here  in 
San  Francisco  50  nations  laid  a  foundation  for  the 
business  of  building  peace.  They  began  the  skele- 
tal structure  and  the  task  of  filling  out  that  struc- 
ture block  by  block  with  the  experience  and  the 
skill  and  the  determination  that  peace  one  day 
might  become  a  world  reality. 

Since  1946  we  have  brought  down  to  earth  some 
of  the  unreal  hopes  for  the  United  Nations.  We 
are  seeing  more  clearly  what  are  its  faults,  what 
are  its  accomplishments,  and  what  are  its  prospects 
for  the  future.     ... 

On  the  7th  of  June,  President  Eisenhower,  in 
a  note  to  President  Khee  of  Korea,2  said : 

.  .  we  have  demonstrated  not  only  our  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  political  liberty,  but 
also  our  dedication  to  an  equally  important  principle 
which  is  that  there  cannot  be  independence  without  inter- 
dependence, and  there  cannot  be  human  liberty  except 
as  men  recognize  that  they  are  bound  together  by  ties 
of  common  destiny. 

The  President  has  expressed  an  idea  which  lies 


1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Eighth 
Annual  Congress  of  the  Junior  Chamber  International  at 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  June  26. 

2  Bulletin  of  June  15,  1953,  p.  835. 
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in  the  heart  of  the  United  Nations.  He  has  ex- 
pressed an  idea  which  is  a  force  throughout  the 
free  world.  There  can  be  no  independence  with- 
out interdependence.  This  is  what  brings  you 
together  today. 

That  nations  must  stand  together  or  fall  singly 
is  a  political  lesson  which  has  been  rammed  home 
in  the  20th  century.  Free  countries  have  learned 
that,  unless  they  stand  united  against  the  aggres- 
sive power  of  tyranny,  freedom  will  die. 

When  the  United  Nations  was  founded,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  great  allies  of  World  War  II 
would  stay  together  to  keep  peace.  But  the  Soviet 
Union  became  hostile  to  the  free  world  and,  by  its 
abuse  of  the  veto,  caused  the  Security  Council  to 
become  less  and  less  active,  with  the  result  that  the 
General  Assembly  has  become  the  busy  place. 

A  veto-proof  method  has  at  last  been  evolved  for 
bringing  a  collective-defense  program  into  being 
by  recommendations  passed  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  General  Assembly.  When,  as,  and  if  aggres- 
sion occurs  in  the  future,  we  will  no  longer  be 
paralyzed  by  the  Communist  abuse  of  the  veto. 

This  growth  of  the  General  Assembly  is  in  many 
ways  a  sound  development,  because  a  solid  foun- 
dation for  peace  actually  depends  on  two  things : 
(1)  the  existence  of  common  interests  and  (2) 
the  existence  of  a  common  sense  of  justice,  which 
means  a  common  sense  of  right  and  wrong  and  a 
common  view  of  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  his  government. 

Until  both  of  these  things  exist,  those  who  insist 
on  schemes  for  world  union  or  world  government 
do  more  harm  than  good  because,  like  someone 
feeding  fried  potatoes  to  a  newborn  baby,  they  are 
trying  to  ram  something  down  the  throat  of  the 
world  which  it  cannot  digest.  If  any  one  of  the 
13  colonies,  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, had  had  a  view  of  life  as  different  from  the 
other  12  as  the  view  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  differ- 
1  ent  from  the  free  world  today,  there  would  have 
been  no  United  States.  The  American  Revolu- 
tionists had  the  same  general  thoughts  about  the 
nature  of  man.  Today  the  world  is  split  between 
those  who  believe  in  men  and  those  who  follow 
the  false  revolution  of  slavery  and  hold  that  the 
State  stands  above  God  and  man. 


Public  Opinion  Developed  at  U.N. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  place  where  world 
public  opinion  is  developed.  World  public  opin- 
ion makes  things  happen  in  spite  of  iron  curtains. 
In  the  United  Nations  one  can  see  what  the  Com- 
munists are  doing  in  the  war  of  ideas.  It  is  a 
place  where  each  nation  can  watch  what  its  public 
servants  are  doing.  It  helps  those  of  us  who 
represent  the  United  States  to  correct  mistakes 
more  quickly  and  with  greater  assurance  than  we 
could  do  otherwise. 
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In  the  United  Nations  it  is  possible  to  watch 
the  free  world  become  consolidated  before  one's 
very  eyes.  Those  that  are  free,  the  non-Commu- 
nist nations,  naturally  tend  to  go  their  own  way 
and  drift  apart.  But  sooner  or  later  some  Com- 
munist spokesman  will  make  a  monstrous  state- 
ment which  unites  the  representatives  of  those 
countries  which  are  dedicated  to  freedom  and  to 
the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

The  United  Nations  is  for  its  members  a  great 
insurance  policy.  Wars  prevented  by  the  United 
Nations  could  have  caused  enormous  human  and 
material  loss.  I  am  thinking  of  how  the  United 
Nations,  working  with  the  Netherlands  and  with 
Indonesia,  found  a  way  to  give  full  independence 
to  Indonesia's  76  million  people.  I  am  thinking 
of  how  the  United  Nations,  working  through  men 
like  Ralph  Bunche  and  Count  Bernadotte,  halted 
armed  conflict  between  Arabs  and  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine. I  am  thinking  of  the  strong  influence  the 
United  Nations  is  exercising  to  prevent  the  dispute 
between  India  and  Pakistan  over  Kashmir  from 
breaking  out  into  open  war.  In  all  of  these  cases, 
armed  conflict  was  in  progress  until  it  was  stopped 
by  the  United  Nations. 

In  contemplating  something  that  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  United  Nations,  it  is  vital  to  look  at  the 
thing  as  it  is  and  not  to  overstate  the  case.  Can- 
dor, of  course,  compels  the  admission  that  the 
United  Nations  has  not  lived  up  to  all  the  things 
that  we  claimed  for  it  and  that  many  of  those 
things  were  impossible. 

The  greatest  aggression  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  was  that  in  Korea.  In  Korea,  the  United 
States  was  the  first  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  South 
Koreans  and  we  prevailed  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions to  recognize  the  action  as  an  aggression  and 
to  join  forces  with  us.  Since  that  time,  16  nations 
have  furnished  armed  forces  and  out  of  every  hun- 
dred men  in  the  division  forward  zone  in  Korea  52 
are  Koreans,  38  are  Americans,  and  10  are  from 
other  U.N.  countries.  This  is  assuredly  not  as 
many  from  the  United  Nations  as  we  would  like, 
but  equally  assuredly,  10  is  better  than  nothing 
and  if  the  10  were  not  there,  we  would  have  had  to 
supply  them  ourselves.  The  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  has  only  supplied  10  percent  of  the  front- 
line troops  is  largely  not  the  fault  of  the  United 
Nations.  There  were  many  states  who  would  have 
gladly  supplied  more  troops  but  who  could  not 
supply  the  highly  mechanized  equipment  of 
modern  war  and  who  did  not  have  the  dollars  with 
which  to  buy  it.  And  in  1951  and  1952,  the  ad- 
ministration made  requirements  of  logistical  and 
dollars  support  which  many  U.N.  members  could 
not  meet.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  materiel 
factor,  the  U.N.  troops  might  well  have  been  20  or 
30  percent  instead  of  10.  Recognizing  all  these 
factors  to  be  true,  we  should  nonetheless  be  grate- 
ful for  and  pay  our  tribute  to  the  heroic  service  of 
the  troops  who  have  borne  the  battle. 
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Achievements  of  Specialized  Agencies 

It  is  the  political  work  of  the  United  Nations 
that  makes  the  headlines,  yet  other  phases  of  U.N. 
activity,  less  dramatic,  are  of  primary  importance 
to  two-thirds  of  the  world's  population  living  in 
underdeveloped  areas: 

World  Health  Organization,  which  has  done  big 
things  in  the  fight  against  malaria  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  Greece ; 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  which,  with 
its  technicians  and  vaccines,  is  battling  effectively 
to  eliminate  rinderpest,  the  deadly  cattle  plague 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  particularly  in  Thailand, 
Ethiopia,  and  Iran,  and  which  has  introduced  pre- 
viously unknown  handtools  into  Afghanistan, 
thereby  increasing  agricultural  productivity; 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  all  interna- 
tional air  travel  through  its  navigation  aids,  com- 
munications, and  oceanic  weather  stations.  It  is 
highly  esteemed  by  American  airlines  flying  more 
than  56  percent  of  the  world's  international  air 
transports.  This  organization,  in  particular, 
maintains  the  North  Atlantic  network  of  10 
weather  stations  and  facilities  in  Greece  and 
Iceland ; 

International  Children's  Emergency  Fund, 
which  has  made  possible  supplementary  feedings 
for  11  million  children,  the  testing  of  58,900,000 
children  for  tuberculosis,  and  the  feeding  of  3,- 
500,000  children  and  mothers  among  Arab  refu- 
gees, drought  sufferers  in  Brazil  and  India,  and 
natives  of  Equatorial  Africa. 

As  I  said,  work  of  this  sort  counts  for  very  little, 
but  it  is  the  sort  of  work  which  over  a  long  period 
of  time  can  provide  the  economic  foundation 
which  a  political  peace  will  require.  The  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  which  meets  on  June 
30  in  Geneva,  will  consider  some  problems  of 
vital  interest  to  you.  The  Council  will  have  be- 
fore it  a  report  of  a  committee  on  a  special  U.N. 
fund  for  economic  development.  This,  essen- 
tially, is  a  proposal  for  international  grants  to 
finance  economic  development.  The  Council  will 
also  consider  a  report  of  the  International  Bank 
on  the  question  of  creating  an  international  finance 
corporation — a  proposal  for  encouraging  govern- 
ment and  private  investment  in  economic  develop- 
ment. The  Council  will  discuss  a  report  of 
another  committee  which  has  been  considering 
ways  of  eliminating  harmful  cartel  practices. 
These  subjects  are  controversial.  The  United 
States,  because  of  its  great  economic  resources,  is 
often  asked  to  finance  international  projects  on  a 
scale  which  we  can  ill-afford  to  follow.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  must  continue  to 
give  leadership  to  a  program  which  will  look  to- 
ward a  reduction  of  the  world's  armament  bur- 
den— a  reduction  that  contains  adequate 
safeguards  for  the  disarming  nations.   The  United 
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States  must  assist  in  devising  means  through 
which  some  of  the  savings  resulting  from  an  arma- 
ments reduction  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
international  economic  development. 

The  U.N.  expanded  program  of  technical  as- 
sistance, a  program  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  given  not  one  red  ruble,  is  a  powerful  answer 
to  the  false  promises  of  communism. 

The  Technical  Assistance  Program,  with  its  700 
experts  of  61  different  nationalities,  assists  in 
draining  the  swamps,  irrigating  the  deserts,  elimi- 
nating disease,  and  increasing  the  food  supply  in 
underdeveloped  areas.  This  activity,  which  does 
not  operate  on  a  give-away  "rat  hole"  basis,  is  a  big 
good-will  builder  for  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  which  participate  actively  in  the  pro- 
gram and  tends  to  increase  the  number  of  freedom- 
loving  people  in  the  world.  A  hungry  man  is 
more  interested  in  four  sandwiches  than  he  is  in 
four  freedoms.  The  U.N.  Technical  Assistance 
Program  helps  people  who  are  presently  devital- 
ized and  discouraged  to  develop  to  the  point 
where  life  is  worth  living  and  worth  fighting  for. 
This  is  important  for  the  United  States — a  coun- 
try with  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  population 
(although  most  of  the  world's  wealth)  and  which 
needs  all  the  friends  it  can  get. 

At  a  meeting  this  month  at  our  office,  representa- 
tives of  leading  U.S.  business  organizations  dis- 
cussed informally  some  of  the  problems  in  stimu- 
lating the  flow  of  capital  to  underdeveloped  areas. 
A  suggestion  was  made  at  this  meeting  which  I 
would  like  to  pass  on  to  you.  One  member  of  the 
group  said  that  a  spotlight  should  be  thrown  on 
governments  which  are  building  up  "conditions  of 
confidence"  in  which  free  enterprise  can  flourish. 
He  mentioned  legislation  being  drafted  by  the 
Greek  Government  in  the  field  of  foreign  invest- 
ment. Another  member  of  the  group  took  the 
position  that  countries  usually  do  not  restrict  the 
flow  of  capital  deliberately,  but  at  times  have  re- 
sorted to  harsh  nationalization  measures  because 
they  felt  practices  of  private  business  left  them 
with  no  other  alternative.  Here,  again,  a  spot- 
light might  be  thrown  on  examples  of  the  best 
practices  by  private  business  in  their  dealings 
with  underdeveloped  countries. 

Your  organization  is  considering  seeking  con- 
sultative status  with  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  talking  with 
you  about  some  of  the  problems  and  proposals 
which  confront  the  Council,  for  these  are  areas 
which  you  will  want  to  consider  carefully  in  order 
to  play  a  constructive  role  in  U.N.  discussions. 

You  come  here  to  San  Francisco  from  more 
than  40  different  countries.  Most  of  you  come 
from  nations  that  are  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  United  Nations  is,  for  every  member 
nation,  a  place  where  each  nation  demonstrates 
its  own  foreign  policy  and  strives  to  gain  accept- 
ance for  it  among  other  member  nations. 
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Often  the  issues  delineate  the  sharp  division 
between  the  slave  world  and  the  free.  For  this 
very  reason,  the  United  Nations  is  a  place  where 
the  free  nations  see  most  clearly  their  common 
interests  and  develop  a  stronger  bond  of  unity. 

The  United  Nations  task  is  a  task  which  con- 
cerns business  and  government.  In  the  economic 
field  private  enterprise  must  have  a  predominant 
role,  but  the  United  Nations  can  facilitate  eco- 
nomic cooperation  among  free  men.  In  the  politi- 
cal field  the  United  Nations  must  have  the  kind 
of  guidance  that  comes  from  informed  public 
opinions  in  every  section  of  the  world. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  "As  I  would  not 
be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a  master."  These 
words  of  Lincoln  set  alongside  those  of  President 
Eisenhower,  "There  can  be  no  independence  with- 
out interdependence,"  might  well  guide  us  all  in 
the  business  of  building  peace.  Our  task  is  to 
release  the  kind  of  creative  energy  which  must  be 
applied  to  realize  the  goals  of  the  U.N.  Charter, 
signed  here  in  San  Francisco  8  years  ago. 


U.S.  Delegations 

to  International  Conferences 


U.N.  Conference  on  Sugar 

The  Department  of  State  on  July  7  announced  (press 
release  355)  that  True  D.  Morse,  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  designated  by  the  President  to  serve 
as  U.S.  delegate  to  an  international  conference  which  is 
being  convened  at  London  on  July  13,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  consider  the  conclusion  of  an 
international  sugar  agreement. 

Other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N. 
Conference  on  Sugar  are  as  follows : 

Alternate  delegates 

Lawrence  Myers,  Director,  Sugar  Branch,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Winthrop  G.  Brown,  Counselor,  American  Embassy, 
London 

Government  advisers 

Paul  E.  Callanan,  Agricultural  Products  Staff,  Department 

of  State 
John  J.  Czyzak,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Economic 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Eric  Englund,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy, 

London 

Industry  advisers 

Frank  A.  Kemp,  President,  Great  Western  Sugar  Company, 

Denver,  Colo. 
Wallace  C.  Kemper,  President,  Southdown  Sugars,  Inc., 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Gordon  L.  Lyons,  Executive  Manager,  California  Sugar 

Beet  Growers  Association,  Stockton,  Calif. 
Robert  S.  Shields,  President  and  General  Counsel,  U.S. 

Beet  Sugar  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

On  May  6,  1937,  an  International  Agreement  Regarding 
the  Regulation  of  Production  and  Marketing  of  Sugar  was 
signed  at  London.     Although  the  international  controls 


provided  for  in  that  agreement  with  respect  to  sugar 
stocks  and  quotas  have  been  inoperative  since  the  onset 
of  World  War  II,  the  International  Sugar  Council  estab- 
lished by  the  agreement  has  been  maintained  to  study 
changing  conditions  in  the  world  sugar  market  and  to 
recommend  the  negotiation  of  a  new  agreement  should  it 
be  considered  necessary  and  desirable.  At  a  meeting  on 
November  24,  1952,  the  Council  resolved  to  ask  the  United 
Nations  to  call  a  world  sugar  conference  in  1953  to  con- 
sider all  phases  of  the  question. 

Study  of  this  request  by  the  Interim  Coordinating 
Committee  for  International  Commodity  Arrangements 
resulted  in  a  decision  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  convene  a  conference  on  July  13,  1953. 
The  two  major  items  on  the  provisional  agenda  of  the 
Conference  are  (1)  discussion  of  international  measures 
designed  to  meet  the  special  difficulties  which  exist  or  are 
expected  to  arise  concerning  sugar  and  (2)  the  incorpo- 
ration of  such  measures  in  an  international  agreement. 
A  draft  international  agreement  prepared  by  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Council  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  Conference. 

Invitations  to  participate  in  the  Conference  have  been 
extended,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Interim  Coordi- 
nating Committee  for  International  Commodity  Arrange- 
ments, to  "all  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations,  of 
the  Interim  Commission  for  the  International  Trade 
Organization,  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  International  Sugar 
Council,  and  to  other  States  which  have  evinced  their 
interest  by  sending  representatives  to  meetings  of  the 
Sugar  Council  or  its  Special  Committee."  In  issuing  the 
invitations,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
also  requested  that  each  government  accrediting  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Conference  authorize  that  delegate  to  nego- 
tiate and  sign  such  agreement  as  might  be  concluded  at 
the  Conference. 

The  present  members  of  the  International  Sugar  Coun- 
cil are  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  France,  Haiti,  Indonesia,  Mex- 
ico, the  Netherlands,  Peru,  the  Philippines,  Poland, 
Portugal,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  and  Yugoslavia. 


Seminars  and  Meeting  of  Experts 

on  Adult  Workers'  Education  (UNESCO) 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  10  (press 
release  367)  that,  during  the  period  July  11  to  August  8, 
the  United  States  will  be  represented  at  two  seminars  on 
workers'  education,  to  be  held  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  (Unesco)  at  Paris,  by  Thomas  R.  Byrne, 
education  and  research  director,  Glass  Bottle  Blowers' 
Association,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  Thomas  Murray,  assistant  to  the  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Participants  in 
the  seminars  will  consider  the  promotion  of  international 
understanding  through  the  workers'  educational  organi- 
zations and  methods  of  teaching  citizenship  in  the  work- 
ers' educational  movements. 

During  the  period  August  8-15,  Unesco  will  convene  a 
meeting  of  experts  to  discuss  Unesco's  responsibilities  in 
the  field  of  adult  workers'  education,  the  participants  to 
be  chosen  by  Unesco  from  among  delegates  to  the  semi- 
nars and  other  experts.  This  meeting  and  the  two  semi- 
nars will  be  held  at  an  International  Center  of  Workers' 
Education,  which  is  functioning  at  Paris  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  Unesco,  from  May  30  through  August  29,  1953. 
Except  for  the  period  of  these  meetings,  the  center  is  at 
the  disposal  of  various  international  organizations  en- 
gaged in  workers'  education  to  enable  them  to  hold  work- 
ing meetings  for  the  education  of  their  members  in  inter- 
national affairs. 
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The  Importance  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
to  Our  National  Security 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  l 


What  I  would  like  to  do  this  afternoon  is  give 
you  the  reasons,  from  the  overall  foreign-policy 
point  of  view,  why  we  feel  that  the  full  authorized 
amount  for  mutual  security  should  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  point  very  clear.  The 
funds  President  Eisenhower  is  requesting  are  in 
no  sense  a  give-away.  On  the  contrary,  they  repre- 
sent in  his  opinion  the  cheapest  possible  way  of 
providing  a  maximum  of  national  security.  The 
President  put  it  this  way : 

Unequivocally  I  can  state  that  this  amount  of  money 
judiciously  spent  abroad  will  add  much  more  to  our  Na- 
tion's ultimate  security  in  the  world  than  would  an  even 
greater  amount  spent  merely  to  increase  the  size  of  our 
own  military  forces  in  being.' 

In  other  words  a  cut  in  mutual  security  can  only 
be  made  up  by  a  much  larger  increase  in  our  own 
national  appropriations. 

Let  me  make  the  same  point  by  describing  how 
we  have  arrived  at  the  figure  before  you.  What  we 
did  was  first  to  reappraise  our  entire  national-secu- 
rity program.  In  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  elsewhere,  we  reached  basic  decisions  as  to 
what  our  national-security  objectives  were  and 
what  our  capabilities  were,  in  terms  of  our  own 
fiscal  and  economic  strength.  We  kept  always  in 
mind  that  nothing  would  be  more  self-defeating 
than  a  program  which  imposed  backbreaking 
strains  on  our  own  economy.  Having  determined 
what  we  should  and  could  do,  our  next  task  was  to 
determine  the  best  means  for  doing  it.  This  was 
partly  a  task  of  determining  how  to  distribute  the 
burden  between  our  own  national-defense  effort 
and  the  defense  efforts  of  our  allies,  as  supported 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on 
the  Mutual  Security  Program  on  July  9  (press  release 
356). 

The  Congress  on  July  13  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
$5,157,232,500  for  the  1954  Mutual  Security  Program. 

1  Bulletin  of  May  25,  1953,  p.  736. 
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by  the  mutual-security  program.  It  also  involved 
a  very  careful  re-examination  of  the  details  of  our 
national-security  programs.  We  feel  that  we  have 
eliminated  from  the  mutual-security  program 
funds  all  items  which  are  not  clearly  needed  to 
be  appropriated  this  year  to  attain  our  objectives. 
Before  describing  the  relation  of  the  mutual-se- 
curity program  to  our  foreign-policy  programs  in 
specific  areas,  I  would  like  to  describe  first  how  the 
program  supports  our  overall  objectives. 

First  of  all,  this  program  supports  the  basic 
principle  that  our  national  security  cannot  rest  on 
the  strength  of  the  United  States  alone.  We  must 
have  allies  to  join  their  strength  with  ours,  and 
we  must  also  prevent  their  strength  from  falling 
into  Soviet  hands.  This  latter  aspect  we  some- 
times tend  to  neglect.  If  the  Soviets  take  oyer 
the  great  land  masses  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
the  scales  of  world  power  would  be  heavily 
weighted  against  us. 

Next  I  want  to  emphasize  the  often  forgotten 
fact  that  the  Soviet  threat  to  the  free  world  is  a 
dual  one.  There  is  a  military  threat,  but  there  is 
also  the  threat  of  internal  subversion.  If  the 
Soviets  take  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  by 
internal  subversion  and  other  means  short  of  war, 
our  situation  will  be  very  serious,  for  we  will  be 
faced  with  a  hostile  world  that  would  have  its 
population  unharmed  and  its  industries  and  re- 
sources intact.  Economic  health  of  the  free  world 
is  the  best  preventive  against  this  eventuality. 
We  must  therefore  be  concerned  not  only  with  the 
military  strength  of  our  allies  but  with  economic 
strength  as  well.  That  is  why  this  program  must 
be  concerned  with  both  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance, depending  partly  on  the  areas  of  the 
world  involved.  The  amounts  requested  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  are  small  compared  to  what  is 
required  for  military  aid,  but  they  represent  just 
as  sound  an  investment  in  our  security. 

A  third  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  mutual- 
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security  program  is  global  in  scope.  Any  pro- 
gram concerned  primarily  with  security  in  the  Far 
East,  or  in  Europe,  or  in  any  other  area  would  be 
dangerous.  You  will  notice  that  while  the  overall 
program  is  smaller  than  last  year,  we  are  request- 
ing a  larger  amount  than  in  the  past  for  the  Far 
East,  reflecting  our  decision  that  we  must  give  in- 
creasing emphasis  to  that  area. 

Long-Range  Nature  of  the  Struggle 

Fourth,  this  program  takes  account  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  faced  with  a  sudden  emergency  sit- 
uation, which  will  somehow  miraculously  disap- 
pear and  permit  us  to  relax  our  efforts.  Sudden 
and  spasmodic  efforts  threaten  to  upset  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  both  ourselves  and  our  allies,  and 
I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  that  without  sound 
economies  here  at  home  and  among  our  allies  the 
success  of  our  whole  effort  will  be  thrown  into 
jeopardy.  The  planning  which  went  into  this 
program  is  based  on  our  recognition  of  the  long- 
range  nature  of  the  struggle  with  which  we  are 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  some  of  the  specific 
areas  of  the  world  in  order  to  point  up  the  specific 
problems  we  are  facing  and  the  role  of  the  mutual- 
securitv  program  in  meeting  those  problems. 

For  Europe,  we  have  requested  just  about  half 
of  the  total  of  the  program.  Practically  all  of 
this  sum  is  for  military  assistance.  Why  is  there 
such  emphasis  on  military  aid  for  Europe? 

The  reason  lies  in  certain  inescapable  facts 
which  show  how  completely  our  security  is  bound 
up  in  that  of  Europe.  Take,  for  example,  the  two 
basic  commodities,  coal  and  steel.  Today  we  and 
our  Nato  allies  have  a  three-to-one  lead  over  the 
Soviet  bloc  in  steel  production.  We  have  a  five- 
to-two  lead  in  the  production  of  coal.  If  the 
Soviets  took  over  Europe,  they  would  be  equal  to 
us  in  steel  production  and  would  have  a  three-to- 
two  advantage  in  coal  production.  The  industrial 
strength  which  is  our  greatest  single  advantage 
would  be  completely  wiped  out. 

The  serious  consequences  would  not  be  confined 
to  the  industrial  field.  The  nearly  300  million 
people  of  Western  Europe  are  not  only  a  huge 
source  of  military  manpower ;  they  also  represent 
the  largest  single  body  of  skilled  workers  in  the 
world.  Consider  also  the  strategic  advantages 
which  the  fall  of  Europe  would  give  the  Soviets. 
They  would  acquire  the  world's  largest  and  finest 
complex  of  airfields  and  seaports. 

I  think  that  few  will  question  the  importance  of 
Western  Europe  to  our  security.  The  question 
immediately  before  us  is  whether  the  $2,227,000,000 
in  military  assistance  we  are  asking  for  is  really 
necessary.  For  instance,  it  is  natural  to  ask 
whether  the  Europeans  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
contribute  to  Nato,  especially  in  the  light  of  all 
we  have  done  and  are  doing.    It  is  also  natural  to 
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ask  why  military  aid  to  Nato  is  needed  when  Nato 
already  has  a  sizable  force  which  reportedly  can- 
not be  much  increased  in  size. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  already  made  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  the  buildup  of  Nato  strength. 
Since  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed,  we 
have  sent  over  10  billion  dollars  worth  of  military 
and  economic  aid  to  Europe.  It  is  natural  to  ask 
what  the  Europeans  have  been  doing  during  this 
period.  They  have  spent  for  defense  about  30 
billion  dollars,  and  their  annual  defense  budgets 
have  more  than  doubled.  This  is  a  very  significant 
effort,  for  their  total  resources  as  measured  in 
terms  of  their  gross  national  product  are  not  much 
more  than  a  third  of  ours,  although  the  popula- 
tion is  50  million  larger. 

NATO  Forces  Not  Yet  Adequate 

It  is  frequently  said  that  no  further  TJ.  S.  mili- 
tary aid  to  Nato  is  necessary  because  Nato  now 
has  a  sizable  force  and  there  is  little  chance  of  its 
being  further  built  up.  It  is  true  that  the  force 
available  to  Nato  today  is  a  sizable  one,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  virtually  nonexistent 
forces  of  3  years  ago.  But  these  forces  are  not  yet 
adequate.  They  must  be  further  strengthened,  in 
both  quality  and  quantity,  before  the  security  of 
both  Europe  and  the  United  States  can  be  assured. 

This  fact  was  clearly  recognized  at  the  Nato 
Council  meeting  in  April,  when  it  was  agreed  that 
Nato  must  continue  to  increase  its  strength.3  But 
at  that  meeting  we  came  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  the  Nato  countries  had  just  about  reached 
the  upper  limit  of  their  ability  to  maintain  the 
past  rapid  rate  in  the  buildup  of  forces,  while  at 
the  same  time  improving  the  quality  of  their  exist- 
ing forces.  The  strain  on  the  economies  of  both 
ourselves  and  our  European  allies  was  becoming 
too  great.  Therefore,  rather  than  continue  ex- 
hausting our  resources  and  sacrificing  quality  in 
a  too-rapid  buildup,  it  was  agreed  to  undertake 
a  more  gradual  and  steady  buildup,  while  at  the 
same  time  placing  greater  emphasis  on  improving 
the  equipment  and  combat-readiness  of  existing 
forces. 

Thus  there  has  been  no  decision  to  "abandon" 
Nato  or  to  cut  back  the  Nato  program.  We  have 
only  shifted  to  a  more  rational  and  realistic  plan 
of  action  which  will  give  us  the  maximum  of  de- 
fense within  the  limits  imposed  by  our  resources. 
Our  program  for  the  coming  year  calls  for  a 
moderate  increase  in  the  size  of  Nato  forces  and 
a  considerable  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
forces  now  in  being.  It  is  for  this  essential  pur- 
pose that  the  military-assistance  funds  have  been 
requested. 

A  major  problem  in  our  European  program  con- 
cerns European  unity.  The  Congress  has  long 
recognized  the  importance  of  European  unity  to 
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the  success  of  our  efforts  to  build  strength  in 
Europe  and  has  encouraged  action  in  this  field. 
A  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Euro- 
peans to  date,  but  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  As  you  know, 
the  most  important  step  to  be  taken  toward  unity 
today  is  entry  into  force  of  the  European  Defense 
Community  (Edc)  treaty,  which  was  developed 
by  the  Europeans  themselves  as  a  means  to  bring 
about  a  German  contribution  to  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe.  It  is  natural  that  the  parlia- 
ments would  want  to  give  careful  and  thorough 
consideration  to  a  treaty  which  calls  upon  them 
to  surrender  sovereignty  over  their  own  national- 
defense  establishments.  However,  the  need  for 
the  Edc  is  so  great  that  we  can  hope  that  the 
parliaments  will  overcome  their  natural  reluctance 
and  soon  vote  for  the  treaty.  It  is  all  the  more 
important  because  a  prime  purpose  of  Soviet 
policy  in  Europe  is  to  prevent  and  disrupt  progress 
toward  unity. 

There  are  other  European  countries  which  re- 
ceive assistance  under  the  program.  We  now  have 
under  negotiation  with  Spain  agreements  concern- 
ing economic  and  technical  assistance,  military 
assistance,  and  base  rights.  When  these  agree- 
ments are  completed,  Spain  will  be  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  and  participate  in  the  mutual- 
defense  program.  Yugoslavia,  which  broke  with 
the  Cominf  orm  in  1948,  is  a  recipient  of  both  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  and  makes  its  con- 
tribution to  the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 
Austria  is  a  recipient  of  a  considerably  reduced 
amount  of  economic  aid,  which  is  still  necessitated 
by  the  difficult  position  of  that  country,  part  of 
which  is  still  under  Soviet  occupation. 


Tension  in  Near  East  and  South  Asia 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  area  which  I 
recently  visited,  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia. 
The  area  is  characterized  by  political  tension  and 
economic  hardship,  which  present  an  open  invita- 
tion to  internal  and  external  subversion. 

Our  basic  political  problem  in  this  vitally  im- 
portant region  is  to  improve  the  attitude  of  the 
Moslem  States  toward  the  Western  democracies, 
including  the  United  States,  because  our  prestige 
in  the  area  has  been  steadily  declining  since  the 
war.  It  is  also  important  for  our  security  that 
Arab-Israel  tensions  be  lessened  and  that  the 
economy  of  the  area  be  strengthened  and  stabilized. 

In  order  to  attain  our  objectives,  we  must  put 
greater  emphasis  on  a  regional  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  area.  For  this  reason  we  have 
prepared  a  "single  package"  program  designed  to 
lay  emphasis  on  the  need  for  the  countries  of  the 
region  to  cooperate  with  each  other  and  to  marshal 
their  resources  collectively,  wherever  feasible. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  problems  in  this 
region,  the  program  must  necessarily  place  greater 
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emphasis  on  technical  assistance  and  economic  aid. 
The  program  calls  for  continuance  at  present 
levels  of  existing  programs  for  technical  assist- 
ance, maintenance  of  programs  for  refugees,  and 
special  regional  economic  assistance.  We  con- 
sider these  programs,  although  relatively  small  in 
dollar  cost,  to  be  vitally  important  in  terms  of 
their  contribution  to  our  security. 

We  are  also  requesting  funds  for  a  limited 
military-assistance  program  which  should  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  achievement  of  our 
basic  objectives.  It  will  contribute  to  internal 
security,  will  aid  in  promoting  plans  for  peace 
between  the  Arab  nations  and  Israel,  and  will 
assist  in  establishing  a  regional  defense  organiza- 
tion. 

The  two  nations  of  India  and  Pakistan,  which 
make  up  the  subcontinent  of  South  Asia,  have  a 
combined  population  as  large  as  that  of  China. 
They  are  free  from  Communist  control,  but  the 
economic  conditions  in  the  area  make  political 
instability  or  Communist  subversion  a  constant 
threat.  Food  production  is  the  basic  problem. 
Although  80  percent  of  the  population  is  engaged 
in  agriculture,  actual  production  is  appallingly 
low,  with  resulting  hardship  and  privation. 

Both  India  and  Pakistan  have  shown  initiative 
in  undertaking  programs  for  economic  develop- 
ment, despite  the  very  limited  resources  at  their 
disposal.  Economic  progress  is  demanded  by  the 
people  in  these  new  nations  and  the  survival  of 
free  governments  in  them  depends  on  whether 
such  progress  will  take  place.  It  is  important  for 
us  that  these  nations  do  continue  along  the  path  of 
free  development,  and  it  is  worthwhile  for  us  to 
help  them  through  the  assistance  requested  in  this 
measure. 

I  do  not  need  to  stress  the  importance  of  the  Far 
East  to  our  own  security,  or  the  seriousness  of  the 
threat  in  that  area.  The  Communists  are  en- 
gaged in  open  aggression  in  Korea  and  Indochina. 
They  are  directly  responsible  for  the  continuing 
threats  to  the  stability  of  virtually  all  of  the  other 
countries  in  the  area.  Economic  weakness  and 
political  and  social  instability  are  a  common  de- 
nominator through  most  of  the  area.  Hunger, 
poverty,  disease,  and  illiteracy  provide  an  open 
invitation  to  subversion. 

Increased  Emphasis  on  Far  East 

The  increased  emphasis  on  the  Far  East  is 
clearly  reflected  in  the  fact  that  we  are  requesting 
substantially  larger  amounts  for  defense  in  the 
area  than  in  the  past.  The  direct  aims  of  our 
programs  are  to  help  develop  internal  stability 
and  strength  and  to  develop  the  will  and  ability 
of  the  free  nations  of  the  area  to  remain  free  and 
to  make  an  effective  contribution  to  the  collective 
security  of  the  free  world. 
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In  Formosa  a  primary  objective  of  our  policy 
must  be  to  strengthen  the  defenses  of  the  island. 
Equally  essential  is  it  that  we  bolster  the  island's 
economy.  The  support  of  a  sizable  military  force 
and  a  population  swollen  with  immigrants  from 
the  mainland  has  imposed  severe  economic  drains. 
If  Formosa  can  be  made  both  militarily  strong 
and  economically  healthy,  it  will  exercise  a  power- 
ful attraction  on  mainland  China. 

The  situation  in  Indochina  today  represents 
one  of  the  most  serious  present  threats  to  the  free 
world.  Primary  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
military  operations  rests  upon  France  and  the  As- 
sociated States.  Their  manpower  must  do  the 
fighting  and  they  are  bearing  a  large  part  of  the 
costs  of  the  military  effort.  But  they  are  clearly 
incapable  of  bearing  the  entire  cost.  Our 
mutual-security  program  provides  400  million 
dollars  for  the  support  of  the  forces  of  France  and 
the  Associated  States  of  Indochina  and  a  program 
to  provide  military  end  items  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  French  and  Indochinese  peoples  re- 
duce this  Communist  pressure  to  manageable 
proportions. 

Japan  is  one  of  the  prime  targets  of  Commu- 
nist expansion  in  the  Far  East.  Of  all  the  far 
eastern  nations,  Japan  possesses  the  most  ad- 
vanced industry  and  the  greatest  reservoir  of 
technical  skills  and  commercial  experience.  She 
is  in  a  position  to  contribute  substantially  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  security  of  the  free  nations 
of  the  Pacific  and  to  the  raising  of  living  stand- 
ards in  the  area.  Under  the  security  treaty  with 
Japan,  it  is  expected  that  Japan  will  increasingly 
assume  responsibility,  within  its  economic  capa- 
bilities for  its  own  defense  against  aggression,  di- 
rect and  indirect.  The  forces  envisaged  are 
purely  of  a  defensive  nature,  directed  exclusively 
toward  contributing  to  the  defense  and  internal 
security  of  the  Japanese  homeland. 

The  modest  amounts  requested  for  Thailand,  the 
Philippines,  and  Indonesia  are  designed  to  help 
each  of  these  countries  meet  their  special  prob- 
lems of  development  and  security,  while  remain- 
ing free  from  the  twin  threats  stemming  from 
communism  and  instability. 

I  turn  now  to  the  mutual-security  program  for 
Latin  America.  The  Latin  American  countries 
are  our  good  friends  with  whom  we  have  had  bene- 
ficial political  and  economic  relations  since  the 
time  when  they,  like  the  United  States,  were  colo- 
nies of  European  powers.  They  have  assumed 
with  us  collective  responsibility  for  the  defense 
of  this  hemisphere.  Their  strength  and  their 
weakness  is  a  part  of  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  hemisphere. 

The  United  States,  in  my  opinion,  has  in  the 
past  too  often  failed  to  give  proper  attention  to 
them.  As  you  know,  the  President's  brother,  Mil- 
ton Eisenhower,  is  now  in  South  America  on  a 
good   will,  factfinding  mission,  the   purpose  of 


which  is  to  strengthen  our  ties  with  our  sister 
republics. 

Military  Aid  Program  in  Latin  America 

The  mutual-security  program  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica for  fiscal  year  1954  would  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  military-aid  program,4  which  was 
initiated  2  years  ago,  and  for  the  technical-coop- 
eration program  which  is  now  more  than  10  years 
old  in  the  area.  The  purpose  of  the  military-aid 
program,  as  you  know,  is  to  provide  in  advance 
for  the  participation  of  Latin  American  armed 
force  units  in  the  protection  of  vital  installations 
and  lines  of  communication  in  this  hemisphere. 
The  sum  requested  for  the  well-established  and 
highly  valued  technical-cooperation  program  is 
to  help  increase  the  economic  strength  of  the  hem- 
isphere by  increasing  economic  productivity.  The 
program  is  especially  important  at  the  present 
time,  because  a  number  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  are  facing  increased  economic  difficul- 
ties as  a  result  of  declining  markets  for  some  of 
the  principal  export  products  on  which  their  econ- 
omies depend.  The  technical-cooperation  pro- 
gram by  contributing  to  economic  and  social  sta- 
bility in  Latin  America  is  a  very  positive  check 
on  the  spread  of  communism  in  the  hemisphere. 

I  want  to  conclude  with  some  general  remarks 
about  the  amount  requested  and  its  relationship 
to  the  present  world  situation. 

First,  the  amount  the  administration  requested 
is  $1,772,000,000  less  than  the  amount  originally 
requested  by  the  previous  administration  and  over 
$500  million  less  than  the  amount  appropriated 
last  year.  I  think  that  these  substantial  reduc- 
tions result  in  good  part  from  the  new  and  hard 
look  which  we  have  given  our  entire  national- 
security  program.  I  am  frankly  disappointed 
that  the  reductions  could  not  have  been  larger. 
They  are,  however,  in  our  view  the  maximum  re- 
ductions which  can  be  reconciled  with  the  essen- 
tial security  of  the  United  States.  As  Secretary 
Humphrey  5  put  it  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee:  "No  one  is  more  economy- 
minded  than  I  am.  ...  I  just  do  not  want  econ- 
omy at  the  expense  of  security." 

It  is  natural  to  question  whether  we  can  be  at 
all  certain  as  to  specific  amounts  requested  for 
mutual  security  in  the  light  of  the  present  fluid 
world  situation.  This  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion. I  want  to  assure  you  that  our  policy  is  not 
frozen  in  a  rigid  inflexible  pattern.  We  are  con- 
stantly alert  to  any  development  which  in  the  fu- 
ture will  enable  us  to  achieve  our  fundamental  ob- 
jective of  national  security  at  less  cost.  We  hope 
in  fact  that  as  other  aspects  of  our  policy  succeed 
we  will  be  able  to  reduce  our  expenditures  on  this 

*  For  a  survey  of  this  program,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  30,  1953, 
p.  463. 

0  George  M.  Humphrey,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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part  of  our  program.  There  are  signs  of  unrest 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  is  too  early  to  at- 
tempt with  wisdom  to  make  a  determination  as  to 
the  long-range  meaning  of  these  developments. 
Therefore,  we  should  not  now  let  down  our  guard. 

There  is  no  clear  evidence  in  the  present  situa- 
tion that  the  threat  to  our  national  security  has 
basically  diminished  or  that  it  will  diminish  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  The  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  be  a  totalitarian  regime  which  controls 
the  destinies  of  a  third  of  mankind  and  which 
has  at  its  disposal  a  vast  and  powerful  military 
force.  Nothing  has  happened  to  change  that 
basic  fact.  The  so-called  "peace  offensive"  ap- 
pears to  represent  only  a  tactical  shift,  not  a  basic 
change  in  Soviet  policies.  Until  real  conditions 
for  world  peace  have  been  firmly  established,  the 
only  sure  course  for  us  is  to  move  calmly  and 
steadily  forward*  in  building  free-world  strength. 
The  funds  requested  for  the  mutual-security  pro- 
gram provide  the  means  for  carrying  out  this  task, 
so  vital  to  our  national  security. 

In  stressing  the  importance  of  the  mutual- 
security  program  to  our  national  security,  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  this  Committee  should  not 
examine  the  program  very  carefully  and  very 
critically.  To  do  so  is  your  right  and  duty,  and 
it  is  also  your  right  and  duty  to  eliminate  funds 
for  any  items  which  you  do  not  feel  to  be  essen- 
tial, in  spite  of  what  the  witnesses  may  say.  All 
I  really  want  to  do  is  to  restate  for  emphasis  some- 
thing that  I  know  will  be  the  case,  whether  or  not 
I  say  it:  That  this  Committee  be  guided  in  its 
work  by  a  full  awareness  of  the  importance  of  this 
program  to  our  essential  national -security 
interests. 


Report  on  Escape  Clauses 
in  Trade  Agreements 

Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress  1 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (&)  of 
section  6  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1951  (Public  Law  50,  82nd  Congress)  ,1  hereby 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  inclusion 
of  escape  clauses  in  existing  trade  agreements. 

This  detailed  report  was  prepared  for  me  by  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agree- 
ments. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


The  White  House,  July  9, 1953. 


Report  on  Trade  Agreement  Escape  Clauses  (Pur- 
suant to  the  Provisions  of  Sec.  6  (b)  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951) 

Section  6  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extensioi 
Act  of  1951  reads  as  follows : 

(a)  No  reduction  in  any  rate  of  duty,  or  binding  of  ai_ 
existing  customs  or  excise  treatment,  or  other  concessioi 
hereafter  proclaimed  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  in 
effect  when  the  product  on  which  the  concession  has  been 
granted  is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  duty 
or  other  customs  treatment  reflecting  such  concession, 
being  imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  increased 
quantities,  either  actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause  or  threaten 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or 
directly  competitive  products. 

(6)  The  President,  as  soon  as  practicable,  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  trade  agreements 
heretofore  entered  into  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  into  conformity  with  the  policy 
established  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

On  or  before  January  10,  1952,  and  every  six  months 
thereafter,  the  President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  action  taken  by  him  under  this  subsection. 

The  reports  of  July  10,  1952 2  and  January  10, 
1953  3  referred  to  discussions  then  in  progress  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  Ecuador  with  regard  to  the 
existing  trade  agreement,  including  the  possibility 
of  inserting  an  escape  clause  in  the  agreement.  In 
1952  the  Government  of  Ecuador  was  informed 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  amend  the  trade 
agreement  to  include  an  escape  clause.  The  dis- 
cussions with  Ecuador  are  continuing. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Committee  believes  it  is 
still  not  practicable,  for  the  reasons  given  in  the 
report  on  escape  clauses  of  July  10,  1952,  to  ap- 
proach the  Governments  of  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, and  Honduras  with  respect  to  the  insertion 
of  the  escape  clause  in  the  trade  agreements  with 
those  countries.  These  reasons  as  stated  in  the 
report  of  July  10, 1952  are : 

Many  of  the  products  on  which  the  United  States 
granted  concessions  in  these  agreements  are  on  the  free 
list,  and  none  of  them  is  likely  to  be  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  commercial  quantities.  The  dutiable 
products  on  which  concessions  were  granted  by  the  United 
States  are  largely  tropical  products,  imports  of  most  of 
which  result  in  no,  or  negligible,  competition  with  United 
States  producers,  whereas  a  relatively  high  proportion  of 
the  concessions  granted  by  the  other  countries  are  on 
products  which  compete  with  their  domestic  production. 
Furthermore,  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  was  con- 
vinced that  an  attempt  to  secure  the  escape  clause  at  this 
time  would  probably  lead  to  the  renegotiation  of  the 
agreements  with  these  countries  and  result  in  a  less  satis- 
factory situation  than  now  exists. 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  all  of  these  three 
agreements  are  already  subject  to  unilateral  termination, 
by  the  United  States,  on  six  months1'  notice,  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 


1  H.  doc.  205,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 


2  H.  doc.  42,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
*  H.  doc.  54,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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Senate  Receives  Agreement  Concerning  Application 
of  1923  Friendship  Treaty  With  Germany 


S.  Exec.  N.,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 


PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

The  White  House,  June  27,  1953. 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith 
an  agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
signed  at  Bonn  on  June  3,  1953,  concerning  the 
application  of  the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  consular  rights  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Germany,  signed  at  Washington  on 
December  8,  1923,  as  amended. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  texts  of  related  notes  exchanged  at 
Washington,  June  2,  1953,  and  the  report  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  the  agreement 
and  related  notes. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  FROM 
SECRETARY  DULLES 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  22, 1953. 

The  President, 

The  White  House: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  with  a  view 
to  the  transmission  thereof  to  the  Senate  for  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  an  agreement 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Federal  Eepublic  of  Germany,  signed  at  Bonn  on 
June  3,  1953,  concerning  the  application  of  the 
treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular 
rights  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Germany,  signed  at  Washington  on  December  8, 
1923,  as  amended.  In  addition,  there  are  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  texts  of  related  notes  ex- 
changed at  Washington,  June  2,  1953,  which  it  is 
recommended  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
information. 


As  a  result  of  hostilities  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  during  World  War  II,  and 
of  actions  taken  by  the  occupying  powers  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  status  of  the  1923 
treaty,  as  amended,  has  been  somewhat  uncertain. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
deemed  it  desirable  to  clarify  the  status  of  the 
treaty,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  more  modern 
treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  as 
an  important  step  toward  the  normalization  of 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  agree- 
ment signed  at  Bonn  on  June  3,  1953,  is  designed 
to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

The  agreement  (art.  I)  will  restore  to  full  force 
and  effect,  on  and  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
agreement,  the  provisions  of  the  1923  treaty,  as 
amended  (44  Stat.  2132,  49  Stat.  3258),  as  they 
existed  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany.  On  the  German 
side,  the  restoration  will  apply  (art.  IV)  to  the 
territory  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
and  of  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin.  The  agree- 
ment (art.  II)  clarifies  the  meaning  of  article 
XIX  of  the  treaty  of  1923  in  respect  of  the  right 
of  either  party  to  acquire,  in  the  territory  of  the 
other,  property  for  governmental  (other  than 
military)  purposes.  Article  III  of  the  agreement 
provides  a  modern  security  escape  clause  and  safe- 
guards the  status  of  the  United  States  and  its 
personnel  in  Germany.  The  agreement  of  both 
parties  to  commence  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  is  set 
forth  in  article  V.  The  final  article  (art.  VI) 
provides  for  ratification  of  the  agreement,  entry 
into  force  on  the  day  of  exchange  of  ratifications, 
and  termination  by  either  party  on  6  months' 
notice. 

By  a  note  dated  June  2,  1953,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  gave  notice,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  article  XXXI  of  the  1923 
treaty,  of  intention  to  modify  that  treaty  by  omit- 
ting article  VI  thereof  which  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject of  military  service.  This  note  was  acknowl- 
edged by  a  note  from  the  Diplomatic  Mission  of 
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the  Federal  Republic  dated  June  2, 1953.  Accord- 
ingly, article  VI  of  the  1923  treaty  will  cease  to 
have  any  force  or  effect  1  year  from  the  date  of  the 
aforementioned  United  States  note.  The  words 
in  article  I  of  the  present  agreement — 

insofar  as  either  High  Contracting  Party  may  not  have 
heretofore  notified  the  other  Party  in  accordance  with 
Article  XXXI  of  the  aforesaid  Treaty  an  intention  to 
modify  or  omit  any  of  its  Articles — 

were  inserted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  recognizing 
the  notification  contained  in  the  aforementioned 
United  States  note.    No  other  such  notifications 
have  been  given  by  either  party. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Foster  Dulles. 


TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT  SIGNED  AT  BONN  ON 
JUNE  3,  1953 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  desirous  of  strengthening  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship existing  between  them  and  of  placing  their  relations 
on  a  normal  and  stable  basis  as  soon  as  possible,  have 
resolved  as  a  step  toward  that  end  to  restore  to  full  force 
and  effect,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  following 
Articles,  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Com- 
merce and  Consular  Rights  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Germany  signed  at  Washington,  December 
8,  1923,  as  amended,  as  a  provisional  measure  pending  the 
conclusion  of  a  more  comprehensive,  modern  treaty  or 
treaties  for  such  purposes,  and  have,  through  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  i 

The  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce 
and  Consular  Rights  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Germany  signed  at  Washington  December  8,  1923,  as 
amended  by  an  exchange  of  notes  dated  March  19  and 
May  21,  1925,  and  the  agreement  signed  at  Washington 
June  3, 1935,  shall  be  applied  and  be  considered  fully  oper- 
ative between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  on  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  present  agreement  insofar  as  either  High  Contract- 
ing Party  may  not  have  heretofore  notified  the  other  Party 
in  accordance  with  Article  XXXI  of  the  aforesaid  Treaty 
an  intention  to  modify  or  omit  any  of  its  Articles,  and 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  following  Articles, 
without  prejudice  to  the  previous  status  of  any  provisions 
of  the  aforesaid  Treaty  which  may  have  remained  opera- 
tive or  may  have  again  become  operative  at  any  time  since 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Germany. 

Article  n 

In  accordance  with  the  intent  of  Article  XIX  of  the 
aforesaid  Treaty,  that  Article  is  hereby  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following: 

The  Government  of  either  Party  may,  in  the  territory 
of  the  other,  acquire,  own,  lease  for  any  period  of  time, 
or  otherwise  hold  and  occupy,  such  lands,  buildings, 
and  appurtenances  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  governmental,  other  than  military,  purposes.  If 
under  the  local  law  the  permission  of  the  local  authori- 
ties must  be  obtained  as  a  prerequisite  to  any  such  ac- 
quiring or  holding,  such  permission  shall  be  given  on 
request. 
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Article  hi 

None  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  agreement  or  of 
the  aforesaid  Treaty  shall  be  considered  as  affecting  in 
any  way  (1)  the  rights  or  obligations  of  either  Party 
in  respect  of  measures  to  safeguard  essential  security 
interests  or  (2)  the  status  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  its  personnel  in  Germany.  Until  the  effective 
date  of  the  Conventions  signed  at  Bonn  on  May  26,  1952  * 
the  provisions  of  legislation,  regulations  or  directives 
which  may  be  in  effect  by  virtue  of  the  status  in  Germany 
of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  prevail  over  any 
inconsistent  provisions  of  the  present  agreement  or  of 
the  aforesaid  Treaty ;  and  thereafter  the  provisions  of  the 
said  Conventions,  and  of  any  other  related  agreements 
that  have  been  or  may  be  entered  into,  shall  so  prevail 
in  case  of  any  such  inconsistency. 

Article  rv 

Pending  the  peaceful  reunification  of  Germany,  the 
German  territory  to  which  the  aforesaid  Treaty  shall  be 
applied  and  considered  fully  operative  shall  be  understood 
to  comprise  all  areas  of  land,  water  and  air  over  which 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  exercises  jurisdiction. 
The  present  agreement  shall  also  enter  into  force,  and  the 
aforesaid  Treaty  shall  be  applied  and  considered  fully 
operative,  in  the  area  of  Berlin  (West)  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  furnishes  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  a  notification 
that  all  legal  procedures  in  Berlin  necessary  therefor  have 
been  complied  with. 

Article  v 

It  is  agreed  that  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  of 
Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation  shall  be  entered 
into  without  delay. 

Article  vi 


1.  The  present  agreement  shall  be  ratified,  and  the 
ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington  ag 
soon  as  possible. 

2.  The  present  agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  the 
day  of  exchange  of  ratifications. 

3.  Either  Party  may  terminate  the  present  agreement 
by  giving  six  months'  written  notice  to  the  other  Party. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  duly  authorized 
representatives  have  signed  the  present  agreement. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  German  lan- 
guages, both  equally  authentic,  at  Bonn,  this  third  day 
of  June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  fifty  three. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

James  B.  Conant 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany : 

Adenauer 


Mr.  Conant  Given  Personal  Title 
of  Ambassador 

The  White  House  announced  on  June  29  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  given  the  personal  title  of  Ambassador  to  James 
B.  Conant,  the  U.S.  High  Commissioner  in  Germany.  This 
step  has  been  taken  in  recognition  of  the  developing  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  the  return  of  Germany  to  the  family  of 
free  and  equal  nations.  For  the  time  being,  Ambassador 
Conant  will  continue  his  position  as  High  Commissioner, 
but  the  U.S.  Government  looks  forward  with  anticipation 
to  the  disappearance  of  this  function  as  soon  as  the  other 
states  concerned  have  completed  the  process  of  ratifying 
the  contractual  agreements  and  the  European  Defense 
Treaty. 


1  For   a   summary   of   the   German   contractual   agree- 
ments, see  Bulletin  of  June  9,  1952,  p.  888. 
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loint  Report  on  the  World  Political  Situation 


by  Secretary  Dulles  and  Walter  S.  Robertson 


Secretary  Dulles:  This  has  been  an  important 
veek  for  us  in  the  State  Department.  Last  Tues- 
lay  night  we  finished  a  5-day  meeting  of  the  For- 
dgn  Ministers  of  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States.2  On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Walter  Robertson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  returned  from  Ko- 
•ea.  He  had  gone  there  at  the  President's  and  at 
ny  request  to  work  out  with  President  Rhee  the 
:onditions  which  would  make  an  armistice  possi- 
)le  if  the  Communists  want  one.  A  little  later  I 
im  going  to  ask  Mr.  Robertson  some  questions 
ibout  his  mission,  but  first  I  shall  speak  about  the 
foreign  Ministers'  meeting. 

It  was  a  good  meeting.  It  developed  ways  for 
is  to  work  together  for  peace  and  justice  in  many 
Darts  of  the  world.  President  Eisenhower's 
;reat  speech  of  April  16,3  which  he  called  "The 
Dhance  for  Peace,"  was  heard  around  the  world. 
Leaders  in  other  free  countries  joined  in  the  same 
refrain.  Now  we  have  gone  ahead  to  put  these 
deals  into  practice. 

2ERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA 

Of  our  many  agreements,  perhaps  the  most  sig- 

lificant  was  our  invitation  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 

l;alk  with  us  about  unity  and  freedom  for  Ger- 

nany  and  Austria.    That  invitation  was  delivered 

lie  day  before  yesterday.4    If  the  Soviet  accepts, 

rsve  shall  have  a  Four  Power  meeting.     So  far,  we 

lave  no  clue  as  to  what  the  response  will  be. 

Germany  remains  divided  because  the  Soviet 
■  Union  has  continuously  blocked  our  efforts  to  end 
i,;he  occupation  and  to  unite  Germany.    The  Ger- 
man people  in  the  Russian  zone  are  suffering 
cruelly.    Their  sufferings  are  not  only  material  but 
moral.    They  are  desperately  short  of  food  and 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  let  them  take  it  from 


'Delivered  to  the  Nation  over  radio  and  television 
aetworks  on  July  17  (press  release  387).  Mr.  Robertson 
is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 

'  For  text  of  the  final  communique,  see  p.  104. 

■  Bulletin  of  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  599. 

4  See  p.  107. 
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us.5  I  wonder  why.  Ever  since  the  end  of  the 
war,  these  East  Germans  have  been  living  under 
a  reign  of  terror.  But  even  8  years  of  this  has  not 
crushed  their  spirit,  and  their  mood  is  becoming 
more  and  more  rebellious.  Since  last  month  there 
have  been  serious  outbreaks.  The  Russians  had  to 
call  in  their  tanks  and  impose  martial  law.  The 
situation  is  explosive.  The  Soviets  admit  that 
their  regime  there  has  been  a  failure. 

Chancellor  Adenauer,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  West  Germany,  thinks  that  now,  at 
last,  it  might  be  possible  to  unite  Germany.  So, 
in  consultation  with  him,  we  are  trying  again  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

Soviet  rulers  keep  talking  about  peace.  If  they 
really  want  peace  they  ought  to  allow  the  Ger- 
mans to  unite  and,  by  free  elections,  to  establish 
their  own  all-German  government.  That  is  our 
proposal. 

At  the  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting  we  decided 
to  try  again  to  bring  to  Austria  an  end  of  the 
military  occupation.  As  long  ago  as  1947  a 
treaty  giving  independence  had  been  almost 
totally  agreed  upon  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  three  Western  Powers.  However,  the  Soviet 
Union  always  refused  to  complete  the  treaty.  It 
has  gone  on  occupying  Eastern  Austria  and  gone 
on  exploiting  its  economy.  Here  again  the  oc- 
cupied people  are  reaching  a  stage  of  exasperation. 
It  is  another  situation  where  the  Soviet  rulers,  if 
they  really  want  the  peace  of  which  they  talk  so 
much,  will  now  at  long  last  agree  to  a  treaty  which 
will  give  freedom  and  independence  to  Austria. 

SATELLITE  STATES 

We  did  not  forget  the  other  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  who  at  one  time  formed  free  and  inde- 
pendent nations  but  who  are  now  in  bondage  to 
Soviet  Russia.     Such  countries  as  Czechoslovakia, 


;.:,.:■■: 

JH 


5  For  text  of  the  U.S.  note  to  the  U.S.S.R.  offering  food 
to  East  Germany,  and  the  Soviets'  reply,  see  Bulletin  of 
July  20, 1953,  p.  67. 
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Poland,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  the 
Baltic  States  ought  to  recover  the  real  inde- 
pendence of  which  their  people  were  so  justly 
proud.  They  are  entitled  to  institutions  which 
reflect  their  belief  in  God,  their  love  of  country, 
and  their  desire  for  human  dignity.  The  Foreign 
Ministers  of  Britain  and  France  agreed  with  us 
to  express  our  desire  to  see  true  liberty  restored 
in  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  mounting  resentment  of  the  oppressed  peo- 
ples is  a  danger  to  Russia  and  a  danger  to  peace. 
Here  again  is  an  area  within  which  the  Soviet 
Union  can,  if  it  wishes,  act  to  assure  the  peace  of 
which  it  talks  so  much. 


NATO 

We  thought  much  about  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity. The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  binds  14  nations 
to  work  together  to  safeguard  the  freedom,  the 
common  heritage,  and  the  civilization  of  their 
peoples.  Under  that  treaty  there  has  been  created 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  com- 
monly known  as  Nato.  It  has  a  military  force  to 
which  the  members  contribute  and  which  safe- 
guards the  vital  interests  of  them  all. 
=  Our  Congress  is  at  the  point  of  appropriating 
funds  which  will  represent  our  next  year's  contri- 
butions to  this  Nato  force.  Some  talk  as  though 
this  were  a  "give-away"  program.  It  is  no  more 
of  a  "give-away"  of  U.  S.  money  than  it  is  a  "give- 
away" when  you  and  I  pay  to  provide  for  a  mu- 
nicipal police  force  or  fire  department  to  protect 
us.  We  pay  for  collective  security,  because  by 
joining  together  we  get  the  most  protection  at  the 
least  cost.  The  Nato  force  is  a  police  force  for  the 
Atlantic  Community.  The  other  members  to- 
gether, contribute  to  it  much  more  than  we  do. 
The  resultant  military  force,  which  General 
Eisenhower  first  commanded  and  which  General 
Gruenther  now  commands,  gives  protection  which 
is  vital  to  the  United  States. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  suppose  that  the  coal  and 
iron  and  the  tremendous  industrial  capacity  of 
Western  Europe  were  to  fall  into  hostile  hands. 
That  would  be  a  disaster  which  would  cost  us  far 
more  than  our  contribution  to  Nato.  So,  to  get 
insurance  against  such  risks,  we  affirmed  that 
Nato  must  go  on. 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

At  the  heart  of  this  Nato  organization  there 
lie  six  continental  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
They  are  developing  organic  unity.  Already 
they  have  created  a  Coal  and  Steel  Community. 
They  have  signed  a  Defense  Community  Treaty  to 
create  a  common  defense  force.  A  treaty  for  po- 
litical unity  is  being  worked  on.  The  three  Minis- 
ters agreed  that  these  developments  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  and  that  the  creation  of  the 
European  Defense  Community  was  "a  necessary 
step." 
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There  have  been  disappointing  parliamentary 
delays  in  taking  this  step.  Some  seem  to  thinl 
that  this  European  Defense  Community  has  n( 
purpose  except  to  meet  the  threat  from  the  Soviei 
Union,  so  that  if  that  threat  were  to  diminisl 
then  the  community  would  be  unnecessary.  Tha 
is  not  the  true  case  at  all.  The  basic  reason  fo) 
European  unity  is  that  disunity  has  for  150  yean 
been  a  source  of  wars  which  have  disastrously 
weakened  the  Western  European  countries  them: 
selves,  and  have  involved  others  in  grievous 
trouble.  The  United  States  is  among  the  suf 
ferers. 

President  Eisenhower,  on  the  basis  of  his  ex 
perience  in  Europe,  both  as  Supreme  Commanded 
during  the  Second  World  War  and  also  as  heac 
of  the  Nato  forces,  is  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  unity  between  the  nations  of  Continenta 
Europe.  If  that  unity  does  not  come  about,  i: 
the  old  structure  of  national  rivalry  is  rebuilt  ai 
the  world's  greatest  fire  hazard,  that  will  marl 
the  bankruptcy  of  statesmanship. 

This  point  of  view  was  shared  by  all  at  oui 
Foreign  Ministers  meeting.  We  particularly  em 
phasized  that  the  unity  of  Europe  was  necessary 
in  itself  and  that  its  consummation  should  in  n< 
way  be  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  tensioi 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  there  were  no  Sovie 
tension  at  all,  the  uniting  of  Europe  would  stil 
be  essential  for  lasting  peace. 

That  unification  is  not  directed  against  East 
ern  Europe  or  Russia,  as  the  three  Minister: 
pointed  out.  The  European  Community  is  opei 
to  others,  provided  only  that  they  are  free.  If 
for  example,  true  liberty  were  restored  to  Czecho 
Slovakia,  it  could  become  a  member  of  the  Euro 
pean  Community  and  enjoy  the  vast  economic  anc 
security  benefits  which  are  available  to  the  com 
munity  members. 

It  is  really  amazing  that  the  Soviet  rulers  an 
trying  so  hard  to  prevent  this  unification  o: 
Europe.  Russia  was  one  of  the  principal  victims 
of  the  two  world  wars  which  began  in  Westeri 
Europe.  If  the  Soviet  rulers  really  want  th< 
peace  about  which  they  talk  so  much,  they  wil 
stop  the  fanatical  and  senseless  Communist  oppo 
sition  to  European  unity  and,  instead,  endorse  it 

INDOCHINA 

We  turned  to  the  Far  East  and  exchanged  views 
about  Indochina.  In  the  past,  there  has  beer 
some  criticism  of  the  French  Republic  for  failing 
to  promise  liberty  and  independence  to  the  thre< 
Associated  States  of  Indochina — Viet-nam,  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  It  was  felt  that  the  peoples  o: 
these  countries  needed  something  of  their  own  fo] 
which  to  fight.  The  basis  for  that  criticisn 
should  now  be  removed.  The  French  Govern 
ment  has  given  assurance  that  it  stands  ready  U 
grant  complete  sovereignty  and  independence  U 
the  three  Associated  States.  Negotiations  on  this 
matter  will  start  in  the  near  future. 
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Last  Monday  Mr.  Bidault,  the  French  Foreign 
vlinister,  and  I  invited  the  representatives  of  these 
hree  States  to  meet  with  us.  We  found  that  they 
ooked  forward  eagerly  to  working  out  arrange- 
aents  with  the  French  Government  to  complete 
heir  sovereignty  and  independence.  It  seemed 
hat  they  do  not  want  to  be  wholly  divorced  from 
France.     They  have,  with  France,  strong  bonds  of 

cultural,  economic,  and  military  nature.  These 
an  be  preserved,  consistent  with  full  independ- 
nce,  within  the  French  Union,  which,  like  the 
British  Commonwealth,  offers  a  possibility  of 
ree  association  of  wholly  independent  and  sov- 
reign  nations. 

This  action  of  the  French  Government  makes 
lear  the  distinction  between  those  who  would 
rant  independence  and  those  who  would  destroy 
I  It  should  make  it  easier  to  stop  Communist 
ggression  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

We  discussed  plans  for  military  operations  in 
Indochina.  These  are  being  developed  by  the 
"rench  General  Navarre,  who  has  recently  gone 
here.  Our  Government  sent  General  O'Daniel  to 
onf  er  with  him.6  We  believe  that  the  new  French 
|>lans  are  vigorous  and  deserve  to  be  implemented 
I  that  spirit.  The  United  States  has  a  large  in- 
vest in  the  matter,  because  our  position  in  the 
Western  Pacific  could  be  put  in  jeopardy  if  Com- 
umists  were  allowed  to  overrun  the  southeast 
Lsian  peninsula  of  which  Indochina  forms  a 
Imjor  part.  We  are  already  helping  there  with 
laterial  aid.  This  involves  the  second  largest 
ost  item  of  our  Mutual  Security  program,  par- 
icipation  in  the  Nato  army  being  first.  I  believe 
|-e  should  help  effective  resistance  to  Communist 
ggressors  everywhere,  and  in  Indochina  it  may 
[ive  us  from  having  to  spend  much  more  money 
d  protect  our  vital  interests  in  the  Pacific. 

OREA 

Of  course,  our  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting  gave 
mch  consideration  to  Korea.  We  endorsed  the 
fforts  of  the  United  Nations  Command  to  con- 
lude  an  early  armistice  on  the  honorable  terms 
hich  the  Command  has  proposed.  But  we  are 
ot  suppliants.  We  are  ready  for  honorable 
eace.  But  if  the  Communists  want  war,  we  must 
e  ready  for  that,  too. 

The  Communists  have  been  pretending  that 
aere  cannot  be  an  armistice  because  the  U.N. 
ilommand  does  not  guarantee  the  future  conduct 
f  the  Republic  of  Korea.  That  is  absurd.  The 
roposed  armistice  does  not  guarantee  the  future 
onduct  of  any  government.  I  wish  that  someone 
Tould  guarantee  the  future  good  conduct  of  the 
Communist  regime  of  China.  But  President  Rhee 
as  given  explicit  assurance  that  he  will  not  ob- 
truct  in  any  manner  the  implementation  of  the 
roposed  armistice. 


'Ibid.,  June  29,  1953,  p.  909. 
u/y  27,   7953 


At  the  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting,  France  and 
Great  Britain  joined  with  us  in  some  important 
commitments  about  Korea.  We  agreed  that  if 
there  is  an  armistice  and  political  conference,  we 
shall  try  our  best  to  bring  about  Korean  unity  by 
peaceful  means. 

Furthermore,  we  agreed  that  if  the  Communists 
should  violate  the  armistice,  we  will  all  three  vig- 
orously react  to  restore  peace  and  security. 

We  agreed  that,  at  least  until  further  confer- 
ence, we  will  maintain  our  common  policies  in 
relation  to  Communist  China.  This  means  that 
a  Korean  armistice  would  not  automatically  lift 
our  embargo  on  strategic  goods  to  Red  China  or 
lead  to  the  acceptance  of  Communist  China  in  the 
United  Nations. 

We  also  agreed  that  an  armistice  in  Korea  must 
not  result  in  jeopardizing  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  other  parts  of  Asia.  In  this  connection  we 
thought  particularly  of  Indochina. 

As  President  Eisenhower  said  in  his  April  16 
address,  an  armistice  in  Korea  that  merely  re- 
leased aggressive  armies  to  attack  elsewhere  would 
be  a  fraud.     We  are  on  our  guard  against  that. 

Now  let  me  ask  a  few  questions  of  Mr.  Robert- 
son. 


Views  of  Assistant  Secretary  Robertson 

Secretary  Dulles:  Won't  you  tell  us  why  you  went 
to  Korea? 

Assistant  Secretary  Robertson:  I  went,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, because  you  and  President  Eisenhower 
sent  me.  My  mission,  as  you  know,  was  to  clear 
up  misunderstandings  which  were  threatening  to 
wreck  allied  unity  at  a  time  when  we  needed  most 
to  be  unified.  I  carried  messages  from  President 
Eisenhower  and  from  you  to  President  Rhee  as- 
suring him  of  America's  good  will  and  friendship 
for  the  people  of  Korea ;  of  America's  admiration 
for  the  magnificent  and  enduring  fortitude  shown 
by  the  South  Korean  people  in  defense  of  their 
liberties;  and  of  your  personal  sympathetic 
understanding  of  President  Rhee's  concern  for  the 
future  of  his  country. 

Secretary  Dulles:  What  did  you  find  the  Korean 
attitude  toward  an  armistice  to  be  ? 

Assistant  Secretary  Robertson:  The  Korean  peo- 
ple were  not  opposed  to  the  armistice  because  they 
like  to  suffer  and  to  die.  They  were  opposed  to  it 
because  of  a  deep  fear  that  the  armistice  is  but  a 
Communist  trick  and  device  to  win  by  negotiation 
what  they  have  failed  to  achieve  on  the  battle- 
field— a  deep  fear  that  the  United  Nations  were 
weary  of  the  struggle  and  might  sacrifice  Korea  as 
Koreans  feel  they  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  past 
to  great  power  interests.  My  task  was  to  convince 
President  Rhee  that  the  U.N.  objective,  the  U.S. 
objective,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  objective, 
namely,  a  free,  independent,  and  united  Korea, 
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were  one  and  the  same — that  our  differences  lay 
not  in  objectives  but  in  methods  to  be  used  for  the 
achievement  of  a  common  objective.  The  bitter- 
ness here  and  among  some  of  our  United  Nations 
allies,  caused  by  President  Rhee's  unilateral  action 
in  releasing  some  27,000  anti- Communists  prison- 
ers, is  duplicated  in  Korea  by  a  bitterness  dis- 
tilled of  their  fears.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the 
bitterness  on  both  sides,  it  needed  to  be  removed. 

Secretary  Dulles:  Why  is  it  so  important  for  us  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Eepublic  of 
Korea  ? 

Assistant  Secretary  Robertson:  Because  the  enemy 
we  face  in  Korea  is  the  same  ruthless,  evil  force 
which  threatens  free  people  along  the  perimeter 
of  the  globe.  It  seeks  to  destroy  not  only  Korea 
but  the  entire  free  world  as  well.  By  no  possible 
circumstance  consistent  with  honor  should  we  per- 
mit a  situation  to  develop  where  we  find  ourselves 
fighting  against  our  ally,  the  brave  people  of 
Korea  who  are  bearing  the  human  brunt  of  the 
battle  and  who  have  suffered  incredibly  for  their 
cause  and  ours. 

The  devastation  and  suffering  which  has  struck 
this  little  country  adds  up  to  a  ghastly  total.  Ap- 
proximately 1  million  human  lives  have  been  lost. 
There  are  an  estimated  2i/2  million  refugees,  5 
million  are  destitute,  approximately  600,000  houses 
have  been  destroyed,  with  war  damages  of  ap- 
proximately 1  billion  dollars.  Despite  this  fright- 
ful toll,  the  crusading  spirit  of  President  Rhee 
has  inspired  the  people  with  an  amazing  courage, 
fortitude,  and  will  to  fight  Communist  aggres- 
sion— a  spirit  unexcelled  in  any  other  country  of 
the  world.  The  Korean  Army,  equipped  by  us, 
holding  two-thirds  of  the  battlefront,  is  the  larg- 
est, best-trained  anti-Communist  army  in  Asia. 
Such  an  indomitable  spirit  and  such  an  army  are 
powerful  assets  to  be  preserved,  not  destroyed. 

Secretary  Dulles :  What  was  the  final  attitude  of 
President  Rhee  toward  an  armistice  when  you  said 
goodby  to  him  in  Seoul  last  Sunday  ? 

Assistant  Secretary  Robertson:  We  were  both  very 
pleased  that  we  had  been  able  to  reach  a  wide  area 
of  agreement.7  The  agreement  was  such  that  the 
United  Nations  Command  was  satisfied  that  it 
could  in  good  faith  proceed  with  an  armistice; 
confident,  as  you  said  earlier,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
President  Rhee  would  offer  no  obstruction  to  its 
implementation. 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  know  that  you  had  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  with  President  Rhee  about  the 
political  conference  which  might  follow  an  armis- 
tice.   This  was  one  of  the  things  about  which  he 


'  For  text  of  a  joint  statement  issued  at  the  conclusion 
of  Mr.  Robertson's  talks  with  President  Rhee,  see 
Bulletin  of  July  20,  1953,  p.  72. 
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has  been  worried.  What  was  his  final  attitude  or 
this  matter  ? 

Assistant  Secretary  Robertson:  You  are  quite 
right,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  was  one  of  the  greal 
worries  of  President  Rhee.  He  was  afraid  thai 
the  political  conference  might  be  carried  on  in 
definitely  as  a  device  to  perpetuate  uncertainty 
and  as  a  cover  behind  which  his  country  mighi 
be  infiltrated  and  his  people  subjected  to  hostili 
propaganda.  We  agreed  that  if  it  should  tun 
out  that  way,  if  it  were  obvious  that  the  Com 
munists  were  not  negotiating  in  good  faith,  wi 
would  try  to  end  the  conference  as  a  sham  and  J 
hostile  trick. 

Secretary  Dulles :  Many  here  ask  if  we  can  trus 
President  Rhee  to  carry  out  his  assurances.  Wha 
is  your  impression? 

Assistant  Secretary  Robertson:  It  is  natural  tha 
there  should  be  doubts.  I  might  say  that  ther 
are  many  in  Korea  who  ask  whether  the  Republi 
of  Korea  can  trust  the  United  States  to  carry  ou 
its  assurances.  I  have  no  doubt  on  either  scon 
I  feel  confident  of  President  Rhee's  sincerity  am 
of  his  intention  to  carry  out  in  good  faith  his  as 
surances  to  me.  This  is  no  time  for  us  to  doub 
each  other.  We  need  to  work  together  in  confi 
dence  as  friends  and  allies.  I  hope  that  m 
mission  helped  to  put  our  relationship  on  tha 
basis. 

Secretary  Dulles:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mi 
Robertson.  You  have  done  a  fine  job  of  diplomac 
in  accordance  with  our  best  American  traditioi 

Assistant  Secretary  Robertson:  Thank  you  ver 
much,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  should  have  been  con 
pletely  helpless  without  the  wise  counsel  and  suj 
port  of  President  Eisenhower,  of  yourself,  and  c 
the  congressional  leaders  with  whom  I  know  yo 
were  in  frequent  consultation. 

Conclusion 

Secretary  Dulles:  Now,  I  conclude  with  tan 
points : 

1.  The  policies  we  are  now  pursuing  are  sho\ 
ing  their  worth.  Today  it  is  the  despots  who  ai 
worried  and  seeking  new  leaders  and  new  plan 
The  satellite  countries  are  in  a  state  of  unres 
and  within  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  convu 
sions  are  occurring.  The  number  2  man  of  t\ 
triumvirate  [Lavrenti  P.  Beriya]  which  was  su] 
posedly  to  govern  Russia,  who  was  head  of  tl 
secret  police,  is  today  a  victim  of  his  own  syste 
of  terror.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  what  ms 
happen  in  Russia.  What  can  be  said  with  co: 
fidence  is  that,  under  such  policies  as  Preside] 
Eisenhower  has  proclaimed,  the  free  world  is  ge 
ting  stronger,  while  strain  and  stress  rocks  tl 
Soviet  and  satellite  world. 
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2.  Our  program  for  Europe  and  Asia  is  a  pro- 
gram for  peace  and  for  the  liberty  and  justice 
which  are  necessary  if  peace  is  to  be  durable.  Re- 
pression  can  give  the  illusion  of  peace — but  it  is 
jnly  illusion.  For  sooner  or  later  the  repression 
Decomes  unbearable  and  human  emotions  explode 
with  violence.  That  is  why  we  seek  liberty  for 
he  satellite  countries.  That  is  why  we  seek  unity 
md  freedom  for  Germany  and  for  Austria.  That 
s  why  we  seek  for  Europe  a  unity  which  will  end 
he  petty  jealousies  and  confinements  which  frus- 
trate men  and  make  them  feel  that  only  through 
war  can  they  win  adequate  opportunity.  That  is 
why  we  seek  peace  for  Korea  and,  through  peaceful 
neans,  the  unity  of  Korea.  That  is  why  we  seek 
oeace  in  Indochina  on  the  basis  of  freedom  and 
ndependence  which  the  French  Government  now 
>romises  the  peoples. 

As  the  three  Foreign  Ministers  agreed,  the  con- 

itions  which  we  seek  will  safeguard  peace  for  all, 

ncluding  Russia,  and  if  the  Soviet  rulers  really 

•vant  peace  they  will  cooperate  with,  and  not  ob- 

itruct,  what  we  propose  for  Europe  and  Asia. 

It  was  reassuring  to  find  that  the  Foreign  Min- 
sters of  Britain  and  France,  both  wise  men  of 
arge  experience,  shared  our  view  of  the  world 
situation.  We  can  feel  confident  and,  with  our 
friends  and  allies  throughout  the  world,  we  should 
nove  ahead  with  vigor  to  create  the  conditions  of 
i  stable  peace. 


Return  of  Walter  S.  Robertson 
From  Mission  to  Korea 

»ress  release  382  dated  July  1  T> 

Following  are  the  texts  of  a  statement  of  wel- 
come made  by  Secretary  Dulles  on  July  15  to  As- 
sistant Secretary  Robertson  on  the  latter's  arrival 
n  Washington  from  his  mission  to  Korea  and  Mr. 
Robertson's  reply: 

Secretary  Dulles 

I  am  very  happy  to  welcome  back  again  to  the 
Jnited  States  Assistant  Secretary  Robertson  and 
Assistant  Secretary  McCardle,  who  have  been  for 
he  last  2  weeks  or  more  in  Korea.  Secretary 
tlobertson  has  done  a  splendid  job  in  talks  with 
President  Rhee,  our  good  friend  and  ally,  in  get- 
ing  our  relationship  on  a  more  friendly  and  solid 
)asis  than  it  has  been  up  to  the  present  time.  He 
will  be  going  shortly  to  talk  to  the  President.  In 
;he  meantime  I  know  we  will  all  be  glad  to  hear  a 
fford  or  two  from  Assistant  Secretary  Robertson. 

io/y  27,   1953 


Assistant  Secretary  Robertson 

I  can  say  in  all  sincerity  that  I  am  delighted  to 
be  welcomed  back  to  the  United  States  again.  I 
went  to  Korea  bearing  messages  of  friendship  and 
good  will  from  President  Eisenhower  and  Secre- 
tary Dulles  to  President  Rhee.  I  return  bearing 
warm  messages  of  friendship  and  good  will  from 
President  Rhee  to  President  Eisenhower  and  Sec- 
retary Dulles. 

I  went  to  Korea  as  a  friend.  I  returned  as  a 
better  friend  because  I  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
incredible  sacrifice  and  suffering  through  which 
these  people  have  gone. 

Our  talks  in  Korea  were  conducted  throughout 
the  period  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and 
cordiality.  I  was  treated  at  all  times  with  un- 
failing courtesy  and  consideration.  I  do  not  want 
to  discuss  before  reporting  to  my  chiefs  the  sub- 
stance of  our  agreements.  I  do  want  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  we  can  go  ahead  and  sign  an  armistice 
in  good  faith  at  any  time  the  Communists  are 
ready  to  sign. 

And  there  is  one  more  thing  that  I  should  like 
to  say:  that  all  Americans  can  well  be  proud  of 
Gen.  Mark  Clark,  the  Commander  of  the  U.N. 
Forces  in  Korea.  He  is  doing  a  wonderful  job 
for  all  of  us. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy 

Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1953.  Report  (To 
accompany  H.  R.  5495).  H.  Rept.  521,  83d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.     12  pp. 

The  Universal  Copyright  Convention  of  1952.  Message 
From  the  President  of  the  United  States  Transmitting 
a  Certified  Copy  of  the  Universal  Copyright  Conven- 
tion Together  With  Certified  Copies  of  Three  Related 
Protocols,  Signed  at  Geneva  Under  Date  of  Septem- 
ber 6,  1952,  by  the  Respective  Plenipotentiaries  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Other  States  Con- 
cerned.    S.  Exec.  M,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.    30  pp. 

Protocol  Prolonging  the  International  Agreement  Regard- 
ing the  Regulation  and  Marketing  of  Sugar.  Message 
From  the  President  of  the  United  States  Transmitting 
Protocol  Dated  in  London  August  11,  1952,  Prolong- 
ing the  International  Agreement  Regarding  the  Regu- 
lation and  Marketing  of  Sugar  Signed  at  London  on 
May  6,  1937.     S.  Exec.  L,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.    6  pp. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United 
States  Senate,  Eighty-Third  Congress,  First  Session 
on  S.  589  and  amendments  thereto,  S.  1065,  and  S.  J. 
Res.  45  Bills  and  Joint  Resolution  Relating  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project ;  and  For  Other 
Purposes.  April  14,  15,  16,  May  20  and  21,  1953. 
565  pp. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953.  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  S.  2128  A  Bill  To 
Amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  and  For  Other 
Purposes.  S.  Rept.  403,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  84  pp. ; 
Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, United  States  Senate,  Eighty-Third  Congress, 
First  Session  on  A  Bill  To  Amend  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1951,  and  For  Other  Purposes.  May  5, 
6,  7,  8,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  18,  19,  23,  25,  27,  and 
29.     803  pp. 

Continued  on  page  108 
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U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France  Discuss  Major  International  Problems 


FINAL  COMMUNIQUE 

Press  release  3T9  dated  July  14 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  France,  M.  Georges 
Bidault,  the  Acting  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
John  Foster  Dulles,  met  and  consulted  together 
at  Washington  from  July  10  to  14, 1953. 


In  the  course  of  their  consultations,  they  re- 
viewed a  wide  range  of  common  problems  of  con- 
cern to  the  three  Governments.  The  topics 
considered  have  been  diverse,  but  the  entire  con- 
ference has  been  inspired  by  one  dominant  pur- 
pose. That  has  been  to  seek  solutions  fulfilling 
the  common  hope  of  their  governments  and  peoples 
for  peace,  freedom,  and  justice.  They  are  cer- 
tain that  these  same  aspirations  are  shared  by 
peoples  everywhere. 

The  three  Ministers  are  convinced  that  solid 
foundations  for  peace  can  be  built  only  by  con- 
structive action  to  end  oppression  and  remove 
causes  of  instability  and  sources  of  conflict.  Those 
who  genuinely  want  peace  must  seek  to  restore 
liberty,  hope,  and  human  dignity.  In  their  meet- 
ings the  Ministers  have  sought  answers  to  exist- 
ing problems  consistent  with  these  principles. 

This  has  been  the  spirit  leading  to  their  conclu- 
sions on  the  future  or  Europe,  the  restoration  of 
German  unity  and  of  Austrian  independence,  and 
the  establishment  of  peace  in  Korea  and  Indo- 
china. The  same  spirit  inspires  their  desire  to 
see  true  liberty  restored  in  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe.  In  each  case,  they  have  sought  means 
offering  the  greatest  hope  of  satisfying  the  general 
desire  for  freedom,  security,  and  well-being. 
They  believe  that  their  proposed  solutions  will 
help  to  achieve  that  stability  based  on  consent 
which  alone  can  reduce  tension  and  guarantee  a 
durable  peace. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  three  Ministers  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  approach  outstanding  prob- 
lems in  the  same  spirit.  In  so  doing  the  Soviet 
Union  would  contribute  to  a  lasting  peace  assur- 
ing the  security  of  all. 


II 

The  three  Foreign  Ministers  have  reaffirmed 
their  resolve  to  pursue  vigorously  the  policies 
upon  which  their  Governments  have  agreed  within 
the  framework  of  the  Atlantic  Treaty.  These 
policies  include  the  work  for  European  unity  of 
the  six  European  countries  which  have  already 
set  up  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  whose 
Governments  have  signed  the  treaty  for  the 
European  Defense  Community. 

The  three  Governments  are  determined  to  safe- 
guard, in  accordance  with  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  the  freedom,  the  common  heritage  and  the 
civilization  of  their  peoples,  based  on  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy,  freedom  of  the  individual  and 
the  rule  of  law.  They  have  emphasized  their  re- 
solve to  continue  the  common  defense  effort  neces- 
sary to  redress  the  present  lack  of  balance  of  power 
and  thus  to  contribute  to  collective  security  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace.  The 
Ministers  reaffirmed  that  the  North  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance is  fundamental  to  the  foreign  and  defense 
policies  of  the  three  Governments.  They  were 
agreed  that  the  improved  prospects  of  peace  were 
largely  due  to  the  existence  of  the  alliance  and 
that  its  defensive  strength  must  be  maintained. 
They  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  vital  work  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council. 

The  three  Ministers  are  instructing  their  Gov- 
ernments' Permanent  Representatives  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  concerning  the  discussions  they 
have  held  in  order  that  the  other  member  nations 
of  Nato  may  be  informed  in  accordance  with 
established  practice. 

Ill 

Convinced  that  no  effort  should  be  spared  to 
strengthen  European  unity  within  the  Atlantic 
Community,  the  three  Ministers  have  noted  that 
the  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  the  result  of  a 
French  initiative,  is  now  operating  successfully. 
The  establishment  of  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity constitutes  a  necessary  step  to  the  same 
goal ;  meanwhile  the  work  of  creating  a  European 
Political  Community  is  being  pursued  by  the  six 
Governments.    They  have  noted  the  steps  already 
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taken  or  contemplated  by  the  British  Government 
to  establish  close  links  with  these  communities. 
The  three  Ministers  were  therefore  agreed  that : 

(a)  the  above  institutions  of  a  European  Com- 
munity will  strengthen  the  Atlantic  Community 
and  will  in  turn  be  strengthened  by  association 
with  it ; 

(b)  those  constructive  efforts  to  build  a  stable, 
secure  European  Community  are  a  major  con- 
tribution toward  world  peace.  Since  the  Euro- 
pean Community  corresponds  to  the  lasting  needs 
of  its  members  and  their  people  for  peace,  secur- 
ity and  welfare,  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  neces- 
sary in  itself  and  not  linked  up  with  existing 
international  tensions. 

(c)  such  a  Community,  peaceful  by  its  very 
nature,  is  not  directed  against  anyone.  The  in- 
terests and  security  of  all  countries  cannot  be  bet- 
ter safeguarded  than  by  the  removal  of  causes  of 
conflict  in  Europe.  Indeed,  the  provisions  laid 
down  in  the  European  Defense  Community 
Treaty  are  a  guarantee  that  its  forces  would  never 
be  used  in  the  service  of  aggression. 

(d)  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  conflicts  of 
the  past,  the  European  Community  does  not  ex- 
clude any  State ;  on  the  contrary,  the  six  member- 
countries  have  repeatedly  stressed  that  other  free 
countries  of  Europe  may  become  members  of  the 
Community  or  be  associated  with  it. 

IV 

The  three  Ministers  have  also  given  further 
consideration  to  the  problem  of  the  reunification 
of  Germany.  The  grave  events  which  took  place 
recently  in  Berlin  and  in  the  Soviet  Zone  once 
again  gave  proof  of  the  will  to  independence  and 
the  indomitable  determination  for  freedom  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  areas. 

These  developments  have  confirmed  the  view  of 
the  Ministers,  that  the  early  reunification  of  Ger- 
many, in  accordance  with  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  the  German  population,  would  be  a  great 
contribution  to  the  easing  of  international  tension. 

The  three  powers  have  made  sustained  efforts  to 
reach  this  goal.  They  have,  in  the  course  of  re- 
cent years  addressed  several  notes  with  construc- 
tive proposals  to  the  USSR,  the  last  dated  Sep- 
tember 23,  1952  to  which  no  reply  has  yet  been 
received.  These  notes  responded  to  the  over- 
whelming desire  of  the  German  people  to  see  unity 
reestablished  in  freedom,  as  reflected  most  recently 
by  the  Resolution  of  the  German  Bundestag  of 
June  10  of  this  year. 

An  early  and  orderly  progress  in  this  direction 
requires  the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

Mindful  of  the  special  urgency  which  recent 
events  have  given  to  the  question  of  the  unification 
of  Germany,  the  three  powers  have  resolved  to 
make  a  new  effort  to  bring  to  an  end  the  division 
of  Germany. 

July  27,   1953 


The  three  Governments  have  therefore  decided, 
in  consultation  with  the  German  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  propose  a  meeting  in  the  early  autumn 
of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
USSR  to  discuss  directly  the  first  steps  which 
should  lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Ger- 
man problem,  namely,  the  organization  of  free 
elections  and  the  establishment  of  a  free  all-Ger- 
man government. 

This  meeting  should  also  consider  the  conclusion 
of  the  Austrian  Treaty. 

V 

The  three  Ministers  reviewed  the  situation  in 
the  Far  East. 

In  reviewing  the  Korean  situation  the  three 
Ministers  reaffirmed  their  admiration  for  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  United  Nations  forces,  including 
the  indomitable  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
defending  the  free  world's  cause.  They  reaf- 
firmed their  strong  support  of  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  to  conclude  an  early 
armistice  consistent  with  the  United  Nations'  aims 
and  the  determination  of  their  governments  to 
continue  to  work  toward  that  end.  They  agreed 
to  pursue  every  effort  to  assist  the  stouthearted 
and  sorely  tried  Koreans  to  reunite  peacefully 
under  institutions  of  their  own  choosing. 

They  considered  that,  in  existing  circumstances 
and  pending  further  consultation,  the  common 
policies  of  the  three  Powers  towards  Communist 
China  should  be  maintained.  They  resolved  that, 
if  the  Communists  should  renew  their  aggression 
in  Korea  after  an  armistice  and  again  threaten 
the  principles  defended  by  the  United  Nations, 
their  governments  would  as  members  of  the  United 
Nations  again  support  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  security.  .   . 

The  Foreign  Ministers  were  of  the  opinion  that 
an  armistice  in  Korea  must  not  result  in  jeopard- 
izing the  restoration  or  the  safeguarding  of 
peace  in  any  other  part  of  Asia.  They  hope  that 
any  armistice  accepted  by  the  United  Nations 
would  be  a  step  forward  in  the  cause  of  peace 
everywhere,  and  in  particular  in  the  Far  East. 

The  current  situation  in  Indochina,  was  ex- 
amined. The  three  Foreign  Ministers  paid  trib- 
ute once  again  to  the  heroic  efforts  and  sacrifices 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  French  Union,  be  they  from 
France,  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos  or  other  parts 
of  the  Union.  They  agreed  that  the  struggle  in 
defense  of  the  independence  of  these  three  na- 
tions against  aggressive  Communism  is  essential 
to  the  Free  World,  and  they  exchanged  views  on 
various  measures  to  hasten  a  satisfactory  out- 
come and  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Indochina. 
The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  noted  with  great  satisfac- 
tion the  proposal  of  the  French  Government  to 
open  discussions  with  each  of  the  Governments 
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of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  with  a  view  to- 
ward completing  their  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence. They  agreed  that  this  initiative  was  a 
most  important  and  auspicious  step  toward  per- 
fecting a  free  association  of  these  four  nations, 
since  the  internal  security  and  stability  of  the 
Associated  States  are  best  safeguarded  by  freely 
established  constitutional  regimes. 

They  noted  that  the  French  Union  offers  a 
harmonious  and  flexible  framework  within  which 
the  mutual  interest  of  the  participants  may  be 
guaranteed  and  their  individual  interests  recon- 
ciled. They  are  convinced  that  the  objective  of 
the  French  Government  is  to  perfect  with  the 
Associated  States  that  mutually  desirable  cohesion 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  com- 
mon struggle  for  the  independence  of  the  three 
states  and  which  is  therefore  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  the  security  of  the  whole  of  Southeast 
Asia. 


CONCLUDING     REMARKS     BY     THE     FOREIGN 
MINISTERS 

Press  release  378  dated  July  14 

Secretary  Dulles 

We  have  just  finished  a  5-day  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  our  three  countries,  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  We  have 
reached  some  very  important  conclusions.  One 
which  will  attract  most  importance,  no  doubt,  is 
the  decision  to  invite  a  Four  Power  Conference, 
the  three  of  us  and  the  Soviet  Union,  at  the 
Foreign  Ministers  level  to  discuss  the  unification 
of  Germany  and  the  liberation  of  Austria  through 
a  treaty. 

There  are  other  decisions  that  we  have  reached, 
that  we  have  concluded,  which  are,  I  think  of 
equal  importance — perhaps  in  the  long  run  of 
more  importance — the  affirmation  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  unity  of  Germany,  the  extension 
of  the  true  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the 
people  of  Indochina,  and  the  support  of  the  po- 
sition that  we  are  taking  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  in  Korea.  All  of  these  de- 
cisions will,  I  think,  prove  of  very  great  im- 
portance. 

Throughout  all  runs  a  single  theme — the  de- 
termination to  seek  peace,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  peace  can  successfuly  be  gained,  namely, 
by  taking  steps  which  will  promote  the  freedom, 
the  welfare,  the  justice,  the  dignity  of  human 
beings  that  are  involved.  That  has  been  our  pur- 
pose and  it  is  through  such  deeds  that  we  hope  to 
really  achieve  peace. 

We  took  an  important  decision  today  on  Ko- 
rea.   We  agreed  that  in  existing  circumstances 


and  pending  further  consultation,  the  common 
policies  of  the  Three  Powers  towards  Communist 
China  should  be  maintained,  and  we  agreed  that 
if  the  Communists  should  renew  their  aggression 
in  Korea  after  an  armistice  and  again  threaten 
the  principles  defended  by  the  United  Nations, 
our  three  Governments  would  as  members  of  the 
United  Nations  again  support  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  security. 

M.  Bidault 

I  wish,  first  of  all,  to  warmly  thank  Mr.  Foster 
Dulles,  Chairman  of  our  meetings,  for  the  wise 
and  understanding  way  in  which  he  conducted 
our  work. 

The  results  of  the  conversations,  held  in  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  mutual  confidence  has  con- 
stantly furthered  our  respective  efforts  to  reach 
a  common  agreement,  are  set  forth  in  the  final 
communique  of  this  Conference.  This  communi- 
que enters  into  details  and  contains  matters  of 
moment. 

The  general  spirit  of  the  communique  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  To  continue  our  policy  of 
solidarity  and  concrete  achievements,  a  policy 
which  has  already  borne  fruit;  to  respond,  with 
no  reservations  other  than  that  dictated  by  es- 
sential caution,  to  the  hope  which  lies  in  the  heart 
of  the  people  in  the  coming  of  a  lasting  peace 
based  upon  justice  and  freedom,  everywhere  re- 
stored or  safeguarded. 

The  declaration  in  support  of  an  indivisible 
peace  in  Asia,  the  affirmation  of  loyalty  to  the 
Atlantic  Pact  and  those  concerning  the  future  of 
Europe,  the  invitation  to  a  Four  Power  Con- 
ference in  order  to  try  to  solve  the  German  and 
Austrian  problems,  as  indispensable  preliminaries 
to  the  possibility  of  a  broader  settlement — these 
are  all  actions  which  seek  the  same  goal :  to  serve 
the  cause  of  peace  and  to  safeguard  our  common 
ideal. 


Lord  Salisbury 

Today,  as  Mr.  Dulles  has  just  said,  the  talks 
of  the  three  Foreign  Ministers  here  in  Washing- 
ton have  come  to  an  end.  We  can,  I  believe,  view 
them  with  real  satisfaction,  that  they  have  both 
shown  once  more  the  broad  unity  of  view  and 
purpose  which  inspires  our  countries  and  they 
have  also  led  to  more  considerable  results  than 
seemed  possible  when  we  started. 

For  this,  we  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dulles,  who  has  pre- 
sided with  such  wisdom  and  ability  over  our 
deliberations. 

It  is  my  belief  that  what  we  have  done  here 
during  the  last  few  days  will  prove  to  have  made 
a  solid  contribution  to  the  lessening  of  tension 
in  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  which  is  the  aim  and 
hope  of  us  all. 
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U.S.S.R.   Asked  To   Participate   in 
Foreign  Ministers'  Conference 

On  July  15  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  and  France  sent  similar 
notes  to  the  Government  of  the  UJSJS.E.  proposing 
a  four-power  conference  of  foreign  ministers.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  the  U.S.  note  to  the  U.S.S.E.  : 

Press  release  383  dated  July  15 

The  development  of  the  international  situation 
and  the  recent  events  in  Eastern  Germany  and  in 
Berlin  have  intensified  the  universal  desire  to  see 
peace  more  firmly  established  and  to  ease  existing 
tensions  in  a  way  consistent  with  the  fundamental 
right  to  freedom. 

While  recognizing  the  fact  that  enduring  peace 
can  only  be  ultimately  assured  when  certain  basic 
problems,  such  as  controlled  disarmament,  can  be 
dealt  with,  the  United  States  Government  desires 
to  dispose  now  of  those  problems  which  are  capable 
of  early  solution. 

The  conclusion  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
treaties  which  are  long  overdue  clearly  constitutes 
an  essential  element  of  the  European  settlement 
which  the  United  States  Government  regards  as 
a  major  contribution  to  peace. 

A  German  peace  treaty  can  only  be  negotiated 
with  the  participation  of  a  free  and  representative 
all-German  Government  in  a  position  freely  to  dis- 
cuss such  a  treaty.  Such  a  government  can  only 
result  from  free  elections. 

The  conditions  under  which  such  a  Government 
should  be  formed  and  enjoy  full  liberty  of  action, 
constitute  a  problem  which  is  capable  of  early  solu- 
tion if  there  is  good  will  on  all  sides.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  no  real  progress  can  be  made  toward  a 
general  relaxation  of  tension  in  Europe  so  long 
as  this  problem  remains  unsolved. 

In  its  notes  to  the  Soviet  Government,  the  last 
of  which  is  that  of  September  23,  1952,1  to  which 
.  no  answer  has  yet  been  received,  the  United  States 
Government  made  constructive  proposals,  which 
were  fully  reflected  in  the  resolution  of  the  German 
Bundestag  of  June  10th  of  this  year.  These  pro- 
posals are  designed  to  satisfy  the  unanimous  desire 
of  the  German  people  for  unity  in  freedom. 

Mindful  of  the  even  greater  urgency  which  the 
\  recent  events  have  given  to  German  unification, 
the  United  States  Government  is  determined  to 
I!  make  a  new  effort  so  as  to  brinar  to  an  end  the 
abnormal  situation  to  which  the  German  people  is 
subjected.    It  has  therefore  decided,  after  consult- 
ing the  German  Federal  Government  and  the  Ger- 
man authorities  in  Berlin,  to  propose  to  the  Soviet 
Government  a  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and 
i  the  Soviet  Union.     This  meeting  of  limited  dura- 
i  tion  might  begin  about  the  end  of  September  at  a 


place  to  be  mutually  agreed.    The  subjects  for 
discussion  should  be  the  following : 

(1)  The  organization  of  free  elections  in  the 
Federal  Republic,  the  Eastern  Zone  of  Germany, 
and  in  Berlin.  This  would  involve  discussion 
inter  alia  of  the  necessary  guarantees  for  freedom 
of  movement,  freedom  of  action  for  political 
parties,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  basic  freedoms  by  all  Germans  before, 
during  and  after  elections. 

(2)  Conditions  for  the  establishment  of  a  free 
all-German  Government,  with  freedom  of  action 
in  internal  and  external  affairs. 

These  are  essential  steps  which  must  precede  the 
opening  of  discussions  with  the  Soviet  Government 
for  a  German  peace  treaty,  itself  a  major  element 
of  a  general  settlement. 

The  United  States  Government  also  considers 
that  at  this  first  meeting  agreement  should  finally 
be  reached  on  the  Austrian  Treaty. 


Coal  and  Steel  Community 
Thanks  U.S.  for  Support 

Press  release  375  dated  July  13 

Following  are  the  texts  of  a  telegram  from 
Jean  Monnet,  President  of  the  High  Authority 
of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  and 
a  letter  from  the  High  Authority  transmitted  to 
Secretary  Dulles  on  July  9. 

Nl.  Monnet  to  Secretary  Dulles 

The  High  Authority  has  asked  me  to  transmit 
to  you  its  warmest  thanks  for  the  welcome  which 
Mr.  Etzel,  Mr.  Spierenburg,  and  I  received  m 
Washington  from  the  President,  from  yourself 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Government,  and 
from  the  Members  of  Congress.1 

The  public  expression  of  the  support  which  the 
President  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  have  brought  to  our  enterprise  constitutes 
for  us  all  an  encouragement  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

The  High  Authority  reported  to  the  parlia- 
mentary assembly  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  on  our  talks  in  Washington.  In  a 
motion  voted  unanimously  the  assembly  enthusi- 
astically welcomed  the  establishment  of  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  new  Europe  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  understanding  and  cooper- 
ation. 

The  High  Authority  requests  you  to  transmit 
to  Senator  Wiley  and  Congressman  Chiperfield 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  6, 1952,  p.  517. 
July  27,   7953 


1  For  text  of  a  White  House  statement  issued  on  June 
3  during  the  visit  to  Washington  by  the  members  of  the 
High  Authority  and  for  an  article  on  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community,  see  Bulletin  of  June  8, 1953,  p.  801),  p.  799. 
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and  to  their  colleagues  our  greetings  and  our 
thanks  for  the  good  wishes  they  have  expressed 
for  the  success  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community     and     the     progress     of     European 


integration. 


High  Authority  to  Secretary  Dulles 

[Translation] 

Mr.  Secretary  : 

The  High  Authority  of  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  has  noted  with  great  satisfac- 
tion the  exchange  of  letters  between  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  well  as  the  resolution  voted 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.2 

The  spirit  of  mutual  understanding  and  coop- 
eration which  marks  the  development  of  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  European  Com- 
munity is  most  gratifying  to  the  High  Authority. 
The  parliamentary  assembly  of  our  Community 
has  associated  itself  with  this  view  in  a  motion 
voted  unanimously  on  June  23.  The  text  of  the 
motion  is  attached  to  this  letter.3 

The  High  Authority  is  now  preparing  its  pro- 
gram of  action  in  the  field  of  investments  with  the 
objective  of  encouraging  the  development  of  pro- 
duction and  productivity  in  the  Community.  The 
purpose  of  this  action  is  not  to  substitute  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  High  Authority  for  that  of  the 
enterprises,  but  to  contribute  to  them  a  solution  of 
their  difficulties  of  financing  by  assisting  those 
enterprises  whose  projects  are  most  useful  for  the 
Community  as  a  whole.  The  enterprises  retain 
their  full  initiative  with  regard  to  investments. 

In  particular,  the  High  Authority  is  now  de- 
fining the  different  possibilities  of  financing 
which  result  from  the  creation  of  the  Community 
and  from  the  existence  of  a  reserve  fund,  regu- 
larly supplied  by  the  proceeds  of  a  levy  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  High  Authority  on  coal  and  steel 
production. 

With  this  work  in  mind,  the  High  Authority 


2  For  texts  of  these  letters  and  the  resolution,  see  ibid, 
June  29,  1953,  p.  927. 

3  The  text  of  this  resolution  is  as  follows : 

"The  Assembly  takes  notice  with  satisfaction  of  the 
discussions  which  the  High  Authority  had  at  Washington, 
welcomes  warmly  the  declaration  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  according  to  the  terms  of  which  the  uniting 
of  Europe  is  a  necessity  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Europeans  and  of  the  world,  and  the  creation  of  the  Com- 
munity is  the  most  hopeful  and  constructive  development 
so  far  toward  an  economic  and  political  integration  of 
Europe,  and  emphasizes  that  as  a  result  of  the  exchange 
of  letters  between  the  American  authorities,  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  new  Europe,  of  which 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  is  the  first  con- 
crete expression,  are  establishing  themselves  not  on  the 
basis  of  aid,  but  of  cooperation." 


has  noted  in  particular  the  declaration  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  the  effect  that  "a  portion  of 
the  financing  of  this  development  program  by 
the  United  States  Government  or  by  one  of  its 
agencies,  out  of  moneys  available  for  such  pur- 
poses and  under  conditions  ensuring  its  proper 
use  and  ultimate  repayment,  would  foster  Euro- 
pean integration  in  a  tangible  and  useful  way." 
The  High  Authority  has  also  noted  with  satisfac- 
tion the  wishes  expressed  in  a  similar  manner  by 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  order  to  implement  the  proposition  con- 
tained in  the  President's  letter  mentioned  above, 
the  High  Authority  intends  in  the  near  future 
to  communicate  a  specific  proposal  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  discussion. 

The  High  Authority  is  convinced  that  this  will 
lead  to  decisive  progress  both  in  the  development 
of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  in  the  real- 
ization of  economic  and  political  integration  of 
Europe. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  assurance  of 
my  high  consideration. 


For  the  High  Authority 

Jean  Monnet 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy 

Mutual  Security  Act  Extension.  Hearings  Before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Eighty-Third  Congress,  First  Session  on  H.  R. 
5710  To  Amend  Further  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  As  Amended,  and  For  Other  Purposes. 
March  11,  19,  25,  30,  April  29,  30,  May  5,  6,  7,  8,  12, 
13,  14,  15,  18,  19,  21,  22,  25,  26,  27,  28,  June  2,  3,  4,  5, 
and  6,  1953.     1303  pp. 

State  Department  Information  Program — Information 
Centers.  Hearing  Before  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  United  States  Senate,  83d  Congress, 
1st  Session  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  40  A  Resolution 
Authorizing  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions To  Employ  Temporary  Additional  Personnel 
and  Increasing  the  Limit  of  Expenditures.  March 
24,  25,  and  26,  1953.  Part  1.  95  pp. ;  Part  2,  March 
27,  April  1  and  2, 1953.     68  pp. 

Activities  of  United  States  Citizens  Employed  by  the 
United  Nations.  Hearing  Before  the  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  the  Administration  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United  States  Senate, 
Eighty-Third  Congress,  First  Session  on  Activities  of 
United  States  Citizens  Employed  by  the  United 
Nations.  February  19  and  April  27,  1953.  Part  2. 
58  pp. 

Customs  Simplification.  Hearings  Before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives, 
Eighty-Third  Congress,  First  Session  on  H.  R.  5106  A 
Bill  To  Amend  Certain  Administrative  Provisions  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  Related  Laws,  and  For 
Other  Purposes.    May  27,  28,  and  29,  1953.    227  pp. 

Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  State.  Communication  From  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Transmitting  A  Proposed  Supplemental 
Appropriation  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1954,  in  the  Amount 
of  $240,000,  For  the  Department  of  State.  H.  Doc. 
201,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.    2  pp. 
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U.S.  Foreign  Policy  and  the  Soviet  Union 


by  Francis  B.  Stevens 1 


What  I  would  like  to  do  today  is  to  discuss  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  menace,  how  U.  S.  foreign 
policy  has  sought  to  cope  with  the  menace,  and 
what,  if  any,  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  U.S.- 
Soviet relations  in  the  future. 

What,  then,  is  the  Soviet  menace?  What  is 
;the  nature  of  the  problem  ?  Why  does  the  Soviet 
Union  act  as  it  does  ? 

There  is  no  precise  formula  for  explaining  the 
K'tions  of  the  Soviet  Union  any  more  than  there 
is  such  a  formula  for  explaining  our  own.  Inter- 
national relations  are  not  conducted  with  a  slide 
rule.  And  foreign  policy  is  not  concocted  in  a 
re^t  tube. 

Furthermore,  nations — like  the  people  who  com- 
pose them — make  their  share  of  mistakes  in  for- 
eign policy  as  they  do  in  all  policies. 

There  are,  however,  some  obvious  influences 
which  have  played  an  important  role  in  shaping 
the  course  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  in  the  postwar 
period.  Among  these  influences  are  Communist 
ideology,  the  historic  Russian  urge  to  expand,  the 
individual  lust  for  power  of  the  Soviet  leaders, 
and  the  insecurity  complex  which  is  characteristic 
Df  totalitarian  chieftains  everywhere. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  any  of  these  in 
»reat  detail.  But  some  points  do  need  to  be  made 
in  regard  to  each. 

Communist  doctrine  has  gone  through  so  many 
twists,  turns,  and  gyrations  since  Karl  Marx  first 
Gjave  it  to  the  world  that  many  wonder  whether 
there  is  indeed  any  solid  core  of  consistency  to  it. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Soviet  leaders  have  been 
most  "flexible"  in  matters  of  doctrine.  They  have 
shifted  their  theoretical  position  to  meet  internal 
Dr  external  emergencies  when  necessary.  How- 
3ver,  there  are  certain  essential  principles  which 
have  not  been  shifted  and  which  I  believe  Com- 
munist leaders  have  always  accepted  as  gospel. 


'Address  made  before  the  Fourth  Annual  Conference 
in  Problems  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  at  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  on  July  11  (press  release  359  dated 
July  9).  Mr.  Stevens  is  special  assistant  to  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Eastern  European  Affairs. 

July  27,   1953 


There  has  been  no  change  in  the  Soviet-Com- 
munist premise  that  capitalism — and  in  today's 
world  that  means  primarily  us — is  doomed.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  premise  that  time  is  on 
the  side  of  the  "proletariat"  and  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  heart  of  the  world  Communist 
movement. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  premise  that 
the  democratic  nations  are  bound  to  fall  out 
amongst  themselves  in  competition  for  markets. 

In  1919,  Lenin  told  the  Eighth  Communist 
Party  Congress: 

We  are  living  not  merely  in  a  state  but  in  a  system  of 
states.  The  existence  of  the  Soviet  Union  side  by  side 
with  imperialist  states  over  a  long  period  is  unthinkable. 
One  or  the  other  must  triumph  in  the  end. 

The  United  States  was  and  remains  the  leading 
"imperialist"  state  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view. 

Neither  Stalin  nor  his  successors  have  indicated 
any  deviation  from  this  long-term  belief  of 
Lenin's.  This,  despite  Stalin's  ideas  on  capital- 
ist-Communist "coexistence"  and  his  successors' 
current  crop  of  peace  gestures. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  bear  this  basic  axiom  of  So- 
viet doctrine  in  mind  when  we  set  out  to  evaluate 
Soviet  words  or  Soviet  actions. 

Historic  Russian  Imperialism 

The  imperialistic  urges  of  the  Tsars — urges 
which  were  translated  into  efforts  to  penetrate  the 
Near  East,  the  Far  East,  and  Eastern  Europe — 
did  not  die  with  the  Tsars.  The  history  of  the 
past  30  years  is  replete  with  examples  of  the 
anxiety  of  the  Soviet  leaders  to  give  expression  to 
this  historic  imperialism. 

Stalin  was  not  less  an  imperialist  than  Tsar 
Nicholas  II  despite  the  ideology  in  which  he — 
Stalin — cloaked  himself.  On  the  contrary,  Com- 
munist ideology  merely  broadened  his  horizons. 
The  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  can  testify  to 
that  by  virtue  of  bitter  experience.  Turkey,  Iran, 
and  Korea  can  testify  to  it  by  virtue  of  having 
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been  immediately  exposed  to  the  threat  of  such 
experience. 

Individual  lust  for  power  is  something  that 
we  cannot  measure.  And  it  is  not  limited  to  total- 
itarian political  leaders  or  to  political  leaders  of 
any  kind.  But  the  leader  or  leaders  of  a  totalitar- 
ian state  are  most  likely  to  have  a  particularly 
strong  desire  for  power  as  well  as  the  greatest 
opportunity  to  indulge  it. 

The  insecurity  complex  which  beset  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  also  ruled  Stalin,  even  as  it  must  torture 
his  successors.  Those  who  achieve  power  by  force 
and  retain  it  by  force  cannot  help  but  feel 
threatened.  Otherwise,  they  would  not  depend 
upon  force  as  much  as  they  do.  This  chronic  in- 
security is,  I  believe,  a  very  important  factor 
which  conditions  the  Soviet  Union's  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.  It  is  very  closely  related  to  the 
constant  Soviet  charges  that  they  are  being  "en- 
circled" by  capitalist  states. 

These,  then,  are  four  of  the  influences  which 
condition  Soviet  actions  in  world  affairs:  Ideol- 
ogy, the  historic  imperialist  urge,  the  lust  for 
power,  and  the  insecurity  complex  of  Soviet 
leaders. 

How  about  the  Soviet  people  ?  Don't  the  people 
have  an  impact  upon  their  Government's  activ- 
ities ? 

During  World  War  II,  I  spent  3  years  in  Mos- 
cow. These  were  years  of  great  trials  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and  for  its  people.  The  people  knew 
despair,  defeat,  and  deprivation.  They  also  knew 
victory,  exaltation,  and  hope. 

Although  little  travel  was  possible,  contact  with 
the  local  populace  was  relatively  free,  and  I  was 
in  an  excellent  position  to  see  what  made  the  aver- 
age Russian  tick. 

The  average  Great  Russian  does  not  expect  or 
particularly  want  a  democratic  government.  In 
the  first  place,  he  doesn't  know  what  democracy  is. 
It  is  outside  his  experience.  In  the  second,  he  has 
come  to  accept  absolutism  as  something  which 
is  natural  "because  it  has  always  existed."  The 
transition  from  the  despotic  Tsar  who  was  "the 
little  Father"  of  all  the  Russians  to  the  "God" 
which  Josef  Stalin's  skillful  propagandists  cre- 
ated was  not  a  difficult  one. 

The  average  Russian  is  a  glutton  for  punish- 
ment. He  has  taken  and  is  taking  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  living  conditions.  He  can  suffer  much. 
And,  generally,  he  suffers  in  silence.  During  the 
war  and  immediately  after  it,  millions  of  Russians 
lived  in  most  precarious  circumstances. 

But  throughout  the  bitter  ordeal  they  were 
buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  after  the  victory, 
which  they  never  doubted,  things  would  be  better, 
and  by  the  even  deeper  hope  that,  as  a  reward 
for  their  suffering  and  steadfastness,  the  regime 
would  moderate  its  controls  and  grant  them  some 
measure  of  personal  freedom. 

Though  he  is  able  to  sustain  great  hardship,  the 


typical  Russian  is  neither  an  animal  nor  does  he 
lack  the  usual  human  wants,  desires,  and  inhibi- 
tions. Generally  speaking,  he  is  quite  cheerful 
and  friendly.  He  would  be  a  good  deal  more 
friendly  to  foreigners  if  he  weren't  terrorized  by 
his  Government's  tactics. 

Further,  the  Russian  has  begun  to  realize  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  better  standard  of  living. 
Soldiers  have  brought  back  stories  of  life  in  the 
occupied  countries  farther  west  which  do  not 
square  with  the  assertions  of  Soviet  propaganda. 
The  interrogation  of  escapees  reveals  a  growing 
demand  for  relief  from  police  oppression  and  for 
higher  standards  of  living  which,  though  still  in- 
articulate, must  be  reckoned  with. 

What  can  we  conclude  from  this  ? 

I  think  that  we  can  certainly  conclude  that  even 
totalitarian  leaders  do  not  operate  in  a  vacuum. 
The  peoples  whom  they  dominate  cannot  be  end- 
lessly disregarded.  Government  policies  must 
take  into  consideration  the  basic  needs  and  wants 
of  the  people,  though  certainly  not  to  the  extent 
that  such  consideration  exists  in  a  democracy. 

A  police  state  may  have  a  monopoly  of  weap- 
ons. And  it  may  have  a  monopoly  of  the  instru- 
ments of  propaganda.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  police-state  tactics  can  forever  control  a  popu- 
lation existing  at  little  more  than  a  subsistence 
standard. 

Soviet  leaders  understand  this  quite  well.  And 
I  believe  that  their  effort  to  raise  living  standards 
without  lowering  their  munitions  output  is  at 
least  partially  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  pillaged  the  satellite  areas. 

In  the  past  10  minutes  or  so  I  have  tried  to 
paint  a  very  general  picture  of  some  of  the  forces 
which  motivate  the  Soviet  rulers  as  well  as  of  the 
Soviet  people  as  I  saw  and  knew  them. 

What  sort  of  world  has  the  Soviet  state  created 
for  us  and  how  have  we  tried  to  cope  with  it  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  today's  world  is  one  in  which 
two  huge  aggregations  of  power  face  each  other  in 
a  long-term  struggle — a  struggle  which  evidences 
itself  in  many  different  forms.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  the  Soviet  Union,  its  Communist  Chinese 
junior  partner,  and  its  satellites.  This  cannot  be 
called  a  coalition.  There  is  no  coalition  between 
master  and  slave. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  coalition  of  dem- 
ocratic nations  led  by  America.  We  and  our  allies 
truly  represent  a  coalition.  We  represent  free 
peoples  standing  together  because  they  want  to 
and  because  they  recognize  the  need  for  united 
action  if  freedom  is  to  survive. 


Guiding  Principles  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

How  has  American  foreign  policy  operated  in 
this  world  of  bipolarized  power?  To  put  it  an- 
other way,  what  have  been  the  guiding  principles 
of  American  foreign  policy  in  the  period  since  the 
closing  months  of  World  War  II  ? 
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I  should  like  for  a  moment  to  go  back  to  the  Big 
Power  conferences  which  were  held  at  Tehran, 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam  during  the  war.  And  I  want 
to  be  as  realistic  as  I  can  in  the  process. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  these 
conferences.  Some  of  that  discussion  has  been 
logical  and  factual.  Some  of  it  has  been  highly 
emotional  and,  I  fear,  not  so  logical.  I  have  no 
intention  of  stirring  up  the  fires  of  controversy 
here.  But  I  do  think  it  is  necessary  to  get  the 
facts  in  proper  perspective. 

What  are  the  facts?  These  conferences  were 
held  during  the  war  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  was  an  ally.  They  were  held  by  the  top 
leaders  of  the  major  Allied  Powers  with  the  idea 
of  developing  a  decent  machinery  for  peace  as 
well  as  for  finishing  off  our  mutual  enemies.  They 
were  held  in  the  general  belief — a  belief  that  most 
Americans  shared — that  the  major  powers  were 
going  to  work  together  for  a  lasting  peace  after 
the  war. 

Another  point  of  interest :  Neither  at  Yalta  nor 
at  Potsdam  did  American  leaders  sign  their  names 
to  pieces  of  paper  which  committed  us  to  any  pol- 
icy which  compromised  our  security.  In  spite  of 
controversy,  the  threat  to  American  security  in- 
sofar as  Yalta  and  Potsdam  were  concerned  arises 
not  so  much  out  of  the  agreements  made  there  but 
out  of  the  Soviet  Union's  violation  of  these 
agreements. 

The  Declaration  on  Liberated  Europe  2 — an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Yalta  agreements — stated : 

They  [meaning  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Soviet  Union]  jointly  declare  their  mutual  agree- 
ment to  concert  during  the  temporary  period  of  instability 
in  liberated  Europe  the  policies  of  their  three  Govern- 
ments in  assisting  .  .  .  the  peoples  of  the  former  Axis 
satellite  states  to  solve  by  democratic  means  their  press- 
ing political  and  economic  problems. 

The  fact  that  democratic  means  were  not  ap- 
plied is  the  fault  of  the  Soviet  Union — not  of  what 
we  agreed  to  at  Yalta  or  anywhere  else.  This 
Government  has  consistently  attempted  to  hold 
the  Soviet  Union  to  its  commitments  and  has  re- 
peatedly protested  violations. 

Well — you  might  ask — why  didn't  we  see  to  it 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  held  to  its  promises? 

Do  you  remember  the  words  that  were  on  the 
lips  of  most  Americans  in  1945  and  1946  ?  I  cer- 
tainly do.    They  were  "bring  the  boys  home." 

Were  the  American  people  prepared  in  1945  or 
1946  to  use  force  to  hold  the  Soviets  to  their  com- 
'mitments?  I  do  not  think  so.  No  democratic 
government — no  matter  how  wise  or  how  far- 
sighted — can  do  what  those  whom  it  represents 
will  not  allow  it  to  do.  This  is  the  essence  of 
democracy. 

When  it  became  obvious  in  the  months  follow- 
ing World  War  II  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not 


going  to  honor  its  commitments  and  that  conquest 
was  her  chosen  path,  the  United  States  had  to  shift 
gears. 

And  we  did.  We  developed  a  foreign  policy 
based  upon  the  vital  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  chosen  to  be  a  deadly  enemy  rather  than  re- 
main a  desired  friend.  And  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuity of  policy  from  that  day  to  this.  Given  a 
complex  world  situation,  it  has  of  necessity  been 
a  complex  policy. 

But  U.S.  foreign  policy  has  been  consistent  in 
basic  principles.  This  is  as  it  must  be.  The 
major  objectives  of  the  United  States  do  not 
change.  They  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  an 
objective  evaluation  of  the  national  interest,  not 
by  partisan  consideration.  The  realities  of  for- 
eign affairs  are  not  altered  by  a  change  in  admin- 
istration. And  so,  while  faces  and  emphasis  may 
change,  the  general  objectives  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  remain  constant. 


Importance  of  Free-World  Unity 

Our  policy  today  is  based  on  the  understanding 
that  peace  and  security  for  the  free  nations  can 
be  found  only  in  united  effort.  The  United  Na- 
tions, our  various  regional  agreements  in  Europe, 
Latin  America,  and  in  the  Pacific,  the  mutual  se- 
curity program — all  of  these  things  testify  to  the 
importance  of  the  unity  principle. 

In  a  world  threatened  by  Communist  expan- 
sionism and  shrunken  by  technology,  the  United 
States  cannot,  dare  not,  stand  alone.  President 
Eisenhower  put  it  this  way  in  a  recent  speech : 3 

No  nation's  security  and  well-being  can  be  lastingly 
achieved  in  isolation  but  only  in  effective  cooperation  with 
fellow  nations  .  .  .  the  defense  of  Western  Europe 
imperatively  demands  the  unity  of  purpose  and  action 
made  possible  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. .  .  .  aggression  in  Korea  and  in  southeast  Asia 
are  threats  to  the  whole  free  community  to  be  met  by 
united  action. 

United  action  in  a  voluntary  coalition  places  a 
particularly  heavy  burden  on  the  leader — in  this 
case  the  United  States.  The  other  and  weaker 
members  look  to  us  for  maturity  and  wisdom 
which  we  do  not  always  display.  We  tend  to  for- 
get that  our  allies  are  proud  and  ancient  peoples, 
that  they  have  their  own  ways  of  doing  things, 
and,  above  all,  that  they  are  much  closer  to  the 
Soviet  threat  than  are  we.  To  make  the  coalition 
effective,  it  is  essential  that  we  exercise  forbear- 
ance with  our  allies  and  induce  them  by  persua- 
sion and  a  recognition  of  common  interests  to 
move  in  the  direction  we  wish  them  to  go. 

A  second  constant  of  American  foreign  policy 
in  the  postwar  period  has  been  shown  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we  have  based 
our  policy  toward  our  allies  upon  unity,  we  have 
also  opposed  Soviet  moves  with  firmness.    We 
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have  understood  that  those  who  grasp  for  power 
respect  power. 

When  the  Soviets  refused  to  withdraw  their 
troops  from  northern  Iran  in  early  1946,  we 
worked  through  the  United  Nations  to  force  that 
withdrawal.  And  we  did  it  by  mustering  the 
opinion  of  an  aroused  world  and  committing  our- 
selves to  do  everything  within  reason  to  free  Iran 
of  foreign  occupation  forces. 

When  the  Soviets  put  pressure  on  Greece  and 
Turkey  in  1946  and  early  1947,  we  acted  with  firm- 
ness. The  Greek-Turkish  Aid  program  literally 
sped  through  Congress  and  the  material  aid  and 
moral  support  of  our  country  helped  the  Greeks 
and  Turks  to  maintain  their  freedom. 

When,  in  mid-1948,  the  Soviets  sought  to  starve 
Western  Berlin  and  force  the  Western  Allies  out 
by  economic  strangulation,  we  again  acted  with 
firmness.  And  with  dispatch.  The  British  and 
French  joined  us  in  a  fabulous  airlift  which  kept 
Berlin  fed,  fueled,  and  clothed.  Once  again,  the 
Soviet  Bear  was  forced  to  pull  in  his  claws. 

In  June  1950,  the  Communists  launched  their 
cruel,  unprovoked,  and  naked  aggression  in  Ko- 
rea. They  ignited  a  spark  which  was  to  destroy 
the  physical  resources  of  a  people,  millions  of 
lives,  and  untold  millions  in  property.  They 
opened  the  door  to  global  war. 

And  only  firmness,  the  firmness  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  United  States  in  its  role  of 
leadership,  closed  that  door.  I  shall  not  here  go 
into  details  of  why  we  went  into  Korea  or  what 
is  likely  to  happen  there. 

You  know  why  we  went  in.  James  Jabara,  the 
air  ace  from  Kansas,  whose  succinct  explanation 
on  this  point  made  headlines  more  than  a  year  ago, 
deserves  to  be  quoted  repeatedly.  Upon  his  re- 
turn from  Korea,  he  was  asked  the  64-dollar  ques- 
tion. His  response :  "I  fought  in  Korea  so  that  I 
would  not  have  to  fight  in  Wichita."  I  don't 
think  it  can  be  stated  any  better  than  that. 

The  point  is  that  we  met  the  Korean  aggression 
with  firmness.  It  has  cost  us  dear.  It  is  costing 
us  dear.  But  the  alternative  might  well  have  been 
catastrophe. 

We  Americans  are  not  a  patient  people.  And  it 
is  not  easy  for  a  mother  with  a  son  in  Korea  or  a 
wife  with  a  husband  there  to  think  in  political  or 
strategic  terms.  I  certainly  do  not  expect  them 
to  want  to  think  in  these  terms.  But  it  is  never- 
theless urgent  that  all  Americans,  no  matter  how 
involved  in  Korea,  recognize  that  we  had  no  safe 
alternative  to  what  we  did  to  counter  aggression 
there. 

American  foreign  policy  in  the  postwar  period 
has  had  a  rough  road  to  travel.  But  it  has 
traveled  that  road  fully  in  keeping  with  the  de- 
mands of  our  national  security.  It  has  adhered  to 
those  principles  which  alone  can  bring  us  safety 
and  a  peaceful  world. 

It  must  continue  to  be  these  things  if  we  are  to 


survive.  It  must  continue  to  be  tolerant  of  our 
friends  and  flexible  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet 
changing  conditions.  The  world  does  not  stand 
still. 

Can  American  foreign  policy  continue  to  meet 
the  challenge  it  faces  ?  I  believe  that  it  can.  But 
there  are  certain  essentials  all  Americans  must 
keep  in  mind  if  we  are  to  achieve  national  security 
in  a  decent  world. 

One  of  these  things  is  an  awareness  of  Com- 
munist weaknesses.  Another  is  an  awareness  of 
our  own  great  strength.  A  third,  and  in  some 
ways  the  most  important,  is  an  awareness  of  the 
moral  foundation  upon  which  our  strength  rests. 

Soviet  Weaknesses 

Let  us  examine  Soviet  weaknesses — actual  and 
potential.  For  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  center  of 
the  world  Communist  movement  as  well  as  its 
greatest  source  of  power. 

One  possible  source  of  Soviet  weakness  lies  in 
the  struggle  for  power  which  may  well  break  out 
among  the  contenders  for  Stalin's  mantle.  A 
totalitarian  state  by  its  very  nature  demands  a 
single  head. 

There  is  no  way  of  telling  how  long  it  will  take 
for  one  man  to  become  the  new  undisputed  head 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  that  various  key  in- 
dividuals will  seek  or  are  seeking  that  role  may  be 
taken  for  granted.  In  a  dictatorship  energies 
pulling  in  different  directions  do  not  make  for  the 
best  use  of  political  power.  They  certainly  do  not 
make  for  stability. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  in  or  near  a  state  of  chaos.  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  a  totalitarian  structure  can  be  effective 
only  when  under  unified  direction. 

The  Soviet  Government  today  is  clearly  not 
controlled  by  any  single  man.  Malenkov  may  be 
Stalin's  successor  in  name,  but  he  must  go  a  long 
way  to  acquire  his  prestige  and  political  power. 

This  raises  the  possibility  of  a  second  source  of 
weakness.  The  Soviet  Union  not  only  requires 
unified  direction ;  it  also  requires  a  new  god  which 
the  peoples  can  worship  as  Stalin's  true  successor. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Stalin  was  the  inheritor 
of  the  Tsarist  tradition  in  that  he  became  a  Father 
image  to  the  Soviet  peoples.  As  such,  he  was  a 
strong  unifying  influence.  Everything  good  ac- 
complished in  the  Soviet  Union  was  attributed 
to  him — everything  bad  to  real  or  fancied  enemies. 

A  people  used  to  living  in  a  totalitarian  atmos- 
phere needs  a  Father  image.  The  Soviet  peoples 
are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  However,  it  will  be 
no  easy  matter  to  create  a  true  successor  to  Stalin 
in  this  sense. 

It  took  Stalin  and  his  propagandists  25  years  to 
do  the  trick.  A  new  "Father"  will  not  be  devel- 
oped in  a  few  months  or  even  in  several  years. 

Another  source  of  weakness  is  the  discrepancy 
between  Communist  theory  and  practice,  between 
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propaganda  and  reality.  In  the  land  of  the  liber- 
ated proletariat,  workers  and  peasants  are  ground 
under  the  heel  of  a  merciless  police  system.  The 
apostles  of  peace  bring  war  to  Korea ;  the  heralds 
of  national  liberation  impose  slavery  on  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe.  The  world  is  rapidly 
learning  to  distrust  the  words  of  Soviet  leaders; 
and  as  this  distrust  grows,  the  appeal  of  Commu- 
nist propaganda  is  progressively  undermined. 

A  fourth  source  of  potential  weakness  in  the 
Soviet  Union  lies  in  the  possibility  of  mass  dissat- 
isfaction among  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union — 
a  dissatisfaction  fed  by  their  resentment  at  op- 
pression and  their  very  low  standard  of  living. 
The  Great  Russians,  as  I  have  said,  can  bear  un- 
told hardships  and  bear  them  for  long  periods 
of  time. 

But  not  all  the  Soviet  peoples  are  Great  Rus- 
sians and  none  of  them  will  suffer  economic  hard- 
ship and  deprivation  of  freedom  endlessly.  Par- 
ticularly is  that  the  case  when  these  peoples  have 
standards  for  comparison  with  living  conditions 
in  the  West. 

Soviet  living  standards  today  are  probably 
better  than  at  any  time  in  the  postwar  period. 
But  they  are  still  very  low.  And  the  Soviet  con- 
sumer is  still  playing  second  fiddle  to  the  needs 
of  the  Soviet  war  machine. 

A  fifth  source  of  weakness,  and  this  is  not  just 
potential,  lies  in  the  dissatisfaction  and  revulsion 
of  the  satellite  peoples.  In  the  past  month,  we 
have  seen  detailed  newspaper  accounts  of  popular 
uprisings  in  Eastern  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia. 
Soviet  tanks  and  guns  have  suppressed  the 
rioters.  But  the  Communist  governments  have 
had  to  make  concessions.  And  these  uprisings  are 
symptomatic  of  real  unrest  among  important  seg- 
ments of  the  Communist-controlled  populations 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

This  unrest  is,  of  course,  beneficial  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  Com- 
munist enslavement.  It  should  not,  however,  be 
confused  with  bona  fide  political  revolution,  nor 
should  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  revolt  is  just 
around  the  corner. 

Because  riots  and  protest  meetings  have  oc- 
curred does  not  necessarily  mean  that  revolt  is 
possible  under  existing  conditions.  Human 
beings — no  matter  how  dissatisfied — have  yet  to 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  fight  a  police  state 
holding  a  monopoly  of  modern  weapons.  Bare 
fists,  sticks,  and  stones,  no  matter  how  energeti- 
cally wielded,  have  yet  to  defeat  machineguns 
and  tanks. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  bear  this  ugly  truth  in  mind. 
And  we  should  develop  and  implement  our  for- 
eign policies  accordingly. 

A  final  source  of  potential  weakness  in  the 
Soviet  orbit  lies  in  the  relationship  between 
Moscow  and  Peiping.  Communist  China  is  not  a 
satellite.    She  possesses  the  raw  ingredients  from 


which  great  powers  are  molded.    She  is  acting  as 
a  power  and  as  a  partner  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mao  Tse  Tung,  the  Chinese  Communist  leader, 
may  well  possess  greater  doctrinal  authority  and 
prestige  in  Asia  than  does  any  one  of  the  current 
band  of  Soviet  leaders.  Malenkov,  Stalin's  suc- 
cessor as  premier,  is  not  yet  his  successor  as  the 
recognized  leader  of  world  communism. 


Possible  Friction  Between  Moscow  and  Peiping 

Given  this  situation,  there  is  always  the  possi- 
bility that  friction  could  develop  between  Soviet 
Russia  and  Communist  China. 

A  knowledge  of  Soviet  weaknesses,  actual  and 
potential,  is,  as  I  have  said,  essential  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  complex  problems  we  face  in  inter- 
national affairs  and  to  the  development  of  an  ef- 
fective foreign  policy.  Equally  essential,  however, 
is  a  knowledge  of  our  own  strength  and  of  the 
bases  upon  which  it  rests. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  the  world's  strong- 
est power.  Our  economic  potential  is  second  to 
none.  Our  productive  capacity  is  unmatched. 
Our  military  force  is  large  and  well  equipped. 
Our  technology  and  our  research  resources  are  the 
envy  of  friend  and  foe  alike.  In  terms  of  material 
power,  we  need  take  a  back  seat  to  no  nation. 

But  material  power  is  not  the  only  measure  of 
strength  in  today's  world.  Other  measures  in- 
clude our  economic  staying  power  and  the  spirit, 
morale,  and  morality  of  our  society. 

The  Communists — as  you  know — expect  depres- 
sion to  overtake  and  destroy  us.  The  thesis  that 
America  will  suffer  economic  collapse  is  basic  to 
their  doctrine.  They  not  only  say  this;  they 
believe  it. 

If  they  were  right,  the  mightiest  army  and  the 
greatest  stockpile  of  atom  bombs  would  not  be 
enough  to  save  us. 

But  they  are  not  right.  And  they  will  not  be 
right  if  we  but  remember  that  strength  abroad 
and  stability  at  home  go  arm  in  arm.  We  can 
and  will  maintain  the  strength  with  which  to 
check  and  control  communism,  if  we  maintain  our 
economic  stability  and  our  high  standard  of 
living. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  to  an  America 
intent  upon  preserving  its  freedom  and  stability 
in  this  trying  world  is  our  belief  in  ourselves  and 
capability  to  cause  others  to  believe  in  us. 

Belief  in  ourselves  and  the  confidence  of  our 
foreign  friends  are  two  sides  of  the  same  priceless 
coin.  For  without  self-confidence,  we  become  the 
victims  of  unreasoned  fear.  Without  the  confi- 
dence and  trust  of  other  nations,  we  lose  the 
leadership  of  the  free  world  and  see  the  unity  we 
have  labored  to  build  crumble  into  dust. 

Here,  I  think,  lies  the  greatest  challenge  of  all 
for  America  and  Americans.  We  cannot  have 
security — and  we  cannot  provide  leadership  for 
the  free  world — if  we  do  not  maintain  the  liberties 
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and  the  freedoms  which  have  made  us  a  great 
nation. 

If  \vc  allow  the  extremists  and  the  fanatics  to 
make  inroads  into  our  cherished  liberties,  we  sur- 
render to  the  fears  and  uncertainties  which  are 
the  hallmarks  of  totalitarianism.  We  surrender 
the  birthright  which  permits  us  to  call  ourselves 
a  democracy.  We  are  not  combating  the  Commu- 
nists.   We  are  aiding  them. 


we  and  other  nations  can  live  in  peace  and 
security. 

I  believe  that  we  can  achieve  all  of  these  objec- 
tives. I  believe  that  we  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  that  direction. 

We  will  reach  all  of  these  objectives  only  if  we 
continue  to  believe  in  ourselves  and  act  so  that 
other  free  peoples  continue  to  believe  in  us. 


Preservation  of  Liberties 

The  first  premise  of  American  survival  today 
is  that  we  must — and  I  reiterate  this — we  must 
preserve  our  liberties — our  liberty  to  speak,  to 
write,  and  to  think  as  we  please. 

Judge  Learned  Hand,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
American  jurists,  made  the  point  better  than  I 
can  hope  to  when  he  said : 

I  believe  that  that  community  is  already  in  process  of 
dissolution  where  each  man  begins  to  eye  his  neighbor 
as  a  possible  enemy,  where  non-conformity  with  the  ac- 
cepted creed,  political  as  well  as  religious,  is  a  mark  of 
disaffection;  where  denunciation,  without  specification  or 
backing,  takes  the  place  of  evidence;  where  orthodoxy 
chokes  freedom  of  dissent ;  where  faith  in  the  eventual 
supremacy  of  reason  has  become  so  timid  that  we  dare 
not  enter  our  convictions  in  the  open  lists  to  win  or  lose. 

We  Americans  must  not  allow  fear  of  the  Com- 
munist menace  to  cause  us  to  lose  confidence  in 
ourselves  and  in  our  ability  to  survive  and  flour- 
ish. We  cannot  have  the  strength  we  need  to  de- 
feat communism  if  that  strength  has  to  be  drawn 
from  wellsprings  of  unreasoned  fear. 

And  we  cannot  expect  our  allies  to  follow  our 
leadership  if  we  do  not  demonstrate  our  freedom 
from  fear.  We  cannot  expect  it  if  we  fail  to  prac- 
tice the  very  principles  we  preach. 

Insofar  as  we  are  concerned,  leadership  is  not  a 
royal  crown  which  heredity  has  bestowed  upon  us. 
It  is  not  ours  by  divine  right.  We  did  not  seek 
it. 

Circumstances  beyond  our  control  have  forced 
us  to  accept  leadership  because  we  cannot  live  in 
security  unless  we  exercise  it.  We  will  not  exer- 
cise it  for  long  if  those  who  look  to  us  for  guid- 
ance find  us  wanting  in  defending  the  very 
liberties  which  we  declare  the  Communists  are 
threatening. 

We  must  lead  our  free-world  partners  by 
setting  an  example  that  they  will  want  to  follow. 
And  no  amount  of  propaganda  on  our  partjwill 
convince  them  that  we  are  still  worth  following 
if  our  deeds  do  not  match  our  words. 

America's  objectives  in  today's  world  are  basic- 
ally three  in  number :  We  seek  to  reduce  the  Soviet 
Union's  capabilities  for  aggressive  action.  We 
seek  to  frustrate  world  communism's  basic  inten- 
tions and  to  build  the  defensive  strength  of  a  free 
world  coalition.  Most  important  of  all,  we  seek 
to  create  a  just  and  decent  world  order  in  which 


First  Minister  of  Laos 
Presents  Credentials 

Press  release  374  dated  July  13 

Following  is  the  text  of  remarks  exchanged  be- 
tween President  Eisenhower  and  Ourot  Souvan- 
navong,  newly  appointed  Minister  of  Laos,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  his  letter  of  cre- 
dence on  July  13: 

Remarks  of  Ourot  Souvannavong 

[Translation] 

Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  Your  Excellency 
the  letters  whereby  my  August  Sovereign  has  been 
good  enough  to  accredit  me  in  the  capacity  of  first 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  Laos  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

That  is  for  me  a  signal  honor  which  I  appreciate 
deeply.  It  is  also  a  responsibility  the  importance 
and  extent  of  which  I  fully  realize.  But,  although 
the  high  mission  with  which  I  have  been  entrusted 
is  a  heavy  burden,  I  assume  it  with  complete  con- 
fidence, aware  of  the  bonds  which  have  already 
been  formed  between  our  two  countries  and  the 
firm  friendship  which  your  country,  Mr.  President, 
is  displaying  toward  mine  in  so  enlightened  a 
manner. 

Powerful  material  and  ideological  forces  have 
recently  threatened  the  independence  and  freedom 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos. 

Gathered  around  their  King,  the  symbol  of 
steadfastness  and  greatness  of  soul,  the  citizens 
of  Laos  have  risen  up  to  resist  the  invader. 
Strongly  supported  by  the  troops  of  the  French 
Union,  the  National  Army  has  broken  the  force 
of  the  enemy's  attack,  and  will  not  pause  until 
he  has  been  driven  from  the  Kingdom. 

In  these  difficult  times  your  country's  firm 
friendship  and  ready  understanding  have  been  of 
the  greatest  comfort  to  us. 

Thus  in  the  hour  of  peril  the  country's  essential 
unity  was  strengthened  when  it  was  threatened  by 
foreign  rebels  whose  success  would  mean,  in  the 
domestic  sphere,  an  odious  state  of  subjection 
which  is  repugnant  to  all  Lao  traditions  and 
beliefs,  and,  in  the  international  sphere,  a  wide- 
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open  gateway  to  the  rich  territories  of  Southeast 

Asia. 

Although  in  this  first  phase  our  country  s  forces 
have  been  able  to  repulse  the  invader  victoriously, 
the  Royal  Government  does  not  lose  sight  of  the 
dangers  which  may  once  again  threaten  the  coun- 
try should  the  circumstances  favor  them.  It  has 
taken  the  necessary  measures  to  alleviate  those 
dangers,  but  it  is  well  aware  that  its  means  alone 
would  be  insufficient  to  contain  successfully  a  new 
onslaught  which,  so  every  evidence  indicates,  will 
be  of  great  force  and  extent. 

Nevertheless,  the  Royal  Government  continues, 
now  more  than  ever,  to  believe,  realistically,  in 
material  progress,  social  justice,  and  spiritual 
values.  It  is  exerting  every  effort  toward  their 
attainment.  The  difficulties  caused  by  the  danger 
from  abroad  will  not  halt  its  progress  along  that 
road. 

The  significance  of  my  mission  to  Your  Excel- 
lency is  to  impart  a  constructive  purpose  to  the 
friendship  and  understanding  between  our  two 
countries.  It  will  be  my  greatest  reward  if  my 
efforts  make  it  possible  for  reason  and  peace  to 
triumph  in  our  countries  and,  in  a  broader  sense, 
throughout  the  world. 

In  order  that  I  may  bring  this  work  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  and  thus  merit  the  confidence  of  my 
August  Sovereign  and  of  my  Government,  one  of 
the  most  valued  elements  of  encouragement  that 
I  could  desire  is  to  be  worthy  of  your  powerful 
and  benevolent  support. 

In  return,  Your  Excellency  may  be  sure  that  all 
my  efforts  will  be  devoted  to  strengthening  be- 
tween our  nations  the  bonds  of  a  common  will  to 
build  a  just  and  free  world. 

On  behalf  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Laos  and 
of  the  Royal  Government,  I  have  the  honor  to  ex- 
press to  you  the  warm  and  sincere  wishes  of  Laos 
for  your  personal  happiness,  for  the  success  of 
the  work  undertaken  by  your  Government,  and  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 


President  Eisenhower's  Reply 

Mr.  Minister: 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  receive  the  Envoy 
of  His  Majesty  Sisavang  Vong  and  to  see  estab- 
lished in  Washington  the  first  diplomatic  mission 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Laos.  Your  presence  here 
can  only  strengthen  the  already  firm  bonds  of 
friendship  between  our  two  countries. 

It  is  additionally  an  honor  to  receive  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  country  which  recently  demon- 
strated its  great  valor  and  its  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  when  it  was  invaded  by  the  armed 
forces  for  a  foreign  movement  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  of  free  governments.  I  have  followed 
with  close  attention  the  valiant  resistance  of 
the  National  Army.     Inspired  by  the  example  of 


the  King  and  the  Royal  Family  in  remaining  at 
the  virtually  beseiged  capital,  the  citizens  as  well 
as  the  army  showed  their  determination  to  resist 
the  aggression.  This  country  is  proud  to  be  able 
to  contribute  some  material  means  to  the  Na- 
tional Army  and  the  gallant  forces  of  the  French 
Union,  and  thus  associate  itself  with  the  victorious 
struggle. 

But  we  realize  that  the  menace  is  but  tem- 
porarily abated.  The  positive  measures  now 
being  taken  in  your  country  to  strengthen  the 
armed  forces  are  a  reassurance  that  the  Kingdom 
will  be  prepared  to  resist  the  enemy  to  the  limits 
of  its  capacity.  American  aid,  I  am  sure,  will 
play  its  part  in  this  mobilization  of  the  resources 
of  Laos. 

The  example  of  courage  and  national  unity  dis- 
played to  the  world  in  the  face  of  this  threat  to 
the  existence  of  the  Kingdom  is  a  tribute  to  the 
popularity  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Royal  Gov- 
ernment, for  no  oppressive  dictatorship  could  ex- 
pect the  spontaneous  and  voluntary  support  which 
characterized  the  actions  of  the  Lao  people  dur- 
ing the  time  of  crisis.  The  establishment  in  1947 
of  a  constitutional,  parliamentary  monarchy,  im- 
bued with  a  democratic  spirit,  has  proved  its  merit 
under  the  most  difficult  of  circumstances.  Laos 
has  demonstrated  to  the  world  its  belief  in  a  pro- 
gressive and  just  form  of  government  through  the 
enthusiastic  acceptance  and  participation  in  that 
government  by  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Minister,  may  I  extend  to  you  my  very  best 
and  sincere  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  mission 
in  the  United  States,  and  may  I  ask  you  to  convey 
to  your  King  and  your  Government  my  warmest 
hope  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
Kingdom. 


U.S.  Ratifies  Revised 
International  Wheat  Agreement 

Press  release  380  dated  July  15 

On  July  14,  the  President  signed  the  ratification 
by  the  United  States  of  the  Agreement  Revising 
and  Renewing  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. The  new  agreement  was  open  for  signature 
at  Washington  from  April  13  to  27,  inclusive,  and 
was  signed  during  that  period  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  and  44  other  countries.  It  was 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  with  the  President's 
message  of  June  2 1  for  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification.  The  Senate  approved  the  agreement 
on  July  13. 

The  U.S.  ratification,  constituting  the  instru- 
ment of  acceptance  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  new  agreement,  was  deposited  on  July  14. 

1  S.  Exec.  H,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  For  text  of  the  agree- 
ment, see  also  Cong.  Rec,  July  13,  1953,  p.  8891. 
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STATUS  OF  WHEAT  AGREEMENT 

Press  release  385  dated  July  16 

As  a  result  of  action  taken  by  the  interested 
governments  through  July  15,  1953,  an  adequate 
basis  has  been  laid  for  bringing  into  force  the 
Agreement  Revising  and  Renewing  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement.  Because  of  the  need 
for  further  action  by  the  governments  of  certain 
importing  countries,  it  may  not  be  possible  until 
August  1  to  determine  whether  the  new  agreement 
will  become  effective. 

The  Agreement  Revising  and  Renewing  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement  was  open  for  signa- 
ture at  Washington  April  13  to  27,  inclusive,  1953, 
and  was  signed  during  that  period  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  and  44  other  countries. 

It  is  provided  in  article  XX  of  the  new  agree- 
ment that  the  agreement  shall  be  subject  to  accept- 
ance by  the  signatory  governments  and  that  in- 
struments of  acceptance  by  such  governments 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  U.S.  Government  not 
later  than  July  15, 1953,  provided,  however,  that  if 
any  signatory  government  gives,  by  July  15, 
1953,  a  notification  of  intention  to  accept  the  agree- 
ment and  thereafter,  not  later  than  August  1, 1953, 
deposits  its  instrument  of  acceptance,  the  notifica- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  acceptance  on 
July  15  for  the  purposes  of  bringing  the  agree- 
ment into  force. 

It  is  provided  further  in  article  XX  that  the 
agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  July  15,  1953, 
except  as  to  part  2  thereof,  which  shall  enter  into 
force  on  August  1,  1953,  as  between  those  govern- 
ments which  have  accepted  the  agreement,  pro- 
vided that  governments  of  countries  responsible 
for  certain  percentages  of  the  guaranteed  sales 
and  purchases  shall  have  accepted  the  agreement 
by  July  15.  Under  this  provision,  it  was  necessary 
that  either  instruments  of  acceptance  be  deposited 
by  July  15  or  notifications  of  intention  be  given  by 
July  15  on  behalf  of  the  governments  of  countries 
listed  in  annex  A  to  article  III  responsible  for 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  guaranteed  purchases 
(i.  e.,  importing  countries)  and  the  governments 
of  countries  listed  in  annex  B  to  article  III  respon- 
sible for  at  least  50  percent  of  the  guaranteed 
sales  (i.  e.,  exporting  countries). 

The  instrument  of  acceptance  by  Canada  was 
deposited  on  May  18,  1953.  The  instrument  of 
acceptance  by  the  United  States  was  deposited  on 
July  14, 1953.  Both  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  exporting  countries  listed  in  annex  B  to  article 
III  and,  together,  are  responsible  for  approxi- 
mately 87  percent  of  the  guaranteed  sales.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  requirements  of  article  XX  with 
respect  to  action  by  the  exporting  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  agreement  into  force 
have  been  fully  satisfied. 


Through  July  15,  1953,  instruments  of  accept- 
ance by  the  following  importing  countries  listed 
in  annex  A  to  article  III  had  been  deposited: 
Bolivia,  Ceylon,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Egypt,  Guate- 
mala, Iceland,  Indonesia,  Ireland,  Israel,  Japan, 
Peru,  Philippines,  and  Switzerland.  Through 
July  15, 1953,  notifications  of  intention  under  arti- 
cle XX  had  been  given  by  the  following  import- 
ing countries  listed  in  annex  A  to  article  III : 
Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic, 
El  Salvador,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Greece,  Haiti,  India,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

Those  two  groups  of  importing  countries,  to- 
gether, are  responsible  for  approximately  57  per- 
cent of  the  guaranteed  purchases.  In  the  case  of 
each  country  which  has  given  a  notification  of 
intention,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  for  that 
notification  to  be  effective  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  agreement  into  force,  for  the  country 
which  gave  the  notice  to  deposit  its  instrument 
of  acceptance  of  the  agreement  by  August  1.  If, 
by  that  date,  instruments  of  acceptance  by  im- 
porting countries  responsible  for  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  guaranteed  purchases  have  been  de- 
posited, the  requirements  of  article  XX  with 
respect  to  action  by  the  importing  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  agreement  into  force 
will  have  been  fully  satisfied. 

The  signature  of  the  agreement  on  behalf  of 
Peru  was  made  subject  to  an  understanding  with 
respect  to  an  adjustment  of  the  guaranteed  quan- 
tity specified  for  Peru  in  the  agreement.  The 
notification  of  intention  given  by  India  indicates 
that  India's  acceptance  of  the  agreement  will  in- 
clude a  statement  with  respect  to  adjustment  of 
the  guaranteed  quantity  specified  for  India  in  the 
agreement. 

Certain  exporting  and  importing  countries  on 
whose  behalf  the  new  agreement  was  signed  did 
not  deposit  an  instrument  of  acceptance  or  give 
a  notification  of  intention,  as  follows :  exporting 
countries — Australia  and  France ;  importing  coun- 
tries— Brazil,  Ecuador,  Honduras,  Italy,  Lebanon, 
Liberia,  Mexico,  Panama,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sweden, 
and  Venezuela.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  any 
of  these  countries  to  request  the  International 
Wheat  Council,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  4  of  article  XX,  to  extend  the  period 
of  time  during  which  the  instrument  of  accept- 
ance may  be  deposited.  Any  signatory  govern- 
ment which  fails  to  take  advantage  of  those  pro- 
visions may  yet  become  a  party  to  the  agreement 
through  the  accession  procedure  stipulated  in 
article  XXI.  If  the  agreement  enters  into  force, 
the  Council  may  also  approve  accession  to  the 
agreement  by  nonsignatory  governments. 
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Migration  From  Western  Europe  Under  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration 


by  Hugh  Gibson 


Shortly  after  the  President  sent  to  congressional  leaders  his  letter  of  April 
22  requesting  emergency  immigration  legislation?  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives  gave  consideration  to  the  resettle- 
ment possibilities  for  European  migrants  and  refugees  in  all  countries  of 
immigration.  At  the  Committee's  request,  Hugh  Gibson,  director  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration,  originally  known 
as  the  Provisional  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the  Movement _  of 
Migrants  from  Europe,  prepared  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  organization. 
The  report  was  transmitted  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  by  the  Department 
of  State  on  June  22  and  is  printed  herewith. 


Migration  has  since  the  beginning  of  time  been 
the  escape  route  for  populations  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  their  livelihood  by  war  and  economic 
upheavals.  The  great  migration  from  Europe 
began  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  reached  a  peak  of  approximately  iy2  million 
annually  in  the  years  preceding  World  War  I. 
Between  1820  and  1950  more  than  33  million  Euro- 
peans entered  the  United  States  as  immigrants. 
These  people,  and  those  who  quit  Europe  for 
South  America,  the  British  Commonwealth,  and 
the  white  African  colonies,  left  behind  the  threats 
of  starvation  and  futility  and  built  the  strength 
which  is  now  called  the  free  world. 

The  economic  depression  following  World  War 
I,  the  introduction  of  protective  immigration 
legislation  and  practices  in  the  countries  of  the 
new  world,  and  the  disruptions  of  World  War  II 
have  partially  barred  the  escape  route  of  migra- 
tion. Consequently  the  surplus  population  in  the 
Netherlands,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Greece 
has  mounted  to  a  present  total  in  excess  of  3!/2 
million  people.  They  face  the  constant  fear  of 
unemployment  and  of  a  cramped  and  unproduc- 
tive life.  They  seek  the  opportunity  still  existing 
in  the  growing  economies  of  the  overseas  countries 
of  the  free  world.  As  surplus  population  they 
represent  a  social  and  political  danger ;  as  would- 
be  migrants  they  are  potential  builders  of  greater 
prosperity  and  strength  in  the  new  homelands. 

The  Committee  agreed  to  create  a  small  and  ex- 


perimental administration  with  an  initial  life  of 
one  year  (since  extended  by  a  further  year)  and 
gave  it  the  task  of  fulfilling  the  objective  of  the 
founding  resolution,2  namely : 

(a)  to  provide  and  arrange  for  land,  sea  and  air  trans- 
portation, as  required ; 

(b)  to  assume  responsibility  for  tbe  charter  of  such 
ships  operated  under  the  auspices  of  I.R.O.  as  may  be 
required ; 

(c)  to  co-ordinate  a  shipping  programme  utilising  com- 
mercial shipping  facilities  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
and  the  chartered  ships  transferred  from  the  I.R.O.  to 
secure  those  movements  for  which  commercial  facilities 
are  inadequate ; 

(d)  to  take  such  actions  as  may  be  directly  related  to 
these  ends,  taking  account  of  such  national  and  interna- 
tional services  as  are  available ; 

(e)  to  take  such  other  actions  as  will  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  discharge  the  foregoing  functions. 

The  Committee  further  adopted  an  adminis- 
trative budget  of  $2,359,060  of  which  the  United 
States  accepted  to  contribute  $785,567,  and  an  op- 
erational budget  of  $31,594,940  of  which  $9,214,433 
was  to  be  the  United  States  contribution.  It  ap- 
proved an  operational  program  envisaging  the 
movement  of  115,000,  the  indicated  destinations 
being 

Australia  25,000 

Canada 40,000 

Latin  American  Countries 23,000 

New   Zealand 2,000 

U.  S.  A 25,  000 

115,  000 


1  Bulletin  of  May  4, 1953,  p.  639. 
July  27,   1953 


1  IUd.,  Feb.  4, 1952,  p.  171. 
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The  Results  to  Date 

Operations  were  begun  on  February  1,  1952,  six 
weeks  after  the  Committee  had  come  into  being, 
and  10,574  migrants  were  moved  in  the  first  month. 
These  were  mainly  migrants  who  had  been  brought 
to  the  point  of  final  clearance  for  emigration  by 
the  International  Refugee  Organization  which 
went  into  liquidation  simultaneously  with  the  ac- 
tivation of  the  Committee's  program.  This  was 
an  encouraging  beginning,  but  it  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  developments  which  have  prejudiced  the 
Committee's  operations  from  that  time,  and  the 
effect  of  which  is  only  now  beginning  to  recede. 

The  basic  conception  behind  the  creation  of  the 
Committee  had  been  that  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
stacles to  additional  migration  at  that  time  was 
the  lack  of  sufficient  suitable  shipping  and  the  lack 
on  the  part  of  many  intending  migrants  of  the 
necessary  funds  or  appropriate  currency  to  pay 
for  their  journey.  Consequently,  the  Committee's 
task  was  closely  tied  to  the  supply  of  these  two 
putative  deficiencies.  The  role  was  further  lim- 
ited, with  the  object  of  avoiding  overlap  with  the 
functions  of  other  national,  international,  and 
commercial  agencies,  to  giving  assistance  not 
otherwise  available  to  migrants  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  moved. 

This  dangerous  and  wasteful  situation  had  been 
recognized  by  Governments  soon  after  the  war 
and  was  the  subject  of  much  debate  in  many  places 
for  several  years.  Public  statements  were  made 
by  such  authorities  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  by  European  Foreign  Ministers  calling 
attention  to  the  dangers  and  recommending  vari- 
ous solutions.  The  United  States  Congress  recog- 
nized the  situation  in  its  legislation.  Finally  the 
Brussels  Conference  on  Migration,  assembled  on 
the  initiative  of  the  United  States  Government, 
created  the  Provisional  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from  Eu- 
rope, which  held  its  first  Session  in  December  1951 
immediately  following  the  Brussels  Conference. 
Sixteen  member  governments  then  adhered  to  its 
founding  resolution,  and  they  have  since  been 
joined  by  a  further  six.     The  complete  list  is : 


Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

Costa  Rica 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 


Greece 

Israel 

Italy 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Paraguay 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  States 

Venezuela 


Unfortunately  the  situation  which  developed  in 
early  1952  did  not  accord  with  this  role.  The  two 
largest  immigration  countries  involved,  namely 
Australia  and  Canada,  almost  simultaneously  be- 
came unavailable  to  the  Committee  as  destinations 
for  additional  migrants  who  would  not  otherwise 
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move.  Australia,  following  a  period  of  inflation 
and  economic  upheaval,  drastically  reduced  its 
program.  Canada  restricted  its  intake  in  the  1952 
immigration  season  following  a  period  of  excep- 
tional seasonal  unemployment  which  dictated 
caution  in  the  admission  of  new  labor.  Further- 
more, several  Latin  American  countries  which  had 
been  taking  a  substantial  though  fluctuating  num- 
ber of  migrants  simultaneously  reached  a  point  of 
at  least  temporary  saturation.  Finally,  the 
United  States  special  legislation  which  had  pro- 
vided for  the  admission  of  400,000  refugees  and 
ethnic  Germans  expired. 

The  new  Committee  with  funds  and  shipping 
at  its  disposal,  and  with  unlimited  potential  mi- 
grants within  its  reach,  thus  was  apparently  faced 
with  the  unexpected  fundamental  problem  of  find- 
ing keys  to  open  closed  doors  to  immigration  op- 
portunities. 

Nevertheless  by  the  end  of  1952  assistance  in 
movement  by  the  supply  of  transportation  or  par- 
ticipation in  voyage  costs  had  been  given  to 
migrants  who  had  gone  to  the  following  destina- 
tions from  the  countries  indicated : 

to:           Australia 15,486 

Brazil 9,  797 

Canada 8, 853 

Chile 1, 324 

Israel 739 

New  Zealand 397 

U.S.A 38, 102 

Venezuela 1, 488 

miscellaneous 1, 440 

77, 626 

from:      Austria 11,012 

Germany 38,  276 

Greece 467 

Italy 11,  589 

Netherlands 10, 052 

Shanghai/HongKong 878 

Trieste 689 

miscellaneous 4, 663 

77, 626 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  of  these, 
48,200  were  refugees  in  the  broad  sense,  including 
26,856  falling  within  the  mandate  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees.  It  is 
gratifying  that  the  special  efforts  made  on  their 
behalf,  in  conjunction  with  the  international  vol- 
untary agencies,  were  successful  despite  the  over- 
all difficulties,  and  this  otherwise  impossible  re- 
establishment  of  these  needy  people  is  by  itself  a 
justification  of  the  Committee's  first  year  of  life. 

In  the  5  months  of  1953  a  further  23,000  mi- 
grants had  been  assisted  making  a  total  of  over 
100,000  in  16  months,  and  there  seems  to  be  reason- 
able hope  of  reaching  a  figure  of  10,000  per  month 
before  the  winter  season  again  brings  its  normal 
diminution  of  potentials.3 

"On  July  22  Mr.  Gibson  reported  that  7,610  migrant9 
were  moved  during  June  and  that  the  July  total  was 
expected  to  be  about  10,000. 
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Reassessment  of  the  Problem 

The  five  European  countries  which  have  sought 
assistance  for  their  migrants  are  the  Netherlands, 
aermany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Greece.  The  sur- 
olus  in  these  countries  is  conservatively  estimated 
it  a  minimum  of  3y2  million  persons. 

The  quality  of  the  surplus  suitable  for,  and 
iesirous  of,  emigration  can  only  be  ascertained 
empirically  when  actual  opportunities  occur.  It 
I  virtually  certain,  however,  that  there  is  no  sig- 
lificant  excess  of  skilled  artisans,  and  govern- 
ments concerned  do  not  encourage  their  emigra- 
tion, though  among  such  persons  there  are  num- 
jers  who  desire  to  better  themselves  by  migration. 
The  substantial  part  of  the  excess  consists  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  agricultural  and  rural  popu- 
lation, and  unskilled  and  partly  skilled  urban 
iabor. 


The  Main  Immigration  Countries 

The  United  States.  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ea  is  one  of  the  important  immigration  coun- 
tries because  of  the  size  of  its  normal  quotas  for 
mmigration,  and  particularly  because  of  the 
special  possibilities  which  it  has  provided  from 
:ime  to  time  by  emergency  legislation. 

Australia.  Australia  presents  natural  possibili- 
;ies  for  increased  immigration,  and,  in  view  of  its 
strategic  problems  arising  from  comparative  iso- 
ation  coupled  with  population  pressures  in  South- 
east Asia,  large  scale  immigration  is  normally 
politically  acceptable  to  its  inhabitants  even  if  this 
nvolves  them  in  slight  personal  inconveniences. 
However,  the  economic  crises  of  1952,  arising  in 
Dart  from  the  fall  in  wool  prices  and  in  part  from 
)ther  economic  causes,  and  resulting  in  inflation 
ind  some  unemployment,  centered  critical  opinion 
hi  immigration.  The  migrant,  who  is  most  con- 
spicuous when  unemployed  or  unhoused  and  who 
>an  be  blamed  for  his  contribution  to  inflation, 
)ecame  unwelcome  to  the  public,  and  the  program 
!or  the  12  months  beginning  July  1,  1952,  was  re- 
luced  from  the  intended  intake  of  150,000  to  only 
$0,000.  The  situation  has  now  righted  itself  to 
;ome  extent  and  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1953, 
should  show  a  higher  figure  in  which  the  Com- 
nittee's  participation  may  run  as  high  as  30,000. 

Australia  needs  population  for  its  development. 
'.t  needs  rural  workers  to  increase  food  production 
vhich  is  not  keeping  pace  with  recent  population 
ncreases.  It  needs  workers  to  exploit  its  urban 
>roduction  potentials  and  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
nent  of  its  natural  power  and  mineral  resources. 
The  natural  increase  of  births  over  deaths  is  insuf - 
icient,  but  a  planned  immigration  program  is  sub- 
ect,  for  internal  political  reasons,  to  disruption 
vhenever  serious  economic  fluctuation  occurs. 
Australia  has  been  trying  to  meet  this  problem  by 
increasing  investment  in  basic  production  and  in 
>asic  utilities  and  housing.     Since  the  necessary 


capital  has  not  been  adequate  from  internal  sav- 
ings, it  has  had  recourse  to  external  borrowing. 

Canada.  Canada  like  Australia  is  a  country  of 
comparatively  recent  development,  That  develop- 
ment is  substantially  the  work  of  immigrants  in 
the  last  half  century.  Immigration  continues  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  natural  methods  of  fur- 
ther developing  the  country's  resources,  and  the 
availability  of  capital  for  the  investment  which 
must  parallel  increase  of  population  is  currently 
no  problem.  However  Canada's  severe  winter  and 
the  accompanying  annual  slow  down  of  commerce 
result  in  very  seasonal  demands  for  labor  and 
consequent  concentration  of  immigration  in  the 
summer  months.  This  results  in  the  failure  to 
achieve  optimum  performance  which  is  inevitable 
in  any  activity  conducted  on  a  stop  and  go  basis. 
Heavy  demands  for  shipping  occur  in  the  peak 
tourist  season  and  workers  thus  often  arrive  later 
than  needed,  and  opportunities  go  by  default.  The 
need  is  for  planning  the  program  further  in  ad- 
vance and  for  more  flexibility  in  the  provision  of 
shipping  than  is  now  available  from  commercial 
sources. 

Latin  America.  The  potentialities  and  difficul- 
ties are  common  to  most  countries  of  South 
America.  These  countries  present  potentials  for 
exploitation  of  natural  resources.  Some  of  them 
need  additional  population  to  assist  in  this  task 
and  in  particular  for  rural  development  and  food 
production.  However,  various  factors  including 
the  lack  of  internal  services  for  the  placement  of 
migrants,  the  unavailability  of  capital  for  appro- 
priate investment,  and  political  considerations  are 
the  reasons  for  the  failure  to  absorb  greater  num- 
bers of  migrants.  Superficially  it  is  difficult  for 
emigrants  to  be  found  employment,  but  organized 
and  planned  efforts  with  the  Committee's  assist- 
ance to  find  individual  opportunities  in  Brazil 
turned  up  over  5,000  possibilities  in  9  months. 
These  gaps  exist  and  can  be  filled  without  the  need 
for  specific  capital  investment.  On  the  other  hand 
in  some  countries  the  greatest  potential  exists-  in 
the  possibilities  for  land  settlement  which  require 
considerable  capital. 


Technical  Aspects  of  the  Problem 

Aside  from  overriding  political  and  economic 
considerations  and  from  transportation  problems, 
migration  today  requires  the  technical  capacity 
to  identify  migration  potentials,  to  select  suitable 
immigrants  for  specific  potentials,  and  to  improve 
these  selected  migrants  by  orientation  language 
training  and  when  necessary  by  occupational  in- 
struction. Failure  in  any  of  these  techniques  re- 
sults in  lost  opportunity  and  often  in  the  more 
damaging  result  of  dissatisfied  migrants  returning 
to  their  homelands.  Adequate  services  of  these 
kinds  require  trained  personnel  and  competent  or- 
ganization which  are  often  lacking.  There  is  fail- 
ure  frequently    to    identify    opportunities,    bad 
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placement  of  migrants  unprepared  practically  and 
psychologically  for  their  new  lives,  and  failure  to 
select,  from  the  vast  pool  available,  those  who  have 
the  best  qualifications  and  capacities  for  their 
country  of  destination.  Though  final  selection 
and  visaing  must  remain  the  prerogative  of  the 
immigration  country,  assistance  and  training  are 
needed  in  all  the  other  steps  of  these  important 
processes. 

The  transport  problem  in  migration  arises  from 
the  nature  of  its  impact  on  commercial  shipping. 
In  general  it  is  a  traffic  which  is  subject  to  dislo- 
cation at  very  short  notice,  subject  to  seasonal 
fluctuation,  and  difficult  to  estimate  in  advance. 
It  is  a  traffic  which  will  carry  only  low  fares,  and 
a  traffic  of  a  one-way,  one-time  nature,  which  con- 
stitutes a  difficult  trade  in  which  to  establish  a 
sound  long  term  program  of  operation  on 
building. 

Consequently,  though  the  improvements  natural 
in  competitive  trade  are  gradually  taking  place, 
commercial  shipping  tends  to  be  unable  to  meet 
peak  periods  of  migration  movement  and  cau- 
tiously to  lag  behind  in  the  provision  of  transport 
when  a  new  flow  begins  to  develop  on  a  route. 
The  need  therefore  is  for  shipping,  uninfluenced 
by  such  commercial  considerations,  to  be  available 
to  take  care  of  high  peak  periods  and  to  operate  on 
new  routes  until  their  commercial  feasibility  has 
been  demonstrated. 


The  Road  Ahead 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  and  the  need  for 
cooperative  international  effort,  more  complicated 
than  the  provision  of  subsidized  transportation, 
to  complement  existing  national  and  international 
facilities  became  progressively  more  obvious  to 
the  member  governments  of  Icem.  The  situation 
was  finally  recognized  by  its  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion (No.  36  of  October  1952)  of  which  the  opera- 
tive clause  read  in  part: 

Resolves  to  request  the  Director  to  improve  and  develop 
technical  services  related  to  the  movement  of  migrants 
likely  to  increase  the  volume  of  such  movements,  such 
improvements  and  developments  to  be  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Brussels  Resolution  and  the  programme  of 
the  Committee  and  by  seeking  the  maximum  collaboration 
of  interested  governments  and  competent  organizations; 
and  to  request  the  Director  to  encourage  the  preparation 
of  settlement  plans  of  Member  Governments  wishing  to 
increase  the  numbers  of  migrants  to  be  received,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  drafting  of  such  plans  and  to  further  the 
completion  of  such  plans  as  the  Governments  concerned 
may  be  prepared  to  adopt.     .     .     . 

This  view  is  also  reflected  in  the  main  article  of 
the  new  draft  constitution  now  before  member 
governments  and  in  the  recognition  by  most  of 
the  members  that  appropriate  international  as- 
sistance implies  a  longer  life  span  than  an  annu- 
ally renewable  tenure  of  life  for  the  operating 
agency.    The  Committee  furthermore  approved 


an  allocation  from  the  operational  budget  for  1953 
of  $600,000  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  national 
services  in  developing  techniques  of  selection, 
training,  and  placement  designed  to  exploit  exist- 
ing opportunities  to  the  optimum. 

The  Director  of  the  Committee  believes  that  the 
problem  of  moving  the  surplus  population  of  3^1 
million  from  Europe  to  productive  life  overseas, 
while  presenting  grave  dangers  if  unsolved,  and 
demanding  the  unremitting  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  Governments,  is  not  insolvable,  nor  over- 
whelming in  the  light  of  the  history  of  migration. 

Spontaneous  migration  from  the  five  countries 
concerned  under  bilateral  and  personal  arrange- 
ments unassisted  by  the  Committee  accounts  for 
an  annual  movement  of  approximately  200,000 
(out  of  a  total  movement  from  Western  Europe 
of  approximately  250,000) .  The  Committee's  own 
efforts  in  its  11-month  program  in  1952  added  a 
further  78,000  in  that  year.  During  1953  it  is 
planned  to  assist  120,000  whose  destinations  are 
expected  to  be : 

Australia  and  New  Zealand —  28,600 

Canada 20,  700 

Latin  America 52,  500 

U.S.A 12,  500 

Others 5,  700 

120, 000 

The  approved  budget  for  operations  is  $34,- 
608,475,  and  for  administration  $2,147,000,  of 
which  the  U.S.  contributions  are  $8,524,905  and 
$715,595  respectively. 

Though  it  is  too  early  to  estimate  in  detail,  it 
should  be  possible  to  surpass  this  1953  figure  in 
1954,  provided  that  the  Committee's  efforts  in  the 
field  of  technical  help  receive  the  full  cooperation 
of  Governments  and  are  as  successful  as  antici- 
pated. If  it  be  accepted  that  the  target  is  to 
transfer  the  excess  in  a  period  of  less  than  10 
years,  the  object  is  to  increase  progressively  the 
expected  annual  total  of  spontaneous  and  Com- 
mittee assisted  migration  from  slightly  over  300,- 
000  to  what  is  believed  to  be  an  optimum  of  400,- 
000.  The  speed  with  which  this  increase  can  be 
obtained  will  govern  the  period  of  time  during 
which  international  aid  will  be  required,  before 
assistance  can  once  more  be  left  to  bilateral  ar- 
rangements and,  in  the  case  of  refugees,  to  private 
international  aid. 


International  Assistance  Required 

The  categories  of  assistance  needed  to  achieve 
this  optimum  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

(a)  Assistance  in  the  provision  of  transport 
and  its  financing. 

(b)  Assistance  in  the  techniques  of  migration 
services. 

(c)  Wholehearted  cooperation  on  a  bilateral 
and  multilateral  basis  of  the  members  of  Icem. 
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(d)  The  making  available  of  capital  from  na- 
tional and  international  resources  for  the  capital 
investment  which  must  accompany  large-scale 
immigration. 

Transport— A  small  number  of  vessels  must  be 
available  on  call  of  the  Committee  to  assist  in  peak 
periods.  Financial  subsidy  from  sources  other 
than  the  countries  concerned  will  be  required  as 
to  approximately  one-third  of  the  costs  involved. 

Migration  Service  Assistance — Such  services 
are  vital  to  the  increase  of  migration  to  existing 
potentials  and  essential  to  the  development  and 
satisfaction  of  increased  possibilities. 

International  Cooperation— -Such  cooperation 
implies  the  need  for  full  recognition  by  both  emi- 
gration and  immigration  countries  of  the  neces- 
sity to  resolve  the  implicit  conflict  of  interests  in- 
volved in  the  selective  transfer  of  population.  It 
implies  the  necessity  for  some  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  both  countries  financially,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
immigration  countries  of  the  inconveniences  asso- 
ciated with  increase  of  population  above  the  natu- 
ral rate.  The  rewards  will  be  measurable  in  terms 
of  economic,  cultural,  and  political  gains  over  the 
longer  term.  Such  cooperation  also  implies  finan- 
cial and  political  support  from  the  countries  not 
directly  involved  and  presents  the  opportunity  for 
those  countries  which  do  not  need  immigrants  but 
can  absorb  them  without  undue  difficulty  to  make 
the  most  constructive  contribution  of  all. 

Capital   Investment — If   these   three   first   re- 
quirements can  be  met  it  should  not  be  impossible 
to  make  substantial  inroads  into  the  surplus.     If, 
however,  the  problem  is  to  be  solved  within  10 
■rears,  capital  investment  in  Australia,  and  in  agri- 
cultural development  in  Latin  America  will  be 
required.     Such  capital  investments  will  not  only 
help  to  make  immigration  more  politically  ac- 
ceptable in  these  countries,  but  may  increase  their 
ability  to  be  self-supporting  in  times  of  peace  and 
I  war,  and  may  help  to  create  new  opportunities 
I  for  work  and  production  for  other  new  migrants 
I  not  directly  provided  for  by  the  investment  itself. 


Conclusion 

If  the  Icem  continues  to  receive  the  support  of 
its  members  in  working  along  the  foregoing  lines 
on  matters  within  its  powers  and  in  stimulating 
the  development  of  the  settlement  projects  re- 
quired, including  the  provision  of  capital  for  in- 
vestment in  these  projects  where  they  lie  outside 
its  mandate,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
the  contribution  of  overseas  migration  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  surplus  population  problem  in  Western 
Europe  economies,  coupled  with  other  methods 
being  used  to  strengthen  their  economies,  will  re- 
sult in  overall  success. 

Redistribution  of  this  population  removes  the 

'  breeding  ground  of  revolutionary  ideologies  in 

Europe,  creates  new  areas  of  strength  in  the  free 
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world,  increases  food  and  industrial  production, 
and  creates  new  markets.  It  also  provides  the  op- 
portunity for  the  frustrated  individual  to  live  and 
work  in  self-respect  and  freedom. 

The  Director  is  convinced  that  this  double  prob- 
lem of  excess  population  on  the  one  hand,  and  need 
of  selected  manpower  on  the  other,  can  be  dealt 
with  effectively  only  by  international  cooperation. 
He  is  convinced  that,  with  hard  work,  good  will, 
and  adequate  resources,  the  problem  can  be  solved 
as  a  major  contribution  to  world  peace.  The  al- 
ternative, failure,  would  be  doubly  disastrous  for 
it  would  not  be  limited  to  an  immediate  setback. 
It  would  create  a  widespread  conviction  that  inter- 
national cooperation  had  proved  a  failure,  with  the 
result  that,  for  many  years  to  come  at  least,  it 
would  serve  as  a  pretext  for  blocking  future  pro- 
posals to  deal  with  the  problem  on  an  international 
basis.  Regardless  of  the  discouragement  insepa- 
rable from  any  such  complicated  and  unprece- 
dented operation,  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  fail 
when  we  know  we  can  succeed. 


Policy  on  Selection  of  Books 
for  MA  Libraries 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  by  Robert 
L.  Johnson,  Administrator  of  the  International 
Information  Administration,  which  toas  read  to 
the  press  on  July  15  by  Martin  Merson,  Special 
Assistant  to  Mr.  Johnson,  together  with  the  text 
of  the  instructions  issued  by  II A  for  selection  and 
retention  of  material  in  the  book  and  library 
program: 

Statement  by  Mr.  Johnson 

Today  I  am  making  public  for  the  first  time  the 
details  of  the  International  Information  Admin- 
istration's campaign  to  distribute  anti-Communist 
books  as  part  of  its  book  and  library  activities 
abroad. 

In  a  comprehensive  report 1  which  will  be  handed 
to  you  in  a  few  moments,  it  will  be  seen  that  more 
than  6  million  anti-Communist  books  have  been 
distributed  in  either  book  or  serial  form.  This 
report  covers  the  full  history  of  the  program  lead- 
ing up  to  the  July  8  policy  statement  that  has  the 
approval  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.2  With  the  report  we  are  also  releasing  the 
operational  instructions  to  the  field  putting  that 
policy  statement  into  effect. 

We  have  been  anxious  to  avoid  any  impression 
abroad  that  our  primary  purpose  was  propaganda 
rather  than  information.  For  this  reason  we  have 
been  reluctant  to  discuss  in  detail  some  aspects  of 
our  counter-offensive  of  truth.     But  in  view  of 


1  Not  printed. 

2  Bulletin  of  July  20,  1953,  p.  77. 
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some  of  the  charges  implying  that  we  were  some- 
how "soft"  on  the  Communist  question,  it  now 
becomes  necessary  to  tell  the  full  story. 

Viewed  in  total  perspective  it  will  be  seen  that 
books  figuring  in  recent  public  criticisms  amounted 
to  a  minute  fraction  of  one  percent  of  the  books 
on  our  shelves.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  these 
specific  contrasting  figures : 

1.  Since  1948  the  Department  has  purchased 
16,736  copies  of  anti-Communist  books  for  use  in 
our  overseas  libraries. 

2.  Apart  from  library  use,  more  than  6  million 
copies  of  44  anti-Communist  titles  were  distrib- 
uted through  commercial  channels  as  a  result  of 
assistance  furnished  under  this  program. 

3.  Thirty  U.S.  Government  documents  on  com- 
munism have  been  distributed,  representing  a  total 
of  84,785  copies,  through  the  book  and  library 
program. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  judge  the  usefulness  of  their  li- 
braries abroad  by  their  overall  record,  rather  than 
by  spot  judgments  based  on  a  controversy  over  a 
handful  of  titles.  I  am  hopeful,  too,  that  there  is 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  it  is  we  stand  to 
lose  if  we  cut  down  on  this  program  or  jeopardize 
it  in  any  way. 

In  a  short  while  I  shall  be  leaving  Government.3 
One  of  the  great  dangers  I  have  sensed  during 
my  term  of  office  is  that  many  of  our  most  effec- 
tive programs  in  fighting  communism  are  being 
impaired  by  unsupported  charges  that  they  are 
somehow  soft  on  communism.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  is  a  deliberate  effort  to  kill  or  cripple  these 
anti-Communist  programs  through  the  simple 
device  of  making  such  charges.  I  merely  point 
out  that  it  is  one  of  the  tragic  ironies  of  our 
time  that  some  of  those  who  are  in  the  forefront 
of  the  fight  against  communism  are  among  those 
who  are  damaging  the  action  programs  that  do 
battle  against  it. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  State  Department  to 
stand  firmly  behind  the  policy  statement  of  July 
8,  1953,  which  makes  a  sharp  distinction  between 
conspiracy  and  honest  controversy  in  the  selection 
of  books. 

The  statement  of  July  8  is  an  attempt  to  apply 
common  sense  and  American  principles  of  free- 
dom to  the  operation  of  our  book  program.  That 
statement  has  the  backing  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Just  so  there  will  be  no  mis- 
take about  this,  we  are  spelling  this  out  for  our 
people  in  the  field  in  a  directive  which  puts  that 
policy  statement  into  effect. 


3  On  July  3  Mr.  Johnson  submitted  to  the  President 
his  resignation,  to  be  effective  within  30  days.  For  text 
of  his  letter  and  of  the  President's  reply,  see  White  House 
press  release  dated  July  6. 


IIA  Instructions  Dated  July  15 

I.  Purpose 

The  Administrator's  Policy  Statement  on  the 
Book  and  Library  Program  dated  July  8,  1953,  as 
amplified  by  his  statement  of  July  9,4  defines  the 
basic  principles  under  which  this  program  is  to 
be  operated.  The  following  instructions  give 
effect  to  and  are  to  be  construed  in  the  light 
of  that  statement. 

The  Information  Center  Service  operations 
covered  by  this  instruction  include  (1)  the  selec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  publications  in  the  over- 
seas library  collections,  (2)  the  selection  of  pub- 
lications for  presentation  to  individuals,  groups, 
and  institutions,  and  (3)  the  selection  of  publica- 
tions for  translation,  serialization  and  condensa- 
tion with  the  assistance  of  the  program. 

The  Information  Media  Guaranty  Program, 
for  conversion  into  dollars  of  earnings  from  sales 
of  American  publications  through  commercial 
channels  abroad,  will  continue  to  operate  under 
the  criteria  already  approved  in  the  light  of  its 
specialized  character. 

II.  Basic  Test 

The  basic  test,  as  indicated  in  the  Policy  State- 
ment, is  the  usefulness  of  material  in  meeting  the 
particularized  needs  of  the  program  in  the  area 
in  question.  The  selection  of  material  will  be  based 
on  its  usefulness  in  achieving  the  ends  defined  in 
the  Policy  Statement.  As  indicated  in  the  Policy 
Statement,  appraisal  of  usefulness  must  begin  with 
and  must  be  based  primarily  on  contents,  but  can- 
not disregard  the  reputation  or  standing  of  the 
author. 

III.  Specific  Criteria  For  Selection 

A.  Material  shall  be  selected  in  accordance  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  Policy  Statement 
and  with  specific  reference  to  the  following  pri- 
mary purposes: 

1.  Providing  useful  information  about  the 
United  States,  its  people,  culture,  institutions, 
policies,  problems,  achievements,  and  diverse 
views  on  national  and  international  issues,  in- 
cluding materials  suitable  to  counteract  hostile 
propaganda  campaigns  directed  against  the 
United  States ; 

2.  Demonstrating  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  other  nations,  including  provision  of 
needed  scientific  and  technical  information ;  or 

3.  Furnishing  evidence  of  the  American  intel- 
lectual, artistic  and  spiritual  heritage,  and  com- 
batting the  charge  that  our  people  are  lacking  in 
cultural  background  and  tradition. 

B.  No  materials  shall  be  selected  which,  as 
judged  by  their  content,  advocate  destruction  of 
free  institutions,  promote  or  reinforce  Communist 
2^ropaganda,  or  are  of  inferior  literary  quality,  as 

4  Ibid.,  p.  81. 
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evidenced  by  salacious,  pornographic,  sensational, 
cheap  or  shoddy  treatment,  or  matter  inherently 
offensive. 

0.  Works  of  avowed  Communists,  persons  con- 
victed of  crimes  involving  a  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  or  persons  who  publicly 
refuse  to  answer  questions  of  Congressional  com- 
mittees regarding  their  connections  with  the  Com- 
munist movement,  shall  not  be  used,  even  if  their 
content  is  unobjectionable,  unless  it  is  determined 
that  a  particular  item  is  clearly  useful  for  the  spe- 
cial purposes  of  the  program.  Application  of  this 
rule  to  authors  who  refuse  to  testify  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  presumed  to  be  Communists  or  Com- 
munist sympathizers,  but  simply  reflects  the  fact 
that  such  action  by  an  author  normally  gives  him  a 
public  reputation  which  raises  serious  questions 
as  to  the  usefulness  of  his  books  in  the  program. 
This  paragraph  does  not  apply  to  anthologies, 
other  compilations,  and  periodicals  which  only  in- 
cidentally include  material  written  by  persons  de- 
scribed above,  if  the  writers  included  in  the  entire 
publication  are  predominantly  non-Communist. 

IV.  Selection  of  Periodicals 
Subscriptions  will  be  placed  for  responsible  and 

representative  periodicals  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  overall  usefulness  in  terms  of  the  criteria 
indicated  above  for  books. 

V.  No  Official  Endorsement 

Since  the  objectives  of  the  program  may  be  pro- 
moted by  showing  American  democracy  in  opera- 
tion through  the  free  discussion  of  different  points 
of  view,  the  inclusion  of  a  book  or  periodical  in  the 
book  and  library  program  does  not  imply  any  offi- 
cial endorsement  of  the  contents  or  of  the  author. 

VI.  Removals 

Librarians  are  expected  to  continue  the  normal 
routine  of  weeding  out  books  and  periodicals 
which  are  outdated,  worn  out  or  deemed  to  be  no 
longer  useful. 

VII.  Allocation  of  Responsibility  Between 
Washington  and  Field 

A.  Pending  the  proposed  establishment  of  ad- 
visory committees  referred  to  in  the  Policy  State- 
ment, initial  selections  for  U.S.  libraries  abroad 
will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  in  Washington 
pursuant  to  field  requests  from  lists  of  available 
titles. 

B.  Where  selections  are  made  in  the  field  for  any 
program  use,  field  officers  will  be  held  responsible 
for  complying  with  the  criteria  indicated  above. 
All  doubtful  cases  shall  be  referred  to  Washington. 

C.  Future  removals  must  be  referred  to  Wash- 
ington for  advance  approval  if  the  responsible 
field  officer  believes  that  the  removal  is  question- 
able. All  removals  not  required  to  be  cleared 
with  Washington  in  advance  must  be  regularly 
reported  with  a  brief  indication  of  the  reason. 

D.  As  regards  periodicals,  all  subscriptions  for 
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American  publications  are  to  be  placed  through  or 
cleared  with  Washington,  where  a  review  based 
on  general  content  will  be  maintained. 

VIII.  Disposal 

Items  removed  from  libraries  will  be  disposed  of 
in  accordance  with  applicable  statutes  and  regula- 
tions, including  those  regarding  disposal  of  sur- 
plus property.    Book  burning  will  not  be  tolerated. 

IX.  Rescission  of  Previous  Instructions 

This  instruction  supersedes  all  instructions  on 
selection  or  retention  policy  relative  to  the  book 
and  library  program,  issued  to  the  field  before  July 
8,  1953,  except  that  instructions  requiring  the  re- 
moval of  specific  items  by  title  or  author  remain 
in  effect  unless  otherwise  directed  in  the  course  of 
the  re-examination  which  is  now  being  undertaken. 

X.  Classification 

This  instruction  is  unclassified  and  may  be 
shown  to  any  interested  person. 


Support  for  Programs  of 

International  Information  Administration 

Department  Circular  No.  37  dated  July  9,  1953 

1.  General 

When  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8 '  becomes  effective,  prob- 
ably about  July  30,  the  information  programs  of  Iia  (in- 
cluding those  financed  from  the  Goa  [Government  of  Occu- 
pied Areas]  appropriation)  will  be  transferred  to  a  new 
agency,  the  United  States  Information  Agency  (Usia). 
The  Department  will  supply  to  Usia  such  supporting  serv- 
ices as  may  be  requested  by  it  and  agreed  to  by  the  De- 
partment on  the  basis  of  such  financial  arrangements  aa 
may  be  mutually  agreed  upon.  It  is  expected  that  Usia 
will  establish  most  domestic  services  within  its  own  or- 
ganization and  that  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the 
Department  to  supply  general  administrative  services 
overseas. 

2.  Interim  Period 

All  services  now  being  provided  to  Iia  by  any  areas  of 
the  Department  should  be  continued  on  the  present  basis 
until  changes  are  authorized.  The  agreements  for  ad- 
ministrative support  services  within  the  Department  to 
Iia  developed  for  fiscal  year  1953  will  remain  in  effect  both 
as  to  the  kind  and  level  of  services  to  be  rendered  and  as 
to  the  basis  or  amount  of  reimbursement  for  such  services 
until  they  have  been  specifically  modified.  While  it  is 
expected  that  many  of  the  agreements  will  be  terminated 
upon  the  completion  of  preparations  for  Usia  to  provide 
its  own  services,  any  of  these  agreements  may  be  reexam- 
ined and  adjusted  either  as  to  the  kind  and  level  of  serv- 
ices on  the  basis  or  amount  of  reimbursement  upon  the 
initiative  of  the  area  supplying  service,  Iia  or  Obe  [Of- 
fice of  Budget  and  Reports].  Agreements  for  such  modi- 
fication must  have  the  approval  of  Iia  and  Obe.  Where 
justified  by  the  facts  of  the  situation,  such  agreements 
should  be  made  effective  July  1, 1953. 

3.  Transition  to  USIA 

3.1  Iia  is  developing  plans  for  the  establishment  of 
its  own  facilities  for  providing  certain  services  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  reorganization  plan  becomes  ef- 
fective. All  officers  of  the  Department  should  provide  full 
cooperation  to  Iia  in  assisting  with  the  development  of 
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1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  15,  1953,  p.  854. 
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such  plans  or  in  making  arrangements  for  the  continuation 
or  modification  of  services  now  being  provided  when  such 
arrangements  would  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  State 
and  Usia  and  in  the  interest  of  overall  economy  to  the 
Government. 

3.2  Plans  for  separate  Usia  services  will  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  certain  State  Department  personnel  en- 
gaged in  such  services  to  Usia  under  the  provisions  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  8.  Agreement  on  the  personnel 
to  be  transferred  will  be  negotiated  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  Iia  (Usia),  and  the  personnel  transferred 
should  represent  an  equitable  division  of  available  per- 
sonnel of  a  given  category  as  to  competence.  Employees 
cannot  be  made  available  without  their  consent,  but  em- 
ployees should  be  advised  where  applicable  of  the  possi- 
ble effect  upon  them  of  prospective  reductions  in  force 
should  they  elect  to  remain  with  the  Department.  Such 
transfers   must  have   the  approval   of  Dp    [Division  of 


Departmental  Personnel],  of  the  Iia  (Usia)  personnel 
officer,  and  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

4.  Financial  Arrangements 

Iia  (Usia)  is  responsible  for  the  cost  of  providing  depart- 
mental services  to  its  programs  and  for  the  actual  cost  of 
liquidating  any  staff  or  facilities  maintained  for  Iia 
(Usia)  when  such  liquidation  is  undertaken  by  State. 
There  may  be  many  variations  as  to  the  timing  of  service 
adjustments  and  in  the  proportions  of  IiA-supporting  per- 
sonnel who  may  be  transferred  to  Usia  in  any  particular 
service  area.  The  financial  arrangements  made  in  each 
case  should  be  designed  to  reimburse  State  for  the  actual 
costs  involved  in  adjusting  or  terminating  services  or  in 
liquidating  staff.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep 
such  costs  to  a  minimum. 

(Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration — A) 


President's  Committee  Reports  on  International  Information  Activities 


White  House  press  release  dated  July  8 

The  President's  _  Committee  on  International 
Information  Activities1  presented  a  unanimous 
report  to  the  President  on  June  30.  The  Pres- 
ident asked  William  H.  Jackson,  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  for  supplementary  material  upon  re- 
ceipt of  which  the  Committee's  conclusions  and 
recommendations  were  turned  over  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  (Nsc)  for  study  and  con- 
sideration. 

After  analyzing  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  drive 
for  world  domination  and  the  policies  by  which 
the  United  States,  in  cooperation  with  other  free 
nations,  is  striving  to  build  a  world  order  con- 
forming to  the  ideals  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Committee  stressed  that  there  is  no 
reliable  evidence  that  the  recent  changes  in  the 
Soviet  regime  and  in  Soviet  tactics  involve  any 
change  in  the  basic  Soviet  objective  of  a  Com- 
munist world  controlled  by  the  Kremlin. 

The  Soviet  rulers  so  far  seem  to  prefer  the  proc- 
ess of  encroachment  to  the  risks  of  general  war, 
but  in  the  struggle  between  the  imposed  coalition 
dominated  by  the  Kremlin  and  the  free  coalition 
led  by  the  United  States,  the  latter  must  base  its 
policies  on  the  assumption  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Soviet  rulers  is  world  domination  and  that  this 
purpose  will  constitute  the  fundamental  motiva- 
tion of  all  their  actions. 

The  United  States  as  the  center  of  power  in  the 
free  world  is  the  principal  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
the  Soviet  drive.  The  isolation  of  the  United 
States  as  the  first  step  toward  its  domination  or 
destruction  is  a  major  goal  of  Soviet  policy. 

1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  9, 1953,  p.  217. 


The  Kremlin  will  intensify  its  efforts  to  isolate 
the  United  States  and  to  promote  dissension 
within  and  between  the  free  nations  by  political 
warfare  methods,  including  propaganda,  subver- 
sion and  penetration,  economic  pressures  and  in- 
ducements, and  the  instigation  of  violence  wher- 
ever and  whenever  conditions  seem  favorable. 

In  the  face  of  this  Soviet  drive  the  United 
States  and  allied  nations  must  continue  to 
strengthen  their  military  capabilities  until  it  is 
possible  to  perceive  with  clarity  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  unwilling  to  risk  general  war,  has  aban- 
doned its  goal  of  world  domination,  and  will  live 
up  to  its  obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

There  is  danger  in  formulating  foreign  policies 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  United  States  to 
carry  out.  This  has  been  a  prevalent  error  in  the 
past.  Witnesses  appearing  before  the  Committee 
revealed  in  their  testimony  a  failure  to  take  ade- 
quate account  of  the  capability  factor  by  advocat- 
ing courses  of  action  which  exceed  the  present 
capabilities  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
The  United  States  will  be  judged  not  only  by  the 
things  it  is  able  to  do  and  does  but  also  by  the 
gap  between  these  and  its  announced  policies.  A 
clear  distinction  must  be  made  between  policies 
and  aspirations.  Objectives  with  respect  to  which 
the  United  States  commits  itself  to  act  must  be 
clearly  identified  as  distinct  from  those  ends  to 
which  we,  as  a  nation,  aspire  but  regarding  which 
the  Government  is  not  committed  to  take  action. 

The  Committee  submitted  a  number  of  specific 
recommendations,  many  of  which  are  of  a  highly 
classified  nature.  However,  with  respect  to  the 
more  general  aspects  of  the  report,  the  President 
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has  directed  that  the  following  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  be  released  immediately  to  the 
public. 

Importance  of  Overseas  Personnel  Morale 

The  Committee  stressed  that  no  plan  or  pro- 
gram for  our  conduct  of  the  world  struggle  can  be 
any  better  than  the  personnel  whose  task  it  is  to 
carry  out  that  program.  For  service  overseas  we 
must  have  the  finest  and  ablest  personnel  obtain- 
able— dedicated  men  and  women  with  ideals  of 
freedom — and  we  must  give  them  every  support. 
Fortunately  there  are  thousands  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens so  serving  overseas  today.  Their  morale  is 
of  the  utmost  concern  to  all  of  us,  for  upon  them 
rests  a  major  share  of  the  responsibility  for  our 
future.  This  support  means  infinitely  more  than 
the  removal  of  an  occasional  offender. 

The  Committee  recommended  the  creation, 
within  the  structure  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  of  an  Operations  Coordinating  Board. 
The  chief  function  of  this  Board  would  be  to  co- 
ordinate the  development  by  departments  and 
agencies  of  detailed  operational  plans  to  carry  out 
national-security  policies.  Such  coordination  in 
Washington  should  lead  to  similar  strengthening 
of  coordination  in  U.S.  missions  abroad  under  the 
direction  of  the  respective  chiefs  of  mission. 

Establishment  of  such  an  Operations  Coordi- 
nating Board  would  complete  what  the  President 
has  described  as  "the  reconstitution  and  revitali- 
zation  of  the  National  Security  Council"  begun 
last  March  with  the  appointment  of  Robert  Cut- 
ler as  special  assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs,  the  development  of  the 
Nsc  Planning  Board,2  and  the  taking  of  other 
steps  to  strengthen  Nsc  operations.  The  Opera- 
tions Coordinating  Board  is  designed  to  achieve 
better  integrated  direction  of  the  program  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world  struggle  and  to  fill  the 
gap  which  has  existed  in  the  past  between  the 
formulation  of  general  objectives  and  the  detailed 
actions  needed  to  give  effect  to  them. 

It  is  the  Committee's  recommendation  that  the 
new  Board  consist  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  as  chairman ;  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense ;  the  Deputy  Director  for  Mutual  Security ; 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence;  and  a  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President.  A  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Operations  Coordinating  Board 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The  chief 
executive  officer  should  be  assisted  by  a  highly 
qualified  staff. 

It  is  the  Committee's  view  that  the  existing 
Psychological  Strategy  Board,  established  in 
1951,3  does  not  meet  the  real  need  which  exists  in 
Government  and  should  be  abolished.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  misconception  that  "psychologi- 

2  Ibid.,  Apr.  13,  1953,  p.  530. 

3  Ibid.,  July  2,  1951,  p.  36. 
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cal  activities"  and  "psychological  strategy"  some- 
how exist  apart  from  official  policies  and  actions 
and  can  be  dealt  with  independently  by  experts  in 
this  field.  In  reality,  there  is  a  "psychological" 
aspect  or  implication  to  every  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, or  military  policy  and  action.  This  im- 
plication should  receive  more  careful  attention, 
both  in  the  planning  and  execution  stage  of  policy, 
but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  vital  factors. 
Except  for  propaganda,  there  are  no  "psychologi- 
cal warfare"  instruments  distinct  from  traditional 
instruments  of  policy.  Every  significant  act  of 
virtually  every  department  and  agency  of  Govern- 
ment has  its  effect,  either  positively  or  negatively, 
in  the  global  struggle  for  freedom.  The  impor- 
tant task  is  to  build  awareness  throughout  the 
entire  Government  of  the  impact  of  day-to-day 
governmental  actions  and  to  coordinate  and  time 
such  actions  so  as  to  derive  from  them  the  maxi- 
mum advantages. 

"Cold  war"  and  "psychological  warfare"  are  un- 
fortunate terms.  They  do  not  describe  the  efforts 
of  our  Nation  and  our  allies  to  build  a  world  of 
peace  and  freedom.  They  should  be  discarded  in 
favor  of  others  which  describe  our  true  goals. 
New  terms  are  needed  to  express  the  solidarity  of 
freedom-loving  men  and  women  everywhere. 

With  respect  to  the  overseas  information  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States,  the  Committee  makes 
the  following  recommendations: 

Explaining  U.  S.  Goals 

The  primary  and  overriding  purpose  of  the  in- 
formation program  should  be  to  submit  evidence 
to  the  peoples  of  other  nations  that  their  own 
aspirations  for  freedom,  progress,  and  peace  are 
supported  and  advanced  by  the  objectives  and 
policies  of  the  United  States.  The  efforts  of  all 
media — radio,  press  and  publications,  motion  pic- 
tures, exchange  of  persons,  and  libraries  and  in- 
formation centers — should  be  directed  to  this  end : 
to  show  the  identity  of  our  goals  with  those  of 
other  peoples.  These  goals  and  desires  which  we 
hold  in  common  must  be  explained  in  ways  that 
will  cause  others  to  join  with  us  in  achieving  them. 

In  carrying  out  this  purpose,  American  broad- 
casts and  printed  materials  should  concentrate  on 
objective,  factual  news  reporting,  with  particular 
selection  and  treatment  of  news  designed  to  pre- 
sent a  full  exposition  of  U.S.  actions  and  policies, 
especially  as  they  affect  the  particular  country 
addressed.  The  tone  and  content  should  be  force- 
ful and  direct,  but  a  propagandist  note  should  be 
avoided.  The  information  services  should  not, 
however,  be  precluded  from  making  forceful  and 
factual  refutations  of  false  Soviet  accusations. 

The  United  States  has  important  advantages  in 
the  world  conflict  which  should  receive  greater 
attention  in  its  information  programs.  As  a 
people,  we  share  fundamental  beliefs  and  values 
with  millions  of  other  men  and  women  we  are 
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attempting  to  win  to  our  side.  These  include  be- 
lief in  God,  belief  in  individual  and  national 
freedom,  belief  in  the  right  to  ownership  of  prop- 
erty and  a  decent  standard  of  living,  belief  in  the 
common  humanity  of  all  men  and  in  the  vision  of 
a  peaceful  world  with  nations  comprising  their 
differences  and  cooperating  in  the  United  Nations. 
In  the  words  of  the  report : 

The  military  strength  of  the  United  States,  its  economic 
system,  its  standard  of  living,  its  technical  development 
and  productive  capacity,  when  carefully  treated  to  avoid 
self-praise,  are  appropriate  subjects  of  information  pro- 
grams as  showing  the  capability  both  to  resist  aggression 
and  to  give  powerful  assistance  in  the  creation  of  a 
peaceful  world  order.  Of  fundamental  importance,  how- 
ever, the  program  should  speak  in  terms  of  the  deeper 
spiritual  values  uniting  this  nation  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  overseas  information  functions  of  the  In- 
ternational Information  Administration,  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  and  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration  should  be  consolidated  into  one 
service  and  basic  information  themes  determined. 
Lack  of  coordination  and  planning  in  the  past  has 
resulted  in  the  haphazard  projection  of  too  many 
and  too  diffuse  information  themes.  No  single 
set  of  ideas  has  been  registered  abroad  through 
effective  repetition. 

More  effective  technical  control  of  the  informa- 
tion program  is  needed  at  the  country  level.  This 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  chief  of  mission, 
with  the  aid  and  advice  of  a  "country  team"  com- 
posed of  senior  representatives  of  agencies  con- 
ducting information  programs. 

Principal  guidance  for  U.S.  broadcasts  into 
foreign  countries  should  be  provided  in  each  case 
by  the  "country  team." 

Information  guidance  emanating  from  Wash- 
ington should  normally  be  confined  to  global  or 
regional  themes.  When  U.S.  policy  has  been  ex- 
plained to  the  field,  information  officers  abroad 
should  be  permitted  discretion  in  adapting  it  to 
their  local  situations. 

The  Government  information  service  certainly 
must  not  aid  in  the  distribution  of  subversive 
books  or  Communist  propaganda.  On  the  other 
hand,  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  Congress  "to 
promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  United 
States  in  other  countries,"  it  should  not  hesitate 
to  distribute  books  and  publications  just  because 
they  contain  criticism  of  American  life,  in- 
stitutions, and  officials.  In  fact,  if  it  does  not  re- 
flect this  criticism,  it  is  not  presenting  a  true  pic- 
ture of  America. 

In  the  conduct  of  information  activities  origi- 
nating overseas,  the  maximum  practicable  use 
should  be  made  of  indigenous  media  and  personnel. 

Any  substantial  cuts  in  the  information  service 
budget  should  be  avoided  until  the  new  methods 
and  approach  have  been  tested.     If  it  is  to  be  ef- 


fective, our  foreign  information  service  must  have 
a  far  greater  degree  of  organizational  stability, 
with  consistent  budgets  and  unchanging  mission. 

More  Information  for  U.S.  Public 

Also  necessary  to  a  successful  program  is  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  American  public.  To 
this  end  the  International  Information  Adminis- 
tration should  be  authorized  to  release  domesti- 
cally, without  request,  information  concerning  its 
programs.  The  Smith-Mundt  Act  (Public  Law 
402,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  currently  enjoins  the  In- 
ternational Information  Administration  from  in- 
forming the  American  people  of  its  activities. 

In  the  Committee's  view,  the  American  people 
do  not  yet  grasp  the  import  of  the  President's  re- 
cent words  that  we  live  in  an  age,  not  an  instant, 
of  peril.4  A  greater  effort  is  needed  to  inform  our 
citizens  of  the  dangers  that  confront  them,  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  the  difficulty  of  reducing  that 
power,  and  the  probable  duration  of  the  conflict. 
This  should  include  information  concerning  the 
growth  of  the  Soviet  atomic  capability,  as  well  as 
data  on  the  steady  development  of  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy. Authoritative  discussion  of  these  trends 
would  help  to  make  clear  the  magnitude  of  the  ef- 
fort required  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  security  reg- 
ulations not  be  allowed  to  restrict  the  flow  of  in- 
formation to  the  public  except  in  those  cases  where 
the  need  for  security  is  clearly  demonstrable.  It 
suggested  continued  study  of  this  problem  at  the 
highest  level  of  Government. 

Members  of  the  Committee  who  served  with  Mr. 
Jackson  were  Robert  Cutler,  Gordon  Gray,  Barklie 
McKee  Henry,  John  C.  Hughes,  C.  D.  Jackson, 
Roger  M.  Keyes,  and  Sigurd  Larmon. 

The  Committee  held  its  first  meeting  on  Janu- 
ary 30, 1953,  and  the  Committee  and  its  staff  inter- 
viewed over  250  witnesses  including  many  repre- 
sentatives of  Government  departments  and  agen- 
cies. It  also  benefited  from  consultation  with 
Members  of  Congress,  particularly  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  for  Overseas  Information  Pro- 
grams of  the  United  States  (Hickenlooper  com- 
mittee). The  staff  studies  and  report  of  the 
Hickenlooper  committee  make  a  most  important 
contribution  on  the  subject  of  foreign  information 
activities. 

The  Committee's  staff  was  drawn  from  the  fol- 
lowing agencies:  Department  of  State,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  and  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization.  Abbott  Washburn  served  as  Execu- 
tive Secretai-y  of  the  Committee. 

4  Ibid.,  June  22,  1953,  p.  863. 
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ARMISTICE  IN  KOREA 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  NATION' 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  26 

My  fellow  citizens:  Tonight  we  greet,  with 
prayers-  of  thanksgiving,  the  official  news  that  an 
armistice  was  signed  almost  an  hour  ago  in  Korea. 
It  will  quickly  bring  to  an  end  the  fighting  be- 
tween the  U.N.  forces  and  the  Communist  armies. 
For  this  Nation  the  cost  of  repelling  aggression 
has  been  high.  In  thousands  of  homes  it  has  been 
incalculable.  It  has  been  paid  in  terms  of 
tragedy. 

With  special  feelings  of  sorrow — and  of  solemn 
gratitude — we  think  of  those  who  were  called 
upon  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  that  far-off  land 
to  prove  once  again  that  only  courage  and  sacrifice 
can  keep  freedom  alive  upon  the  earth.  To  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  this  war,  and  to  those 
veterans  who  bear  disabling  wounds,  America  re- 
news tonight  her  pledge  of  lasting  devotion  and 
care. 

Our  thoughts  turn  also  to  those  other  Ameri- 
cans wearied  by  many  months  of  imprisonment 
behind  the  enemy  lines.  The  swift  return  of  all 
of  them  will  bring  joy  to  thousands  of  families. 
It  will  be  evidence  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
those  with  whom  we  have  signed  this  armistice. 

Soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  of  16  different 
countries  have  stood  as  partners  beside  us  through- 
out these  long  and  bitter  months.  America's 
thanks  go  to  each.  In  this  struggle  we  have  seen 
the  United  Nations  meet  the  challenge  of  aggres- 
sion— not  with  pathetic  words  of  protest,  but  with 
deeds  of  decisive  purpose.  It  is  proper  that  we 
salute  particularly  the  valorous  armies  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  for  they  have  done  even  more 
than  prove  their  right  to  freedom.  Inspired  by 
President  Syngman  Rhee,  they  have  given  an  ex- 
ample of  courage  and  patriotism  which  again 
demonstrates  that  men  of  the  West  and  men  of  the 
East  can  fight  and  work  and  live  together  side 
by  side  in  pursuit  of  a  just  and  noble  cause. 

And  so  at  long  last  the  carnage  of  war  is  to 
cease  and  the  negotiation  of  the  conference  table 


is  to  begin.  On  this  Sabbath  evening  each  of  us 
devoutly  prays  that  all  nations  may  come  to  see 
the  wisdom  of  composing  differences  in  this 
fashion  before,  rather  than  after,  there  is  resort 
to  brutal  and  futile  battle. 

Now  as  we  strive  to  bring  about  that  wisdom, 
there  is,  in  this  moment  of  sober  satisfaction,  one 
thought  that  must  discipline  our  emotions  and 
steady  our  resolution.  It  is  this :  We  have  won 
an  armistice  on  a  single  battleground — not  peace 
in  the  world.  We  may  not  now  relax  our  guard 
nor  cease  our  quest. 

Throughout  the  coming  months,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  prisoner  screening  and  exchange,  and  dur- 
ing the  possibly  longer  period  of  the  political  con- 
ference which  looks  toward  the  unification  of 
Korea,  we  and  our  U.N.  Allies  must  be  vigilant 
against  the  possibility  of  untoward  developments. 

And  as  we  do  so,  we  shall  fervently  strive  to 
insure  that  this  armistice  will,  in  fact,  bring  free 
peoples  one  step  nearer  to  their  goal  of  a  world 
at  peace. 

My  friends,  almost  90  years  ago,  Abraham 
Lincoln  at  the  end  of  a  war  delivered  his  second 
inaugural  address.  At  the  end  of  that  speech  he 
spoke  some  words  that  I  think  more  nearly  ex- 
press the  true  feelings  of  America  tonight  than 
would  any  other  words  ever  spoken  or  written. 
You  will  recall  them: 

With  malice  toward  none ;  with  charity  for  all ;  with 
firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in  .  .  .  to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 

This  is  our  resolve  and  our  dedication. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES' 

We  welcome  the  Korean  armistice. 

The  commander  of  the  U.N.  forces,  with  whom 
are  joined  the  troops  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
has  signed  for  his  command.  The  Communist 
commanders  have  signed  for  their  commands. 
We  hope  that  they  have  acted  and  will  proceed 
in  good  faith.     However,  until  that  is  demon- 


1  Delivered  over  radio  and  television  at  10  p.  m.,  e.  d.  t. 
July  26,  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  Korean 
armistice  at  Panmunjom. 


*  Delivered   to   the   Nation   over  radio   and   television 
on  July  26  (press  release  397). 
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strated,  the  present  armistice  is  by  no  means  the 
equivalent  of  assured  peace.  So,  we  shall  not 
relax  our  vigilance  nor  shall  we  reduce  our 
strength  in  Korea  until  future  events  show  that 
this  is  prudent. 

This  is  a  solemn  hour. 

In  this  hour,  it  is  fitting  that  as  God-fearing 
people  we  should  give  thanks  to  the  Almighty 
that  the  killing  and  maiming  of  man  by  man  will 
stop  and  that  evil  passions  will  be  allayed.  That 
is  a  precious  gain  for  all  who  believe  in  human 
dignity  and  in  the  moral  law. 

In  this  hour,  we  rejoice  that  the  shadow  of  ap- 
prehension which,  for  over  3  years,  has  darkened 
many  a  home  is  now  lifted.  Tomorrow,  no  new 
names  will  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  American 
casualties.  Also,  our  thoughts  go  out  eagerly  to 
those  of  our  sons,  for  long  months  captives  of 
the  enemy,  who  are  now  to  be  returned.  But  our 
mood  is  also  one  of  sorrow  as  we  think  of  the 
many  who  never  will  return,  or  who  return  bear- 
ing grievous  hurts. 

In  this  hour,  let  us  also  think  of  the  cause  for 
which  so  great  a  sacrifice  was  made.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  an  international  organization  has 
stood  against  an  aggressor  and  has  marshaled 
force  to  meet  force.  The  aggressor,  at  first  vic- 
torious, has  been  repulsed.  The  armistice  leaves 
him  in  control  of  less  territory  than  when  his 
aggression  began,  and  that  territory  is  largely 
wasted. 

The  North  Korean  Army  is  virtually  extinct, 
the  Chinese  and  Korean  Communist  armies  have 
sustained  about  2  million  casualties,  and  of  the 
10  million  people  of  North  Korea,  one  out  of 
every  three  has  died  from  the  war  ravages  and 
the  inhuman  neglects  which  their  rulers  have  im- 
posed. These  tragic  results  will  surely  be  pon- 
dered by  other  potential  nominees  for  aggression- 
by-satellite.  All  free  nations,  large  and  small, 
are  safer  today  because  the  ideal  of  collective 
security  has  been  implemented  and  because 
awful  punishment  has  been  visited  upon  the 
transgressors. 

In  this  hour,  we  welcome  also  the  triumph  of 
the  principle  of  political  asylum.  Many  of  the 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  prisoners  of  war  want 
hereafter  to  live  in  freedom.  The  Communists 
stubbornly  insisted  that  these  prisoners  must  be 
forcibly  returned.  Now  that  demand  is  aban- 
doned. No  prisoners  will  be  returned  against 
their  will.  They  may  choose  freedom.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  decision  run  far  beyond  Korea. 
The  Communist  rulers  now  know  that  if  they 
wage  another  war  of  aggression,  those  who  un- 
willingly serve  in  their  Red  armies  can  escape  to 
freedom,  confident  that  they  will  never  be  handed 
back.  Thus  the  Red  armies  become  less  depend- 
able as  instruments  of  aggression  and  the  chance 
of  aggression  is  correspondingly  reduced. 

In  this  hour,  when  we  think  of  the  gains  which 
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this  armistice  records,  we  must  think  also  of  the 
cost.  We  owe  much,  indeed  all  humanity  owes 
much,  to  the  gallant  troops  who  fought  under  the 
U.N.  Command.  The  young  Americans  of  our 
armed  forces  wrote,  often  with  their  blood,  an 
epic  chapter  of  heroic  response  to  duty.  The  brave 
people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  under  the  in- 
spiring leadership  of  President  Rhee,  sustained 
their  will  to  fight  in  the  face  of  frightful  suffer- 
ing. Also,  15  members  of  the  United  Nations,  in 
addition  to  the  United  States,  contributed  valiant 
fighting  men  to  the  U.N.  Command.  All  of  this 
cost  must  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 

In  this  hour,  as  we  recognize  our  debt,  let  us 
also  recognize  that  gratitude  is  not  enough.  We 
face  new  tasks.  An  immediate  task  is  the  bind- 
ing up  of  the  wounds  that  war  has  inflicted.  We 
shall  do  so  in  South  Korea,  and  indeed  in  all 
Korea,  if  unification  can  be  achieved.  We  are  no 
less  determined  than  before  to  achieve  this  unifica- 
tion. Since  World  War  II,  it  has  been  our  firm 
conviction  that  the  unification  of  the  peninsula 
must  come  about  through  political  means  rather 
than  by  force.  Nothing  has  happened  to  alter 
that  conviction.  Now  we  shall  press  forward,  in 
political  conference,  to  end  an  unnatural  division 
which,  so  long  as  it  persists,  will  be  a  potential 
cause  of  strife. 

Finally,  in  this  hour,  let  us  recognize  that  the 
need  for  effort  and  for  sacrifice  has  not  passed.  In 
war,  men  make  vast  sacrifices  for  peace.  Then, 
when  peace  is  won,  they  fail  to  make  the  lesser 
sacrifices  needed  to  keep  the  peace.  Let  us,  this 
time,  not  relax,  but  mobilize  for  peace  the  re- 
sources, spiritual  and  material,  which  we  too  often 
reserve  for  war.  Now  more  than  ever  we  are 
bound  irrevocably  to  press  forward  toward  the 
goals  of  universal  peace  and  justice. 


TEXT  OF  ARMISTICE  AGREEMENT 

Agreement  between  the  Commander-in-Chief,  United 
Nations  Command,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Korean  People's  Army  and  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers,  on  the  other 
hand,  concerning  a  military  armistice  in  Korea. 

Preamble 

The  undersigned,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  United  Na- 
tions Command,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  the  Korean  People's  Army  and  the  Commander 
of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  interest  of  stopping  the  Korean  conflict,  with  its  great 
toll  of  suffering  and  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  and  with  the 
objective  of  establishing  an  armistice  which  will  insure 
a  complete  cessation  of  hostilities  and  of  all  acts  of  armed 
force  in  Korea  until  a  final  peaceful  settlement  is  achieved, 
do  individually,  collectively,  and  mutually  agree  to  ac- 
cept and  to  be  bound  and  governed  by  the  conditions  and 
terms  of  armistice  set  forth  in  the  following  articles  and 
paragraphs,  which  said  conditions  and  terms  are  intended 
to  be  purely  military  in  character  and  to  pertain  solely  to 
the  belligerents  in  Korea. 
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Article  I 

MILITARY  DEMARCATION  LINE  AND 
DEMILITARIZED  ZONE 

1.  A  military  demarcation  line  shall  be  fixed  and  both 
sides  shall  withdraw  two  (2)  kilometers  from  this  line  so 
as  to  establish  a  demilitarized  zone  between  the  opposing 
forces.  A  demilitarized  zone  shall  be  established  as  a 
buffer  zone  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  incidents  which 
might  lead  to  a  resumption  of  hostilities. 

2.  The  military  demarcation  line  is  located  as  indicated 
on  the  attached  map  (Map  l).3 

3.  This  demilitarized  zone  is  defined  by  a  northern  and 
a  southern  boundary  as  indicated  on  the  attached  map 
(Map  1). 

4.  The  military  demarcation  line  shall  be  plainly  marked 
as  directed  by  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  herein- 
after established.  The  Commanders  of  the  opposing  sides 
shall  have  suitable  markers  erected  along  the  boundary 
between  the  demilitarized  zone  and  their  respective  areas. 
The  Military  Armistice  Commission  shall  supervise  the 
erection  of  all  markers  placed  along  the  military  demarca- 
tion line  and  along  the  boundaries  of  the  demilitarized 
zone. 

5.  The  waters  of  the  Han  River  Estuary  shall  be  open 
to  civil  shipping  of  both  sides  wherever  one  bank  is 
controlled  by  one  side  and  the  other  bank  is  controlled  by 
the  other  side.  The  Military  Armistice  Commission  shall 
prescribe  rules  for  the  shipping  in  that  part  of  the  Han 
River  Estuary  indicated  on  the  attached  map  (Map  2). 
Civil  shipping  of  each  side  shall  have  unrestricted  access 
to  the  land  under  the  military  control  of  that  side. 

6.  Neither  side  shall  execute  any  hostile  act  within, 
from,  or  against  the  demilitarized  zone. 

7.  No  person,  military  or  civilian,  shall  be  permitted 
to  cross  the  military  demarcation  line  unless  specifically 
authorized  to  do  so  by  the  Military  Armistice  Commission. 

8.  No  person,  military  or  civilian,  in  the  demilitarized 
zone  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  territory  under  the 
military  control  of  either  side  unless  specifically  author- 
ized to  do  so  by  the  Commander  into  whose  territory  entry 
is  sought. 

9.  No  person,  military  or  civilian,  shall  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  demilitarized  zone  except  persons  concerned 
with  the  conduct  of  civil  administration  and  relief  and 
persons  specifically  authorized  to  enter  by  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission. 

10.  Civil  administration  and  relief  in  that  part  of  the 
demilitarized  zone  which  is  south  of  the  military  demar- 
cation line  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  United  Nations  Command;  and  civil  adminis- 
tration and  relief  in  that  part  of  the  demilitarized  zone 
which  is  north  of  the  military  demarcation  line  shall  be 
the  joint  responsibility  of  the  Supreme  Commander  of 
the  Korean  People's  Army  and  the  Commander  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Volunteers.  The  number  of  persons, 
military  or  civilian,  from  each  side  who  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  demilitarized  zone  for  the  conduct  of  civil 
administration  and  relief  shall  be  as  determined  by  the 
respective  Commanders,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  total 
number  authorized  by  either  side  exceed  one  thousand 
(1,000)  persons  at  any  one  time.  The  number  of  civil 
police  and  the  arms  to  be  carried  by  them  shall  be  as 
prescribed  by  the  Military  Armistice  Commission.  Other 
personnel  shall  not  carry  arms  unless  specifically  author- 
ized to  do  so  by  the  Military  Armistice  Commission. 

11.  Nothing  contained  in  this  article  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  complete  freedom  of  movement  to,  from,  and 
within  the  demilitarized  zone  by  the  Military  Armistice 
Commission,  its  assistants,  its  Joint  Observer  Teams  with 
their  assistants,  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Com- 
mission hereinafter  established,  its  assistants,  its  Neutral 
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Nations  Inspection  Teams  with  their  assistants,  and  of 
any  other  persons,  materials,  and  equipment  specifically 
authorized  to  enter  the  demilitarized  zone  by  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission.  Convenience  of  movement  shall 
be  permitted  through  the  territory  under  the  military  con- 
trol of  either  side  over  any  route  necessary  to  move  be- 
tween points  within  the  demilitarized  zone  where  such 
points  are  not  connected  by  roads  lying  completely  within 
the  demilitarized  zone. 

Article  II 

CONCRETE  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  CEASE-FIRE  AND 
ARMISTICE 

A.  General 

12.  The  Commanders  of  the  opposing  sides  shall  order 
and  enforce  a  complete  cessation  of  all  hostilities  in  Korea 
by  all  armed  forces  under  their  control,  including  all 
units  and  personnel  of  the  ground,  naval,  and  air  forces, 
effective  twelve  (12)  hours  after  this  armistice  agree- 
ment is  signed.  (See  paragraph  63  hereof  for  effective 
date  and  hour  of  the  remaining  provisions  of  this  armistice 
agreement). 

13.  In  order  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  military 
armistice  so  as  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  through  the  holding  by  both  sides  of  a  politi- 
cal conference  of  a  higher  level,  the  Commanders  of 
the  opposing  sides  shall: 

(a)  Within  seventy-two  (72)  hours  after  this  armistice 
agreement  becomes  effective,  withdraw  all  of  their  mili- 
tary forces,  supplies,  and  equipment  from  the  demilitarized 
zone  except  as  otherwise  provided  herein.  All  demolitions, 
minefields,  wire  entanglements,  and  other  hazards  to  the 
safe  movement  of  personnel  of  the  Military  Armistice 
Commission  or  its  joint  observer  teams,  known  to  exist 
within  the  demilitarized  zone  after  the  withdrawal  of 
military  forces  therefrom,  together  with  lanes  known  to 
be  free  of  all  such  hazards,  shall  be  reported  to  the  Mac 
by  the  Commander  of  the  side  whose  forces  emplaced 
such  hazards.  Subsequently,  additional  safe  lanes  shall 
be  cleared;  and  eventually,  within  forty -five  (45)  days 
after  the  termination  of  the  seventy-two  (72)  hour  period, 
all  such  hazards  shall  be  removed  from  the  demilitarized 
zone  as  directed  by  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mac 
At  the  termination  of  the  seventy-two  (72)  hour  period, 
except  for  unarmed  troops  authorized  a  forty-five  (45) 
day  period  to  complete  salvage  operations  under  Mac 
supervision,  such  units  of  a  police  nature  as  may  be  spe- 
cifically requested  by  the  Mac  and  agreed  to  by  the  Com- 
manders of  the  opposing  sides,  and  personnel  authorized 
under  paragraphs  10  and  11  hereof,  no  personnel  of  either 
side  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  demilitarized  zone. 

(b)  Within  ten  (10)  days  after  this  armistice  agree- 
ment becomes  effective,  withdraw  all  of  their  military 
forces,  supplies,  and  equipment  from  the  rear  and  the 
coastal  islands  and  waters  of  Korea  of  the  other  side. 
If  such  military  forces  are  not  withdrawn  within  the 
stated  time  limit,  and  there  is  no  mutually  agreed  and 
valid  reason  for  the  delay,  the  other  side  shall  have 
the  right  to  take  any  action  which  it  deems  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  security  and  order.  The  term 
"coastal  islands",  as  used  above,  refers  to  those  islands 
which,  though  occupied  by  one  side  at  the  time  when 
this  armistice  agreement  becomes  effective,  were  con- 
trolled by  the  other  side  on  24  June  1950;  provided, 
however,  that  all  the  islands  lying  to  the  north  and 
west  of  the  provincial  boundary  line  between  HWAN- 
GHAE-DO  and  KYONGGI-DO  shall  be  under  the  military 
control  of  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Korean  People's 
Army  and  the  Commander  of  the  Chinese  People's  Volun- 
teers, except  the  island  groups  of  PAENGYONG-DO 
(37°58'  N.,  124°40'  E.).  TAECHONG-DO  (37°50'  N., 
124°42'  E.),  SOCHONG-DO  (37°46'  N.,  124°46'  E.), 
YONPYONG-DO  (37°38'  N.,  125°40'  E.),  and  U-DO 
(37°36'  N.,  125°58'  E.)  and  which  shall  remain  under  the 
military  control  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  United  Na- 
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tions  Command.  All  the  islands  on  the  west  coast  of 
Korea  lying  south  of  the  above-mentioned  boundary  line 
shall  remain  under  the  military  control  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, United  Nations  Command.  (See  Map  3.) 

(c)  Cease  the  introduction  into  Korea  of  reinforcing 
military  personnel;  provided,  however,  that  the  rotation 
of  units  and  personnel,  the  arrival  in  Korea  of  personnel 
on  a  temporary  duty  basis,  and  the  return  to  Korea  of 
personnel  after  short  periods  of  leave  or  temporary  duty 
outside  of  Korea  shall  be  permitted  within  the  scope 
prescribed  below : 

"Rotation"  is  defined  as  the  replacement  of  units  or 
personnel  by  other  units  or  personnel  who  are  commenc- 
ing a  tour  of  duty  in  Korea.  Rotation  personnel  shall 
be  introduced  into  and  evacuated  from  Korea  only  through 
the  ports  of  entry  enumerated  in  paragraph  43  hereof. 
Rotation  shall  be  conducted  on  a  man-for-man  basis; 
provided,  however,  that  no  more  than  thirty-five  thousand 
(35,000)  persons  in  the  military  service  shall  be  admitted 
into  Korea  by  either  side  in  any  calendar  month  under  the 
rotation  policy.  No  military  personnel  of  either  side  shall 
be  introduced  into  Korea  if  the  introduction  of  such  per- 
sonnel will  cause  the  aggregate  of  the  military  personnel 
of  that  side  admitted  into  Korea  since  the  effective  date  of 
this  armistice  agreement  to  exceed  the  cumulative  total 
of  the  military  personnel  of  that  side  who  have  departed 
from  Korea  since  that  date.  Reports  concerning  ar- 
rivals in  and  departures  from  Korea  of  military  person- 
nel shall  be  made  daily  to  the  Mac  and  the  Nnsc  ;  such 
reports  shall  include  places  of  arrival  and  departure  and 
the  number  of  persons  arriving  at  or  departing  from 
each  such  place.  The  Nnsc,  through  its  Neutral  Nations 
Inspection  Teams,  shall  conduct  supervision  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  rotation  of  units  and  personnel  authorized 
above,  at  the  ports  of  entry  enumerated  in  paragraph  43 
hereof. 

(d)  Cease  the  introduction  into  Korea  of  reinforcing 
combat  aircraft,  armored  vehicles,  weapons,  and  am- 
munition ;  provided,  however,  that  combat  aircraft,  ar- 
mored vehicles,  weapons,  and  ammunition  which  are  des- 
troyed, damaged,  worn  out,  or  used  up  during  the  period 
of  the  armistice  may  be  replaced  on  the  basis  of  piece- 
for-piece  of  the  same  effectivness  and  the  same  type. 
Such  combat  aircraft,  armored  vehicles,  weapons,  and 
ammunition  shall  be  introduced  into  Korea  only  through 
the  ports  of  entry  enumerated  in  paragraph  43  hereof. 
In  order  to  justify  the  requirements  for  combat  aircraft, 
armored  vehicles,  weapons,  and  ammunition  to  be  in- 
troduced into  Korea  for  replacement  purposes,  reports 
concerning  every  incoming  shipment  of  these  items  shall 
be  made  to  the  Mac  and  the  Nnsc;  such  reports  shall 
include  statements  regarding  the  disposition  of  the  items 
being  replaced.  Items  to  be  replaced  which  are  removed 
from  Korea  shall  be  removed  only  through  the  ports  of 
entry  enumerated  in  paragraph  43  hereof.  The  Nnsc, 
through  its  Neutral  Nations  Inspection  Teams,  shall 
conduct  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  replacement 
of  combat  aircraft,  armored  vehicles,  weapons,  and  am- 
munition authorized  above,  at  the  ports  of  entry  enu- 
merated in  paragraph  43  hereof. 

(e)  Insure  that  personnel  of  their  respective  com- 
mands who  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  armistice 
agreement  are  adequately  punished. 

(f)  In  those  cases  where  places  of  burial  are  a  matter 
of  record  and  graves  are  actually  found  to  exist,  permit 
graves  registration  personnel  of  the  other  side  to  enter, 
within  a  definite  time  limit  after  this  armistice  agreement 
becomes  effective,  the  territory  of  Korea  under  their  mili- 
tary control,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  such  graves 
to  recover  and  evacuate  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  military 
personnel  of  that  side,  including  deceased  prisoners  of 
war.  The  specific  procedures  and  the  time  limit  for  the 
performance  of  the  above  task  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Military  Armistice  Commission.  The  Commanders  of  the 
opposing  sides  shall  furnish  to  the  other  side  all  available 
information  pertaining  to  the  places  of  burial  of  the  de- 
ceased military  personnel  of  the  other  side. 
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(g)  Afford  full  protection  and  all  possible  assistance 
and  cooperation  to  the  Military  Armistice  Commission,  its 
Joint  Observer  Teams,  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory 
Commission,  and  its  Neutral  Nations  Inspection  Teams, 
in  the  carrying  out  of  their  functions  and  responsibilities 
hereinafter  assigned ;  and  accord  to  the  Neutral  Nations 
Supervisory  Commission,  and  to  its  Neutral  Nations  In- 
spection Teams,  full  convenience  of  movement  between  the 
headquarters  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commis- 
sion and  the  ports  of  entry  enumerated  in  paragraph  43 
hereof  over  main  lines  of  communication  agreed  upon  by 
both  sides  (See  Map  4),  and  between  the  headquarters  of 
the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  and  the 
places  where  violations  of  this  armistice  agreement  have 
been  reported  to  have  occurred.  In  order  to  prevent  un- 
necessary delays,  the  use  of  alternate  routes  and  means  of 
transportation  will  be  permitted  whenever  the  main  lines 
of  communication  are  closed  or  impassable. 

(h)  Provide  such  logistic  support,  including  communi- 
cations and  transportation  facilities,  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  and  the  Neutral 
Nations  Supervisory  Commission  and  their  Teams. 

(i)  Each  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a  suitable 
airfield  in  their  respective  parts  of  the  demilitarized  zone 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Military  Armi- 
stice Commission,  for  such  uses  as  the  Commission  may 
determine. 

(j)  Insure  that  all  members  and  other  personnel  of  the 
Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  and  of  the  Neu- 
tral Nations  Repatriation  Commission  hereinafter  estab- 
lished shall  enjoy  the  freedom  and  facilities  necessary  for 
the  proper  exercise  of  their  functions,  including  privileges, 
treatment,  and  immunities  equivalent  to  those  ordinarily 
enjoyed  by  accredited  diplomatic  personnel  under  inter- 
national usage. 

14.  This  armistice  agreement  shall  apply  to  all  op- 
posing ground  forces  under  the  military  control  of  either 
side,  which  ground  forces  shall  respect  the  demilitarized 
zone  and  the  area  of  Korea  under  the  military  control  of 
the  opposing  side. 

15.  This  armistice  agreement  shall  apply  to  all  oppos- 
ing naval  forces,  which  naval  forces  shall  respect  the 
waters  contiguous  to  the  demilitarized  zone  and  to  the 
land  area  of  Korea  under  the  military  control  of  the  op- 
posing side,  and  shall  not  engage  in  blockade  of  any  kind 
of  Korea. 

16.  This  armistice  agreement  shall  apply  to  all  opposing 
air  forces,  which  air  forces  shall  respect  the  air  space 
over  the  demilitarized  zone  and  over  the  area  of  Korea 
under  the  military  control  of  the  opposing  side,  and  over 
the  waters  contiguous  to  both. 

17.  Responsibility  for  compliance  with  and  enforcement 
of  the  terms  and  provisions  of  this  armistice  agreement 
is  that  of  the  signatories  hereto  and  their  successors  in 
command.  The  Commanders  of  the  opposing  sides  shall 
establish  within  their  respective  commands  all  measures 
and  procedures  necessary  to  insure  complete  compliance 
with  all  of  the  provisions  hereof  by  all  elements  of  their 
commands.  They  shall  actively  cooperate  with  one  an- 
other and  with  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  and 
the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  in  requiring 
observance  of  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  all  of  the 
provisions  of  this  armistice  agreement. 

18.  The  costs  of  the  operations  of  the  Military  Armistice 
Commission  and  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Com- 
mission and  of  their  Teams  shall  be  shared  equally  by  the 
two  opposing  sides. 

B.  Military  Armistice  Commission. 
1.  Composition 

19.  A  Military  Armistice  Commission  is  hereby  estab- 
lished. 

20.  The  Military  Armistice  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  ten  (10)  senior  officers,  five  (5)  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  United  Nations 
Command,  and  five  (5)  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  Jointly 
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by  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Korean  People's  Army 
and  the  Commander  of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers. 
Of  the  ten  members,  three  (3)  from  each  side  shall  be  of 
general  or  flag  rank.  The  two  (2)  remaining  members  on 
each  side  may  be  major  generals,  brigadier  generals, 
colonels,  or  their  equivalent. 

21.  Members  of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  shall 
be  permitted  to  use  staff  assistants  as  required. 

22.  The  Military  Armistice  Commission  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  the  necessary  administrative  personnel  to  es- 
tablish a  Secretariat  charged  with  assisting  the  Commis- 
sion by  performing  record-keeping,  secretarial,  interpret- 
ing, and  such  other  functions  as  the  Commission  may 
assign  to  it.  Each  side  shall  appoint  to  the  Secretariat 
a  Secretary  and  an  Assistant  Secretary  and  such  clerical 
and  specialized  personnel  as  required  by  the  Secretariat. 
Records  shall  be  kept  in  English,  Korean,  and  Chinese, 
all  of  which  shall  be  equally  authentic. 

23.  (a)  The  Military  Armistice  Commission  shall  be 
initially  provided  with  and  assisted  by  ten  (10)  Joint 
Observer  Teams,  which  number  may  be  reduced  by  agree- 
ment of  the  senior  members  of  both  sides  on  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission. 

(b)  Each  Joint  Observer  Team  shall  be  composed  of 
not  less  than  four  (4)  nor  more  than  six  (6)  officers  of 
field  grade,  half  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, United  Nations  Command,  and  half  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  jointly  by  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  the  Korean  People's  Army  and  the  Commander 
of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers.  Additional  person- 
nel such  as  drivers,  clerks,  and  interpreters  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  each  side  as  required  for  the  functioning  of  the 
Joint  Observer  Teams. 

2.  Functions  and  Authority 

24.  The  general  mission  of  the  Military  Armistice  Com- 
mission shall  be  to  supervise  the  implementation  of  this 
armistice  agreement  and  to  settle  through  negotiations 
any  violations  of  this  armistice  agreement. 

25.  The  Military  Armistice  Commission  shall: 

(a)  Locate  its  headquarters  in  the  vicinity  of  PAN- 
MUN.TOM  (37°57'29"  N.  126°40'00"  E).  The  Military 
Armistice  Commission  may  relocate  its  headquarters  at 
another  point  within  the  demilitarized  zone  by  agreement 
of  the  senior  members  of  both  sides  on  the  Commission. 

(b)  Operate  as  a  joint  organization  without  a  chair- 
man. 

(c)  Adopt  such  rules  of  procedure  as  it  may,  from  time 
to  time,  deem  necessary. 

(d)  Supervise  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this 
armistice  agreement  pertaining  to  the  demilitarized  zone 
and  to  the  Han  River  Estuary. 

(e)  Direct  the  operations  of  the  Joint  Observer  Teams. 

(f)  Settle  through  negotiations  any  violations  of  this 
armistice  agreement. 

(g)  Transmit  immediately  to  the  Commanders  of  the 
opposing  sides  all  reports  of  investigations  of  violations 
of  this  armistice  agreement  and  all  other  reports  and  rec- 
ords of  proceedings  received  from  the  Neutral  Nations 
Supervisory  Commission. 

(h)  Give  general  supervision  and  direction  to  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Committee  for  Repatriation  of  Prisoners  of 
War  and  the  Committee  for  Assisting  the  Return  of  Dis- 
placed Civilians,  hereinafter  established. 

(i)  Act  as  an  intermediary  in  transmitting  communica- 
tions between  the  Commanders  of  the  opposing  sides; 
provided,  however,  that  the  foregoing  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  the  Commanders  of  both  sides  from 
communicating  with  each  other  by  any  other  means  which 
they  may  desire  to  employ. 

(j)  Provide  credentials  and  distinctive  insignia  for  its 
staff  and  its  Joint  Observer  Teams,  and  a  distinctive 
marking  for  all  vehicles,  aircraft,  and  vessels,  used  in 
the  performance  of  its  mission. 

26.  The  mission  of  the  Joint  Observer  Teams  shall  be 
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to  assist  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  in  super- 
vising the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  armistice 
agreement  pertaining  to  the  demilitarized  zone  and  to 
the  Han  River  Estuary. 

27.  The  Military  Armistice  Commission,  or  the  senior, 
member  of  either  side  thereof,  is  authorized  to  dispatch 
Joint  Observer  Teams  to  investigate  violations  of  this 
armistice  agreement  reported  to  have  occurred  in  the  de- 
militarized zone  or  in  the  Han  River  Estuary ;  provided, 
however,  that  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  Joint  Ob- 
server Team  which  have  not  been  dispatched  by  the 
Military  Armistice  Commission  may  be  dispatched  at  any 
one  time  by  the  senior  member  of  either  side  on  the 
Commission. 

28.  The  Military  Armistice  Commission,  or  the  senior 
member  of  either  side  thereof,  is  authorized  to  request 
the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  to  conduct 
special  observations  and  inspections  at  places  outside  the 
demilitarized  zone  where  violations  of  this  armistice 
agreement  have  been  reported  to  have  occurred. 

29.  When  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  deter- 
mines that  a  violation  of  this  armistice  agreement  has 
occurred,  it  shall  immediately  report  such  violation  to 
the  Commanders  of  the  opposing  sides. 

30.  When  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  deter- 
mines that  a  violation  of  this  armistice  agreement  has 
been  corrected  to  its  satisfaction,  it  shall  so  report  to 
the  Commanders  of  the  opposing  sides. 

3.  General 

31.  The  Military  Armistice  Commission  shall  meet 
daily.  Recesses  of  not  to  exceed  seven  (7)  days  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  senior  members  of  both  sides;  pro- 
vided, that  such  recesses  may  be  terminated  on  twenty- 
four  (24)  hour  notice  by  the  senior  member  of  either 
side. 

32.  Copies  of  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Commanders  of  the  opposing  sides  as  soon 
as  possible  after  each  meeting. 

33.  The  Joint  Observer  Teams  shall  make  periodic  re- 
ports to  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  as  required  by 
the  Commission  and,  in  addition,  shall  make  such  special 
reports  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  them,  or  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Commission. 

34.  The  Military  Armistice  Commission  shall  maintain 
duplicate  files  of  the  reports  and  records  of  proceedings 
required  by  this  armistice  agreement.  The  Commission 
is  authorized  to  maintain  duplicate  files  of  such  other 
reports,  records,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  conduct 
of  its  business.  Upon  eventual  dissolution  of  the  Com- 
mission, one  set  of  the  above  files  shall  be  turned  over  to 
each  side. 

35.  The  Military  Armistice  Commission  may  make 
recommendations  to  the  Commanders  of  the  opposing  sides 
with  respect  to  amendments  or  additions  to  this  armistice 
agreement.  Such  recommended  changes  should  generally 
be  those  designed  to  insure  a  more  effective  armistice. 

C.  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission 
1.  Composition 

36.  A  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  is  hereby 
established. 

37.  The  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  four  (4)  senior  officers,  two  (2)  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  neutral  nations  nominated  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  United  Nations  Command,  namely, 
SWEDEN  and  SWITZERLAND,  and  two  (2)  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  neutral  nations  nominated  jointly 
by  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Korean  People's  Army 
and  the  Commander  of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers, 
namely,  POLAND  and  CZECHOSLOVAKIA.  The  term 
"neutral  nations"  as  herein  used  is  defined  as  those  na- 
tions whose  combatant  forces  have  not  participated  in 
the  hostilities  in  Korea.  Members  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mission may  be  from  the  armed  forces  of  the  appointing 
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nations.  Each  member  shall  designate  an  alternate  mem- 
ber to  attend  those  meetings  which  for  any  reason  the 
principal  member  is  unable  to  attend.  Such  alternate 
members  shall  be  of  the  same  nationality  as  their  princi- 
pals. The  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  may 
take  action  whenever  the  number  of  members  present  from 
the  neutral  nations  nominated  by  one  side  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  members  present  from  the  neutral  nations 
nominated  by  the  other  side. 

38.  Members  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Com- 
mission shall  be  permitted  to  use  staff  assistants  fur- 
nished by  the  neutral  nations  as  required.  These  staff 
assistants  may  be  appointed  as  alternate  members  of 
the  Commission. 

39.  The  neutral  nations  shall  be  requested  to  furnish  the 
Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  with  the  neces- 
sary administrative  personnel  to  establish  a  Secretariat 
charged  with  assisting  the  Commission  by  performing 
necessary  record-keeping,  secretarial,  interpreting,  and 
such  other  functions  as  the  Commission  may  assign  to  it. 

40.  (a)  The  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission 
shall  be  initially  provided  with,  and  assisted  by,  twenty 
(20)  Neutral  Nations  Inspection  Teams,  which  number 
may  be  reduced  by  agreement  of  the  senior  members  of 
both  sides  on  the  Military  Armistice  Commission.  The 
Neutral  Nations  Inspection  Teams  shall  be  responsible 
to,  shall  report  to,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  direction 
of,   the  Neutral  Nations   Supervisory   Commission   only. 

(b)  Each  Neutral  Nations  Inspection  Team  shall  be 
composed  of  not  less  than  four  (4)  officers,  preferably 
of  field  grade,  half  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  neutral 
nations  nominated  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  United 
Nations  Command,  and  half  of  whom  shall  be  from  the 
neutral  nations  nominated  jointly  by  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  the  Korean  People's  Army  and  the  Commander 
of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers.  Members  appointed 
to  the  Neutral  Nations  Inspection  Teams  may  be  from 
the  armed  forces  of  the  appointing  nations.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  functioning  of  the  Teams,  sub-teams 
composed  of  not  less  than  two  (2)  members,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  from  a  neutral  nation  nominated  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, United  Nations  Command,  and  one  of 
whom  shall  be  from  a  neutral  nation  nominated  jointly 
by  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Korean  People's  Army 
and  the  Commander  of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers, 
may  be  formed  as  circumstances  require.  Additional 
personnel  such  as  drivers,  clerks,  interpreters,  and  com- 
munications personnel,  and  such  equipment  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Teams  to  perform  their  missions,  shall 
be  furnished  by  the  Commander  of  each  side,  as  required, 
in  the  demilitarized  zone  and  in  the  territory  under  his 
military  control.  The  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Com- 
mission may  provide  itself  and  the  Neutral  Nations  In- 
spection Teams  with  such  of  the  above  personnel  and 
equipment  of  its  own  as  it  may  desire;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  such  personnel  shall  be  personnel  of  the  same 
neutral  nations  of  which  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory 
Commission  is  composed. 

2.  Functions  and  Authority 

41.  The  mission  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory 
Commission  shall  be  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  super- 
vision, observation,  inspection,  and  investigation,  as 
stipulated  in  sub-paragraphs  13  (c)  and  13  (d)  and 
paragraph  28  hereof,  and  to  report  the  results  of  such 
supervision,  observation,  inspection,  and  investigation 
to  the  Military  Armistice  Commission. 

42.  The  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission 
shall : 

(a)  Locate  its  headquarters  in  proximity  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission. 

(b)  Adopt  such  rules  of  procedure  as  it  may,  from 
time  to  time,  deem  necessary. 

(c)  Conduct,  through  its  members  and  its  Neutral 
Nations  Inspection  Teams,  the  supervision  and  inspection 
provided  for  in  sub-paragraphs  13  (c)  and  13  (d)  of  this 


armistice  agreement  at  the  ports  of  entry  enumerated  in 
paragraph  43  hereof,  and  the  special  observations  and 
inspections  provided  for  in  paragraph  28  hereof  at  those 
places  where  violations  of  this  armistice  agreement  have 
been  reported  to  have  occurred.  The  inspection  of  combat 
aircraft,  armored  vehicles,  weapons,  and  ammunition  by 
the  Neutral  Nations  Inspection  Teams  shall  be  such  as 
to  enable  them  to  properly  insure  that  reinforcing  combat 
aircraft,  armored  vehicles,  weapons,  and  ammunition  are 
not  being  introduced  into  Korea ;  but  this  shall  not  be 
construed  as  authorizing  inspections  or  examinations 
of  any  secret  designs  or  characteristics  of  any  combat 
aircraft,  armored  vehicle,  weapon,  or  ammunition. 

(d)  Direct  and  supervise  the  operations  of  the  Neutral 
Nations  Inspection  Teams. 

(e)  Station  five  (5)  Neutral  Nations  Inspection  Teams 
at  the  ports  of  entry  enumerated  in  paragraph  43  hereof 
located  in  the  territory  under  the  military  control  ofi 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  United  Nations  Command ;  and 
five  (5)  Neutral  Nations  Inspection  Teams  at  the  ports] 
of  entry  enumerated  in  paragraph  43  hereof  located  in 
the  territory  under  the  military  control  of  the  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Korean  People's  Army  and  the  ComJ 
mander  of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers ;  and  establish; 
initially  ten  (10)  mobile  Neutral  Nations  Inspection 
Teams  in  reserve,  stationed  in  the  general  vicinity  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Com^ 
mission,  which  number  may  be  reduced  by  agreement  of 
the  senior  members  of  both  sides  on  the  Military  Armis- 
tice Commission.  Not  more  than  half  of  the  mobile 
Neutral  Nations  Inspection  Teams  shall  be  dispatched  at 
any  one  time  in  accordance  with  requests  of  the  senior 
member  of  either  side  on  the  Military  Armistice  Com- 
mission. 

(f)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sub- 
paragraphs, conduct  without  delay  investigations  of  re- 
ported violations  of  this  armistice  agreement,  including 
such  investigations  of  reported  violations  of  this  armis- 
tice agreement  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission  or  by  the  senior  member  of  eithei 
side  of  the  Commission. 

(g)  Provide  credentials  and  distinctive  insignia  foi 
its  staff  and  its  Neutral  Nations  Inspection  Teams,  anc 
a  distinctive  marking  for  all  vehicles,  aircraft,  and  ves 
sels,  used  in  the  performance  of  its  mission. 

43.  Neutral  Nations  Inspection  Teams  shall  be  stationed 
at  the  following  ports  of  entry : 

Territory  under  the  military  control  of  the  United  Na 
tions  Command 

INCHON (37°28'  N,  126°38'  E' 

TAEGU (35°52'  N,  128°36'   E" 

PUSAN (35°06'   N,   129°02'  E' 

KANGNUNG (37°45'  N,  128°54'  E- 

KUNSAN (35°59'  N,  126°43'  E] 

Territory    under    the    military    control    of    the    Koreai 
People's  Army  and  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers 

SINUIJU (40°06'  N,  124°24'  E] 

C'HONGJIM (41°46'  N,  129°49'  E] 

HUNGNAM (39°50'  N,  127°37'  E; 

MANPO (41°09'  N,  126°18'  E 

SINANJU (39°36'  N,  125°36'  E] 

These  Neutral  Nations  Inspection  Teams  shall  be  ac 
corded  full  convenience  of  movement  within  the  areas  anc 
over  the  routes  of  communication  set  forth  on  the  attachei 
map  (Map  5). 

3.  General 

44.  The  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  shal 
meet  daily.  Recesses  of  not  to  exceed  seven  (7)  day: 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  the  Neutral  Na 
tions  Supervisory  Commission;  provided,  that  such  re 
cesses  may  be  terminated  on  twenty-four  (24)  hour  notid 
by  any  member. 

45.  Copies  of  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  all  meet 
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ings  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  shall 
3e  forwarded  to  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  as 
soon  as  possible  after  each  meeting.  Records  shall  be 
sept  in  English,  Korean,  and  Chinese. 

46.  The  Neutral  Nations  Inspection  Teams  shall  make 
periodic  reports  concerning  the  results  of  their  super- 
vision, observations,  inspections,  and  investigations  to 
;he  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  as  required 
)y  the  Commission  and,  in  addition,  shall  make  such  spe- 
cial reports  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  them,  or  as 
nay  be  required  by  the  Commission.  Reports  shall  be 
submitted  by  a  Team  as  a  whole,  but  may  also  be  sub- 
mitted by  one  or  more  individual  members  thereof;  pro- 
vided, that  the  reports  submitted  by  one  or  more  indi- 
vidual members  thereof  shall  be  considered  as  informa- 
;ional  only. 

47.  Copies  of  the  reports  made  by  the  Neutral  Nations 
Inspection  Teams  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Military 
irmistice  Commission  by  the  Neutral  Nations  Super- 
visory Commission  without  delay  and  in  the  language  in 
jvhich  received.  They  shall  not  be  delayed  by  the  process 
)f  translation  or  evaluation.  The  Neutral  Nations  Super- 
visory Commission  shall  evaluate  such  reports  at  the 
jarliest  practicable  time  and  shall  forward  their  findings 
:o  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  as  a  matter  of 
priority.  The  Military  Armistice  Commission  shall  not 
;ake  final  action  with  regard  to  any  such  report  until  the 
evaluation  thereof  has  been  received  from  the  Neutral 
Nations  Supervisory  Commission.  Members  of  the  Neutral 
Vations  Supervisory  Commission  and  of  its  Teams  shall  be 
subject  to  appearance  before  the  Military  Armistice  Com- 
mission, at  the  request  of  the  senior  member  of  either  side 
>n  the  Military  Armistice  Commission,  for  clarification  of 
iny  report  submitted. 

48.  The  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  shall 
maintain  duplicate  files  of  the  reports  and  records  of 
proceedings  required  by  this  armistice  agreement.  The 
Commission  is  authorized  to  maintain  duplicate  files  of 
such  other  reports,  records,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  conduct  of  its  business.  Upon  eventual  dissolution 
jf  the  Commission,  one  set  of  the  above  files  shall  be 
turned  over  to  each  side. 

49.  The  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  may 
make  recommendations  to  the  Military  Armistice  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  amendments  or  additions  to  this 
irmistice  agreement.  Such  recommended  changes  should 
generally  be  those  designed  to  insure  a  more  effective 
irmistice. 

50.  The  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission,  or 
any  member  thereof,  shall  be  authorized  to  communicate 
with  any  member  of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission. 

Article  III 

ARRANGEMENTS  RELATING  TO  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR 

51.  The  release  and  repatriation  of  all  prisoners  of 
war  held  in  the  custody  of  each  side  at  the  time  this 
armistice  agreement  becomes  effective  shall  be  effected 
In  conformity  with  the  following  provisions  agreed  upon 
by  both  sides  prior  to  the  signing  of  this  armistice 
agreement. 

(a)  Within  sixty  (60)  days  after  this  armistice  agree- 
ment becomes  effective  each  side  shall,  without  offering 
any  hindrance,  directly  repatriate  and  hand  over  in  groups 
all  those  prisoners  of  war  in  its  custody  who  insist  on 
repatriation  to  the  side  to  which  they  belonged  at  the 
time  of  capture.  Repatriation  shall  be  accomplished  in 
accordance  with  the  related  provisions  of  this  article. 
In  order  to  expedite  the  repatriation  process  of  such  per- 
sonnel, each  side  shall,  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice agreement,  exchange  the  total  numbers,  by  national- 
ities, of  personnel  to  be  directly  repatriated.  Each  group 
of  prisoners  of  war  delivered  to  the  other  side  shall  be 
accompanied  by  rosters,  prepared  by  nationality,  to  in- 
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elude  name,  rank    (if  any)    and  internment  or  military 
serial  number. 

(b)  Each  side  shall  release  all  those  remaining  pris- 
oners of  war,  who  are  not  directly  repatriated,  from  its 
military  control  and  from  its  custody  and  hand  them  over 
to  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission  for  dis- 
position in  accordance  with  the  provisions  in  the  annex 
hereto  :  "Terms  of  Reference  for  Neutral  Nations  Repatri- 
ation Commission." 

(c)  So  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  owing 
to  the  equal  use  of  three  languages,  the  act  of  delivery  of 
a  prisoner  of  war  by  one  side  to  the  other  side  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  armistice  agreement,  be  called  "re- 
patriation" in  English,  "Song  Hwan"  (  )  in  Korean, 
and  "Ch'ien  Fan"  (  )  in  Chinese,  notwithstanding 
the  nationality  or  place  of  residence  of  such  prisoner  of 
war. 

52.  Each  side  insures  that  it  will  not  employ  in  acts  of 
war  in  the  Korean  conflict  any  prisoner  of  war  released 
and  repatriated  incident  to  the  coming  into  effect  of  this 
armistice  agreement. 

53.  All  the  sick  and  injured  prisoners  of  war  who  in- 
sist upon  repatriation  shall  be  repatriated  with  priority. 
Insofar  as  possible,  there  shall  be  captured  medical  per- 
sonnel repatriated  concurrently  with  the  sick  and  injured 
prisoners  of  war,  so  as  to  provide  medical  care  and  at- 
tendance enroute. 

54.  The  repatriation  of  all  of  the  prisoners  of  war  re- 
quired by  sub-paragraph  51(a)  hereof  shall  be  completed 
within  a  time  limit  of  sixty  (60)  days  after  this  armistice 
agreement  becomes  effective.  Within  this  time  limit  each 
side  undertakes  to  complete  the  repatriation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  prisoners  of  war  in  its  custody  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time. 

55.  PANMUNJOM  is  designated  as  the  place  where  pris- 
oners of  war  will  be  delivered  and  received  by  both  sides. 
Additional  place (s)  of  delivery  and  reception  of  prisoners 
of  war  in  the  demilitarized  zone  may  be  designated,  if 
necessary,  by  the  Committee  for  Repatriation  of  Pris- 
oners of  War. 

56.  (a)  A  committee  for  repatriation  of  prisoners  of 
war  is  hereby  established.  It  shall  be  composed  of  six  (6) 
officers  of  field  grade,  three  (3)  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  United  Nations  Command, 
and  three  (3)  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  jointly  by  the 
Supreme  Commander  of  the  Korean  People's  Army  and  the 
Commander  of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers.  This 
committee  shall,  under  the  general  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission,  be  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  specific  plans  of  both  sides  for  the 
repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war  and  for  supervising  the 
execution  by  both  sides  of  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
armistice  agreement  relating  to  the  repatriation  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  co- 
ordinate the  timing  of  the  arrival  of  prisoners  of  war  at 
the  places  of  delivery  and  reception  of  prisoners  of  war 
from  the  prisoner  of  war  camps  of  both  sides;  to  make, 
when  necessary,  such  special  arrangements  as  may  be  re- 
quired with  regard  to  the  transportation  and  welfare  of 
sick  and  injured  prisoners  of  war ;  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  the  Joint  Red  Cross  teams,  established  in  paragraph 
57  hereof,  in  assisting  in  the  repatriation  of  prisoners  of 
war;  to  supervise  the  implementation  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  actual  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war  stipu- 
lated in  paragraphs  53  and  54  hereof;  to  select,  when 
necessary,  additional  places  of  delivery  and  reception  of 
prisoners  of  war ;  to  arrange  for  security  at  the  places  of 
delivery  and  reception  of  prisoners  of  war ;  and  to  carry 
out  such  other  related  functions  as  are  required  for  the 
repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war. 

(b)  When  unable  to  reach  agreement  on  any  matter 
relating  to  its  responsibilities,  the  Committee  for  Repatri- 
ation of  Prisoners  of  War  shall  immediately  refer  such 
matter  to  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  for  decision. 
The  Committee  for   Repatriation  of  Prisoners  of  War 
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shall  maintain  its  headquarters  in  proximity  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission. 

(c)  The  Committee  for  Repatriation  of  Prisoners  of 
War  shall  be  dissolved  by  the  Military  Armistice  Com- 
mission upon  completion  of  the  program  of  repatriation 
of  prisoners  of  war. 

57.  (a)  Immediately  after  this  armistice  agreement 
becomes  effective,  Joint  Red  Cross  teams  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  National  Red  Cross  Societies  of  the 
countries  contributing  forces  to  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand on  the  one  hand,  and  representatives  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  of  the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea 
and  representatives  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  on  the  other  hand,  shall  be 
established.  The  joint  Red  Cross  teams  shall  assist  in 
the  execution  by  both  sides  of  those  provisions  of  this 
armistice  agreement  relating  to  the  repatriation  of  all 
the  prisoners  of  war  specified  in  sub-paragraph  51  (a), 
hereof,  who  insist  upon  repatriation,  by  the  performance 
of  such  humanitarian  services  as  are  necessary  and  de- 
sirable for  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners  of  war.  To  ac- 
complish this  task,  the  Joint  Red  Cross  teams  shall 
provide  assistance  in  the  delivering  and  receiving  of  pris- 
oners of  war  by  both  sides  at  the  place (s)  of  delivery  and 
reception  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  shall  visit  the  prisoner- 
of-war  camps  of  both  sides  to  comfort  the  prisoners  of 
war  and  to  bring  in  and  distribute  gift  articles  for  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  prisoners  of  war.  The  Joint 
Red  Cross  teams  may  provide  services  to  prisoners  of 
war  while  en  route  from  prisoner-of-war  camps  to  the 
places  of  delivery  and  reception  of  prisoners  of  war. 

(b)  The  Joint  Red  Cross  teams  shall  be  organized  as 
set  forth  below : 

(1)  One  team  shall  be  composed  of  twenty  (20)  mem- 
bers, namely,  ten  (10)  representatives  from  the  national 
Red  Cross  societies  of  each  side,  to  assist  in  the  delivering 
and  receiving  of  prisoners  of  war  by  both  sides  at  the 
place (s)  of  delivery  and  reception  of  prisoners  of  war. 
The  chairmanship  of  this  team  shall  alternate  daily  be- 
tween representatives  from  the  Red  Cross  societies  of  the 
two  sides.  The  work  and  services  of  this  team  shall  be 
coordinated  by  the  Committee  for  Repatriation  of  Pris- 
oners of  War. 

(2)  One  team  shall  be  composed  of  sixty  (60)  members, 
namely,  thirty  (30)  representatives  from  the  national 
Red  Cross  societies  of  each  side,  to  visit  the  prisoner-of- 
war  camps  under  the  administration  of  the  Korean 
People's  Army  and  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers.  This 
team  may  provide  services  to  prisoners  of  war  while  en 
route  from  the  prisoner-of-war  camps  to  the  place (s)  of 
delivery  and  reception  of  prisoners  of  war.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  Red  Cross  society  of  the  Democratic 
People's  Republic  of  Korea  or  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  shall  serve  as  chairman 
of  this  team. 

(3)  One  team  shall  be  composed  of  sixty  (60)  mem- 
bers, namely,  thirty  (30)  representatives  from  the  na- 
tional Red  Cross  societies  of  each  side,  to  visit  the  pris- 
oner-of-war camps  under  the  administration  of  the  United 
Nations  Command.  This  team  may  provide  services  to 
prisoners  of  war  while  en  route  from  the  prisoner-of-war 
camps  to  the  place (s)  of  delivery  and  reception  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  A  representative  of  a  Red  Cross  society  of 
a  nation  contributing  forces  to  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand shall  serve  as  chairman  of  this  team. 

(4)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  functioning  of  each  joint 
Red  Cross  team,  sub-teams  composed  of  not  less  than  two 
(2)  members  from  the  team,  with  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  from  each  side,  may  be  formed  as  cir- 
cumstances require. 

(5)  Additional  personnel  such  as  drivers,  clerks,  and 
interpreters,  and  such  equipment  as  may  be  required  by 
the  joint  Red  Cross  teams  to  perform  their  missions, 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  Commander  of  each  side  to  the 
team  operating  in  the  territory  under  his  military  control. 

(6)  Whenever  jointly  agreed  upon  by  the  representa- 


tives of  both  sides  on  any  joint  Red  Cross  team,  the  size 
of  such  team  may  be  increased  or  decreased,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Committee  for  Repatriation  of  Prison- 
ers of  War. 

(c)  The  Commander  of  each  side  shall  cooperate  fully 
with  the  joint  Red  Cross  teams  in  the  performance  of  their 
functions,  and  undertakes  to  insure  the  security  of  the 
personnel  of  the  joint  Red  Cross  team  in  the  area  under 
his  military  control.  The  Commander  of  each  side  shall 
provide  such  logistic,  administrative,  and  communica- 
tions facilities  as  may  be  required  by  the  team  operating 
in  the  territory  under  his  military  control. 

(d)  The  Joint  Red  Cross  teams  shall  be  dissolved  upon 
completion  of  the  program  of  repatriation  of  all  the  prison- 
ers of  w;>r  specified  in  sub-paragraph  51  (a)  hereof,  who 
insist  upon  repatriation. 

58.  (a)  The  Commander  of  each  side  shall  furnish  to 
the  Commander  of  the  other  side  as  soon  as  practicable, 
but  not  later  than  ten  (10)  days  after  this  Armistice 
Agreement  becomes  effective,  the  following  information 
concerning  prisoners  of  war : 

(1)  Complete  data  pertaining  to  the  prisoners  of  war 
who  escaped  since  the  effective  date  of  the  data  last 
exchanged. 

(2)  Insofar  as  practicable,  information  regarding 
name,  nationality,  rank,  and  other  indentification  data, 
date  and  cause  of  death,  and  place  of  burial,  of  those 
prisoners  of  war  who  died  while  in  his  custody. 

(b)  If  any  prisoners  of  war  escape  or  die  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  supplementary  information  specified 
above,  the  detaining  side  shall  furnish  to  the  other  side, 
through  ihe  Committee  for  Repatriation  of  Prisoners  of 
War,  the  data  pertaining  thereto  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sub-paragraph  58  (a)  hereof.  Such  data 
shall  be  furnished  at  10-day  intervals  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  program  of  delivery  and  reception  of  prisoners 
of  war. 

(c)  Any  escaped  prisoner  of  war  who  returns  to  the 
custody  of  the  detaining  side  after  the  completion  of  the 
program  of  delivery  and  reception  of  prisoners  of  war  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  for 
disposition. 

59.  (a)  All  civilians  who,  at  the  time  this  armistice 
agreement  becomes  effective,  are  in  territory  under  the 
military  control  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  United 
Nations  Command,  and  who,  on  24  June  1950,  resided 
north  of  the  military  demarcation  line  established  in  this 
armistice  agreement  shall,  if  they  desire  to  return  home, 
be  permitted  and  assisted  by  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
United  Nations  Command,  to  return  to  the  area  north 
of  the  military  demarcation  line;  and  all  civilians  who, 
at  the  time  this  armistice  agreement  becomes  effective, 
are  in  territory  under  the  military  control  of  the  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Korean  People's  Army  and  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers,  and  who, 
on  24  June  1950,  resided  south  of  the  military  demar- 
cation line  established  in  this  armistice  agreement  shall,  if 
they  desire  to  return  home,  be  permitted  and  assisted 
by  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Korean  People's  Army  j 
and  the  Commander  of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers  j 
to  return  to  the  area  south  of  the  military  demarcation 
line.  The  commander  of  each  side  shall  be  responsible 
for  publicizing  widely  throughout  territory  under  his 
military  control  the  contents  of  the  provisions  of  this 
subparagraph,  and  for  calling  upon  the  appropriate 
civil  authorities  to  give  necessary  guidance  and  assist- 
ance to  all  such  civilians  who  desire  to  return  home. 

(b)  All  civilians  of  foreign  nationality  who,  at  the  time 
this  armistice  agreement  becomes  effective,  are  in  terri- 
tory under  the  military  control  of  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  the  Korean  People's  Army  and  the  Commander 
of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers  shall,  if  they  desire 
to  proceed  to  territory  under  the  military  control  of  the  ; 
Commander-in-Chief,  United  Nations  Command,  be  per- 
mitted and  assisted  to  do  so ;  all  civilians  of  foreign 
nationality  who,  at  the  time  this  armistice  agreement  be- 
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2omes  effective,  are  in  territory  under  the  military  con- 
trol of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  United  Nations  Com- 
mand, shall,  if  they  desire  to  proceed  to  territory  under 
the  military  control  of  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Korean  People's  Army  and  the  Commander  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Volunteers,  be  permitted  and  assisted  to  do  so. 
Hie  Commander  of  each  side  shall  be  responsible  for 
publicizing  widely  throughout  the  territory  under  his  mili- 
tary control  the  contents  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, and  for  calling  upon  the  appropriate  civil 
authorities  to  give  necessary  guidance  and  assistance  to 
all  such  civilians  of  foreign  nationality  who  desire  to 
proceed  to  territory  under  the  military  control  of  the 
sonimander  of  the  other  side. 

(c)  Measures  to  assist  in  the  return  of  civilians  pro- 
vided for  in  sub-paragraph  59  (a)  hereof  and  the  move- 
ment of  civilians  provided  for  in  sub-paragraph  59  (b) 
hereof  shall  be  commenced  by  both  sides  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after   this  armistice  agreement  becomes   effective. 

(d)  (1)  A  committee  for  assisting  the  return  of  dis- 
placed civilians  is  hereby  established.  It  shall  be 
composed  of  four  (4)  officers  of  field  grade,  two  (2) 
of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
United  Nations  Command,  and  two  (2)  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  jointly  by  the  Supreme  Commander  of 
the  Korean  People's  Army  and  the  Commander  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Volunteers.  This  committee  shall, 
under  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Mili- 
tary Armistice  Commission,  be  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating the  specific  plans  of  both  sides  for  assistance 
to  the  return  of  the  above-mentioned  civilians,  and  for 
supervising  the  execution  by  both  sides  of  all  the 
provisions  of  this  armistice  agreement  relating  to  the 
return  of  the  above-mentioned  civilians.  It  shall  he 
the  duty  of  this  committee  to  make  necessary  arrange- 
ments, including  those  of  transportation,  for  expediting 
and  coordinating  the  movement  of  the  above-mentioned 
civilians:  to  select  the  crossing  points  through  which 
the  above-mentioned  civilians  will  cross  the  military 
demarcation  line  ;  to  arrange  for  security  at  the  crossing 
points ;  and  to  carry  out  such  other  functions  as  are 
required  to  accomplish  the  return  of  the  above-men- 
tioned civilians. 

(2)  When  unable  to  reach  agreement  on  any  matter 
relating  to  its  responsibilities,  the  Committee  for  Assist- 
ing: the  Return  of  Displaced  Civilians  shall  immediately 
refer  such  matter  to  the  Military  Armistice  Commission 
for  decision.  The  Committee  for  Assisting  the  Return 
of  Displaced  Civilians  shall  maintain  its  headquarters 
in  proximity  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission. 

(3)  The  Committee  for  Assisting  the  Return  of  Dis- 
placed Civilians  shall  be  dissolved  by  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission  upon  fulfillment  of  its  mission. 

Article  IV 

RECOMMENDATIONS    TO    THE    GOVERNMENTS 
CONCERNED  ON  BOTH  SIDES 

60.  In  order  to  insure  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Korean  question,  the  military  commanders  of  both  sides 
hereby  recommend  to  the  governments  of  the  countries 
concerned  on  both  sides  that,  within  three  (3)  months 
after  the  armistice  agreement  is  signed  and  becomes  effec- 
tive, a  political  conference  of  a  higher  level  of  both  sides 
be  held  by  representatives  appointed  respectively  to  settle 
through  negotiation  the  questions  of  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  Korea,  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Korean  question,  etc. 

Article  V 
MISCELLANEOUS 

61.  Amendments  and  additions  to  this  armistice  agree- 
ment must  be  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  Commanders  of 
the  opposing  sides. 


62.  The  articles  and  paragraphs  of  this  armistice  agree- 
ment shall  remain  in  effect  until  expressly  superseded 
either  by  mutually  acceptable  amendments  and  additions 
or  by  provision  in  an  appropriate  agreement  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  at  a  political  level  between  both  sides. 

63.  All  of  the  provisions  of  this  armistice  agreement, 
other  than  paragraph  12,  shall  become  effective  at  2200 
hours  on  July  27.  1953. 

Done  at  PANMUNJOM,  Korea,  at  1000  hours  on  the 
27th  day  of  July  1953,  in  English,  Korean,  and  Chinese, 
all  texts  being  equally  authentic." 

Nam  II 

General,  Korean  People's  Army,  Senior  Delegate,  Delega- 
tion of  the  Korean  People's  Army  and  the  Chinese  People's 
Volunteers 

William  K.  Harrison,  Jr. 

Lieutenant  General,  United  Slates  Army,  Senior  Delegate , 
United  Nations  Command  Delegation 


Editor's  Note.  The  official  text  of  the  agreement 
reached  Washington  as  this  issue  was  going  to  press.  A 
comparison  with  the  unofficial  text,  as  distributed  by  the 
Department  on  July  26,  disclosed  a  number  of  minor  dif- 
ferences, chiefly  of  a  stylistic  nature.  All  substantive 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  text  as  printed  here;  in 
order  not  to  delay  publication,  changes  in  style,  such  as 
the  capitalization  of  "armistice  agreement,"  "demili- 
tarized zone,"  and  "military  demarcation  line,"  have  not 
been  made. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  AGREEMENT  ON  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR" 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  disposition 
of  the  prisoners  of  war  not  for  direct  repatriation  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  terms  of  reference 
for  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission,  the  Su- 
preme Commander  of  the  Korean  People's  Army  and  the 
Commander  of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Commander  in  Chief,  United  Nations 
Command,  on  the  other  hand,  in  pursuance  of  the  provi- 
sions in  paragraph  61,  article  5  of  the  agreement  concern- 
ing a  military  armistice  in  Korea,  agree  to  conclude  the 
following  temporary  agreement  supplementary  to  the 
armistice  agreement : 

1.  Under  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  4  and  5,  article 
II  of  the  terms  of  reference  for  Neutral  Nations  Repatria- 
tion Commission,  the  United  Nations  Command  has  the 
right  to  designate  the  area  between  the  military  demarca- 
tion line  and  the  eastern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the 
demilitarized  zone  between  the  Imjin  River  on  the  south 
and  the  road  leading  south  from  Okum-Ni  on  the  north- 
east (the  main  road  leading  southeast  from  Panmunjom 
not  included),  as  the  area  within  which  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  will  turn  over  the  prisoners  of  war,  who 
are  not  directly  repatriated  and  whom  the  United  Nations 
Command  has  the  responsibility  for  keeping  under  its 
custody,  to  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commis- 
sion and  the  armed  forces  of  India  for  custody.  The 
United  Nations  Command  shall,  prior  to  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  agreement,  inform  the  side  of  the  Korean 
People's  Army  and  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers  of 
the  approximate  figures  by  nationality  of  such  prisoners 
of  war  held  in  its  custody. 

2.  If  there  are  prisoners  of  war  under  their  custody 


4  The  agreement  was  subsequently  signed  by  Gen.  Mark 
W.  Clark,  Commander-in-Chief,  U.  N.  Command ;  Marshal 
Kim  II  Sung,  Supreme  Commander,  Korean  People's 
Army ;  and  Peng  Teh-Huai,  Commander  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Volunteers. 

6  For  text  of  the  Agreement  on  Prisoners  of  War 
signed  on  June  8,  see  Bulletin  of  June  22,  1953,  p.  866. 
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who  request  not  to  be  directly  repatriated,  the  Korean 
People's  Army  and  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers  have 
the  right  to  designate  the  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Panmun- 
jom  between  the  military  demarcation  line  and  the  west- 
ern and  northern  boundaries  of  the  demilitarized  zone,  as 
the  area  within  which  such  prisoners  of  war  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Com- 
mission and  the  armed  forces  of  India  for  custody.  After 
knowing  that  there  are  prisoners  of  war  under  their  cus- 
tody who  request  not  to  be  directly  repatriated,  the 
Korean  People's  Army  and  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers 
shall  inform  the  United  Nations  Command  side  of  the 
approximate  figures  by  nationality  of  such  prisoners  of 
war. 

3.  In  accordance  with  paragraphs  8,  9,  and  10,  article  I 
of  the  armistice  agreement,  the  following  paragraphs  are 
hereby  provided : 

a.  After  the  cease-fire  comes  into  effect,  unarmed  per- 
sonnel of  each  side  shall  be  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Military  Armistice  Commission  to  enter  the  above- 
mentioned  area  designated  by  their  own  side  to  perform 
(necessary  construction  operations.  None  of  such  per- 
sonnel shall  remain  in  the  above-mentioned  areas  upon 
the  completion  of  the  construction  operations. 

b.  A  definite  number  of  prisoners  of  war  as  decided 
upon  by  both  sides,  who  are  in  the  respective  custody  of 
both  sides  and  who  are  not  directly  repatriated,  shall  be 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Military  Armistice  Commis- 
sion to  be  escorted  respectively  by  a  certain  number  of 
armed  forces  of  the  detaining  sides  to  the  above-mentioned 
areas  of  custody  designated  respectively  by  both  sides 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation 
Commission  and  the  armed  forces  of  India  for  custody. 
After  the  prisoners  of  war  have  been  taken  over,  the 
armed  forces  of  the  detaining  sides  shall  be  withdrawn 
immediately  from  the  areas  of  custody  to  the  area  under 
the  control  of  their  own  side. 

c.  The  personnel  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation 
Commission  and  its  subordinate  bodies,  the  armed  forces 
of  India,  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  India,  the  explaining 
representatives  and  observation  representatives  of  both 
sides,  as  well  as  the  required  material  and  equipment,  for 
exercising  the  function  provided  for  in  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence for  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission  shall 
be  specifically  authorized  by  the  Military  Armistice  Com- 
mission to  have  the  complete  freedom  of  movement  to, 
from,  and  within  the  above-mentioned  areas  designated 
respectively  by  both  sides  for  the  custody  of  prisoners  of 
war. 

4.  The  provisions  of  sub-paragraph  3C  of  this  agree- 
ment shall  not  be  construed  as  derogating  from  the  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  those  personnel  mentioned  above  under 
paragraph  11,  article  I  of  the  armistice  agreement. 

5.  This  agreement  shall  be  abrogated  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  mission  provided  for  in  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence for  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission. 

Done  at  Panmunjom,  Korea,  at  1000  hours  on  the  27th 
day  of  July  1953,  in  Korean,  Chinese,  and  English,  all 
texts  being  equally  authentic. 


Korean  Armistice  Problems 

Press  Conference  Remarks  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  389  dated  July  21 

I  am  sure  that  the  topic  which  is  on  the  minds 
of  most  of  us,  as  it  is  on  my  mind,  is  the  question 
of  Korea  and  whether  or  not  there  will  be  an 
armistice  in  Korea.  I  know  that  you  would  like 
me  to  tell  you  what  the  answer  to  that  question  is. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  shall  have  to  disappoint  you  in 
that  respect  and  not  make  any  prophecies. 


The  prospects  for  an  armistice  in  Korea  have 
gone  up  and  down  and  up  and  down  so  many  times 
that  I  think  it  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  keep  a 
steady  view,  not  to  become  elated,  enthusiastic, 
before  the  event  or  to  become  depressed  before 
the  event.  We  are,  of  course,  hopeful  that  there 
will  be  an  armistice,  but  to  go  beyond  that  would 
be  inaccurate.  There  are  still  matters  that  need 
to  be  ironed  out,  and  one  can  never  be  confident  of 
the  Communist  intentions  until  they  are  fully  re- 
flected in  their  actual  deeds.  We  do  not  have  that 
yet  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  a  number  of  details  in  relation  to  the 
armistice — the  question  of  remapping  the  line; 
the  question  of  the  physical  arrangements  for 
handling  prisoners  of  war  of  various  categories — 
problems,  I  believe,  of  translation.  These  are 
matters  which  ought  not  to  be  an  insoluble  diffi- 
culty if  there  is  a  real  will  to  conclude  the  armis- 
tice, but  whether  or  not  there  is  that  will  is  the 
factor  which  is  uncertain  and  will  remain  uncer- 
tain until  the  last  moment. 

There  are  no  qualifications  that  I  am  aware  of 
to  the  assurance,  which  I  referred  to  in  my  radio 
talk  the  other  night  with  Mr.  Robertson,1  that 
President  Rhee  will  not  take  any  measures  to 
impede  the  carrying  out  of  the  armistice.  There 
are,  of  course,  a  very  large  number  of  matters 
which  are  for  discussion  between  our  two  Govern- 
ments. Those  were  revealed  in  the  letter  of  June 
6  which  President  Eisenhower  wrote  to  President 
Rhee.2  They  relate  to  questions  of  economic  aid, 
a  mutual  security  pact,  and  consultation  in  con- 
nection with  the  political  conference  which  will 
follow  an  armistice. 

All  of  these  matters  were  fully  discussed  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Robertson  when  he  was  in 
Korea  with  President  Rhee.  He  has  brought  back 
further  ideas  of  President  Rhee  on  those  matters. 
Secretary  Robertson  has  in  turn  discussed  them 
with  the  President,  with  myself,  and  with  congres- 
sional leaders.  He  appeared  before  both  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  the  further  views 
of  our  Government  with  respect  to  those  matters 
are  being  communicated  to  President  Rhee.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  those  matters  need  be  or,  in 
fact,  can  be  finally  resolved  before  an  armistice. 
That  was  made  perfectly  clear  to  President  Rhee. 
For  example,  a  security  treaty  would  have  to  go 
before  the  Senate  for  ratification,  and  probably  it 
will  not  be  practical  to  do  that  at  this  session  of 
Congress.  That  was  explored  while  Assistant 
Secretary  Robertson  was  in  Korea,  and  we  were 
advised  by  Senator  Knowland  that  it  would  not 
be  practical,  probably,  to  deal  with  matters  of 

that  sort  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

***** 


1  Bulletin  of  July  27, 1953,  p.  99. 

2  Ibid.,  June  15,  1953,  p.  835. 
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We  have  a  firm  idea  that  at  least  two  nations 
hould  be  there  [at  the  political  conference  to  fol- 
ow  an  armistice] .  One  is  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
,nd  the  other  is  the  United  States.  Undoubtedly 
he  U.N.  Assembly  will  meet  and  will  designate  a 
[elegation,  I  suppose,  which  will  take  part  in  the 
»olitical  conference.  But  we  have  not  given  any 
(articular  thought  to  the  composition  of  such  a 
[elegation,  which  would  be  determined  by  the 
Jeneral  Assembly  after  it  meets.  I  assume  that 
n  the  other  side  there  will  be  representatives  of 
he  so-called  Peoples  Government  of  North  Korea, 
>resumably  the  Chinese  Communist  regime,  and 
>ossibly  the  Soviet  Union,  but  that  latter  is  specu- 
ation  because  the  decision  on  their  side  about 
tarticipation  will  be  made  by  them  and  not  by  us. 

Now  as  to  agenda,  I  think  what  I  said  at  an 
arlier  news  conference 3  as  best  as  I  recall,  is  that 
ve  would  not  necessarily  exclude  the  possibility 
if  some  other  questions  coming  up,  and  I  particu- 
arly  referred  to  the  point  which  had  been  made 
everal  times  by  President  Eisenhower,  by  myself, 
md  was  referred  to  in  the  three  Foreign  Minis- 
ers'  communique  *  to  the  effect  that  we  would  not 
xpect  a  truce  in  Korea  to  release  forces  for  ag- 
ression elsewhere.  Now,  you  can  say  that  is  a 
Korean  problem,  or  you  can  say  it's  a  problem 
vhich  relates  and  extends  beyond  Korea,  but  we 
vould  not  certainly  exclude  discussion  on  that 
>oint. 


nas  agreed  to  negotiate  promptly  a  security  treaty 
along  the  lines  of  the  United  States-Philippine 
Mutual  Security  Treaty,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions drawn  from  the  United  States-Japan  Se- 
curity Treaty  which  President  Rhee  has  indicated 
he  thought  would  be  desirable. 

It  has  been  agreed  that,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
an  armistice,  I  would  be  prepared  promptly  to 
meet  with  President  Rhee  at  a  time  and  place  to  be 
mutually  determined,  with  a  view  to  concerting 
our  policies  at  the  political  conference  which  will 
follow  an  armistice,  thus  assuring  the  maximum 
chance  that  the  conference  will  achieve  a  unifica- 
tion of  Korea. 

We  have  agreed,  in  concert  with  our  principal 
allies,  that  in  the  event  the  Communists  should 
renew  their  aggression  in  Korea  after  an  armi- 
stice, we  shall  vigorously  act  to  restore  peace  and 
security. 

The  present  is  a  time  when  rumors  are  rife  and 
when  it  is  necessary  to  be  steady  in  our  purpose 
and  in  our  trust  in  our  friends. 

We  assume  that  President  Rhee,  despite  his  mis- 
givings, will  abide  by  his  assurances  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Robertson.  President  Rhee,  in  turn,  can  be 
confident  that  the  United  States  will  loyally  sup- 
port the  Republic  of  Korea  in  the  rebuilding  of  its 
land  and  in  the  attainment  of  its  honorable  objec- 
tives. 


statement  by  the  Secretary 

>ress  release  393  dated  July  22 

The  question  of  an  armistice  is  up  to  the  Com- 
nunists.  We  retain  confidence  that  President 
Ihee  will  honor  the  assurances  he  has  given.  He 
>ersonally  wrote  President  Eisenhower  under  date 
>f  July  11,  1953,  that,  in  deference  to  the  Presi- 
lent's  request,  he  would  not  obstruct  in  any 
nanner  the  implementation  of  the  armistice  terms. 
)n  the  same  date  he  wrote  to  me  that,  while  he 
[uestions  the  wisdom  of  a  truce,  he  has  yielded  his 
onvictions  to  U.S.  policies.  A  truce,  he  wrote  to 
ne,  will  now  be  signed  and  the  Republic  of  Korea 
vill  abide  by  its  agreement  to  give  the  United 
Nations  another  chance  to  try  to  unify  Korea  by 
)olitical  negotiation. 

President  Rhee  has  sought  various  assurances 
:rom  the  United  States  and  has  reserved  his  Gov- 
ernment's position  in  the  event  of  a  collapse  of  the 
)olitical  talks  which  would  follow  an  armistice. 
Chis  we  believe  he  is  entitled  to  do.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  assurances  sought,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
nent  has  responded  to  the  best  of  its  ability. 

The  President  has  agreed  to  initiate,  immedi- 
itely  upon  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice,  a  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation  which  will  cover  a  4  to  5 
rear  period  and  involve  heavy  expenditures.    He 


'  Ibid.,  June  29,  1953,  p.  908. 
4  Ibid.,  July  27, 1953,  p.  104. 
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Netherlands  Approves  European 
Defense  Community  Treaty 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  395  dated  July  23 

The  Second  Chamber  of  the  Netherlands  Par- 
liament today  voted  approval  of  the  treaty  which 
will  establish  the  European  Defense  Community. 
The  action  of  the  Netherlands  Parliament  shows 
clearly  that  the  movement  toward  European  unity, 
despite  inevitable  obstacles  and  delays,  is  steadily 
going  forward.  I  believe  unity  offers  our  Euro- 
pean friends  their  strongest  assurance  of  freedom 
and  security,  their  best  hope  of  lasting  peace,  and 
their  greatest  opportunity  for  economic  and  social 
advancement. 

The  American  people,  I  know,  will  welcome 
this  constructive  step,  not  only  because  of  their 
deep  and  demonstrated  interest  in  European  unity, 
but  because  of  our  conviction  that  the  need  for 
unity  transcends  the  problems  and  tensions  of  the 
present  and  has  implications  that  extend  far  into 
the  future. 

The  statesmen  and  people  of  the  Netherlands 
can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  have  been  at 
the  forefront  of  this  movement, 
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America's  Stake  in  a  Healthy  Free-World  Economy 


by  Samuel  G.  Waugh 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 1 


It  occurred  to  me  that,  rather  than  attempt  an 
erudite  discourse,  you  might  at  the  outset  be  in- 
terested in  several  of  the  particularly  sharp  im- 
pressions I  have  gained  during  the  last  60  days. 

First,  there  is  the  question  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  an  institution.  I  am  deeply  impressed  by 
the  necessity  for  the  United  States,  and  indeed 
for  the  free  world,  that  there  be  an  effective  and 
responsible  Department  of  State.  Our  interna- 
tional responsibilities  today  are  so  great  and  we 
are  all  to  such  a  great  extent  dependent  upon  the 
skill  with  which  our  international  relations  are 
conducted  that  none  of  us  can  be  content  with  any- 
thing less  than  the  most  effective  agency  for  han- 
dling our  international  affairs. 

It  is  clearly  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  his  principal  assistants  to  do  their 
utmost  in  creating  such  an  institution.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  the  responsibility  of  all  of  us  as 
citizens  to  see  that  criticism  of  the  Department  is 
constructive  and  not  destructive. 

In  view  of  the  limited  time  I  have  been  in  the 
Department,  I  feel  competent  only  to  comment  on 
the  professional  and  technical  staff  immediately 
under  my  j  urisdiction.  And  with  respect  to  these 
career  people,  I  can  unequivocally  state  that  they 
are,  by  and  large,  a  highly  qualified,  hard-working 
group  of  people.  Indeed,  before  accepting  my 
present  position,  I  was  reliably  informed  that  the 
staff  in  the  economic  offices  under  my  jurisdiction 
was  competent.  My  experience  in  the  last  2 
months  has  confirmed  these  statements. 

A  second,  and  as  you  will  note  an  unrelated, 
point  that  I  should  like  to  make  is  how  one  gets 
along  with  other  countries.  It  is  common  today, 
and  thoroughly  understandable,  for  a  great  many 

1  Address  made  before  the  University  of  Illinois  Insti- 
tute on  International  Trade  at  Monticello,  111.,  on  July 
18  (press  release  386  dated  July  17). 
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Americans  to  be  impatient  with  our  allies  in  the 
free  world,  to  wonder  at  their  actions  and  inac- 
tion, and  to  allow  this  impatience  to  take  the  form 
of  criticism  of  Washington  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  its  alleged  failure  to  get  our  friends 
abroad  to  do  the  things  which  we  believe  they 
should  do.  This  criticism  is  put  in  various  forms. 
Some  say  that  as  long  as  we  are  giving  and  have 
given  so  much  money  to  these  people,  they  cer- 
tainly should  be  willing  to  do  the  many  things 
we  believe  they  ought.  Others  insist  that  the 
United  States  is  invariably  out-negotiated.  It  is 
said  that  we  are  the  only  ones  that  make 
concessions. 

Now  against  these  criticisms,  one  of  the  things 
that  I  have  come  to  realize  is  the  enormous  problem 
of  dealing  on  a  cooperative  and  nondictatorial 
basis  with  a  large  number  of  countries  with  diverse 
interests,  with  varying  traditions,  and  a  multitude 
of  governmental  systems.  It  is  useful  to  realize 
that  we  are  dealing  with  sovereign  countries,  proud 
of  their  independence,  all  of  which  are  responsive 
in  one  way  or  another  to  their  own  people,  and 
whose  governments  will  stand  or  fall  on  the  basis 
of  this  consent.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
police-state  techniques  of  the  Communist  world, 
which  maintains  an  iron  control  backed  by  mili- 
tary power  and  a  controlled  government. 

In  short,  it  is  essential  to  put  this  coalition  we 
have  in  the  free  world  in  its  proper  perspective 
and  appreciate  the  elementary  fact  that  coalition 
calls  for  continual  give  and  take,  with  no  one  coun- 
try calling  all  the  shots  and  with  other  countries 
making  all  the  concessions. 

The  third  impression  which  has  been  so  sharply 
brought  home  to  me  is  the  great  and  unpredictable 
effects  very  small  actions  taken  by  the  United 
States  can  have  on  our  friends  and  allies  abroad. 
And  I  am  talking  here  not  about  those  actions 
which  are  necessarily  aimed  at  the  international 
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situation  but  more  of  those  things  we  do  which 
iave  a  quite  coincidental  effect  on  international 
iffairs. 

Let  me  say  here  that  one  of  the  most  interesting 
experiences  about  Washington  is  the  fact  that,  once 
[  took  over  my  office,  there  has  been  a  constant 
stream  of  ambassadors  and  ministers  who  have 
some  in  to  see  me  to  pay  what  are  called  courtesy 
jails.  This  is  their  manner  of  welcoming  me  to 
Washington,  and  I  have  been  provided  a  remark- 
ible  opportunity  to  meet  a  distinguished  group  of 
representatives  from  a  wide  number  of  countries. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  these  courtesy  visits  not  to 
make  any  request  or  to  attempt  to  transact  any 
serious  business.  However,  in  each  case  there  has 
3een  a  constant  thread  of  deep  concern  expressed 
ay  all  these  people  as  to  where  the  United  States 
svas  going  in  its  foreign  economic  policy.  These 
imbassadors  and  ministers  pointed  out  again  and 
igain  the  deep  effects  various  American  actions 
lave  had  upon  their  own  economies,  in  each  case 
far  beyond  what  I  would  have  imagined.  The 
Dutch,  the  Danes,  and  the  Italians  have  all  been 
idversely  affected  by  our  restrictions  over  the  im- 
ports of  dairy  products.  The  gallant  Finns,  strug- 
gling to  survive,  have  had  their  meager  exports 
of  doors  affected  by  boycotts  in  this  country.  The 
Commonwealth  Ambassadors  from  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa  are  vitally  concerned 
with  what  we  shall  do  about  the  imports  of  wool. 

What  I  have  come  to  realize,  in  a  way  I  never 
understood  before,  are  the  implications  of  Amer- 
ican dominance  in  the  world  today.  One  of  the 
major  tasks  before  America  and  one  of  the  tasks 
of  groups  such  as  this  is  to  impress  upon  the  Amer- 
ican public  the  implications  of  our  actions.  Only 
as  we  realize  the  significance  of  these  actions  can 
we  consider  and  in  time  reach  sound  decisions  on 
the  kinds  of  policies  we  should  decide  upon  in  the 
future. 

The  presence  of  all  of  you  during  this  past  week 
%t  this  conference  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  the 
mounting  appreciation  of  problems  confronting 
this  country  in  the  foreign  economic  field. 

In  the  remaining  time,  I  should  like  to  give  some 
indication  of  why  this  economic  aspect  of  our  inter- 
national relations,  and  indeed  the  economic  situ- 
ation of  the  free  world,  is  of  such  critical  impor- 
tance to  us  and  to  our  allies.  Then  I  believe  it 
may  be  useful  to  indicate  two  or  three  of  the  areas 
of  economic  activity  which  pose  difficult  problems 
that  need  to  be  analyzed  on  an  urgent  basis  and  for 
which  solutions  must  be  found. 

Economic  strength  and  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  are  of  critical  importance  to  the  free  world. 
The  present  strength  and  the  rate  of  growth  to- 
day are  inadequate  for  the  minimum  security  of 
the  free  world,  and  in  turn  the  United  States. 
Massive  foreign  assistance  has  gone  out  to  our 
allies  abroad  in  the  postwar  period,  and  such  aid 


has  been  given  not  for  altruistic  purposes  but  to 
serve  our  own  immediate  security  objectives. 

This  aid  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  economic 
weakness.  Our  friends  feel  that  the  strength  of 
the  free  world  is  inadequate  so  long  as  they  are 
incapable  on  their  own  resources  of  maintaining, 
in  cooperation  with  us,  a  defense  force  and  internal 
political  and  economic  stability  adequate  to  meet 
the  great  threat  posed  for  us  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites. 

To  test  adequately  where  we  stand  regarding 
free  world  economic  strength  requires  some  bench- 
marks. It  is  insufficient  to  say  that  we  need  more 
strength  or  that  our  rate  of  growth  must  be  ac- 
celerated. One  of  the  important  benchmarks  is 
the  rival  economic  strength  and  growth  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 


Soviet  Economic  Progress 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  remarkable  and  dis- 
heartening economic  progress  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  While  we  do  not  have  the  firm  statistical 
basis  for  evaluating  the  growth  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  do  for  the  free  countries  of  the 
world,  we  do  have  intelligent  estimates,  and  they 
are  not  reassuring.  Let  us  take  the  four  elements 
on  which  a  strong  civilian  or  military  economy 
must  be  based  :  coal,  steel,  oil,  and  electricity. 

Since  1940  the  Soviet  Union  has  doubled  its  pro- 
duction of  coal.  While  Soviet  production  of  coal 
is  still  only  52  percent  of  ours,  the  rate  of  increase 
of  production  is  the  key  element  to  consider.  Steel 
production  was  also  practically  doubled  in  this 
period  and  is  now  29  percent  of  U.S.  production, 
but  is  three-fifths  of  Western  European  capacity. 
Production  of  petroleum  which  was  at  31  million 
tons  in  1940  is  today  at  47  million  tons,  and  well  on 
its  way  to  surpassing  production  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. Electric  power  within  the  Soviet  Union  is 
only  23  percent  of  that  in  the  United  States  but 
the  increase  from  1940  to  the  present  time  is  69 
billion  kilowatt  hours.  This  is  very  rapid  prog- 
ress indeed. 

Any  comparison  with  the  industrial  potential 
of  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  made  with  Western 
Europe  rather  than  with  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  comparative  figures  are  startling. 
If  the  rate  of  increase  continues,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  sometime  in  the  1960's  the  economic 
strength  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  intersect  and 
pass  that  of  Western  Europe.  This  is  not  a  reas- 
suring situation  but  a  factor  which  we  must  always 
bear  in  mind. 

The  picture  which  is  posed  to  the  United  States 
is  one  of  rapidly  mounting  Soviet  Union  strength, 
arising  out  of  a  land  mass  rich  in  natural  resources, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion. In  the  preceding  analysis,  no  account  has 
been  taken  of  the  potential  contribution  of  eco- 
nomic strength  which  may  be  expected  to  come 
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from  the  satellite  countries  or  from  Communist 
China.  When  we  assume  aggressive  Soviet  inten- 
tions— which  we  must  in  the  absence  of  concrete 
indications  of  contrary  objectives — the  United 
States  is  confronted  by  a  growing  potential  of 
economic  power,  much  of  which  can  be  devoted,  as 
Soviet  rulers  wish,  to  aggressive  adventures. 

Now,  against  this  picture,  we  hear  it  proposed 
from  time  to  time  that  our  allies  are  unworthy  of 
us ;  that  they  do  too  little  for  themselves ;  that  in 
fact  we  cannot  afford  our  allies.  The  people  sug- 
gesting this  view  insist  that  they  are  not  isola- 
tionists; they  present  themselves  as  realists.  I 
submit  that  the  only  realist,  in  the  face  of  the 
international  situation  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted today  and  into  the  future,  is  the  man  who 
sees  clearly  the  necessity  of  constantly  closer  re- 
lationships among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
This  association  is  indispensable  to  our  mutual 
security  and  certainly  vital  to  America's  security. 

While  this  requirement  of  cooperation  within 
the  free  world  is  generally  recognized  in  its  polit- 
ical and  its  military  forms,  it  appears  to  be  less 
evident  when  one  considers  the  economic  area. 

If  we  look  at  the  Soviet  system  again  for  a 
moment,  we  see  a  police  state  devoting  its  ener- 
gies to  the  construction  of  the  basic  economic 
elements  essential  to  a  rapidly  expanding  indus- 
trial state,  with  its  implied  military  strength. 
Certainly  the  free  world  has  an  equal  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  its  energies  are  at  least  equally 
devoted  to  the  same  purposes. 

Our  common  military  forces  in  the  free  world 
and  indispensable  political  stability  rest  upon  an 
economic  foundation.  One  of  the  major  problems 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  confronting  the 
United  States  is  to  design  an  economic  program  for 
the  free  world  which  will  be  an  appropriate  ad- 
junct to  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
military  and  political  spheres. 

It  was  with  this  problem  in  mind  and  with  the 
clear  recognition  of  the  responsibility  for  leader- 
ship which  rests  on  the  United  States  that  the 
President  has  asked  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
commission  to  reassess  American  foreign  economic 
policy  and  to  recommend  the  next  steps  to  be  taken 
domestically  and  internationally.2  This  study, 
which  is  expected  to  get  under  way  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  must  be  completed  early  next  year 
in  time  for  consideration  and  action  by  the  Con- 
gress early  in  1954. 

This  administration  is  determined  to  examine 
the  patchwork  of  laws  and  regulations  which  now 
exist  in  our  own  approach  to  international  eco- 
nomic affairs  and,  on  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  to 
develop  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gram which  we  hope  will  find  some  answers  to  the 
economic  questions  and  economic  ills  which  con- 
front us  and  our  allies. 


2  Bulletin  of  May  25,  1953,  p.  747. 
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We  are  the  leaders  in  this  world  of  ours,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  and  this  country  must  take  the 
domestic  measures  necessary  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease its  own  economic  health  and  to  support  and 
participate  in  coordinated  actions  with  other 
countries,  to  help  solve  our  economic  and  political 
problems. 

Without  attempting  to  suggest  what  the  solu- 
tions are,  it  may  be  useful  to  outline  three  main 
categories  of  problems,  the  finding  of  solutions  to 
which  is  vital  to  us  and  to  our  allies. 

The  first  problem  is  that  of  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials. The  second  is  that  of  investment  capital. 
The  third — and  one  with  which  you  are  all  famil- 
iar— is  the  acute  weakness,  or  what  might  even 
be  called  the  breakdown,  of  the  trading  system  of 
the  free  world. 

The  Problem  of  Food  Surpluses 

With  respect  to  food  and  raw  materials,  the 
free  world  is  confronted  by  a  bitter  paradox.  The 
United  States,  without  question  the  most  efficient 
producer  of  a  large  range  of  agricultural  products, 
is  bewildered  by  mounting  surpluses  of  various 
products  and  naturally  turns  to  the  international 
market.  It  needs  to  be  stated  here,  of  course,  that 
many  of  the  surpluses  that  are  in  the  headlines 
today  arise  out  of  certain  rigidities  of  the  present 
agricultural  program,  as  Secretary  Benson  has 
indicated. 

Nonetheless,  if  we  take  a  long  view  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  food  producing 
and  consuming  world,  it  is  vital  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  a  very  important  segment  of  our 
economy — and  not  just  farmers  but  all  those  peo- 
ple whose  income  to  some  extent  depends  upon  the 
handling  and  processing  of  food — that  there  be  a 
large  and  stable  market  for  American  farm  prod- 
ucts abroad.  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  suggest 
that  in  its  present  condition  the  free  world  offers 
such  assurances. 

'  Now,  the  other  part  of  this  paradox  is  the  fact 
that,  while  production  of  foodstuffs  has  tended 
to  increase  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  in  no 
area  outside  the  United  States  and  Canada  has 
the  increase  in  the  supply  of  food  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  population.  War,  internal  unrest, 
transfer  of  resources  to  industrial  activity — all 
of  these  have  contributed  to  the  inadequacy  of 
food  production  measured  against  the  require- 
ments of  the  free  world.  In  short,  food  is  a  prob- 
lem in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Far  East  and  to 
some  extent  in  Latin  America. 

Present  or  prospective  inadequacy  of  food  sup- 
ply holds  the  threat  of  hunger  and  internal  unrest. 
In  other  countries,  especially  Western  Europe,  it 
has  meant  increased  reliance  on  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  supplies,  with  a  consequent  major 
new  requirement  for  dollars.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
argued  that  the  necessity  of  buying,  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  food  previously  pro- 
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duced  from  indigenous  sources  or  from  third  mar- 
kets calls  today  for  about  $2  billion  worth  of  ex- 
penditures over  and  above  expenditures  made  in 
previous  periods.  This  $2  billion  comes  quite 
close  to  approximating  the  dollar  gap. 

What  must  be  found  then  is  a  solution  for  the 
free  world  which  will  see  an  adequate  movement 
of  food  to  the  countries  in  the  free  world  and  one 
which  gives  assurances  to  this  country  that  there 
will  be  adequate  and  stable  markets  abroad  for 
the  products  of  its  efficient  agricultural  industry. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  food  and  raw 
material  problem  which  must  be  given  careful 
consideration,  and  that  might  be  called  the  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  of  the  free  world  as  a  whole,  for  con- 
stantly increasing  supplies  of  strategic  materials. 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  United  States 
is  now  self-sufficient  in  only  9  out  of  38  minerals 
vital  to  U.S.  industry.  The  report  of  the  Mate- 
rials Policy  Commission3  prepared  under  the 
chairmanship  of  William  Paley  forecasts  even 
greater  dependency  on  outside  sources  in  coming 
years.  Along  with  our  growing  need  and  the  need 
of  our  allies  tor  raw  materials  for  the  industrial 
plant  of  the  free  world,  there  has  been  inadequate 
new  discovery,  exploitation,  and  development  of 
raw  materials. 

Most  of  the  needed  materials  come  from  sections 
of  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  and  Af- 
rica, which  in  the  past  decade  have  been  disrupted 
by  tides  of  nationalism,  political  unrest,  and  eco- 
nomic instability.  To  the  underdeveloped  areas, 
exploitation  of  natural  resources  frequently  is 
viewed  as  only  another  variety  of  imperialism. 

Along  with  the  problem  of  greater  need  is  the 
corollary  problem  of  surpluses  in  world  demand. 
You  and  I  are  familiar  with  the  difficulties  en- 
countered during  the  depression  days  with  one- 
crop  farms.  Extend  that  to  one-crop  countries 
and  you  can  readily  understand  the  economic 
chaos  resulting  from  sharp  fluctuations  in  world 
market  prices  of  primary  raw  materials.  The  in- 
stability of  prices  has  resulted  not  only  in  political 
unrest  but  in  inability  of  countries  to  plan  their 
economic  development. 

In  recent  years  we  are  receiving  more  and  more 
suggestions  from  the  raw  material  producing 
countries  for  some  sort  of  international  system  to 
stabilize  commodity  prices.  While  we  believe 
that  competition  in  the  long  run  is  the  only  force 
that  can  make  fair  decisions  in  the  field  of  trade, 
we  cannot  lightly  brush  aside  the  need  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas  for  assurances  on  the  market- 
ability of  their  products.  Confronted  with  a  sim- 
ilar situation  in  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
wheat,  we  became  one  of  the  principal  proponents 
of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  We  can- 
not but  take  seriously  this  drive  on  the  part  of  the 

lIbid.,  July  14, 1952,  p.  54. 
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underdeveloped  areas  for  some  assurance  on  the 
stability  of  the  price  structure  for  some  of  their 
basic  exports. 

Encouragement  to  Private  Investment  Abroad 

The  second  major  problem  is  that  of  capital  in- 
vestment. The  new  administration  has  madej 
clear  that  it  will  do  all  it  can  to  encourage  a  high! 
level  of  investment  abroad  by  American  private 
enterprise.  Not  only  the  capital,  but  the  mana- 
gerial skills,  technical  competence,  and  engineer- 
ing ability  of  American  firms  can  have  an  impor- 
tant impact  upon  foreign  productivity  and  eco- 
nomic development.  The  question  naturally 
arises  as  to  what  lengths  the  U.S.  Government  can 
appropriately  go  in  encouraging  or  offering  incen- 
tives for  investment  overseas  by  American  firms. 
I  recently  attended  a  meeting  in  Washington 
called  by  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Treas- 
ury to  discuss  just  this  problem.  That  meeting 
was  attended  by  many  of  the  outstanding  indus- 
trialists and  financiers  of  this  country.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  discussion  that  night  a  committee  was 
formed  to  evaluate  the  problem  and  to  see  what 
positive  steps  can  be  taken  by  this  Government  to 
encourage  such  investment. 

No  matter  how  successful  we  may  be  in  en- 
couraging American  private  investment  to  go 
abroad,  this  investment  will  be  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  amounts  of  capital  the  free  world 
requires. 

Total  direct  U.S.  private  investment  abroad  is 
estimated  today  as  being  something  in  the  area 
of  $11  billion.  The  vast  bulk  of  this  investment 
is  in  Canada,  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  in 
Middle  East  petroleum.  We  can  anticipate  that 
American  investment  will  go  into  industrial  ex- 
pansion in  minerals  exploration,  development,  and 
processing.  But  there  remain  those  basic  seg- 
ments of  the  free  world  economy  to  which  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  the  private  investor  will  be 
attracted — transportation,  port  development,  irri- 
gation, water  supply.  The  major  sources  of  capi- 
tal for  these  endeavors  must  be  indigenous.  The 
primary  responsibility  for  attracting  such  capital 
rests,  of  course,  with  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  such  potential  capital  resides. 

There  will  remain  an  important  field  for  inter- 
national institutions  such  as  the  International 
Bank  and  also  for  the  public  lending  activities  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  prejudge  this  question  for, 
as  I  stated  earlier,  it  is  not  my  intention  here  to 
outline  solutions.  It  is  vital,  however,  for  all  of 
us  to  recognize  the  gravity  of  this  problem  of  capi- 
tal investment  and  to  appreciate  that  today  there 
appear  to  be  no  immediately  discernible  solutions 
which  assure  us  that  the  capital  necessary  for  mini- 
mum economic  development  in  the  free  world  is 
available. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  most  crucial  issue  facing 
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the  United  States  in  its  foreign  economic  policy, 
namely,  the  principal  and  basic  weaknesses  of  the 
free  world  trading  system. 

As  you  know  from  your  analysis  in  the  last 
few  days,  the  efficient  exchange  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  an 
economic  system.  Whatever  may  be  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  Soviet  machine,  artificial  barriers  re- 
stricting the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  is  not 
one  of  them.  The  Marxist  machine  determines 
what  it  wishes  to  produce,  decides  where  it  will 
be  produced,  and  presumably  attempts  to  achieve 
this  production  with  the  most  efficient  use  of  basic 
resources.  We  would  all  agree  that  any  totali- 
tarian machine,  where  decisions  of  this  sort  are 
made  by  bureaucrats,  has  built  into  it  grave  in- 
efficiencies which  a  competitive  private  enterprise 
system  does  not.  Nonetheless,  tneir  system  is  not 
weakened  by  artificial  barriers  to  the  movement  of 
goods  produced  by  such  devices  as  inconvertibility 
of  currencies,  multilateral  exchange  rates,  quotas, 
discrimination,  and  protectionism.  In  short, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  free  world  is  not 
making  adequate  use  of  its  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity, its  raw  material  resources,  its  ingenuity, 
its  investment— of  all  of  its  great  economic 
resources. 

An  argument  one  frequently  hears  is  that  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  is,  unfortunately,  devoted  to 
discriminating  against  American  goods ;  that  cur- 
rency restrictions  are  designed  to  frustrate  the 
American  exporter;  that  our  allies  are  unwilling 
to  permit  the  import  of  American  goods  and  that 
this  attitude  is  all  the  more  deplorable  "in  view  of 
all  we  have  done  for  them." 

I  would  submit  that  there  is  something  much 
more  fundamental  involved  in  this  situation  than 
any  idle  protectionism  on  the  part  of  our  friends 
against  American  goods.  On  the  other  hand  I 
would  not  say  that  many  of  these  restrictions  do 
not  have  some  indication  of  protectionism  con- 
tained within  them.  But,  if  we  are  to  find  solu- 
tions, we  have  got  to  have  an  accurate  assessment 
of  the  problem. 

The  Dollar-Gap  Problem 

The  basic  problem  is  simple.  Our  friends  just 
do  not  have  enough  dollars  to  buy  the  things  they 
would  like  to  get  from  this  market,  or,  more  im-  ( 
portantly,  that  we  would  like  to  sell  them.  They 
can  get  these  dollars  in  only  a  few  ways.  They 
can  get  them  from  private  U.S.  investors,  from, 
public  institutions  such  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank  or  the  International  Bank.  But  investment 
to  be  attractive  must  have  the  promise  of  profits, 
interest,  and  dollars.  It  must,  furthermore,  have 
the  promise  of  eventual  repatriation  of  capital. 

Dollars  can  be  made  available  through  grant 
assistance,  as  has  been  the  case  of  the  $40-odd 


billion  we  have  made  available  to  the  free  world 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  We  are  all  agreed 
that  this  is  an  unsatisfactory  and  undesirable 
means  of  providing  dollars  to  our  allies. 

And  finally  we  come  down  to  trade — imports  of 
goods  and  services.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  our 
purchase  of  goods  and  use  of  the  services  of  our 
friends,  and,  of  course,  of  such  collateral  activities 
as  tourist  expenditures,  that  these  precious  dollars 
will  be  made  available. 

President  Eisenhower  has  stated  that  the  very 
security  of  our  country  is  involved  in  trade.  In 
the  President's  own  words : 

We  must  trade  with  others  or  we  cannot  exist,  and  that 
is  the  material  foundation  of  our  whole  foreign  policy. 

Expanding  trade  and  lessened  restrictions  are  vital 
elements  in  our  common  defense  of  freedom  and  our  com- 
mon struggle  for  world  peace. 

Earlier  I  indicated  the  stake  the  agricultural 
community  had  in  the  export  market.  The  Ameri- 
can economy  as  a  whole  has  a  vital  interest  in  this 
market. 

In  1952  our  exports  amounted  to  over  $16  billion. 
This  includes  nearly  half  of  our  wheat  produc- 
tion, %  of  our  cotton  and  rice  production,  and  ^ 
of  our  production  of  tobacco.  We  also  export 
more  than  i/5  of  our  output  of  tractors.  On  the 
other  hand  we  are  importing  at  a  rate  of  less  than 
$11  billion  a  year.  With  the  reduction  of  military 
and  economic  assistance  programs,  we  will  either 
have  to  decrease  our  exports  or  increase  our 
imports  to  bridge  the  gap. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  United  States  can 
solve  the  dollar-gap  problem  merely  by  a  U.S.  re- 
duction in  tariffs,  simplification  of  customs  pro- 
cedures, and  so  forth.  Our  allies  must  also  take 
/  constructive  action.  They  must  eliminate  their 
(own  trade  barriers,  revamp  their  financial,  ex- 
change, and  credit  policies ;  efficient  tax  programs 
must  be  instituted  in  those  countries.  Underde- 
veloped countries  in  need  of  capital  must  take 
action  to  improve  the  climate  for  domestic  and 
foreign  investment.  However,  the  major  respon- 
sibility for  leadership  in  this  field  is  on  the  United 
States.    As  the  President  has  stated : 

Our  leadership  in  the  free  world  imposes  upon  us  a 
special  responsibility  to  encourage  the  commerce  that 
can  assist  so  greatly  in  bringing  economic  health  to  all 
people. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  like  to  say  one  word 
about  the  responsibility  of  American  industry  to 
support  the  programs  proposed  by  our  President 
in  this  field.  All  of  our  activities  are  aimed  pri- 
marily at  our  own  self-benefit.  This  places  upon 
men  like  yourselves  a  responsibility  to  inform  the 
people  of  this  country  what  is  at  stake  for  Ameri- 
can industry,  American  labor,  and  American 
agriculture. 
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ood  for  East  Germany 

Hiite  House  press  release  dated  July  20 

Following  are  the  texts  of  letters  exchanged  by 
^resident  Eisenhower  and  Chancellor  Konrad 
idenauer  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 

hancellor  Adenauer  to  the  President,  July  13 

Your  letter  of  July  10th »  has  been  conveyed  to 
ae  through  Ambassador  Conant.  Your  generous 
iffer  to  relieve  the  want  of  the  population  of  the 
Soviet  Zone  through  immediate  and  extensive  de- 
iveries  of  foodstuffs  has  touched  me  deeply.  This 
pontaneous  demonstration  of  humane  readiness 
o  help,  which  is  in  the  best  traditions  of  the 
American  people,  has  caused  great  joy  in  all  of 
jermany  and  especially  has  given  new  hope  and 
lew  courage  to  the  people  in  the  Soviet-occupied 
;one  of  Germany.  I  should,  therefore,  like  to 
ixpress  to  you,  in  the  name  not  only  of  the  Federal 
jovernment  but  also  in  the  name  of  the  entire 
jerman  people,  my  heartiest  thanks. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  have  learned  that  the 
soviet  Government  has  refused  its  cooperation 
n  the  relief  action  which  you  had  planned.  I 
vould  like  to  request  that  the  delivery  of  food- 
stuffs should  not  as  a  result  be  withheld.  On  the 
;ontrary,  I  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  the  food- 
stuffs may  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which  for  its  part  will  do  everything 
;o  make  the  food  available  in  the  most  effective 
way  possible  for  relief  of  the  suffering  of  the  popu- 
lation who  have  fallen  into  need  as  a  result  of  the 
situation  in  the  Soviet  Zone. 


rhe  President  to  Chancellor  Adenauer,  July  20 

I  share  the  regret  expressed  in  your  letter  of 
July  13, 1953,  at  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  admit  the  food  which  the  United  States 
Government  offered  the  East  German  population 
in  response  to  your  appeal  of  July  4.2 

Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Molotov's 
rejection  of  my  offer,3 1  made  it  clear  that  the  offer 
continues  to  stand  and  that  the  food  continues  to 
be  available.  Since  it  is  our  joint  purpose  to  aid 
the  people  of  Eastern  Germany  in  spite  of  the 
obstacles  which  the  occupation  authorities  of  that 
area  have  created,  I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  to 
place  quantities  of  these  foodstuffs  at  your  dis- 
posal for  use  in  relieving  the  suffering  of  the 

1  Bulletin  of  July  20,  p.  67. 
* Ibid. 

8  For  texts  of  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  exchange  of  notes,  see 
ibid,  p.  68. 
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people  of  Eastern  Germany  in  the  best  available 
manner.4 

At  the  same  time,  we  shall  continue  to  make 
clear  to  the  Soviet  Government  that  the  offer 
which  was  made  on  July  10,  1953,  was  motivated 
solely  by  humanitarian  impulses  and  that  the  food 
is  available  if  that  Government  wishes  to  permit 
its  entrance  into  the  Soviet  Zone  of  occupation. 


U.S.  Views  on  German  Unity 

The  White  House  on  July  25  released  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  President  to  Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer  of  the  Federal  Re-public  of  Germany: 

July  23,  1953 

My  dear  Mr.  Chancellor  :  During  the  develop- 
ment of  the  conversations  between  the  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  be  helpful  if  I  were  to  write  you  a  letter  m 
amplification  of  the  thoughts  so  tightly  com- 
pressed in  the  final  communique.5 

It  seems  to  me  that  certain  definite  patterns  are 
emerging  from  the  situation  in  East  Germany 
and  the  Eastern  European  satellite  countries- 
patterns  which  will  unquestionably  have  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  the  future,  including  the  pro- 
posed meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
Four  Powers. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  useful  for  me 
to  share  my  thoughts  with  you  in  some  detail 
at  this  time. 

Great  historical  developments,  such  as  the 
recent  Berlin  and  East  German  anti-Communist 
demonstrations,  rarely  have  single  roots.  Never- 
theless, I  am  quite  certain  that  future  historians, 
in  their  analysis  of  the  causes  which  will  have 
brought  about  the  disintegration  of  the  Com- 
munist empire,  will  single  out  those  brave  East 
Germans  who  dared  to  rise  against  the  cannons  of 
tyranny  with  nothing  but  their  bare  hands  and 
their  stout  hearts,  as  a  root  cause.  I  think  also 
that  those  same  historians  will  record  your  own 
extraordinary  steadfastness  in  the  cause  of 
European  peace  and  freedom  over  many,  many 
years. 

In  analyzing  these  recent  developments,  there 
appear  to  be  five  points  of  greatest  significance. 

First,  this  eruption  against  Communist  oppres- 

4  The  Mutual  Security  Agency  on  July  16  announced  that 
4,500  tons  of  food  would  be  shipped  from  New  York  City 
to  Hamburg,  Germany,  between  July  17  and  July  23,  and 
that  the  entire  $15  million  program  would  provide  up  to 
50,000  tons  of  food.  The  announcement  stated  :  "Distribu- 
tion plans  are  being  worked  out  by  the  U.S.  High  Commis- 
sioner in  Germany  in  consultation  with  the  German  Fed- 

6  Bulletin  of  July  27,  1953,  p.  104. 
eral  Republic." 
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sion  was  spontaneous.  I  know  that  I  need  not 
go  into  any  elaborate  denial  with  you  of  the  fan- 
tastic explanation  put  out  by  Moscow  that  the  up- 
rising was  caused  by  American  provocateurs.  No 
provocateur  of  any  nationality  can  persuade 
human  beings  to  stand  up  in  front  of  rumbling 
tanks  with  sticks  and  stones.  Such  action  comes 
from  the  heart  and  not  from  any  foreign  purse. 

Second,  this  uprising  was  not  just  a  momentary 
flash  of  desperation.  The  continuing  news  of 
disorders  in  Eastern  Germany  indicates  a  funda- 
mental and  lasting  determination  to  be  fully  and 
finally  free,  despite  long  years  of  stern  Soviet- 
ization. 

Third,  nowhere  were  the  rioters  "bourgeois  re- 
actionaries" or  "capitalist  warmongers."  They 
were  workers.  Therefore,  the  martyrs  who  fell 
before  Russian  Communist  guns  were  the  very 
same  workers  in  whose  name  the  Kremlin  has 
falsely  and  cynically  built  their  empire  of  oppres- 
sion, their  f arflung  "workers'  paradise." 

Fourth,  the  fact  of  the  uprising,  the  conduct  of 
the  German  Communist  leaders  during  the  event 
and  their  actions  since  the  event,  all  indicate 
the  complete  political  bankruptcy  of  the  Sed 
[Sozialistische  Einheitspartei  Deutschlands~] . 

Fifth,  and  to  me  of  utmost  significance,  when 
the  riots  developed  in  the  Russian  sector  of  Berlin, 
the  workers'  chant  was,  "We  want  free  elections." 
In  this  phrase,  the  people  clearly  and  simply 
summed  up  their  yearning  for  the  alleviation  of 
their  grievances  and  sufferings. 

The  combination  of  these  five  facts  actually 
forms  the  background  for  that  portion  of  the 
July  15  Foreign  Ministers'  communique  dealing 
with  German  unification  and  free  elections.  And 
the  communique  itself,  as  you  know,  is  actually  the 
diplomatic  confirmation  of  your  own  earlier  state- 
ments, of  my  June  26  cable  to  you,6  and  most  im- 
portant, of  the  resolution  of  the  German  Bundes- 
tag of  June  10. 

For  the  past  many  months  there  have  been  end- 
less arguments  and  debates  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  over  the  respective  priorities  of  such 
words  and  phrases  as  "unification,"  "peace  treaty," 
"free  elections,"  "withdrawal  of  occupation 
troops,"  etc. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me — and  these  recent 
events,  to  me  at  least,  clearly  confirm  the  thought — 
that  there  can  be  no  solution  without  free  elections 
and  the  formation  of  a  free  all-German  Govern- 
ment, leading  to  unification.  From  that  point  on 
can  flow  a  logical,  orderly  sequence  of  events, 
culminating  in  an  honorable  peace  treaty  and  the 
re-emergence  of  a  new  united  German  Republic, 
dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  its  own  people,  as  a 
friendly  and  peaceful  member  of  the  European 
family  of  nations. 

'Ibid.,  July  6,  1953,  p.  10.  The  cable,  dated  June  25, 
was  released  to  the  press  on  June  26. 


To  this  first  step  of  free  elections,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  continue  to  lend 
the  full  force  of  its  political,  diplomatic,  and 
moral  support. 

There  are  sincere  people  in  Germany,  in  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  even  in  my  own  I 
country,  who  have  come  to  believe  that  free  elec- ; 
tions,  and  therefore  the  unification  of  Germany,  I 
contradict  and  possibly  exclude  the  concept  of  the 
European  Defense  Community  which  has  been 
ratified  by  both  your  Houses  of  Parliament  and  is 
now  before  your  Constitutional  Court.    I  do  not 
and  have  never  accepted  this  theory  that  the  Edc 
and  unification  of  Germany  are  mutually  exclu- 
sive.    Quite  the  contrary. 

As  the  three  Foreign  Ministers  stated  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  recent  meeting  in  Washington, 
since  the  European  community  corresponds  to  the 
lasting  needs  of  its  members  and  their  people  for 
peace,  security,  and  welfare,  it  is  looked  upon  as 
necessary  in  itself  and  not  linked  up  with  existing 
international  tensions. 

It  has  long  been  my  conviction  that  the  strength- 
ening of  the  Federal  Republic,  through  adoption 
of  the  Edc,  the  contractual  agreements  and  further 
progress  in  the  integration  of  Western  Europe, 
can  only  enhance  the  prospects  for  the  peaceful 
unification  of  Germany,  by  increasing  the  attrac- 
tive power  of  this  prosperous  Western  Germany 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Zone,  an  attractive  power 
which  has  already  been  demonstrated  by  the 
steady  stream  of  refugees  in  recent  months,  as  well  j 
as  the  demonstrations  which  began  on  June  17. 
This  increasing  contrast  between  Western  and 
Eastern  Germany,  the  latter  with  its  bankrupt 
regime  and  impoverished  economy,  will  in  the  long 
run  produce  conditions  which  should  make  pos- 
sible the  liquidation  of  the  present  Communist 
dictatorship  and  of  the  Soviet  occupation. 

While  a  future  all-German  Government  must 
obviously  be  free  to  choose  the  degree  to  which  it 
wishes  to  enter  into  defensive  and  other  arrange- 
ments compatible  with  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations,  I  can  hardly  imagine  that  it  would  seek 
the  path  of  complete  and  premature  disarmament 
in  the  presence  of  other  nations  still  heavily 
armed.  I  believe  this  is  a  matter  worthy  of  seri- 
ous attention.  Those  who  in  Germany  believe 
they  can  suggest  an  easy,  safe  solution  through 
defenseless  neutralization  should  carefully  ponder 
the  true  wisdom  and  safety  of  such  a  course. 

Speaking  for  America,  and  I  believe  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  shares  this  view,  I  can  say  that  there 
has  been  enough  bloodshed  and  enough  misery  and 
enough  destruction  in  the  past  50  years  to  deter 
any  people  or  any  Government  of  the  West  from 
any  ideas  of  military  aggression.  But  the  peace 
we  all  so  dearly  seek  cannot  be  maintained  through ; 
weakness.  Edc  will  be  the  simplest,  most  unequiv- 
ocal, and  most  self-evident  demonstration  of 
strength  for  peace. 

No  one  can  foretell  what  the  unfolding  months 
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will  bring,  but  it  can  certainly  be  said  that  the 
workers  of  Berlin's  Soviet  Sector  and  the  workers 
of  East  Germany,  with  the  workers  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, have  started  something  that  will  have 
an  important  place  on  the  pages  of  history.  May 
the  concluding  chapter  of  that  history  record  the 
reemergence  of  freedom,  of  peace,  and  of  happi- 
ness. 
With  kindest  personal  regard, 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy 

Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  7  and  8  of  1953.  (Foreign 
Operations  Administration)  ;  (United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency).  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  House  of  Representatives, 
Eighty-Third  Congress,  First  Session  on  H.  J.  Res. 
261  and  H.  J.  Res.  262.  June  22,  23,  and  24,  1953. 
219  pp. 

International  Wheat  Agreement.  Hearing  before  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate,  Eighty-Third  Congress,  First 
Session  on  Ex.  H,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  The  Agree- 
ment Revising  and  Renewing  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement.     June  26,  1953.     59  pp. 

An  Act  To  provide  for  the  transfer  of  price-support 
wheat  to  Pakistan.  Public  Law  77-83d  Congress, 
Chapter  150-lst  Session,  S.  2112.    2  pp. 

Expressing  the  Friendship  and  Sympathy  of  the  Ameri- 
can People  for  the  People  of  East  Germany.  Report 
(To  accompany  S.  Con.  Res.  36).  S.  Rept.  499,  83d 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.    2  pp. 

Agreement  Regarding  Status  of  Forces  of  Parties  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Supplementary  Hearing  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United 
States  Senate,  Eighty-Third  Congress,  First  Session 
on  Status  of  Forces  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
June  24,  1953.     89  pp. 

Agreements  With  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate,  Eighty-Third  Congress,  First 
Session  on  Executives  D,  E,  F,  and  G  (83d  Congress, 
1st  Session).     June  17  and  18,  1953.     169  pp. 

Double  Taxation  Conventions  With  Belgium  and  Aus- 
tralia. Hearing  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate, 
Eighty-Third  Congress,  First  Session  on  Executive 
I  (81st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.),  A  (83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.),  I 
(83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.),  J  (83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.),  and 
K  (83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.),  Double  Taxation  Treaties 
With  Belgium  and  Australia.  June  29,  1953.  59 
pp.;  Report  (To  accompany  Executive  I,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  first  session;  Executive  A,  Eighty-third 
Congi-tess,  first  session ;  Executive  I,  Eighty-third 
Congress,  first  session;  Executive  J,  Eighty-third 
Congress,  first  session ;  and  Executive  K,  Eighty- 
third  Congress,  first  session).  S.  Exec.  Rept.  2, 
83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.     7  pp. 

Requiring  "United  States  of  America"  on  Shipments 
Abroad.  Hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  United  States  Senate, 
Eighty-Third  Congress,  First  Session  on  S.  1962  A 
Bill  To  Require  the  Marking  of  the  Containers  of 


Correction 

Bulletin  of  July  6,  1953,  page  12,  second  column, 
29th  line,  the  figure  should  read:  "3.45  billion 
deutschmarks." 


American  Goods  Exported  With  the  Words  "United 
States  of  America,"  and  For  Other  Purposes.  June 
12, 1953.    33  pp. 

Foreign  Trade  in  Agricultural  Products.  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
United  States  Senate,  Eighty-Third  Congress,  First 
Session  on  Agricultural  Exports  and  Imports  and 
Their  Effect  on  Farm  Price  Programs.  Part  4,  Dairy 
Products.     May  4,  5,  and  6,  1953.     122  pp. 

Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill,  1954.  Report  (To  ac- 
company H.  R.  6200).  H.  Rept.  762,  83d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.    47  pp. 

Expressing  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  That  the  Chinese 
Communists  Are  Not  Entitled  To  and  Should  Not  Be 
Recognized  To  Represent  China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. Report  (To  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  129).  H. 
Rept.  768,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.    4  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953.  Conference  Report  (To  ac- 
company H.  R.  5710).  H.  Rept.  770,  83d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.     21  pp. 

Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1953.  Report  (To  accom- 
pany H.  R.  5877).  H.  Rept.  760,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
48  pp. 

Supplemental  Hearings  on  Departments  of  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce  Appropriations  for  1954.  Hearings 
Before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, United  States  Senate,  Eighty-Third  Con- 
gress, First  Session  on  H.  R.  4974  Making  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June 
30,  1954.    42  pp. 

Wheat  for  Pakistan.  Hearing  Before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  United  States  Senate, 
Eighty-Third  Congress,  First  Session  on  S.  2112  A  Bill 
To  Provide  For  the  Transfer  of  Price-Support  Wheat 
to  Pakistan.    June  12,  1953.    64  pp. 

Foreign  Trade  in  Agricultural  Products.  Hearings  Before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  United 
States  Senate,  Eighty-Third  Congress,  First  Session 
on  Agricultural  Exports  and  Imports  and  Their  Effect 
on  Farm  Price  Programs.  Part  I,  General.  April  9, 
10,  14,  15,  16,  17,  20,  21,  22,  and  27,  1953.  284  pp. ; 
Part  2,  Grains.  April  23  and  May  8,  1953.  80  pp. ; 
Part  3,  Cotton,  Livestock,  Wool,  and  Poultry.  April 
24,  30,  May  1,  6,  and  8,  1953.     179  pp. 

Overseas  Information  Programs  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Pursuant 
to  the  Provisions  of  S.  Res.  74,  82d  Congress,  2d  Ses- 
sion, and  S.  Res.  44,  83d  Congress,  1st  Session,  Accom- 
panied by  an  Appendix  Containing  Staff  Studies  Pre- 
pared For  the  Committee.  S.  Rept.  406,  83d  Cong.. 
1st  Sess.    208  pp. 

Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assistance  Program.  Letter 
From  the  Secretary  of  State  Transmitting  the  Ninth 
Report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Administration  of  the  Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief 
Assistance  Program,  From  December  16,  1952, 
Through  March  15,  1953,  Pursuant  to  Section  6  of 
Public  Law  897,  Eighty-First  Congress.  H.  Doc.  193, 
83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.    2  pp. 

Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1953.  Report  (To 
accompany  H.  R.  5495).  S.  Rept.  472,  83d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  7  pp. ;  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  Eighty-Third 
Congress,  First  Session  on  H.  R.  4294  A  Bill  To  Ex- 
tend the  Authority  of  the  President  To  Enter  Into 
Trade  Agreements  Under  Section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  As  Amended,  and  For  Other  Purposes. 
April  27,  28,  29,  30,  May  1,  4,  5,  6,  7,  11,  12, 13,  14,  15, 
18,  and  19,  1953.  2028  pp. 
Authority  To  Utilize  Agricultural  Commodities.  Message 
From  the  President  of  the  United  States  Transmitting 
Recommendations  for  Legislation  Which  Would  Give 
Authority  To  Utilize  Agricultural  Commodities  Held 
by  This  Government  To  Meet  Needs  Arising  From 
Famine  Or  Other  Urgent  Relief  Requirements.  H. 
Doc.  202,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.    2  pp. 
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Administering  the  Pacific  Trust  Territory 


Statement  by  Frank  E.  Midkiff 

Special  U.S.    Representative  to  the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council 


I  should  indeed  be  gauche  were  I  to  begin  my 
remarks  except  by  acknowledging  the  benefits  I 
have  received  from  this  conference  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. I  have  been  sincerely  impressed  with  the 
broad  knowledge  of  members  of  the  Council  in 
trusteeship  administration  generally.  One  also  is 
much  impressed  by  the  accurate  acquaintance  re- 
vealed by  all  members  in  the  detailed  and  exces- 
sively factual  Administering  Authority's  report 
covering  our  past  year's  work.2  As  I  indicated  in 
my  introductory  statement  and  as  it  has  been 
borne  out  fully  in  the  discussions,  of  prime  value 
to  us  has  been  the  firsthand  observations  of  the 
United  Nations  very  competent  Visiting  Mission. 

The  Council  has  provided  a  full  discussion  of 
the  mission's  findings.  The  penetrating  questions 
of  the  Council  have  aided  in  pointing  up  aspects 
of  administration  that  the  members — so  many 
themselves  with  distinguished  records  in  admin- 
istering dependent  areas — have  found  to  be  im- 
portant and  worthy  of  special  attention.  I  there- 
fore acknowledge  with  gratitude  my  indebtedness 
to  the  Trusteeship  Council  for  its  constructive 
handling  of  the  report  of  the  Administering  Au- 
thority and  for  the  many  sound  suggestions  made 
for  improving  administration  and  further  bene- 
fiting the  people  of  Micronesia.  It  is  evident  that 
the  service  being  rendered  by  the  United  Nations 
through  the  eminent  members  of  this  Trusteeship 
Council  is  of  great  value  to  the  many  areas  under 
the  Council's  cognizance. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  some  of  the  points 
that  have  been  made  by  members  of  the  Council. 
My  opening  statement  was  directed  specifically  to 
many  of  these  points  and  I  request  that  without 
its  repetition  in  this  speech,  my  statement  be 


1Made  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  July  2  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  the  same  date  by  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  U.N.  For  Mr.  Midkiff's  opening  statement  to  the 
Council  on  this  subject,  see  Bulletin  of  July  6,  1953,  p. 
22. 

2  U.N.  doc.  T/1047. 


drawn  upon  where  appropriate  by  the  drafting 
committee  and  used  in  the  committee's  task  of  for- 
mulating the  Council's  report  on  conditions  in  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  It  may  be 
useful  for  me,  however,  at  this  time  to  expand  on 
that  statement  in  certain  items  and  to  add  to  it 
where  new  points  have  been  raised. 

I  have  been  gratified  that  in  the  field  of  political 
development  the  members  of  the  Council  in  gen- 
eral have  expressed  agreement  with  the  line  of 
approach  being  used  by  the  Administering  Au- 
thority in  the  territory  and  which  the  Visiting 
Mission  so  competently  analyzed  and  reported 
upon. 

In  looking  at  the  situation  in  the  territory,  I 
suggest  that  two  differing  ways  of  approaching 
political  change  amongst  the  people  of  the  trust 
territory  might  be  possible.  First,  we  might  urge 
haste  and  strive  for  a  violent  or  cataclysmic  and 
dramatic  coup  in  which  the  old  ways  of  governing 
by  the  system  of  "the  extended  family"  would  be 
overthrown  and  a  new  Western-type,  democratic- 
political  system  imposed  in  place  thereof.  It  is 
pertinent  to  note,  however,  that  this  course  often 
is  fraught  with  unhappiness  for  the  people  them- 
selves. It  is  a  course  responsible  men  adopt  only 
when  conditions  under  old  customs  and  regula- 
tions have  become  unduly  oppressive  and  restric- 
tive. Such  oppressive  conditions  do  not  obtain  in 
Micronesia ;  actually  there  long  has  been  a  family 
form  of  control  and  self-government,  with  a 
healthy  and  happy  people  living  under  it. 

The  second  way  of  political  advance  is  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  way  described  above. 
It  involves  study  and  observance  of  the  situation, 
the  needs,  and  the  factors  underlying  the  existing 
system  as  worked  out  by  the  people  themselves 
over  untold  and  long  generations  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  their  environment.  And  we  I 
may  observe  that  such  a  system  in  Micronesia  has  a 
clearly  reliable  feature ;  namely,  it  works.  Thus  j 
while  it  is  not  the  policy  or  objective  of  the  admin- 
istration to  foster  and  more  solidly  entrench  the 
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Micronesian  Representative  Addresses 
Trusteeship  Council 

Mr.  Midkiff,  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  on  June  23  introduced 
to  the  Trusteeship  Council  Mrs.  Dorothy  Kabua  of 
Majuro,  Marshall  islands,  first  indigenous  inhabitant 
of  the  territory  ever  to  attend  a  Council  session. 
Speaking  in  Marshallese,  with  her  son  Amata  inter- 
preting, Mrs.  Kabua  made  the  following  statement: 

We  bring  you  greetings,  over  a  distance  of  about 
7,000  miles,  from  our  people  of  the  Marshall  Islands 
in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  We 
wish  also  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  present  with  the  U.S.  delegation  at  this 
great  assembly  of  nations.  It  is  a  unique  experience 
in  our  lives  and  it  is,  we  feel,  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  Micronesian  people. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  hundred  years  that  our  people 
in  the  Trust  Territory  have  been  aware  of  any  world 
other  than  their  own  islands.  Being  here  today  in 
this  great  city  and  meeting  here  in  this  living  symbol 
of  the  brotherhood  of  nations  will  increase  to  the 
full  our  awareness  of  the  world  around  us  and  will 
help  us  to  see  our  place  in  that  world. 

The  Micronesians  are  a  happy  island  people  who 
seek,  even  as  you  do,  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  Because  our  life  is  simple,  perhaps 
we  enjoy  a  greater  measure  of  happiness  than  you 
do.  However,  as  in  the  present  world  no  group  of 
people  can  remain  isolated  and  unaffected  by  the 
rest  of  the  world,  we  are  working  hard  to  establish 
ourselves  alongside  the  rest  of  mankind.  To  this 
end  our  efforts  toward  economic  self-sufficiency  are 
uppermost  in  importance  in  our  minds  so  that  we 
might  be  a  burden  to  no  man  and  so  that  we  might 
feed  and  clothe  ourselves  through  our  own  talents 
and  efforts. 

The  U.S.  Trusteeship  Administration  is  helping 
us  toward  that  end,  and  we  are  grateful  for  all 
that  they  are  doing  for  us  and  for  aiding  us  in 
establishing  ourselves  firmly  in  the  brotherhood  of 
free  nations. 

Of  equal  importance  are  our  efforts  toward 
greater  self-government  which,  with  the  guidance 
and  assistance  of  the  U.S.  trusteeship  administra- 
tors who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  encourage  us 
toward  this  goal,  promises  to  be  a  reality  in  the 
not-too-distant  future. 

May  we  say  again  that  we  thank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  being  here  with  you,  and  that  we  are 
proud  to  stand  with  you  as  a  very  small  but  equally 
peace-  and  freedom-loving  people. 


"extended  family"  type  of  controls  and  govern- 
ance, neither  is  it  the  intention  to  destroy  these 
controls  that  keep  the  communities  happily  and 
soundly  functioning  until  we  are  quite  sure  they 
are  being  effectively  replaced  by  something  just 
as  good  or  better. 

We  may  say,  under  the  second  approach,  that 
while  changes  may  be  made  to  advantage,  these 
changes  should  be  made  only  in  an  evolutionary 
manner  and  over  a  period  of  years  in  response  to 
the  felt  needs  of  the  responsible  people  themselves, 
including  their  competent  leaders,  and  after  the 
proposed  new  ways  have  been  tested  properly,  in 
connection  with  and  over  against  established  cus- 
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torn,  to  see  whether  or  not  the  new  ideas  are  sound 
in  the  circumstances. 

This  second  method  recognizes  two  essential 
factors:  one,  that  there  is  no  progress  without 
change;  and  two,  that  in  a  position  where  life  it- 
self depends  so  intimately  upon  established  con- 
trols set  up  after  long  experience,  it  is  unwise  to 
"destroy  the  ancient  landmarks"  without  offering 
in  their  place  an  equally  valid  system  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  island  society.  Political  ad- 
vancement in  this  manner  would  promote  progress 
under  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  which 
should  insure  sound  progress.  In  the  trust  terri- 
tory, therefore,  the  latter  procedure  would  mean 
approval  of  change  with  tactful  pressure  and  en- 
couragement by  the  Administering  Authority,  as 
suggested  by  one  member  of  the  Council,  with 
caution  in  relation  to  destruction  of  existing  com- 
petent and  indigenously  developed  controls.  This 
is  our  policy.  We  are  attempting  through  edu- 
cation— using  the  word  in  its  broad  sense — to  pro- 
mote the  understanding  and  acceptance  of  new 
ideas  and  practices,  all  of  which  are  to  be  adapted 
by  the  Micronesians  to  their  own  particular  needs 
and  desires. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  idea  of  the  family  or  ex- 
tended family  be  used  in  thinking  of  Micronesian 
society.  The  idea  of  "tribe"  and  tribal  law  tends 
to  mislead  thinking  here.  The  groups  usually  are 
small,  and  are  restricted  to  locally  controlled  areas 
above  the  beaches  or  on  small  islands.  All  mem- 
bers are  in  constant  touch  with  each  other — family 
style. 

Saipan  Advisory  Council 

On  the  specific  issue  of  the  development  of  a 
Saipan  Eegional  Advisory  Council,  regarding 
which  I  have  promised  further  information,  I 
should  like  to  clarify  the  statements  appearing  in 
the  report  presently  before  the  Council  and  in  the 
report  of  the  previous  year.  The  proposed  char- 
ter submitted  in  1950  for  a  governmental  body  in 
the  Saipan  District  had  called  for  the  grant  of 
legislative  authority  to  that  proposed  body.  The 
proposal  as  presented  was  to  endow  the  people  of 
Saipan  with  the  power  over  all  the  Marianas  (ex- 
cept Guam) ,  but  it  did  not  provide  for  adequate 
representation  from  the  islands  other  than  Saipan. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  responsible  administra- 
tors that  such  a  grant  of  legislative  authority 
would  be  beyond  the  political  capacity  of  the  peo- 
ple and  that  the  proposed  council  was  not  in  cer- 
tain respects  properly  set  up. 

The  proposed  charter  was  therefore  subjected  to 
reconsideration.  At  that  time,  in  August  1950, 
the  organic  act  for  Guam  was  passed  and  a  change 
was  made  on  Guam  from  a  bicameral  to  unicam- 
eral legislative  body.  This  unicameral  legislature 
has  operated  with  effectiveness  on  Guam  and  such 
had  been  noted  by  the  leaders  of  Saipan.  It  was 
thus,  I  believe,  that  the  proposal  for  a  unicameral 
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body  in  Saipan  came  about  and  as  a  result  of  which 
arose  the  present  problem  of  satisfying  the  de- 
sires of  outer  islands  in  the  Saipan  District  for 
representation  in  the  advisory  body  sufficiently 
large  to  insure  that  these  smaller  islands  would 
not  be  a  voiceless  minority  in  comparison  with  the 
island  of  Saipan  itself.  Here  again,  if  haste  is 
avoided,  it  is  believed  the  whole  matter  will  be 
worked  out  in  due  time.  The  people  at  present 
cannot  be  said  to  be  held  under  an  oppressive  gov- 
ernment while  they  are  working  on  the  problem. 

I  also  promised  information  to  the  Council  re- 
garding which  municipalities  in  the  territory  still 
have  appointed  magistrates.  I  find  that  there  are 
appointed  magistrates  in  Ponape  in  the  munici- 
palities of  Net,  Sokaze,  U,  Metalanim,  and  Kiti; 
and  in  the  Truk  District  on  the  islands  of  Oneap, 
Pis,  Satawan,  Magur,  and  Tamatam.  It  is  my 
belief  that  careful  review  of  these  cases  will  reveal 
situations  in  most  cases  in  which  there  are  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  permitting  the  people 
to  continue  their  hereditary  chiefs  also  as  magis- 
trates (as  in  the  very  small  islands)  or  to  appoint 
magistrates  where  the  hereditary  chiefs  may  not 
qualify  or  where  elections  are  not  yet  practical. 
These  cases  will  be  studied  at  once. 

As  for  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  magis- 
trates of  municipalities  also  serve  as  judges,  I  find 
that  there  are  16  in  Truk,  5  in  Ponape,  10  in  Yap, 
and  4  in  the  Marshalls. 

In  both  of  these  situations,  one,  where  the  magis- 
trates are  appointed,  and,  two,  where  there  is  the 
combination  of  executive  and  judicial  functions  in 
the  magistrates,  the  Administering  Authority,  in 
accordance  with  our  basic  philosophy,  will  wel- 
come and  encourage  change  just  as  rapidly  as  the 
people  in  those  municipalities  are  ready  and  able 
to  adjust  to  elected  magistrates  in  the  one  instance 
and  to  the  independent  exercise  of  judicial  func- 
tions in  the  other.  Without  willingness  of  the 
people  to  accept  and  recognize  the  relocation  of 
authority  that  would  thus  be  brought  about,  a 
rapid  change  to  new  ways  well  might  be  more 
harmful  than  beneficial  in  certain  basic  factors  of 
effective  self-government ;  namely,  respect  for  and 
observance  of  authority,  and  the  enforcement  of 
law. 

The  fact  that  over  the  period  of  a  few  years  the 
great  majority  of  the  municipalities  (97  out  of 
117)  have  already  elected  magistrates  and  have 
achieved  a  separation  of  executive  and  judicial 
functions  is  in  itself  evidence  that  acceptance  of 
democratic  procedures  has  been  and  is  being  en- 
couraged by  the  administration.  It  will  be  noted 
that  at  the  time  of  the  annual  report  there  were 
86  elected  magistrates,  whereas  there  has  been  a 
gain  of  11  since  that  time.  This  is  a  large  majority 
of  the  total.  Actually,  as  men  experienced  in  ad- 
ministration of  dependent  peoples  know,  there  is 
an  inevitable  variation  amongst  municipalities  in 
the  degree  to  which  the  people  absorb  changes  in 


substance  even  though  the  form  of  government! 
may  be  modified. 

Training  of  Administrative  Personnel 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  replace 
Americans  in  the  administration  with  inhabitants 
of  the  territory  just  as  rapidly  as  qualified  people 
can  be  developed  This  has  been  a  basic  principle 
of  the  United  States  in  all  of  its  territorial  admin- 
istrations  and  we  are  following  it  in  the  trust; 
territory. 

I  spoke  in  my  opening  statement  of  the  work  of 
the  training  specialist  who  is  establishing  a  pilot 
project  in  Truk  to  accelerate  the  training  of  Micro- 
nesians  for  positions  in  the  administration. 

The  report  under  examination  shows  305  trained 
Micronesian  medical  personnel.  It  shows  331  j 
trained  teaching  personnel  in  addition  to  whom 
there  are  indigenous  elementary-school  supervi- 
sors. All  municipal  and  all  district  court  judges 
are  Micronesians.  Twenty-one  special  Microne- 
sians  assist  the  High  Court.  All  court  recorders 
and  other  court  staff  personnel  are  Micronesians. 
The  report  also  shows  143  Micronesian  supervi- 
sors, clerks,  and  technicians.  In  addition,  there 
are  Micronesian  administrative  assistants,  ac- 
countants, and  others.  This  I  think  is  a  good  rec- 
ord for  the  few  years  of  our  responsibility  for  the 
trust  territory. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  observe  the  wisdom 
and  experience  expressed  by  the  members  of  the 
Council  in  connection  with  the  necessary  relation- 
ship between  political  stability  of  government  on  I 
the  one  hand  and  economic  stability  on  the  other 
hand.  Development  and  evolution  politically 
would  seem  necessarily  to  walk  hand-in-hand  with 
development  and  evolution  economically.  The 
point  has  been  stressed  that  the  Micronesian 
people — after  the  rather  turbulent  set  of  experi- 
ences with  the  Spanish,  the  Germans,  the  Japa- 
nese, the  preparations  for  war  and  the  devastations 
of  war,  and  now  with  the  Americans — these  people 
are  entitled  to  all  guaranties  possible  that  they 
will  have  continuity  of  government  and  of  peace 
in  the  future.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  continu- 
ity of  government  depends  also  upon  not  too  tur- 
bulent, but  a  gradual  and  evolutionary  change  in 
the  form  of  government,  for  it  may  hardly  be  said 
to  provide  for  stability  in  government  should  the 
administration  attempt  to  undermine  existing  con-  i 
trols  and  the  "extended  family"  set-up  of  govern- 
ment in  the  communities,  unless  there  are  worked 
out  by  the  people  themselves  substitutes  and  differ- 
ent forms  of  controls  and  government.  This  ob- 
servation merely  points  up  beliefs  voiced  by  several 
members  of  the  Council  during  the  past  few  days, 
and  it  would  seem  to  express  a  point  of  view  that 
the  administration  constantly  must  bear  in  mind. 

The  problem  of  the  location  of  the  headquarters 
of  the  administration  of  the  trust  territory  has 
been  raised  by  many  members  of  the  Council. 
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Rather  than  review  the  points  brought  out  in  the 
questioning  period,  I  should  like  to  assure  the 
Council  that  the  decision  on  this  matter,  as  one 
representative  suggested,  will  be  made  so  as  to 
achieve  the  maximum  administrative  efficiency. 

Recognition  will  also  be  given  to  the  implica- 
tions of  the  decision  as  to  the  site  of  the  head- 
quarters on  the  progressive  assumption  of  admin- 
istrative responsibility  by  the  Micronesians,  al- 
though I  would  suggest  that  this  point  is  of  a  long- 
range  nature  and  will  not  be  of  decisive  importance 
for  some  time  insofar  as  headquarters  staff  func- 
tions are  concerned.  This  is  particularly  so  since 
a  number  of  departments  on  the  High  Commis- 
sioner's staff  have  been  or  are  being  located  either 
in  the  trust  territory  or  on  Guam.  Wherever  staff 
personnel  may  be  located,  they  continually  will 
have  to  take  long  trips  to  make  contact  with  the 
various  districts.  During  most  of  their  time  they 
will  be  absent  from  a  central  headquarters.  This 
is  inherent  in  the  geography  of  this  trust  territory. 
The  problems  must  be  solved  in  the  field  to  a  large 
extent. 

Continuation  of  Island  Trading  Company 

Virtually  all  members  of  the  Council  have  com- 
mented upon  the  desirability  of  continuing  the 
Island  Trading  Company  or  of  giving  attention 
to  plans  for  the  satisfactory  transition  of  commer- 
cial activities  in  the  event  of  its  termination.  Let 
me  assure  the  Council  that  the  importance  of  these 
matters  is  appreciated  by  the  Administering  Au- 
thority. The  continuation  of  the  Island  Trading 
Company  for  one  or  more  years  is  presently  under 
consideration.  I  have  personally  conferred  with 
district  administrators  and  their  staffs  and  also 
with  the  Micronesian  leaders  themselves  concern- 
ing this  problem.  We  also  have  been  giving  atten- 
tion to  defining  the  problems  that  would  arise  as 
a  result  of  the  company's  termination  and  to  de- 
vising solutions  to  those  problems.  The  Island 
Trading  Company,  as  I  believe  members  of  the 
Council  appreciate,  has  been  operated  solely  in 
the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory without  thought  of  profit  to  anyone  else.  If 
it  is  continued  the  operation  will  be  on  the  same 
basis.  Whenever  it  is  terminated,  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  insure  the  continuation  of  commercial 
activities  on  the  same  basic  principle — to  wit,  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  administration  is  aware  of  the  need  of  as- 
sisting any  Micronesian  successor  to  the  Island 
Trading  Company  with  capital,  managerial  as- 
sistance, and  marketing  and  purchasing  services. 
The  Island  Trading  Company  is  not  a  monopoly, 
except  in  the  field  of  marketing  copra.  Whatever 
authority  it  enjoys  is  used  entirely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Micronesians — and  no  one  else.  At  pres- 
ent, there  are  Micronesian  firms  in  each  district 
which  are  being  encouraged  to  expand  and  which 
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are,  in  fact,  now  handling  over  half  of  the  trust 
territory's  trade. 

Perhaps  I  should  mention,  as  a  point  of  clari- 
fication, that  the  Island  Trading  Company  and  the 
Copra  Stabilization  Fund,  while  interrelated  to 
the  extent  that  the  Island  Trading  Company  acts 
as  agent  of  the  Copra  Stabilization  Board  in  buy- 
ing and  selling  copra,  and  they  are  presently  mu- 
tually beneficial,  nevertheless  they  are  separate 
operations.  The  continuation  of  the  Copra  Sta- 
bilization Board  may  be  possible  if  a  suitable  suc- 
cessor to  the  Island  Trading  Company  can  be 
devised  and  placed  in  operation. 

Also  I  should  clarify  the  point  that  the  eco- 
nomic development  activities  in  which  the  Island 
Trading  Company  at  one  time  engaged,  have  been 
relocated  since  the  preparation  of  the  annual  re- 
port under  examination  and  are  now  carried  on 
with  other  administration  funds.  These_  activi- 
ties, therefore,  would  not  terminate  with  the 
company. 

Another  subject  upon  which  virtually  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  and  the  Visiting  Mission  have 
urged  action  is  the  settlement  of  currency  and  land 
claims  in  the  territory.  I  touched  upon  these  sub- 
jects in  my  opening  statement.  The  Visiting  Mis- 
sion and  members  of  the  Council  noted  on  the 
part  of  the  people  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
administration's  program  for  settling  land  claims. 
I  might  point  out  that  until  recently  the  efforts 
of  the  land  claims  and  title  personnel  were  con- 
centrated in  Saipan,  and  now  that  these  efforts 
are  being  extended  to  the  other  districts,  there 
should  result  an  increased  understanding  by  the 
Micronesians  of  the  land  settlement  program. 
Certainly  the  point  is  well  taken  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  give  a  clear  explanation  of  the 
policies  and  program.  This  we  shall  undertake. 
All  public-domain  land  is  held  by  the  government 
of  the  trust  territory  for  the  benefit  and  use  of 
the  Micronesians. 

Again  for  the  record  may  it  be  recalled  that 
while  434  square  miles  of  land  is  still  designated 
"public  domain,"  none  of  the  trust  territory  pub- 
lic domain  taken  over  from  the  Japanese  is  with- 
held from  use  by  the  Micronesians  if  this  area  is 
suitable  for  use  or  residence,  except  small  areas 
needed  as  sites  for  offices  and  for  strategic  use  of 
the  Administering  Authority,  for  all  of  which 
compensation  is  being  arranged.  The  very  great 
percentage  of  this  public-domain  land  is  in  forest 
reserve  and  steep  slopes.  All  of  it  that  is  arable 
is  now  being  put  to  use  by  the  Micronesians  or  by 
agricultural  experiment  stations  for  the  Micro- 
nesians, and  all  Micronesians  who  wish  land  to 
use  are  supplied.  The  Administering  Authority, 
that  is,  the  U.S.  Government,  except  for  strategic 
purposes,  does  not  benefit  in  the  slightest  by  any 
public  domain  of  this  trust  territory.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  at  the  time  of  the  annual  report  ap- 
proximately 200  cases  had  been  settled  whereas 
at  the  time  of  the  Visiting  Mission's  report  434 
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cases  were  shown  as  determined  and  decided  upon 
for  settlement. 


Agricultural  Development 

I  endeavored  to  stress  in  my  opening  statement 
the  importance  which  to  date  lias  been  placed  upon 
agriculture.  I  would  hope  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  agricultural  personnel  which  I  men- 
tioned in  that  statement  largely  will  meet  the  need 
pointed  out  by  the  Visiting  Mission  for  a  sepa- 
rate Department  of  Agriculture.  I  am  by  no 
means  adverse  to  organizing  agriculture  as  a  sep- 
arate department,  but  possibly  the  program  we 
now  have  adopted  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
our  situation. 

The  Visiting  Mission  and  the  members  of  the 
Council  very  properly  have  stressed  the  necessity 
for  improving  agriculture  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  abundance  for  subsistence  and  also  for 
the  possibilities  of  exports  to  exchange  for  trade 
goods.  A  detailed  and  approved  agricultural 
program  has  been  drawn  up  since  the  Visiting 
Mission  made  its  study.  This  includes  a  thorough 
land-use  survey,  stepped-up  efforts  in  control  of 
the  rhinoceros  beetle,  improved  quarantine  regula- 
tions and  enforcement,  improvement  of  genetic 
strains  of  coconuts  and  livestock,  and  improved 
husbandry  of  plants  and  animals. 

Our  major  pest  is  the  rhinoceros  beetle  which 
has  been  held  localized  to  the  Palau  Islands.  The 
scolia  wasp,  a  predator  of  the  beetle  in  Africa,  has 
been  introduced,  but  the  results  so  far  seem  nega- 
tive. The  trust  territory  employs  a  qualified 
entomologist  and  an  assistant  to  him.  These  men 
are  conducting  a  program  of  clearing  out  fallen 
and  decayed  coconut  trees  in  order  to  destroy  the 
beetles'  breeding  places.  These  trees  were  felled 
by  war  bombing  in  nearly  all  cases.  The  trust 
territory  will  cooperate  in  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission's project  to  control  and  eradicate  the 
beetle.  Quarantine  regulations  are  in  force  to 
prevent  spread  of  the  beetle  to  other  areas  outside 
of  Palau. 

Planting  of  coconuts  in  areas  overlaid  with  con- 
crete will  be  further  investigated.  Some  steps 
already  have  been  taken  in  this  regard. 

As  stated  during  the  discussions,  the  necessity  of 
preserving  land  for  future  agriculture  will  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  further  mining  of  phosphates 
and  bauxite  will  be  allowed. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  decrease  depend- 
ence upon  imported  foods. 

Agricultural  development  is  indeed  basic  to  the 
economy  of  the  territory  and  we  shall  continue  to 
give  it  vigorous  emphasis.  Due  to  limitation  of 
funds  we  have  to  avoid  creating  an  imbalance  in 
relation  between  expenditures  on  agriculture  and 
expenditures  on  other  essential  programs  in  the 
territory,  including  health  and  education. 

In  reference  to  the  desires  of  the  people  of 


Bikini,  it  is  hoped  that  final  and  happy  solution 
of  their  problems  will  be  available  before  the  nex 
annual  report.  Studies  have  been  in  progress  t 
this  end. 

The  suggestion  was  made  by  one  member  of  th 
Council  that  there  should  be  developed  a  coor 
dination  of  all  shipping  facilities  available  to  th 
territory  in  order  to  make  it  economical  to  lif 
regularly  all  the  produce  that  can  be  made  avail 
able.  It  now  is  believed  that  with  the  addition 
of  the  second  large  cargo  vessel  to  the  trust  terri 
tory  service  there  will  be  ample  shipping  capacit; 
to  handle  the  products  of  the  territory.  All  o! 
our  vessels,  I  should  explain,  since  the  point  ha 
not  before  been  brought  out,  are  scheduled  by  th 
Pacific  Micronesian  Lines,  Inc.,  operators  of  th 
vessels,  in  consultation  with  the  executive  office 
on  the  High  Commissioner's  staff.  The  Pacifi 
Micronesian  Lines,  Inc.,  is  a  corporation  creates 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Pacifi] 
Far  East  Steamship  Company.  The  trust  ten 
ritory  executive  officer  is  now  located  on  Guamj 
where  he  can  work  in  close  coordination  with  th] 
Pacific  Micronesian  Lines,  which  also  has  it 
offices  on  Guam. 

Before  leaving  economic  matters,  I  should  lik 
to  say  that  I  was  unaware  the  Council  had  no 
been  informed  of  the  economic  survey  that  wa 
made  in  1946  by  the  U.S.  Commercial  Company* 
the  predecessor  of  the  Island  Trading  Company 
This  survey  has  been  produced  in  only  a  limite( 
number  of  copies  because  of  its  size,  but  a  summar; 
of  the  report  is  available  and  I  shall  have  a  copj 
sent  to  the  U.N.  Library. 

Several  members  of  the  Council  have  noted  tha 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  medica 
and  educational  activities  on  the  outer  islands  o: 
the  various  districts.  The  problem  of  serving 
these  outer  islands  is  a  difficulty  that  constantly 
troubles  us.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  materially 
improved  when  schooners  are  available  in  eacE 
district  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  make  longei 
and  perhaps  more  frequent  field  trips.  Our  con 
tinuing  program  for  education  of  Micronesiar; 
medical  and  education  personnel  will  also  helt 
materially. 

Public  Health  Services 

At  each  of  the  six  district  hospitals  there  art 
well-qualified  American  or  European  doctors  anc 
nurses.  These  doctors  also  make  regular  fielc 
trips  to  the  outer  islands. 

On  the  outer  islands  there  are  Micronesian 
medical  practitioners  who  have  been  trained  or 
Guam  or  at  the  Central  Medical  School  in  Fiji 
There  are  also  Micronesian  nurses  at  the  district 
hospitals  who  have  been  trained  on  Guam,  in  the 
district  hospitals,  or  at  Truk. 

No  person  in  the  trust  territory  is  refused  medi- 
cal treatment  because  of  inability  to  pay.  We 
are  experimenting  with  a  system  of  token  pay- 
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nents  for  medical  services  because  one  of  the  basic 
jrinciples  and  foundations  of  self-government  is 
he  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  governmental 
functions,  whether  they  be  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic, or  educational  in  nature.  The  charges, 
lowever,  are  nominal  and  are  not  now  designed 
;o  support  the  services  provided — as  our  budget 
sill  testify.  If,  however,  a  person  cannot  pay 
;hese  nominal  charges,  he  is  nevertheless  provided 
nedical  care. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the 
work  of  the  medical-survey  vessel,  the  Whidbey, 
las  not  been  lost.  This  vessel,  which  operated 
from  1948  to  1951,  visited  every  district  and  com- 
pleted medical  and  dental  examinations  of  about 
f5  percent  of  the  population.  Health  records  for 
jach  individual  were  opened  at  the  respective  dis- 
aict  centers,  and  the  data  for  each  person  so  ex- 
imined  were  placed  on  an  individual  card.  These 
;ards  are  now  used  at  each  district  center  for  ref- 
erence purposes. 

In  the  opening  statement  which  I  originally 
prepared,  I  had  a  description  of  a  new  health  or 
liagnostic  schooner  which  we  have  readied  to  op- 
;rate  in  the  trust  territory.  This  vessel  would 
continue  the  operations  which  the  members  of  the 
Council  found  were  so  effectively  carried  on  by  the 
3.  S.  Whidbey.  Under  the  stringent  plan  of  econ- 
jmy  which  confronts  the  administration  due  to  a 
;ut  in  Federal  appropriations,  reductions  are  con- 
templated in  several  activities.  These  reductions 
were  chiefly  in  the  field  of  new  construction  which 
was  to  be  practically  entirely  eliminated,  in 
'housekeeping  services"  which  would  be  drasti- 
cally reduced,  and,  unfortunately,  also  even  in  the 
more  important  services  including  education  and 
health.  Because  of  the  reductions,  some  im- 
portant personnel  necessarily  were  dispensed  with 
and  it  has  been  necessary  to  plan  to  lay  up  the  new 
diagnostic  ship  until  we  see  whether  or  not  we 
can  afford  to  operate  it.  For  this  reason,  I  regret- 
fully withdrew  the  section  of  my  report  which  de- 
scribed our  new  diagnostic  ship.  The  Council 
may  rest  assured  that  an  activity  of  this  sort  is 
receiving  priority  consideration  and  it  is  hoped 
that  we  may  be  operating  the  ship  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  through  savings  in  other  lines. 

I  should  be  remiss  were  I  not  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  friends 
in  Fiji  for  the  work  that  has  been  done  at  their 
Central  Medical  School  at  Suva.  The  young  men 
being  trained  under  those  auspices  are  rendering  a 
type  of  service  to  their  people  that  could  not  be 
expected  of  foreigners.  We  can  only  say  that  we 
plan  to  increase  the  number  of  native  medical 
practitioners,  native  nurses,  and  sanitarians  in  our 
trusteeship. 

It  is  pleasing  that  members  of  the  Council  and 
the  Visiting  Mission,  as  well  as  Unesco,  have  ex- 
pressed their  general  approval  of  the  revised  focus 
of  our  education  program  in  order  that  it  may 
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meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  trust  territory 
for  their  life  in  the  islands.  Due  to  budget  limita- 
tions, it  is  difficult  at  this  time  for  me  to  be  opti- 
mistic regarding  an  immediate  expansion  of  sec- 
ondary-school facilities  in  the  territory  or  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  school  for  increased 
specialized  teacher  training.  One  factor  that  well 
may  be  considered  in  increasing  secondary-school 
attendance  is  the  ability  of  the  territory  adequately 
to  utilize  in  its  economy  and  administration  the 
graduates  of  these  schools. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  rationing  of  education. 
Nevertheless,  with  decided  budgetary  limitations 
and  many  needs  of  the  territory  to  be  filled,  we 
cannot  afford  so  to  emphasize  education  that  other 
needs  are  not  taken  care  of  and  further,  to  the 
extent  that  graduates  who  have  anticipated  in- 
creased monetary  return  for  their  services  in  the 
community  as  a  result  of  their  education,  are 
merely  disillusioned.  Probably  education  bas- 
ically should  be  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
ability  of  young  people  to  do  the  things  in  their 
communities  which  they  will  have  to  do  anyway. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  strong 
correlation  between  graduating  from  high  school 
and  dissatisfaction  with  the  so-called  lowlier  op- 
portunities afforded  by  a  community.  The  Coun- 
cil, I  hope,  will  be  patient  with  us  if  we  weave 
into  our  consideration  as  one  of  the  basic  factors 
this  latter  practical  aspect. 

"Bicultural"  Education  Program 

We  may  call  our  setup  for  education  "bicultural" 
in  that  we  try  to  conserve  the  good  things  of  the 
old  Micronesian  culture  that  work  so  well  in  their 
environment  while  at  the  same  time  offering  the 
good  of  modern  culture — reading,  writing,  a  unify- 
ing language,  the  use  of  numbers,  and  the  use  of 
applied  science.  It  would  seem  foolish  to  discard 
the  good  of  old  Micronesian  culture. 

The  budget  of  the  territory  does  not  reflect  the 
money  expended  by  the  municipalities  for  ele- 
mentary education.  Supervisors  of  elementary 
education  are  paid  by  the  trust  territory  govern- 
ment, and  aid  is  given  to  municipalities  when  they 
cannot  afford  adequate  support  of  their  elemen- 
tary schools. 

The  intermediate  schools  and  the  Pacific  Island 
Central  School  are  supported  by  the  trust  terri- 
tory government.  In  the  year  under  review,  505 
scholarships  providing  free  subsistence  and  inci- 
dental costs  were  provided  to  intermediate  school 
students  who  came  from  outer  islands  and  were 
in  residence  at  the  district  centers'  intermediate 
schools.  Virtually  all  students  at  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands Central  School  at  Truk  received  scholar- 
ships and  subsistence. 

One  further  point  on  which  I  was  asked  to  give 
information  was  on  examples  of  comparative  sal- 
aries for  Micronesian  and  American  personnel.    I 
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have  obtained  some  examples  on  which  a  compar- 
ison might  be  possible,  as  follows : 


Micronetian  scale 
$582.  40-$811.  20 


American  scale 
$2,  950-S3,  430 


Position 

Clerk-typist 

Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Agent.     $1,  164.  80-$l,  456.  00     $5,  060-$5,  810 

Superintendent 
of  Elementary 
Schools $1,  019.  20-$l,  331.  20     $5,  060-$5,  810 

Intermediate 
School  Teach- 
er          $665.  60-$873.  60         $3,  410-$4,  160 

The  foregoing  examples  show  what  was  earlier 
stated  to  be  the  case :  there  is  considerable  differ- 
ence between  the  two  pay  scales.  The  Microne- 
sian  pay  scale  is  geared  to  the  normal  range  of  in- 
come for  persons  engaged  in  other  local  pursuits 
such  as  copra  production,  local  shipping  enter- 
prises, and  so  forth.  In  short,  it  is  tied  to  the 
economy  of  the  area  in  which  the  employees  must 
live  among  their  fellow  Micronesians.  The 
American  pay  scale  is  determined  by  what  is  re- 
quired to  attract  qualified  people  to  leave  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  life  in  the  United  States  and  to 
accept  employment  in  a  remote  area  away  from 
their  homes.  These  people  are  needed  to  help  the 
Micronesians  advance  and  must  be  offered  a  sal- 
ary that  will  be  attractive.  As  a  rule  they  lose 
seniority  in  similar  work  and  organizations  where 
they  formerly  had  been  employed  in  America. 

The  subsistence  economy  of  the  territory  and 
the  "extended  family"  system  mean  that  individ- 
uals do  not  live  on  their  salaries.  They  purchase 
some  imported  foods  not  because  of  necessity  but 
because  of  desire.  Their  salaries,  therefore,  can- 
not be  used  as  a  yardstick  to  measure  their  stand- 
ards of  living. 

The  "extended  family"  system  in  the  territory 
means  that  money  generally  is  not  considered  as 
individual  property  but  is  a  contribution  to  the 
other  resources  of  all  in  the  family.  It  also  means 
that  there  is  not  great  divergence  in  monetary 
earnings  since  work  such  as  copra  production  is 
engaged  in  as  a  family  activity.  Everyone  on  the 
island  works  at  it. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  people  who 
long  have  used  the  custom  of  paying  the  "head 
tax"  probably  will  wish  to  continue  this  system  for 
some  years  to  come,  and  until  there  seems  to  be 
more  point  to  setting  up  a  graduated  income  tax. 
This  head  tax  permits  payment  in  labor  as  well 
as  in  cash. 


Social  Security 

The  Micronesian  society  itself  provides  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  forms  of  social 
security.  Food  is  readily  available  and  the  "ex- 
tended family"  system  insures  that  no  aged  per- 
son or  young  child  is  permitted  to  fend  for  him- 
self.    These  individuals  are  accepted  as  a  respon- 


sibility of  the  family.  Aged  persons  are  particu- 
larly respected  and  cared  for.  Children  are  wel-; 
corned  and  their  training,  care,  and  well-being  are 
well-defined  responsibilities  among  the  family! 
members. 

Under  such  a  system,  the  social-security  meas- 
ures of  a  monetary  society  would  be  superfluous 
and,  probably,  also  lacking  in  the  human  quali-j 
ties  now  so  manifest  in  Micronesian  society. 

This  may  not  be  exactly  "normal"  if  the  norm 
is  taken  from  our  modern,  Western,  urbanized 
situations.  It  is  normal  to  the  Pacific  Islands,, 
and  the  way  it  works  results  in  happiness  and 
adequacy. 

Now,  in  the  field  of  social  welfare,  in  contrast 
with  social  security,  the  report  speaks  of  the  very 
substantial  sums  spent  by  the  Administering  Au- 
thority for  health  services  and  the  promotion  of 
foods  and  nutrition. 

One  of  the  weaker  features  of  our  administra- 
tion, but  nevertheless  an  exceedingly  important 
feature  in  connection  with  stability  of  government, 
is  continuity  of  service  by  qualified  personnel. 
Members  of  the  Council  have  pointed  out  that  we 
have  not  yet  gotten  to  the  point  where  we  can] 
assure  our  carefully  selected  employees  that  they 
will  have  a  true  career  in  the  area  and  therefore 
that  they  must  do  all  things  necessary  to  make  a 
success  of  their  administration  and  service  includ- 
ing immediately  learning  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple they  work  with.  We  are  endeavoring  to  work 
out  a  solution  for  this  problem.  Manifestly,  those 
conditions  cannot  be  applied  to  all  of  our  present 
employees,  because  we  are  endeavoring  to  prepare 
Micronesians  to  replace  a  very  substantial  percent- 
age of  our  present  American  staff  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. As  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  statement, 
we  are  aware  of  this  problem  and  are  giving  it 
attention.  We  do  not  have  within  our  Federal 
system  of  employment  a  colonial  service.  Broadly 
speaking  we  have  only  the  Civil-Service  and 
Foreign-Service  systems.  Neither  of  these  is  en- 
tirely suited  to  the  trust  territory  employment 
situation.  However,  attention  is  being  given  to 
modifications  of  the  present  system  that  may  be 
desirable  in  order  to  improve  matters. 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  one  representative 
that  our  future  reports  on  the  administration  of 
the  territory  should  give  more  detail  as  to  plans 
and  accomplishments  and  be  more  specific  in  mat- 
ters as  they  affect  the  separate  districts  or  the  trust 
territory  as  a  whole.  We  shall  endeavor  to  im- 
prove this  situation  in  our  next  report. 

Another  representative  asked  for  greater  detail 
regarding  budgetary  information,  specifically 
what  comes  from  the  general  budget  and  what 
from  the  local  budgets.  I  may  be  able  to  clarify 
this  by  explaining  that  the  budget  shown  in  the 
report  is  the  expenditure  from  the  general  budget 
into  which  go  the  appropriated  funds  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  those  classes  of  local 
revenue  which  are  designated  prior  to  collection  to 
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iccrue  to  the  trust  territory  government.  Expend- 
tures  of  the  districts  are  from  allotments  from 
•his  general  budget.  We  do  not  have  budgets  for 
;he  municipalities,  which  collect  and  spend  certain 
local  revenues.  We  surely  can  improve  these 
tables  in  our  next  report  and  we  appreciate  the 
suggestion  for  a  method  of  clarifying  our 
presentation. 

It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  note  that  so  many 
members  of  the  Council  took  the  trouble  to  wel- 
come Mrs.  Dorothy  Kabua  and  her  son,  Amata 
Kabua,  as  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Trusteeship  Council  meeting.  As  we  had  ex- 
pected, it  was  found  that  there  is  a  value  in  having 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the  trust  territory 
present  to  listen  to  the  deliberations  and  afford 
counsel  and  advice  to  the  Special  ^Representative 
during  his  presentations. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  these  remarks  may 
have  helped  shed  further  light  on  the  problems 
that  members  of  the  Council  have  raised.  May  I 
express  my  sincere  appreciation  again  for  the  con- 
sideration I  have  been  shown  by  the  Council,  for 
the  encouraging  words  of  commendation  members 
nave  seen  fit  to  bestow,  and  for  the  assistance  that 
I  have  received.  It  has  been  a  benefit  and  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  here. 


Administration  of  Pacific 
Trust  Territory 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10470  * 

Amending  Executive  Order  No.  10408,2  Transferring  the 
Administration  of  a  Certain  Portion  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  From  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows : 

1.  Executive  Order  No.  10408  of  November  10,  1952, 
transferring  the  administration  of  that  portion  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  which  includes  the 
islands  of  Tinian  and  Saipan  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  hereby  amended 
to  provide  that  that  portion  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  over  which  administration  is  transferred 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  include  all  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  except  the 
Island  of  Rota. 

2.  Nothing  contained  in  Executive  Order  No.  10408,  as 
amended  by  this  order,  shall  be  construed  to  modify  the 
rights  or  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  provisions 
of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  approved  by  the  President  on  July  18, 
1947,  or  to  affect  or  modify  the  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  interpret  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  international  agreements. 
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THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Chiefs  of  Mission  To  Remain  at  Their  Posts 

The  President  said  on  July  7  that  the  following 
Chiefs  of  Mission  will  remain  at  their  posts : 

William  J.  Sebald,  Ambassador  to  Burma 
Thomas  E.  Whelan,  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua 
Harold  H.  Tittmann,  Jr.,  Ambassador  to  Peru 
Waldemar  J.  Gallman,  Ambassador  to  the  Union  of  South 

Africa 
Fletcher  Warren,  Ambassador  to  Venezuela 
Donald  R.  Heath,  Ambassador  to  the  State  of  Viet-Nam 

and  the  Kingdoms  of  Cambodia  and  Laos 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  July  6  confirmed  Philip  K.  Crowe  as 
Ambassador  to  Ceylon  and  Roy  Tasco  Davis  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Haiti. 


Consular  Offices 

Plans  to  close  the  consulate  at  Valletta,  Malta,  as  re- 
ported on  January  22,  1953,  have  been  canceled.  The 
consulate  is  to  remain  open.  As  in  the  past,  Valletta  will 
not  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  any  other  Foreign 
Service  establishment.  As  of  July  1,  1953,  Departmental 
jurisdiction  of  this  post  is  to  be  transferred  from  the 
Bureau  of  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs 
to  the  Bureau  of  European  Affairs. 

The  Department  of  State  on  July  15  announced  (press 
release  381)  that  because  of  the  need  for  greater  economy 
in  the  overseas  operations  of  the  Government,  the  U.S. 
consulate  at  Gibraltar  will  be  closed  on  July  31,  1953. 
The  American  Embassy  at  London  will  assume  consular 
jurisdiction  over  Gibraltar  as  of  that  date. 

The  consulate  at  Tenerife,  Canary  Islands,  is  in  the 
process  of  closing  and  will  cease  to  perform  consular 
services  as  of  the  close  of  business  on  July  17.  Consular 
activities  formerly  performed  at  Tenerife  are  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  consulate  at  Seville,  Spain. 

The  consulate  at  Torreon,  Mexico,  was  closed  to  the 
public  July  9,  1953,  and  will  be  officially  closed  July  31, 
1953.  The  consular  district  of  Torreon  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consulate  at  Monterrey. 

The  consulate  at  Guaymas,  Mexico,  will  be  closed  to  the 
public  July  16,  1953,  and  will  be  officially  closed  July  31, 
1953.  That  portion  of  the  Guaymas  consular  district  in 
Baja  California  will  be  transferred  to  the  Tijuana  con- 
sular district  and  the  remainder  of  the  Guaymas  consular 
district  in  the  State  of  Sonora  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Nogales  consular  district. 


The  White  House, 
July  17,  1958. 


1 18  Fed.  Reg.  4231. 

2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  12, 1953,  p.  46. 


Calendar  of  Meetings 

The  "Calendar  of  Meetings,"  regularly  featured 
in  the  Bulletin's  first  issue  of  the  month,  will  ap- 
pear in  the  August  10  issue. 
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President  Warns  Against  Cuts 
In  Mutual  Security  Funds 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  23 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by  the  President 
to  Styles  Bridges,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee en  Appropriations,  on  July  22: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  wish  to  bring  to  your 
urgent  attention  my  deep  concern  with  the  Mutual 
Security  appropriations  now  before  you  for  con- 
sideration. 

This  program  and  these  appropriations  directly 
involve  the  security  of  our  own  Nation.  The  pro- 
gram is  specifically  directed  toward  strengthening 
the  collective  security  of  the  free  nations — in  which 
the  safety  of  our  Nation  is  inescapably  involved. 
The  sums  requested  were  carefully  worked  out  in 
connection  with,  and  as  an  inseparable  part  of, 
our  entire  security  program  comprising  the  U.S. 
military  forces  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. By  strict  rescreening,  they  were  reduced 
one-third  from  those  requested  in  the  budget  of 
the  outgoing  administration. 

Our  country  must  exercise  constructive  and 
courageous  leadership,  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  the  other  free  nations.  Invariably, 
if  leadership  falters  in  the  face  of  grave  danger  in 
a  complex  situation,  the  result  is  disastrous.  The 
amounts  now  in  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
have  already  been  reduced  and  vigorously  re- 
screened  ;  deep  cuts  will  certainly  be  received,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  as  evidence  of 
faltering. 

As  you  know,  I  have  never  taken  the  attitude 
that  an  exact  dollar  in  this  program  marks  the 
difference  between  success  or  failure.  But  it  is 
my  conviction  that  grave  consequences  would  fol- 
low from  a  major  cut  below  the  requested  amounts 
carefully  scrutinized  and  unanimously  approved 
by  my  key  advisers,  including  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  as  well  as  the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security. 

The  funds  requested  for  military  assistance  are 
indeed  large.  They  are  large  because  that  is  the 
size  of  the  threat  before  us.  They  are  large  be- 
cause the  implements  of  military  strength  are  not 
cheap. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  our  funds 
are  exceeded  by  much  larger  funds  expended  by 
our  Nato  and  other  allies  themselves.  Our  tanks, 
planes,  ships,  and  ammunition  are  essential  if  we 
are  to  take  advantage  of  the  readiness  of  other 
nations  throughout  the  world  to  join  together  with 
us  in  a  firm  posture  of  strength.  Across  the 
world — from  the  impressive  buildup  of  military 
strength  in  Nato,  to  the  bitter  fighting  against 
Communist  forces  in  Indochina — we  have  allies 
who  rely  on  us  to  provide  certain  missing  ingre- 
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dients  in  their  military  strength.  We  must  not 
slow  down  the  momentum  of  strength  and  growing 
unity. 

I  realize  that  these  military  assistance  appro- 
priations involve  a  substantial  question  of  judg- 
ment as  to  the  necessary  amount  of  "lead  time" 
that  must  be  allowed  to  permit  delivery  of  equip- 
ment on  schedule  in  the  future,  and  that  this  lead 
time  allowance  has  an  important  effect  in  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated  in  any  one  year.  I 
know  from  first-hand  observation  that  the  lead 
time  required  in  almost  every  case — the  building 
up  of  a  division  in  Turkey,  or  a  jet  squadron  in 
Norway,  or  an  armored  unit  in  France — has  been 
a  very  long  one.  The  emphasis  in  our  program 
on  major  items  of  equipment,  such  as  aircraft  and! 
ships,  and  the  volume  of  our  very  important  off- 
shore  procurement  require  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  lead-time  financing.  This  necessary 
equipment-pipeline  accounts  for  the  large  j 
amounts  of  carry-over  funds  in  this  program,  as 
reflected  in  my  request. 

I  have  requested  these  funds  only  to  meet  dem-  i 
onstrated  military  requirements,  including  only 
essentials  for  forces  that  our  allies  are  now  in  J 
process  of  raising,  training,  and  maintaining  to 
receive  this  military  equipment.    The  responsible 
members  of  this  Administration  have  proven  their 
alertness  in  identifying  possible  savings;  we  have 
reported  these  savings  to  the  Congress,  and  we 
have  made  full  allowance  for  them  in  our  request. 
This  Administration  will  continue  to  exercise  that  j 
same  care  in  the  management  of  funds,  and  will! 
take  every  advantage  of  opportunity  to  economize 
in  the  use  of  funds  with  which  they  are  entrusted. ! 

I  wish  also  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  eco-  i 
nomic  and  technical  assistance  for  the  Near  East, 
for  India  and  Pakistan,  for  Latin  America,  and 
for  the  Far  East,  where  it  is  vital  that  the  people  I 
see  evidence  of  improved  conditions  of  living  flow- 
ing from  freedom  and  independent  sovereignty  asi 
contrasted  to  totalitarian  methods.    And  I  place 
great  value  on  the  work  of  the  United  Nations! 
International  Children's  Emergency  Fund,  with 
its  cooperative  approach  by  many  nations  in  the 
interest  of  children  of  many  areas  of  the  world,  i 
and  on  the  related  United  Nations  Technical  As- 
sistance Program,  which  brings  to  the  people  of 
the  underdeveloped  areas  concrete  evidence  that' 
the  United  Nations  is  actively  assisting  their  quest 
for  economic  progress.    These  programs,  many  of 
which  require  only  modest  amounts  of  money,  are 
an  integral  part  of  our  program  for  America's 
security. 

This  is  a  program  for  building  strength.  Evi- 
dence is  beginning  to  appear  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  of  the  success  that  comes  from  a  firm 
foreign  policy  backed  by  growing  strength  and 
unity  on  the  part  of  the  free  nations.  This,  of  all 
times,  is  not  a  moment  to  hesitate.    It  is,  above , 
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11,  a  time  to  make  more  strong  and  effective  our 
elationships  with  all  other  free  peoples,  a  mo- 
aent   to   help    speed   the    momentum    of   their 
[rowing  strength. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

Msposal  of  Government-owned 
Synthetic  Rubber  Plants 

Folloioing  is  the  text  of  a  letter  which  Secretary 
Dulles  sent  to  Homer  E.  Capehart,  chairman  of 
he  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency : 1 

July  20, 1953 

Dear  Senator  Capehart  :  On  June  26  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Morton  wrote  to  you  in  support 
)f  S.  2047,  a  bill  to  authorize  disposal  of  the  Gov- 
srnment- owned  synthetic  rubber  plants.  I  am 
aersonally  writing  to  you  at  this  time  in  order  to 
•eemphasize  the  importance  to  our  foreign  rela- 
ions  of  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Natural  rubber  is  the  life  blood  of  several 
friendly  countries  in  South  and  Southeastern 
ksia.  It  is  vital  to  Malaya,  where  a  bitter  and 
aloody  struggle  is  being  fought  against  Commu- 
nist-inspired bandits.  It  is  vital  to  Indonesia,  a 
newly  independent  country  whose  economic  prog- 
ress and  political  orientation  are  of  great  concern 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  important  to  Thailand, 
whose  troops  have  fought  valiantly  in  the  cause  of 
the  United  Nations  in  Korea,  and  to  Vietnam,  a 
country  at  grips  with  armed  communism. 

What  we  do  in  rubber  is  to  a  large  extent  the 
standard  by  which  these  countries  measure  the 
professions  and  the  actions  of  the  United  States. 
So  long  as  the  United  States  Government  owns  and 
operates  synthetic  rubber  plants  there  will  remain 
a  source  of  friction  between  these  countries  and 
ourselves.  They  are  convinced  that  Government 
operation  of  these  plants  means  subsidization  and, 
therefore,  unfair  competition  with  natural  rubber. 
On  any  other  assumption  they  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  United  States,  the  champion 
of  free  enterprise,  should  maintain  a  Government 
monopoly  of  synthetic  rubber.  They  say  they  are 
prepared  to  meet  the  competition  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber privately  produced,  but  are  reluctant  to  pro- 
ceed with  investment  in  replanting  and  normal  ex- 
pansion so  long  as  they  are  faced  with  the  risk  of 
arbitrary  production  and  pricing  policies  on  the 
part  of  a  Government-owned  industry. 

At  recent  international  meetings,  representa- 
tives of  both  the  previous  and  present  administra- 
tions have  assured  these  countries  that  a  plan  for 
disposal  of  the  synthetic  rubber  plants  was  being 
prepared  and  that  this  Congress  would  be  urged  to 
act  on  the  disposal  legislation  at  this  session.  In 
the  light  of  these  statements,  the  many  expressions 
of  dissatisfaction  with  our  rubber  policy  have  been 

1  Reprinted  from  Cong.  Rec.  of  July  21,  1953,  p.  9656. 
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largely  stilled.  That  dissatisfaction  will  be  re- 
vived and  multiplied  if  Congress  fails  to  approve 
disposal  legislation. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  legislation  reported 
by  your  committee  will  be  acted  upon  favorably  by 
the  Senate.  Failure  of  the  legislation  at  this  time 
would  reintroduce  a  source  of  friction  and  suspi- 
cion into  our  relations  with  an  area  that  is  of  great 
political  and  strategic  importance  to  us  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles. 

Use  of  Surplus  Agricultural 
Commodities  for  Foreign  Aid 

Statement  by  Samuel  C.  Waugh, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  A  fairs 1 

The  Department  of  State  favors  the  passage  of 
S.  2249,  which  has  been  introduced  by  Senator 
Aiken.  This  bill  provides  the  authority  that  the 
President  requested  of  Congress  in  his  message 
which  was  communicated  to  the  Senate  on  June 
30  of  this  year.2 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  a  number  of 
famine  emergencies  in  foreign  countries.  Simi- 
lar emergencies  are  likely  to  arise  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  bill.  We  now  have  un-i 
usually  large  stocks  of  agricultural  products  held 
by  the  Government.  No  one  wants  these  stocks 
to  go  unused  while  human  beings  starve.  If  Sen- 
ator Aiken's  bill  becomes  law,  the  President  would 
be  authorized  to  make  use  of  some  part  of  these 
stocks  in  a  constructive  way  to  meet  famine  or 
other  urgent  relief  requirements  of  friendly  na- 
tions. This  use  would  be  consistent  with  the  hu-< 
manitarian  instincts  of  the  American  people  and 
would  further  our  foreign  policy. 

1  want  to  emphasize  that  the  administration 
understands  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  meet 
emergencies.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  emergencies 
that  programs  to  meet  them  cannot  be  planned  in 
advance.  When  they  arise,  prompt  action  is 
needed.  In  the  past,  as  the  President  pointed  out 
in  his  message,  the  Congress  has  been  forced  to 
add  consideration  of  these  emergency  programs  to 
its  very  heavy  workload.  It  is  also  possible  that 
an  emergency  of  this  kind  could  arise  when  the 
Congress  is  not  in  session.  It  therefore  seems  very 
desirable  that  the  President  be  granted  the  author- 
ity to  act  promptly  under  these  circumstances,  so 
that  human  suffering  may  be  prevented  and  so  that 
the  United  States  can  use  its  resources  promptly 
for  the  aid  of  friendly  countries. 

Just  as  emergencies  themselves  cannot  usually 
be  foreseen,  all  of  the  conditions  that  may  exist 

'Made  on  Jnlv  16  (press  release  384)  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  support  of  S. 
224!),  giving  the  President  authority  to  utilize  agricultural 
commodities  held  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  meet  urgent 
emergency  relief  requirements  of  friendly  countries. 

2  Bulletin  of  July  13, 1953,  p.  60. 
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are  unforeseeable.  For  this  reason,  the  President 
asked  for  maximum  flexibility  as  to  the  terms 
under  which  the  relief  may  be  extended.  This 
flexibility  is  provided  by  S.  2249.  Since  emer- 
gencies of  the  kind  described  in  the  bill  are  likely 
to  involve  countries  which  do  not  have  large  finan- 
cial resources,  we  would  expect  that  the  aid  given 
under  this  authority  would  normally  be  in  the 
form  of  a  grant.  However,  the  language  is  suf- 
ficiently flexible  to  permit  the  President  to 
impose  other  conditions  where  they  may  be  appro- 
priate. Similarly,  it  may  be  appropriate  in 
certain  cases  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
special  fund  of  local  currencies  from  the  proceeds 
of  local  sales  of  the  commodities.  In  other  cases, 
the  individuals  receiving  the  help  may  be  in  no 
position  to  pay  for  it,  and  such  provision  might 
be  inappropriate.  In  the  light  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  foreseeing  the  circumstances  of  each  case, 
the  President  in  his  message  said,  "I  am  requesting 
authority  to  establish,  when  the  need  arises,  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  these  agricul- 
tural commodities  shall  be  made  available." 

One  aspect  of  this  bill  involves  a  question  which 


is  of  great  importance  to  the  Department  of  State. 
I  think  that  most  of  the  bills  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  having  to  do  with  the  use  of 
Government-held  agricultural  stocks  have  recog- 
nized the  danger  that  such  use  by  the  Government 
might  compete  unfairly  with  normal  commercial 
exports  from  the  United  States  or  with  such  ex 
ports  from  friendly  foreign  countries.  This 
problem,  however,  should  not  arise  under  the  bill 
you  now  have  under  consideration.  In  the  kind 
of  emergency  provided  for  in  this  bill,  people  will 
be  fed  who  would  otherwise  go  hungry.  The  aid 
given  under  this  bill  will  necessarily  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amounts  which  would  otherwise  be  im- 
ported by  the  country  concerned.  This  is  another 
reason  why  the  use  for  relief  purposes  of  some 
part  of  these  large  stocks  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties should  particularly  commend  itself  to  the 
Congress. 

In  summary,  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  it  is 
the  view  of  the  administration  that  S.  2249  pro- 
vides the  kind  of  authority  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  it  is  supported  by  the  administration  as 
a  whole. 


: 


Friendship  Treaty  With  Japan 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  SENATE' 

The  White  House,  June  27, 1953. 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith  a 
treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan, 
together  with  a  protocol  relating  thereto,  signed 
at  Tokyo  on  April  2, 1953. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  re- 
spect to  the  treaty. 

D wight  D.  Eisenhower. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State;  (2)  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and 
navigation,  with  protocol,  signed  at  Tokyo,  April 
2,  1953.) 2 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  22, 1953. 

The  President, 

The  White  House: 

The  undersigned,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  the 
honor  to  submit  to  the  President,  with  a  view  to 
its  transmission  to  the  Senate  to  receive  the  advice 


1  S.  Exec.  O,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

2  Text  of  the  treaty  is  not  printed  here.     For  announce- 
ment of  the  signing,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  13,  1953,  p.  531. 


and  consent  of  that  body  to  ratification,  if  the;j 
President  approve  thereof,  a  treaty  of  friendship,  <\ 
commerce,  and  navigation  between  the  United  1 
States  of  America  and  Japan,  together  with  a  I 
protocol  relating  thereto,  signed  at  Tokyo  on  April 
2,  1953. 

This  treaty  places  commercial  relations  between  I 
the  United  States  and  Japan  on  a  normal  bilateral 
treaty  basis  for  the  first  time  since  the  termination  y 
on  January  26,  1940,  of  the  treaty  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  signed  at  Washington  on  Febru- ; 
ary  21,  1911  (37  Stat.  1504).    It  was  envisaged! 
in  article  12  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan, 
which  contains,  in  addition  to  temporary  commer- 
cial  arrangements,  a  declaration  by  Japan  of  its  ; 
readiness  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  con- 
clusion, with  each  of  the  Allied  Powers  so  desiring, 
of  treaties  or  agreements  to  place  their  respective 
"trading,  maritime  and  other  commercial  rela- 
tions on  a  stable  and  friendly  basis." 

The  present  treaty  is  a  comprehensive  instru- 
ment which  expresses  the  common  faith  of  the  two 
countries  in  liberal  principles  and  is  designed  to 
provide  an  effective  basis  for  the  development  of 
business,  trade,  and  other  commercial  relation- 
ships. It  is  the  first  treaty  of  this  type  which 
Japan  has  negotiated  with  any  country  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
significant  step  in  the  strengthening  of  cordial  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

In  common  with  other  treaties  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  in  recent  years,  the  new  treaty  deals 
in  considerable  detail  with  a  wide  range  of  subject 
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natter.  In  general,  each  of  the  two  Governments 
(1)  agrees  to  accord,  within  its  territories,  to  citi- 
sens  and  corporations  of  the  other  country  treat- 
nent  no  less  favorable  than  it  accords  to  its  own 
citizens  and  corporations  with  respect  to  normal 
commercial  and  industrial  pursuits;  (2)  affirms 
;ts  adherence  to  the  principles  of  nondiscrimina- 
;ory  treatment  of  trade  and  shipping;  (3)  for- 
mally endorses  standards  regarding  the  protection 
jf  persons  and  their  property  and  interests  that 
reflect  the  most  enlightened  constitutional  prin- 
ciples; and  (4)  recognizes  the  need  for  special 
attention  to  the  problems  of  stimulating  the  flow  of 
private  capital  investment.  Specifically,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  fall  into  nine  broad  cate- 
gories: (1)  entry,  travel  and  residence;  (2)  basic 
personal  freedoms;  (3)  guaranties  with  respect 
to  property  rights ;  (4  )  the  conduct  and  control  of 
business  enterprises;  (5)  taxation;  (6)  exchange 
restrictions;  (7)  the  exchange  of  goods ;  (8)  navi- 
gation; and  (9)  exceptions,  territorial  applica- 
bility, and  miscellaneous  provisions.  In  the  for- 
mulation of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  special 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  type  of  assurances 
which  American  businessmen  and  investors  are 
understood  to  regard  as  useful  and  desirable. 

The  new  treaty  with  Japan  resembles  most 
nearly  (a)  the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
economic  development  with  Uruguay,  signed  at 
Montevideo  on  November  23,  1949  (S.  Ex.  D,  81st 
Cong.,  2d  sess.),  the  treaty  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  with  Ireland,  signed  at 
Dublin  on  January  21, 1950  (S.  Ex.  H,  81st  Cong., 
>2d  sess.),  both  of  which  treaties  have  received 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification;  and  (&) 
the  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion with  Israel,  signed  at  Washington  on  August 
123,  1951  (S.  Ex.  K,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  with 
Greece,  signed  at  Athens  August  3, 1951  (S.  Ex.  J, 
32d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  and  with  Denmark,  signed 
at  Copenhagen  October  1,  1951  (S.  Ex.  I,  82d 
Cong.,  2d  sess.),  which  treaties  were  submitted  to 
the  Senate  on  October  18, 1951,  January  30,  1952, 
and  January  29,  1952,  respectively. 

There  are  several  provisions  in  the  treaty  with 
•Japan,  however,  which  are  not  found  in  other 
treaties,  as  follows:  (1)  A  clause  providing  for 
risa  privileges  for  persons  desiring  to  enter  either 
country  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  opera- 
tions of  a  business  enterprise  in  which  they  have 
a  substantial  investment  (art.  I,  par.  1  (b) ) ;  (2) 
a  clause  assuring  that  if  new  limitations  are  im- 
posed upon  the  extent  to  which  aliens  are  accorded 
national  treatment  with  respect  to  carrying  on 
certain  activities  reserved  from  the  "national 
treatment"  rule,  such  limitations  shall  not  be  ap- 
plied against  enterprises  which  are  engaged  in 
such  activities  at  the  time  the  new  limitations  are 
adopted  and  which  are  owned  or  controlled  by  na- 


tionals and  companies  of  the  other  country  (art. 
VII,  par.  2,  second  sentence) ;  (3)  a  provision 
designed  to  further  the  United  States  policy  of 
favoring  the  broad  dissemination  of  nonsecurity 
technological  information  (art.  V,  par.  2) ;  (4) 
a  provision  designed  to  discourage  certain  decep- 
tive marking  practices  in  international  trade 
(protocol,  par.  7)  ;  and  (5)  a  paragraph  designed 
to  assure  the  maintenance  of  a  free  market  in  the 
field  of  marine  insurance  (art.  XV,  par.  3).  The 
provision  indicated  under  (1)  above  was  author- 
ized by  section  101  (a)  (15)  (E)  (ii)  of  the  new 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  The  provision 
indicated  under  (5)  above  was  recommended  by 
the  Association  of  Marine  Underwriters  of  the 
United  States. 

The  provision  on  the  application  of  quantitative 
trade  restrictions  (art.  XIV,  par.  3)  has  been  re- 
stated along  the  lines  of  article  XII,  paragraph  3, 
of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  economic  relations  with 
Ethiopia  (S.  Ex.  F,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  in  the 
interests  of  greater  clarity  and  adequacy. 

As  has  been  done  in  similar  treaties  with  other 
countries,  certain  changes  in  the  standard  lan- 
guage have  been  made  by  way  of  clarification  or 
accommodation  and  various  adjustments  of  sub- 
stance have  been  included  to  meet  special  circum- 
stances existing  with  respect  to  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment. Most  of  such  changes  in  the  present 
treaty  are  included  in  the  protocol  (in  pars.  3 
through  6,  8  through  10,  and  13  through  15), 
which  protocol  is  considered  an  integral  part  of 
the  treaty.  Further,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  para- 
graph 1  of  article  IX  of  the  treaty  the  provision 
on  real  property  is  confined  to  lease  rights  with 
respect  to  property  needed  for  the  conduct  of 
activities  permitted  by  the  treaty  and  does  not 
deal  with  ownership  rights;  and  the  second  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  3  of  article  XXI  has  been 
restated  so  that  Japan  will  be  entitled  to  conces- 
sions granted  by  the  United  States  to  other  coun- 
tries parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  in  the  event  of  continued  Japanese 
nonparticipation  in  that  agreement  for  reasons 
beyond  Japanese  control,  and  in  the  event  that  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  remains 
in  its  present  form.  These  changes  are,  on  the 
whole,  of  secondary  consequence  and,  though  de- 
viations from  the  standard  treaty,  are  founded 
on  precedents. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  treaty  for  its  entry  into 
force  1  month  after  the  day  of  exchange  of  rati- 
fications and  for  its  continuance  in  force  for  a 
period  of  10  years  from  that  day  and  indefinitely 
thereafter,  subject  to  termination  on  1  year's 
written  notice  by  either  Government  to  the  other 
Government. 
Kespectfully  submitted. 

John  Foster  Dulles. 
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STATEMENT  BY  U.  ALEXIS  JOHNSON' 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  our  policy  in  the 
Pacific  area  is  the  development  of  a  close  and 
friendly  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  Both  Japan  and  the  United  States 
saw  during  the  period  of  World  War  II  what 
could  happen  in  the  Pacific  when  the  two  countries 
were  aligned  on  opposite  sides.  Both  Japan  and 
the  United  States  have  come  to  recognize  more 
and  more  the  mutual  advantage  to  be  gained  from 
cooperative  effort  in  political  and  economic  fields. 

The  peace  treaty  and  the  security  treaty  with 
Japan  were  fundamental  steps  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  friendly  association  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  Since  the  coming  into  force  of 
those  treaties,  we  have  proceeded  along  several 
lines  to  establish  a  firm  basis  for  our  relations 
with  Japan.  We  have  concluded  a  fisheries  treaty 
with  Japan.  We  have  completed  negotiation  of  a 
civil  air  transport  agreement.  We  have  almost 
completed  a  negotiation  of  conventions  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation.  The  treaty  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  with  Japan, 
which  is  now  before  you,  is  another  step,  and 
an  important  step,  in  progress  toward  sound 
and  mutually  advantageous  Japanese-American 
relations. 

Prewar  commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  rested  upon  a  commercial  treaty 
concluded  in  1911.  This  treaty  was  terminated 
by  the  United  States  in  January  of  1940.  At  the 
present  time  our  commercial  relations  with  Japan 
rest  upon  the  temporary  arrangements  provided 
by  article  12  of  the  peace  treaty.  This  article  ex- 
presses Japan's  willingness  promptly  to  enter  into 
negotiation  of  comprehensive  commercial  treaties 
with  the  Allied  Powers.  In  the  same  article, 
Japan  agreed  in  the  meantime  to  accord  to  Allied 
Powers  on  a  reciprocal  basis  most-favored-nation 
treatment  with  respect  to  the  importation  and  ex- 
portation of  goods  and  national  treatment  with 
respect  to  other  commercial  activities  normally 
covered  by  such  treaties.  The  pending  treaty  with 
the  United  States  is  Japan's  first  postwar  com- 
mercial treaty. 

Final  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation  with  Japan  took  place 
in  Tokyo  during  the  early  part  of  this  year.  Am- 
bassador Robert  Murphy  represented  the  United 
States.  The  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Katsuo  Okazaki,  represented  Japan.  The 
negotiation  was  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  pre- 
liminary discussions  which  extended  over  a  period 
of  many  months.  These  discussions  and  the  final 
negotiation  were  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  cordiality 
and  mutual  accommodation. 

The  final  text  of  the  treaty  now  before  you 


*  Marie  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  July  13  (press  release  373).  Mr. 
Johnson  is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs.     The  Senate  approved  the  treaty  on  July  21. 
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emerged  from  a  set  of  proposals  formulated  by  the 
Department  in  consultation  with  other  agencies 
and  interested  business  groups,  as  adjusted  during 
negotiation  to  Japanese  needs  and  circumstances. 
The  treaty  is  designed  to  protect  American  in- 
terests already  established  in  Japan  or  which  may 
become  established  in  the  future.  It  is  designed 
to  afford  the  maximum  opportunity  to  the  citizens 
of  both  countries  to  exercise  their  abilities,  in- 
dustry, and  resources  constructively  in  business 
relationships  with  each  other.  It  will  provide  a 
legal  framework  within  which  economic  relations 
between  the  two  countries  can  be  developed  to  their 
mutual  advantage. 

The  treaty  with  Japan  is  of  particular  signifi- 
cance because  of  the  magnitude  of  present  and 
potential  U.S.  investment  in  and  trade  with  Japan. 
Private  foreign  investment  in  Japan  has  been  esti- 
mated to  total  at  the  end  of  1952  about  $350  mil- 
lion. Of  this  amount  it  has  been  estimated  that 
about  70  percent  represents  American  private  in- 
vestment in  Japan.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty 
concerning  investment  create  a  climate  favorable 
to  increased  American  investment  in  Japan  under 
conditions  of  mutual  benefit  to  both  countries. 

In  1952  Japan  ranked  10th  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  foreign  trade.  Total  U.S.-Japanese 
trade  in  that  year  amounted  to  about  $850  million. 
This  trade  represents  a  comparatively  small  frac- 
tion of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  but 
it  is  a  substantial  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Japan.  Imports  from  the  United  States  ac- 
counted for  almost  one-third  of  Japanese  imports. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  accounted  for  about 
one-sixth  of  Japanese  exports.  The  establishment 
of  conditions  for  the  maintenance  and  expansion 
of  U.S.-Japanese  trade  is,  consequently,  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  both  countries. 

The  treaty  under  consideration  is  a  treaty  of 
friendship  as  well  as  a  treaty  of  commerce.  Obli- 
gations in  the  treaty  are  stated  in  reciprocal  terms 
to  make  plain  that  the  treaty  rests  on  a  foundation 
of  mutual  respect  and  trust.  The  encouragement 
and  stimulation  of  the  spirit  of  respect  and  trust 
are  essential  to  the  establishment  of  satisfactory 
business  relationships  between  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  It  is  fully  as  essential 
as  the  careful  delineation  of  rights  and  obligations 
in  the  treaty. 

I  appreciate  the  great  pressure  of  urgent  matters 
for  consideration  by  the  Senate,  but  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  find  it  possible  to  approve  this 
treaty  before  the  end  of  this  session.  The  Japanese 
Diet  at  the  present  time  is  considering  whether 
to  recommend  Japanese  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
The  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty  will  tend  to 
reduce  uncertainties  and  risks  now  experienced 
by  American  and  Japanese  nationals  in  doing  busi- 
ness with  each  other.  It  will  also  help  to 
strengthen  the  cooperation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries which  is  essential  to  the  achievement  of  our 
mutual  aims. 

Department  of  State   Bulletin 
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I.N.-ILO  Committee  Establishes  Existence 
f  Soviet  Forced  Labor  System 


The  following  material  is  reprinted  from  U.N. 
oc.  E/2431,  Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
orced  Labour,  Section  IV,  "Conclusions  concern- 
ig  the  Allegations",  pp.  82-98,  which  was  released 
>  the  press  by  the  International  Labour  Office  at 
'■eneva  on  June  23} 

Allegations  regarding  the  existence  of  forced 
tbour  in  the  U.S.S.R.  were  made  during  the  de- 
ates  on  forced  labour  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Jouncil  by  the  representatives  of  Australia,  Chile, 
'ranee,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States 
f  America  and  the  American  Federation  of 
<abor,  and  were  also  submitted  to  the  Committee 
y  various  non-governmental  organisations  and 
ne  private  individual. 

These  allegations  maintain  in  substance — 

(a)  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  system  of 
orced  labour,  one  of  the  main  aims  of  which  is  to 
rush  all  opposition,  particularly  as  expressed  in 
lohtical  opinions  differing  from  those  of  the 
egime ; 

(b)  that  one  of  the  foundations  of  the  system 
3  the  criminal  law  and  criminal  procedure  of  the 
ountry,  which  are  so  conceived  that  many  per- 
ons,  especially  those  opposed  to  the  regime,  can 
e  convicted  and  sentenced  to  forced  labour  with- 
>ut  adequate  provision  being  made  for  their  de- 
fence and  in  circumstances  which,  in  many  other 
egal  systems,  would  not  be  recognised  as  constitut- 
ng  an  offence  or  involving  their  responsibility ; 

(c)  that  the  administrative  authorities  of  the 
tl.V.D.  have  extensive  extra-judicial  powers 
thereby  persons  can  be  subjected  to  forced  labour ; 


1  Members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced  Labour 
rare  Sir  Ramaswami  Mudaliar  of  India,  Chairman,  Paal 
terg  of  Norway,  and  Enrique  Garcia  Sayan  of  Peru.  Mr. 
layan  was  appointed  to  succeed  Felix  Fulgencio  Pala- 
icini,  deceased,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
uring  its  first  session. 

The  Committee's  report,  which  was  prepared  for  sub- 
uission  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
lations  and  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International 
labour  Office,  was  transmitted  on  May  27  to  the  Secretary- 
leneral  and  the  Director-General  of  those  bodies, 
'espectively. 


(d)  that  the  forced  labour  system  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  national  economy,  since  it  sup- 
plies cheap  labour  in  large  quantities  for  many 
different  types  of  work,  particularly  in  undevel- 
oped and  unhealthy  areas ; 

(e)  that  the  number  of  persons  sentenced  to 
forced  labour  runs  into  millions,  the  persons  con- 
cerned being  confined  in  numerous  camps  located 
at  widely  scattered  points  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  conditions  in  the  camps  are  bad,  and 
that  the  death  rate  among  the  prisoners  is  high; 

(/)  that  millions  of  persons  have  been  deported 
either  from  one  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
another  or  from  neighbouring  countries  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  the  deportees  have  been 
subjected  to  forced  labour; 

(g)  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  difference  be- 
tween the  status  of  a  free  worker  and  that  of  a 
forced  labourer  is  tending  to  diminish  as  a  result 
of  the  many  restrictions  placed  by  law  on  the 
freedom  of  employment. 

At  its  Fourth  Session  the  Committee  had  before 
it  the  allegations,  the  replies  to  the  allegations, 
the  documentary  material  concerning  them,  and  a 
letter,  dated  30  December  1952,  from  the  Delega- 
tion of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
following  are  the  Committee's  findings  and  con- 
clusions concerning  the  alleged  existence  of  forced 
labour  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Punitive  and  Corrective  Labour 

LEGAL  BASIS 

According  to  the  allegations,  the  Soviet  penal 
system  constitutes  the  legal  basis  of  a  system  of 
forced  labour  designed  to  oppress  and  re-educate 
those  who  disagree  with  the  ideology  of  the  regime 
in  power. 

In  this  connection,  the  Committee  had  before  it 
the  official  1950  edition  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the 
R.S.F.S.R.2  (text  in  force  on  1  July  1950),  the 
1940  edition  of  the  Corrective  Labour  Code  of  the 
R.S.F.S.R.  issued  on  1  August  1933,  an  Act  of  16 
August  1938  concerning  the  judicial  system  of  the 

2  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic. 
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U.S.S.R.  and  of  the  Union  and  Autonomous  Re- 
publics, the  1947  edition  of  the  Code  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.  (text  in  force  on 
1  November  1946),  various  special  laws  and  de- 
crees, a  number  of  Soviet  legal  textbooks  published 
between  1935  and  1952,  and,  finally,  information 
from  various  sources  on  the  de  facto  situation. 

It  is  evident  from  these  sources  that  the  Soviet 
penal  system  makes  provision  for  three  types  of 
penalties  accompanied  by  "corrective  labour"3 — 
corrective  labour  without  deprivation  of  liberty, 
exile  with  corrective  labour  and  deprivation  of 
liberty  with  corrective  labour.  This  last  penalty 
is  normally  carried  out  in  "colonies"  if  the  de- 
privation of  liberty  is  of  less  than  three  years' 
duration  and  in  "camps"  if  it  is  imposed  for  three 
years  or  more.  It  is  carried  out  in  prison  only  in 
exceptional  cases. 

The  aim  of  Soviet  penal  policy  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, of  that  branch  of  it  known  as  corrective 
labour  policy  is  clear  both  from  Soviet  legislation 
and  from  Soviet  commentaries.  According  to 
Article  1  of  the  Corrective  Labour  Code — 

The  task  of  the  penal  policy  of  the  proletariat  during 
the  period  of  transition  from  capitalism  to  communism 
is  to  protect  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  the 
socialist  construction  it  is  undertaking  against  encroach- 
ments by  class-hostile  elements  and  infractions  not  only 
by  d£class&  elements  but  also  by  unstable  elements  among 
the  workers. 

Article  1  of  the  Penal  Code  lays  down  that — 

The  aim  of  the  penal  legislation  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.  shall 
be  to  protect  the  socialist  State  of  the  workers  and  peas- 
ants and  the  established  legal  order  therein  against  acts 
which  constitute  a  danger  to  society.  .  .  . 

According  to  a  Soviet  author  writing  in  1935,  all 
the  authorities  involved  in  the  implementation  of 
penal  policy  (the  N.K.V.D.,  the  courts,  the  public 
prosecutors'  offices  and  the  corrective  labour  insti- 
tutions) "participate  ...  in  the  class  struggle  of 
the  proletariat  by  suppressing  the  opposition  of 
class  enemies  and  of  workers  disorganising  social- 
ist construction".  A  manual  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure written  in  1936  by  A.  Ya.  Vyshinski 4  and 
V.  S.  Undrevich  emphasises  that  ".  .  .  the  task 
of  revolutionary  legality  is  so  to  organise  sum- 
mary justice  and  the  suppression  of  class  enemies 
that  the  courts  under  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat are  turned  into  an  unerring  weapon  against 
class   enemies,  pitilessly  suppressing  them   and 

'This  expression  has  now  replaced  the  term  "forced 
labour"  in  Soviet  legislation.     [Footnote  in  the  original.] 

4Andrey  Yanuaryevich  Vyshinski,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  writing  of  this  manual  in  1936  was  chief  prosecutor 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  From  the  time  of  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations  in  1945,  he  was  present  at  most  ses- 
sions and  usually  acted  in  the  capacity  of  chief  delegate 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  During  this  period  he  also  was 
Soviet  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  On  March  6,  1953, 
the  day  following  the  death  of  Premier  Stalin,  Mr. 
Vyshinski  became  an  Assistant  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 


U.  S.  Reaction  to  the  Committee's  Report 

The  report  is  a  staggering  revelation.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  impartial  U.N.  experts  have 
scientifically  determined  that  the  Soviet  forced- 
labor  system  threatens  human  rights  and  jeopard- 
izes the  freedom  and  status  of  workers  in  contra- 
vention of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

The  loud  shouts  of  communism  urging  workers 
to  arise  and  throw  off  their  chains  now  stand  re- 
vealed as  a  most  brutal  and  ugly  hypocrisy — as  the 
Red  army  made  clear  when  it  fired  on  the  East 
German  workers  a  few  days  ago. 

— Statement  made  on  June  23  by  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  U.S.  representative 
to  the  United  Nations. 


mercilessly  dispensing  justice".  In  another  book 
published  in  1941,  A.  Ya.  Vyshinski  again  writer 
that  "Soviet  socialist  law  aims  at  overcoming  thej 
opposition  of  class  enemies  and  their  agents  to  the 
cause  of  socialism,  at  ensuring  the  completion  oi 
socialist  construction  and  the  gradual  transition  tc, 
communism."  A  manual  of  Soviet  criminal  law 
published  as  late  as  1950  stresses  that — 

The  tasks  of  Soviet  socialist  legality  also  determine 
the  part  played  by  Soviet  socialist  penal  legislation  ii 
protecting  the  workers'  and  peasants'  State  against  everj 
kind  of  criminal  violation,  both  by  hostile  elements  anc 
by  a  certain  section  of  the  corrupt  or  unreliable  mem 
bers  of  Soviet  society  whose  minds  still  harbour  survivals 
of  the  ideas  of  capitalist  society. 

This  same  "class  approach"  is  apparent  in  th< 
application  of  the  various  corrective  laboui 
measures  mentioned  earlier.  As  an  instance,  ac- 
cording to  Article  34  of  the  Corrective  Laboui 
Code,  the  labour  colonies  situated  in  distant  areas 
are  intended  for  "persons  from  the  milieu  of  class 
hostile  elements  .  .  .".  On  the  other  hand,  as  is 
confirmed  by  Soviet  writers,  agricultural  colonies 
are  reserved  for  workers  only ;  class  alien  elements 
and  kulaks  in  particular  are  not  to  be  directec 
there.  Exile  with  corrective  labour  is  a  penalty 
applied  mainly  to  "class  enemies."  According  t( 
Articles  65  and  69  of  the  Corrective  Labour  Code 
various  duties  in  places  where  persons  are  deprivec 
of  liberty  may  be  entrusted  to  prisoners  "fron 
among  the  working  people"  but  not  to  persons 
"belonging  to  the  category  of  class-hostile  ele 
ments."  When  so  contrasted  with  the  idea  ol 
"the  working  people",  the  expressions  "class  ene- 
mies" and  "class-hostile  elements"  would  seem  t( 
be  those  used  to  designate  the  opponents  of  th( 
regime  in  power. 

In  the  Committee's  view,  such  principles  maj 
well  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  Soviet  penal  sys- 
tem could  be  used  to  ensure  the  domination  of  th( 
class  in  power  and  to  oppress  those  who  are  op 
posed  to  it.  Any  final  judgment,  however,  musi 
be  based  on  a  closer  study  of  the  penal  system 
in  order  to  see  why,  how  and  for  what  purposes 
persons  can  be  sentenced  in  application  of  this 
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pstem  to  penalties  accompanied  by  corrective 
tbour.  This  involves  a  study  of  the  definition  of 
rime  in  general  and  of  political  offences  in  par- 
icular,  of  the  principles  of  criminal  procedure 
nd  the  aim  of  penalties  which  involve  corrective 
ibour. 


IIME  IN  GENERAL  AND  POLITICAL  OFFENCES  IN 
1RTICULAR 

According  to  Article  1  of  the  Penal  Code,  crimes 
re  "acts  which  constitute  a  danger  to  society"; 
.rticle  6  lays  down  that  "any  action  or  inaction 
aall  be  deemed  a  danger  to  society  if  it  is  di- 
eted against  the  Soviet  regime  or  violates  the 
sgal  order  established  by  the  workers'  and  peas- 
ots'  authority  for  the  period  of  transition  to  a 
Mnmunist  regime." 

According  to  Article  7  of  the  Penal  Code, 
leasures  of  social  defense  may  be  applied  not  only 
)  persons  who  have  committed  acts  that  are  a 
anger  to  society,  but  also  to  persons  "who  con- 
fute a  danger  through  their  ties  with  criminal 
lements  or  their  previous  activities."  This  rule, 
owever,  like  Article  22  of  the  "Basic  Principles 
overning  the  Penal  Legislation  of  the  U.S. S. fi- 
nd Union  Kepublics" — in  which  a  similar  prin- 
iple  was  stated — would  seem  to  be  no  longer  ap- 
ned;  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.S.R.  does 
ot  consider  these  texts  to  be  still  valid  and  has 
lid  down  the  principle  that  measures  of  social 
efence  may  not  be  ordered  by  the  courts  unless 
le  accused  has  been  found  guilty  of  committing 

specific  crime.  Moreover,  Article  10  of  the 
'enal  Code  makes  punishment  conditional  upon 
ie  deliberate  or  negligent  commission  of  a  fault. 
Tie  most  recent  writers  on  the  subject  stress  the 
nportance  of  this  factor,  without  which  no  pun- 
shment  may  be  inflicted  for  an  act  which  con- 
futes a  danger  to  society. 

While,  in  this  way,  Soviet  penal  law  makes 
unishment  conditional  upon  the  commission  of 

specific  crime  and  on  the  existence  of  a  fault — 
nd  thereby  restricts  the  judge's  powers — it  recog- 
ises  the  principle  of  analogy  whereby  an  act  con- 
idered  to  be  a  danger  to  society  is  punishable 
ven  if  it  is  not  explicitly  covered  by  the  Special 
lection  of  the  Code.    Article  16  states  that — 

Where  the  present  Code  makes  no  express  provision  for 
)me  act  which  constitutes  a  danger  to  society,  the  basis 
Dd  limits  of  responsibility  for  such  an  act  shall  be  de- 
;rmined  in  accordance  with  those  Articles  of  the  Code 
rhich  cover  crimes  whose  nature  is  most  similar  to  such 
n  act. 

Ldmittedly,  the  tendency  in  doctrine  and  juris- 
prudence at  the  present  time  is  to  restrict  the  ap- 
■cation  of  this  principle  by  subjecting  it  to  vari- 
es limiting  conditions,  so  that  it  is  possibly 
lothing  more  than  a  principle  in  the  interpretation 
f  the  law.  Nevertheless,  it  at  least  sanctions  an 
xtensive  interpretation  of  the  penal  law,  for 
rhich,  in  the  words  of  a  manual  on  criminal  pro- 


cedure published  in  1951,  "judges  must  take  their 
socialist  sense  of  justice  as  a  compass  to  direct 
them." 

This  principle  of  extensive  interpretation  is 
more  particularly  valid  for  crimes  against  the 
State,  which  Article  46.  of  the  Penal  Code  regards 
as  constituting  the  greatest  danger  and  for  which 
no  maximum  penalty  is  specified.  Very  broad 
definitions  are  given  for  such  crimes;  as  an  in- 
stance, Article  58  states  that — 

Any  action  shall  be  deemed  to  be  counter-revolutionary 
if  it  is  directed  towards  the  overthrow,  undermining  or 
weakening  of  the  authority  of  the  Workers'  and  Peasants' 
Soviets  ...  or  towards  the  undermining  or  weakening  of 
the  external  security  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  funda- 
mental economic,  political  and  national  conquests  of  the 
proletarian  revolution. 

The  various  sections  of  Article  58  list  the  different 
specific  types  of  counter-revolutionary  crimes, 
which  include  wrecking  (Article  58  (7))  and 
counter-revolutionary  propaganda  and  agitation 
(Article  58  (10) ),  for  which  the  definitions  given 
are  also  very  broad.  The  crime  covered  in  Article 
58  (10)  is  defined  as — 

Propaganda  or  agitation  containing  an  appeal  to  over- 
throw, undermine  or  weaken  the  Soviet  regime  or  to  com- 
mit particular  counter-revolutionary  crimes  (Articles 
58  (2)— 58  (9)  of  the  present  Code)  as  well  as  the  dis- 
semination, preparation  or  possession  of  literature  with 
such  a  content. 

In  the  case  of  counter-revolutionary  crimes,  the 
application  of  limitation  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  which  might  make  it  possible  to  punish 
acts  at  any  time,  however  long  ago  they  were  com- 
mitted. Under  Article  59,  any  action  is  deemed 
to  be  a  crime  against  the  system  of  administration, 
and  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  a  crime  against  the 
State,  "if,  while  not  specifically  directed  towards 
the  overthrow  of  the  Soviet  regime  and  the  Work- 
ers' and  Peasants'  Government,  it  nevertheless  re- 
sults in  a  disturbance  of  the  proper  operation  of 
the  organs  of  administration  or  of  the  national 
economy  and  is  accompanied  by  opposition  to  the 
organs  of  authority  and  obstruction  of  their  work, 
disobedience  to  the  laws  or  other  acts  which  tend 
to  weaken  the  power  and  authority  of  the  regime." 
According  to  Article  47  of  the  Penal  Code,  it  is 
considered  an  aggravating  circumstance  in  all 
crimes  that  the  act  might  have  been  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  State  or  of  the  working  people, 
even  though  it  was  not  specifically  intended  to 
prejudice  those  interests. 

If  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  general  defini- 
tion stating  that  a  crime  is  constituted  by  "any 
action  or  inaction  .  .  .  directed  against  the  Soviet 
regime",  such  provisions,  the  scope  of  which  is 
widened  by  the  principle  of  analogy,  might  make 
it  possible,  in  the  Committee's  view,  for  a  court 
or  other  authority  so  to  interpret  the  law  as  to 
impose  a  penalty  of  corrective  labour  on  any  person 
who,  in  any  manner,  reveals  his  opposition  to  the 
regime  in  power. 
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This  impression  is  confirmed  by  several  records 
of  sentences  and  other  official  documents  which  the 
Committee  has  had  before  it,  and  particularly  by 
the  written  testimonies  it  has  received.  It  is  strik- 
ing that,  out  of  194  civilians  who  have  escaped 
from  corrective  labour  camps  and  whose  testi- 
monies the  Committee  has  been  able  to  examine, 
103  affirm  that  they  were  sentenced  under  Article 
58  of  the  Penal  Code,  39  of  them  under  Article  58 
(10)  (counter-revolutionary  propaganda  and  agi- 
tation). Many  of  these  witnesses  affirm  that  no 
specific  act  was  held  against  them. 

The  Committee  observes  that  the  amnesty  De- 
cree promulgated  in  the  Soviet  Union  on  27  March 
1953  recognises  the  need  to  revise  the  country's 
penal  law  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  the  liability 
incurred  by  an  offender,  though  only  in  the  case 
of  certain  crimes,  which  include  a  number  of 
crimes  committed  by  officials  in  office,  economic 
and  other  crimes  "of  lesser  danger."  The  Com- 
mittee also  notes  that  the  amnesty  itself  is  granted 
to  persons  "who  have  committed  crimes  not  con- 
stituting a  great  danger  to  the  State",  but  not  to 
persons  with  sentences  longer  than  five  years  for 
counter-revolutionary  crimes  and  certain  other 
serious  offences. 

PROCEDURE 

In  Soviet  law,  criminal  cases  are  normally  dealt 
with  by  the  people's  courts,  which  are  elected  by 
universal,  direct  and  equal  suffrage.  On  the  other 
hand,  certain  cases  involving  counter-revolution- 
ary crimes  and  crimes  of  particular  danger  to  the 
administrative  system  of  the  State  are  heard  di- 
rectly by  the  territorial  and  regional  courts,  which 
are  elected  by  "Soviets  of  Working  People's  Dep- 
uties." In  addition,  certain  crimes  against  the 
State  which  are  investigated  by  the  M.V.D.  au- 
thorities are  tried  by  special  tribunals  organised 
within  the  system  of  territorial  courts.  Cases 
involving  treason,  espionage,  terrorism,  diversion- 
ary activities  and  other  similar  offences  are  dealt 
with,  even  in  peacetime,  by  the  military  courts, 
irrespective  of  the  status  of  the  person  committing 
the  offence. 

These  various  courts  are  not,  however,  the  only 
ones  empowered  to  apply  corrective  labour  meas- 
ures. A  "Special  Council"  which  was  set  up  in 
1934  within  the  People's  Commissariat  for  Internal 
Affairs  (N.K.V.D.,  now  M.V.D.)  and  which  is  an 
administrative  body,  has  the  power  to  impose  vari- 
ous administrative  penalties,  including  detention 
in  corrective  labour  camps  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing five  years,  on  "persons  who  are  recognised  as 
constituting  a  danger  to  society."  According  to 
the  testimony  which  the  Committee  has  received, 
the  part  played  in  practice  by  this  Special  Council 
is  important.  As  an  instance,  of  the  194  civilians 
whose  testimonies  the  Committee  has  been  able  to 
examine,  102  affirm  that  they  were  sentenced  by  an 
administrative  body  and  many  make  explicit  ref- 


erences to  the  N.K.V.D.  or  M.V.D.  Only  45  state 
that  they  were  sentenced  by  an  ordinary  court 
while  four  claim  to  have  been  sentenced  by  a  mili 
tary  court.  Judging  by  these  testimonies,  it  woulc 
seem  that  the  Special  Council  of  the  M.V.D.  can 
and  in  fact  does,  take  action  against  persons  recog- 
nised as  constituting  a  danger  to  society  ever 
though  they  have  not  committed  a  specific  crime. 

The  Committee's  study  of  the  procedure  adoptee 
by  these  various  authorities  has  been  limited  to  th* 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  the  R.S.F.S.R 
and  a  number  of  Soviet  publications  on  the  sub 
ject.  These  give  various  procedural  rules  which 
in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  th« 
Soviet  Constitution,  are  designed  to  ensure  thai 
regular  and  impartial  justice  is  done  both  during 
the  preliminary  investigation  and  in  the  conduc1 
of  the  trial.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  variou: 
provisions  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedur< 
that  these  rules  do  not  apply  in  every  instance 
For  certain  cases,  including  those  involving 
counter-revolutionary  crimes,  in  which  the  pre. 
liminary  investigation  is  conducted  by  the  Minis' 
try  of  State  Security  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  there  ar<j 
special  regulations  governing  investigations  and 
arrests.  The  Committee  has  not  been  able  to  ob; 
tain  these  regulations,  which  do  not  appear  t< 
have  been  published.  According  to  the  book  bj 
A.  Ya.  Vyshinski  and  V.  S.  Undrevich,  publishec 
in  1936,  a  summary  system  of  procedure  is  adoptee 
"when,  for  political  reasons,  the  accent  is  placed 
upon  the  rigorous  and  swift  repression  of  clasj 
enemies  in  cases  involving  crimes  which  bear  th< 
stamp  of  a  class  struggle  by  class-hostile  ele-i 
ments  and  their  agents  against  the  socialist  regime 
and  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat."  M.  A, 
Cheltsov  observes  in  a  book  published  in  1951  that] 
to  ensure  the  swift  and  pitiless  repression  oj 
traitors,  spies,  terrorists  and  diversionists,  the 
military  courts  often  have  to  adopt  an  accelerated 
and  reduced  system  of  procedure,  though  this  does 
not  exempt  them  from  observing  the  basic  pro 
cedural  principles,  "within  the  limitations  im-s 
posed  by  the  background  to  the  court  and  the! 
circumstances  of  the  case."  As  regards  the  pro 
cedure  followed  by  the  Special  Council  of  the 
M.V.D.,  the  Committee  has  not  been  able  to  ob 
tain  any  authoritative  information  either  frorr 
Soviet  legislation  or  from  Soviet  legal  commen- 
taries. 

With  more  particular  reference  to  the  rights  o: 
the  defence,  the  Act  of  1938  concerning  the  ju 
dicial  system  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of  the  Unioi 
and  Autonomous  Republics  lays  down  in  Artich 
8  that  "In  accordance  with  Article  111  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R.  .  .  .  the  accused  is 
guaranteed  the  right  to  defence."  The  Code  o: 
Criminal  Procedure,  however,  imposes  various  re 
strictions  on  this  right,  particularly  in  certair 
cases  involving  terrorism,  counter-revolutionary 
wrecking  and  diversion,  where  the  restrictions  ge 
so  far  as  to  exclude  the  parties  from  the  hearing: 
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and  deprive  defendants  of  the  right  to  lodge  ap- 
peals. In  his  book  published  in  1951,  M.  A. 
Cheltsov  remarks  in  this  connection  that  "in  So- 
viet criminal  procedure,  an  accused  is  never  left 
without  defence,  even  if,  at  certain  stages  of  the 
trial,  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the 
special  person  empowered  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  defence,  i.  e.,  the  defending  counsel." 
He  explains  that  "A  Soviet  defending  counsel  is 
not  a  representative  of  the  accused,  who  does  as 
the  accused  desires ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  social 
organisation,  whose  function  is  to  defend  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  accused."  Elsewhere, 
he  quotes  from  a  book  written  by  A.  Ya.  Vyshin- 
ski  in  1934,  where  it  is  stated  that— 

The  first  requirement  of  a  defending  counsel  is  a  high 
sense  of  political  responsibility,  superior  political  qualifi- 
cations ...  an  ability  to  defend  his  point  of  view  and 
fearlessly  give  battle  for  his  beliefs,  not  in  the  interests 
of  his  client  but  in  the  interests  of  socialist  construction 
and  the  interests  of  our  State. 

In  the  Committee's  view,  such  a  conception  of 
the  rights  of  the  defence  and  the  restrictions  to 
which  they  are  subjected  in  the  case  of  political 
offences  considerably  increase  the  risk  that  the 
penal  system  and  the  penalty  of  corrective  labour 
will  be  used  for  the  oppression  of  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  regime.  Here  again,  the  testi- 
monies which  the  Committee  has  been  able  to  ex- 
amine confirm  the  impression  created  by  Soviet 
legislation  and  legal  commentaries. 


THE  AIM  OF  PENALTIES  WHICH  INVOLVE 
CORRECTIVE  LABOUR 

According  to  Article  9  of  the  Penal  Code,  one  of 
the  aims  of  applying  measures  of  social  defence  is 
"to  adapt  persons  having  committed  criminal  acts 
to  the  conditions  of  communal  existence  in  the 
working  people's  State."  In  Article  2,  the  Correc- 
tive Labour  Code  lays  down  that  the  aim  of  cor- 
rective labour  policy  is — 

(a)  to  place  convicted  persons  in  conditions  where  they 
are  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  committing  acts  harmful 
to  socialist  construction,  and 

(6)  to  re-educate  and  adapt  them  to  the  conditions  of 
a  communal  life  of  labour  by  directing  their  work  to  ends 
of  general  utility  and  by  organising  it  on  the  principle  of 
the  gradual  approximation  of  forced  labour  to  voluntary 
labour  on  the  basis  of  socialist  competition  and  shock- 
work. 

Article  3  of  the  Act  of  16  August  1938  concerning 
the  judicial  system  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of  the 
Union  and  Autonomous  Republics  also  states  that 
"Soviet  courts,  in  inflicting  penalties  for  crimes, 
shall  not  only  punish  the  offenders  but  shall  also 
aim  at  their  re-education  and  reform." 

During  the  debates  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  the  representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
Byelorussian  S.S.R.  and  Poland  discussed  this  sub- 
ject at  some  length,  pointing  out  that  in  every 
country  prisoners  were  compelled  to  work  and  that 
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the  Soviet  system  of  corrective  labour  was  partic- 
ularly progressive  and  humane,  in  that  it  made 
offenders  work,  not  to  punish  and  humiliate  them 
but  to  reform  them  and  assist  them  later  to  become 
useful  members  of  society. 

It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  modern  prin- 
ciples of  penology  now  applied  in  many  countries, 
the  main  purpose  of  a  penalty  is  to  re-educate  the 
convict  and  so  reform  him  and  rid  him  of  his  crim- 
inal leanings,  and  that  the  work  required  of  prison- 
ers often  plays  an  important  part  in  this  re-educa- 
tive work.  In  the  Committee's  view,  however, 
where  the  prisoners  are  political  offenders  con- 
victed of  having  in  some  way  shown  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  regime  in  power,  such  re-education 
can  only  be  political  in  character,  designed  to  alter 
their  opinions  and  so  deter  them  from  any  future 
manifestation  of  their  opposition.  The_  Commit- 
tee more  particularly  notes  that  a  political  char- 
acter is  openly  attributed  by  Soviet  law  and  Soviet 
legal  commentaries  to  the  re-education  of  prison- 
ers of  every  type.  So  much  is  clear  from  the  Cor- 
rective Labour  Code  (Articles  4,  5,  7,  33  and  105) 
which  speaks  of  "politically  educative  influences", 
to  be  exercised  on  persons  sentenced  to  corrective 
labour  in  any  of  its  forms.  Furthermore,  many 
Soviet  authors  comment  that  these  influences  are 
exercised  with  the  object  of  eradicating  the  habits 
and  ideas  which  prisoners  have  inherited  from  the. 
past,  of  refashioning  the  minds  of  men,  of  over- 
coming the  survivals  of  capitalism  and  "of  re-edu- 
cating the  declasse  elements  among  the  shattered 
hostile  classes  by  passing  them  through  the  fur- 
nace of  'dekulakisation',  isolation  and  labour 
influences." 

The  object,  therefore,  is  not  merely  to  re-edu- 
cate offenders  and  so  rid  them  of  their  criminal 
leanings ;  it  is  at  least  as  much,  and  probably  even 
more,  to  correct  their  political  opinions  and  so 
eliminate  all  opposition  to  the  regime.  In  this 
way  also,  in  the  Committee's  view,  the  Soviet 
penal  system  with  its  methods  of  corrective  labour 
would  appear  to  constitute  a  system  of  forced  or 
corrective  labour  employed  as  a  means  of  political 
coercion  or  punishment  for  holding  or  expressing 
political  views. 

ECONOMIC  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

It  is  evident  from  several  Soviet  sources  that, 
since  about  1930,  the  work  of  both  political  and 
other  prisoners  has  been  used  in  the  Soviet  Union 
for  large-scale  public  works  (e.  g.,  canals,  rail- 
ways and  roads),  for  the  development  of  vast 
areas  with  abundant  and  hitherto  unexploited  re- 
sources of  raw  materials,  and  for  the  economic 
development  of  previously  uncultivated  regions. 
Several  Soviet  authors  have  also  stressed  the  great 
importance  for  the  national  economy  of  the  work 
done  by  the  corrective  labour  camps  and  colonies. 
This  information  from  Soviet  sources  actually 
relates  to  conditions  existing  before  the  Second 
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World  War,  but  nothing  either  in  the  statements 
made  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  by  the 
representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Byelorussian 
S.S.R.  and  Poland  on  the  work  of  prisoners  or  in 
other  information  which  the  Committee  has  been 
able  to  obtain  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
situation  is  different  today.  It  is  also  clear  from 
the  most  recent  testimonies  examined  by  the  Com- 
mittee that  during  the  war  and  even  after,  persons 
sentenced  to  corrective  labour  were  still  used  on 
large-scale  projects  or  in  big  industrial  or  farm- 
ing undertakings. 

In  the  Committee's  view  it  would  therefore  seem 
to  be  established  that  the  work  of  prisoners,  par- 
ticularly in  corrective  labour  camps  and  colonies, 
is  used  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  essential  tasks  in 
the  interests  of  the  national  economy,  and  that  the 
part  it  plays  is  of  considerable  significance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  does  not  feel 
itself  in  a  position  to  estimate  its  magnitude  or 
to  assess  its  relation  to  the  entire  economic  ac- 
tivity of  the  country.  All  the  material  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  able  to  examine  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  corrective  labour  plays  a  relatively  large 
part  in  the  national  economy,  but  to  reach  any 
definite  conclusions  it  would  need  economic  statis- 
tics which  it  has  not  been  able  to  obtain.  It  would 
at  least  have  to  know  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
the  number  of  persons  sentenced  to  corrective 
labour,  and  it  has  been  unable  to  make  any  esti- 
mates in  this  connection.  Nor  has  the  Committee 
felt  itself  in  a  position  to  draw  any  definite  con- 
clusions from  the  "State  Plan  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  National  Economy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
1941",  which  was  brought  to  the  Committee's 
notice  in  connection  with  this  problem.  It  might 
be  possible  from  this  document  to  obtain  a  fairly 
clear  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  eco- 
nomic tasks  assigned  to  the  N.K.V.D.,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  all  camps, 
colonies  and  other  corrective  labour  institutions  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  However,  owing  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  it  is  not  certain  whether,  or  to 
what  extent,  the  plan  was  implemented ;  nor  is  it 
established  that  the  tasks  assigned  to  the  N.K.V.D. 
were  to  be  carried  out  solely  by  the  corrective 
labour  institutions. 


NUMBER  AND  LOCATION  OF  CORRECTIVE  LABOUR 
CAMPS  AND  COLONIES,  NUMBER  OF  PRISONERS 
AND  LIVING   CONDITIONS 

The  Committee  has  received  lists  from  various 
unofficial  sources  which  attempt  to  establish  the 
number  and  geographical  distribution  of  the  cor- 
rective labour  camps  and  colonies  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  certain  amount  of  information  is  also 
provided  by  a  number  of  documents  submitted  to 
the  Committee  as  official  and  by  the  written  testi- 
monies the  Committee  has  received.  Considering, 
however,  that  this  information  is  extremely  frag- 
mentary, that  it  refers  to  different  periods  and  that 


there  have  apparently  been  frequent  changes  both 
in  the  location  and  even  in  the  number  of  these 
camps,  the  Committee  has  refrained  from  any  at- 
tempt to  give  a  precise  picture  of  the  situation. 
The  most  it  can  do  is  to  observe  that  the  corrective 
labour  camps  and  colonies  appear  to  be  scattered 
over  the  whole  of  the  Soviet  Union  but  that  they 
seem  to  be  mainly  located  in  areas  far  away  from 
the  principal  centres  of  population. 

In  the  absence  of  official  statistics  and  of  ade- 
quate and  genuinely  conclusive  unofficial  informa- 
tion, the  Committee  is  even  less  in  a  position  to 
assess,  however  roughly,  the  number  of  persons 
sentenced  to  corrective  labour  in  camps,  in  colonies 
or  in  exile. 

In  its  consideration  of  the  living  conditions  in 
the  corrective  labour  camps  and  colonies  the  Com- 
mittee had  before  it  laws  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  administration  of  these  institutions,  state- 
ments made  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  by 
the  representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R.  and  Poland,  and  the  testimonies  of 
persons  claiming  to  have  lived  in  camps  or 
colonies. 

As  regards  the  laws  and  regulations  on  this 
subject,  the  Committee's  attention  was  devoted 
mainly  to  the  Corrective  Labour  Code,  which  gov- 
erns the  administration  of  the  colonies  intended 
for  persons  sentenced  to  less  than  three  years' 
detention  by  a  court  of  law,  and  the  Statute  gov- 
erning corrective  labour  camps  dated  7  April  1930, 
which  regulates  the  administration  of  the  camps 
intended  for  persons  sentenced  by  a  court  to  de- 
tention for  three  years  or  more  and  for  persons 
detained  by  order  of  the  N.K.V.D.  (M.V.D.) 
Special  Council.5 

The  first  of  these  two  texts — to  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R. 
and  Poland  made  explicit  references  during  the 
debates  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
show  that  the  penitentiary  system  in  the  Soviet 
Union  was  among  the  most  humanitarian — lays 
down  in  Article  7  that  detention  is  not  to  be  ac- 
companied "either  by  the  infliction  of  physical 
suffering  or  by  the  abasement  of  human  dignity." 
It  la}7s  down  detailed  and  generally  satisfactory 
regulations  for  the  accommodation,  labour  and 
clothing  of  the  prisoners,  who  are  remunerated  for 
their  work.  It  stipulates  that  the  rations  fixed 
must  have  an  adequate  calorie  content  and  be  suffi- 
ciently nutritious  and  states  that  persons  exceeding 
their  production  norm  are  to  be  granted  increased 
rations.  It  also  makes  provision  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  medical  service. 


6  Confirmation  that  both  the  1930  Statute  and  the  Cor- 
rective Labour  Code  are  still  in  force  is  provided  by  a 
book  which  became  available  to  the  Committee  just  be- 
fore the  close  of  its  deliberations.  The  book  in  question 
was  edited  by  Professor  V.  M.  Chkhikvadze  under  the 
title  Sovetskoe  Vgolovnoe  Pravo  [Soviet  Criminal  Law] 
(Moscow,  State  Publishing  House  for  Literature  on  Law, 
1952),  and  the  relevant  information  is  to  be  found  on  pp. 
102,  339  and  349  et  seq.     [Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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The  Statute  of  1930  governing  corrective  labour 
:amps,  though  containing  similar  rules  on  many 
)oints,  would  appear  in  certain  respects  to  be  less 
!avourable.  Its  provisions  are  less  definite,  the 
•emuneration  of  prisoners  is  left  to  the  Unified 
state  Political  Department  (O.G.P.U.)  in  con- 
iultation  with  the  People's  Commissariat  for  La- 
>our  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  prisoners  themselves 
ire  divided  into  various  categories,  the  least  privi- 
eged  of  which  includes  persons  "who  are  not  mem- 
>ers  of  the  working  people",  irrespective  of  the 
>ffence  they  have  committed,  and  persons  convicted 
)f  counter-revolutionary  crimes,  irrespective  of 
the  class  from  which  they  come.  The  rations  issued 
;orrespond  to  the  nature  of  the  work  performed 
md  fall  into  four  categories — basic,  working, 
lugmented  and  punitive. 

The  very  large  majority  of  the  former  prisoners 
whose  testimonies  the  Committee  has  been  able  to 
axamine  have  given  a  very  different  picture  of  the 
living  conditions  in  the  camps  from  that  offered 
by  these  regulations.  Most  of  them  have  de- 
scribed the  conditions  as  being  inhumane,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  accommodation  and  the 
food ;  they  allege  that  the  rationing  system  is  made 
quite  unbearable  by  its  subjection  to  production 
norms  which  no  normal  man  can  possibly  fulfil. 

Despite  all  the  often  moving  and  apparently 
sincere  evidence  provided  in  these  testimonies,  the 
Committee  refrains  from  drawing  any  general 
conclusions,  since  the  rule  it  has  consistently  fol- 
lowed is  to  base  its  conclusions  mainly  on  laws 
and  regulations. 

Mass  Deportations 

The  allegations  mention  deportations  inside  the 
Soviet  Union  itself  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another  and  also  the  deportation  of  persons 
arrested  in  neighbouring  countries  and  taken  to 
the  Soviet  Union  either  in  connection  with  the 
occupation  of  these  countries  or  with  the  com- 
plicity of  their  governments,  most  of  the  persons 
involved  being  subsequently  subjected  to  forced 
labour. 

Evidence  of  deportations  inside  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  has  been  submitted  to  the  Committee 
only  in  connection  with  the  population  of  the 
former  Crimean  and  Chechen-Ingush  Autonomous 
Republics.  The  Decree  of  26  June  1946  which 
abolished  these  Republics  expressly  states  that  "the 
Chechens  and  Crimean  Tartars  have  been  moved 
to  other  areas  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  where  they  have 
been  allotted  land  and  given  the  requisite  assist- 
ance from  the  State  for  their  economic  settle- 
ment." There  i9  nothing  in  this  Decree  to  indi- 
cate, however,  that  they  have  been  detained  in 
corrective  labour  camps  or  in  any  other  way  sub- 
jected to  forced  labour.  In  the  absence  of  any 
information  showing  that  the  real  object  of  the 
deportation  was  to  oblige  the  deportees  to  take  up 
work  in  an  area  where  no  voluntary  labour  was 


available,  the  Committee  cannot  regard  it  as  an 
instance  of  forced  labour  within  the  meaning  of 
its  terms  of  reference. 

The  most  definite  allegations  which  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Committee  in  connection  with 
deportations  from  various  countries  to  the  Soviet 
Union  are  concerned  with  the  deportation  of  per- 
sons from  the  Baltic  States  in  1941  during  the  oc- 
cupation of  these  countries,  in  1945-1946  when 
they  were  annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  even 
later.  These  deportations  had  allegedly  the 
double  purpose  of  eliminating  those  opposed  to  the 
new  regime  and  of  providing  fresh  supplies  of 
labour  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  this  connection,  the  Committee  has  received 
photostat  copies  of  secret  orders  and  instructions 
issued  between  April  and  June  1941  by  officials  of 
the  People's  Commissariats  of  State  Security  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Lithuanian  S.S.R.  From 
these  documents  it  appears  that  in  May  and  June 
1941  the  Soviet  authorities  organised  an  "opera- 
tion to  deport  anti-Soviet  elements  from  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia  and  Estonia"  and  that  this  operation 
affected  whole  groups  of  persons  regarded  as  con- 
stituting a  danger  to  society  by  reason,  inter  alia, 
of  their  membership  of  certain  associations,  social 
classes  or  professions.  One  of  these  documents 
states  that  "persons  with  an  anti-Soviet  atti- 
tude .  .  .  are  to  be  prepared  for  deportation  to 
distant  places  in  the  U.S.S.R."  None  of  these 
documents  speaks  of  the  activities  of  the  deportees 
after  their  deportation,  but  various  testimonies 
submitted  to  the  Committee  seem  to  indicate  that, 
in  all  probability,  they  were  detained  in  corrective 
labour  camps  or  obliged  to  enter  specified  employ- 
ment. More  than  ten  years  have  passed,  however, 
since  these  wartime  deportations,  and  the  Com- 
mittee refrains  from  expressing  any  opinion  on  the 
case,  since  it  is  only  called  upon  to  study  present 
situations  and  also  since  it  has  not  received  any 
information  on  the  present  position  of  these 
deportees. 

As  regards  allegedly  more  recent  deportations 
to  the  Soviet  Union  involving  the  nationals  of  the 
Baltic  States  or  those  of  other  countries  such  as 
Hungary,  Romania  and  Eastern  Germany,  the 
Committee  has  before  it  no  legal  texts  or  official 
documents  from  which  it  can  conclude  that  such 
deportations  have  in  fact  occurred  or  that  they 
still  continue. 

Restrictions  on  the  Freedom  of  Employment  and 
Other  Measures  Involving  the  Mobilisation  or 
Direction  of  Labour 

The  Committee  has  given  careful  consideration 
to  the  various  legal  texts  which  the  allegations 
quote  to  prove  that,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  apart 
from  forced  labour  of  a  punitive  or  corrective 
nature,  many  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  em- 
ployment and  other  similar  measures  render  the 
status  of  free  workers  hardly  different  from  that 
of  persons  sentenced  to  forced  labour. 
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The  first  of  these  measures  is  the  "compulsory 
labour  service"  which  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissars  can  impose  in  exceptional  cases  on 
all  citizens  of  certain  age  groups,  with  a  number 
of  exceptions,  in  application  of  Articles  11-14  of 
the  Labour  Code  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.  The  Com- 
mittee has  no  information  as  to  the  use  the  Govern- 
ment may  have  made  of  the  power  thus  given  it  at 
the  present  time.  It  notes,  however,  that  the 
exceptional  cases  mentioned  in  the  Code  range 
from  "fighting  the  elements"  to  "a  shortage  of 
labour  for  carrying  out  important  State  work"; 
this  very  wide  provision  might  allow  recourse  to 
compulsory  labour  even  in  normal  times  and  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  interests  of  the  national  economy. 

The  Committee  next  examined  the  1940  legisla- 
tion — which  would  appear  to  be  still  in  force — on 
State  labour  reserves  for  industry.  The  Decree 
of  2  October  1940,  amended  in  1946  and  1947,  states 
that  the  further  expansion  of  industry  "demands 
a  constant  stream  of  fresh  manpower  to  the  pits, 
mines,  transport  services  and  factories",  and  con- 
sequently organises  various  vocational  training 
schools  and  empowers  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissars  to  call  up  between  800,000  and  1,000,- 
000  young  persons  in  towns  and  on  collective  farms 
each  year  for  training  in  these  schools.  At  the 
end  of  their  apprenticeship,  these  young  people 
are  considered  mobilised  and  are  required  to  work 
for  four  consecutive  years  in  remunerated  employ- 
ment as  directed  by  the  Central  Department  of 
Labour  Reserves.  They  have  the  same  rights  and 
duties  as  ordinary  workers.  At  the  end  of  the 
four-year  period,  they  may  leave  the  employment 
which  has  been  assigned  to  them  only  if  they  have 
received  permission  to  do  so  from  their  adminis- 
tration, in  accordance  with  a  Decree  of  26  June 
1940  which  will  be  examined  later. 

It  is  clear  from  the  text  summarised  above  that 
persons  may,  if  necessary,  be  compelled  to  enter 
these  vocational  schools,  in  which  case  neither  the 
period  of  training  nor  the  compulsory  period  of 
practical  work  which  follows  it  can  be  regarded 
as  free  labour.  Several  recent  Soviet  publications 
indicate  that  considerable  use  is  made  of  this 
legislation  and  that  it  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  national  economy.  Some  of  these  publications 
mention  that,  apart  from  the  persons  conscripted 
for  the  labour  reserve  schools,  there  are  many 
volunteers,  and  that  the  increase  in  their  numbers 
has  been  such  that  in  1951  all  the  young  persons 
recruited  for  certain  branches  had  applied  for 
training  of  their  own  free  will.  The  Committee 
nevertheless  feels  that  this  system  involves  at  least 
an  indirect  compulsion  to  do  work  of  a  specific 
type,  since  constraint  is  legally  applied  when  the 
number  of  volunteers  does  not  suffice  and  also 
since  the  possibility  of  their  being  compulsorily 
enrolled  restricts  the  freedom  of  the  young  recruits 
in  making  their  decision. 

The  Committee  also  notes  that,  under  Article 
37  of  the  Labour  Code  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.,  workers 


may  be  compulsorily  transferred  from  one  under 
taking  to  another  for  a  period  not  exceeding  on( 
month  "if  industrial  conditions  render  it  neces- 
sary." Persons  refusing  to  do  so  may  be  prose 
cuted  for  a  breach  of  labour  discipline.  The  Com- 
mittee further  notes  that  a  Decree  of  19  October 
1940  empowers  various  authorities  to  order  th( 
transfer  of  certain  categories  of  skilled  workers 
from  one  undertaking  to  another  for  unlimitec 
periods  in  order  to  provide  new  industrial  under- 
takings and  transport  services  with  skilled  staff 
Any  person  refusing  to  comply  with  such  an  ordei 
is  regarded  as  having  left  his  work  without  per- 
mission and  is  liable  to  prosecution  under  the  De- 
cree examined  in  the  paragraph  which  follows. 

The  Committee  has  devoted  particular  attentior 
to  a  Decree  of  26  June  1940  prohibiting  wage 
earning  and  salaried  employees  recruited  for  wort 
with  State,  co-operative  or  public  undertakings 
or  institutions  under  contracts  of  employment  con- 
cluded for  indefinite  periods  from  leaving  theii 
employment  or  accepting  any  other  without  the 
prior  permission  of  the  manager  of  the  under 
taking  or  the  head  of  the  institution.  Any  persor 
doing  so  is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  from  twc 
to  four  months.  In  the  Committee's  view,  such  t 
restriction  on  the  freedom  of  employment  creates 
conditions  closely  resembling  compulsory  labour 
since  certain  workers  can  be  obliged  to  remain  foi 
what  may  prove  to  be  an  unlimited  period  in  a  jot 
which  they  no  longer  want. 

The  scope  of  these  provisions  is  extended  ever 
further  by  the  fact  that  they  apply  not  only  tc 
employment  which  has  been  freely  undertaken  bui 
also  to  employment  which  has  been  assigned.  Ac- 
cording to  certain  Soviet  authors,  they  apply  tc 
young  persons  who  are  serving  their  compulsory 
period  of  practical  work  after  finishing  their  ap- 
prenticeship, and  also  to  workers  who  have  beer 
obliged  to  change  their  jobs  by  a  transfer  ordei 
issued  under  the  Decree  of  19  October  1940  men- 
tioned earlier. 

When,  during  the  debates  in  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  the  representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
the  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  and  Poland  replied  t( 
the  allegations  made  in  connection  with  these  re- 
strictions on  the  freedom  of  employment,  thej 
stressed  the  point  that  the  right  to  work  was  guar- 
anteed both  by  the  Soviet  Constitution  and  b^ 
Soviet  law  and  that,  in  consequence,  there  hac 
been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  materia! 
and  social  circumstances  of  the  population.  A 
recent  Soviet  manual  on  labour  law  adopts  tht 
same  approach,  stating  that  "together  with  the 
right  to  work,  one  of  the  basic  and  determinanl 
factors  in  the  institution  and  development  of  em- 
ployment relationships  is  the  fulfilment  by  citi 
zens  of  another  most  important  constitutiona 
principle  of  the  Soviet  State — the  duty  to  work.' 
The  various  restrictions  placed  on  the  freedom  ol 
employment  under  Soviet  legislation,  like  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  compulsion  to  work  to  which  thej 
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lead,  thus  constitute,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
of  the  manual,  the  corollary  to  the  right  to  work 
guaranteed  by  the  Soviet  Constitution.  In  the 
Committee's  view,  however,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  various  measures  which  have  been  discussed 
above  mean  that  whole  groups  of  persons  are 
obliged  by  order  of  the  public  authorities  to  take 
up,  or  remain  in,  a  given  job,  against  their  will  if 
necessary,  and  may  he  penalised  for  not  doing  so. 
Such  measures,  applied  on  a  large  scale  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  national  economy,  lead,  in  the  Com- 
mittee's view,  to  a  system  of  forced  or  compulsory 
labour  constituting  an  important  element  in  the 
economy  of  the  country. 

Conclusions 

Given  the  general  aims  of  Soviet  penal  legisla- 
tion, its  definitions  of  crime  in  general  and  of  po- 
litical offences  in  particular,  the  restrictions  it 
imposes  on  the  rights  of  the  defence  in  cases  in- 
volving political  offences,  the  extensive  powers  of 
punishment  it  accords  to  purely  administrative 
authorities  in  respect  of  persons  considered  to  con- 
stitute a  danger  to  society,  and  the  purpose  of 
political  re-education  it  assigns  to  penalties  of 
corrective  labour  served  in  camps,  in  colonies,  in 
exile  and  even  at  the  normal  place  of  work,  this 
legislation  constitutes  the  basis  of  a  system  of 
forced  labour  employed  as  a  means  of  political 
coercion  or  punishment  for  holding  or  expressing 
political  views  and  it  is  evident  from  the  many 
testimonies  examined  by  the  Committee  that  this 
legislation  is  in  fact  employed  in  such  a  way. 

Persons  sentenced  to  deprivation  of  liberty  bj 
a  court  of  law  or  by  an  administrative  authority, 
particularly  political  offenders,  are  for  the  most 
part  employed  in  corrective  labour  camps  or  col- 
onies on  large-scale  projects,  on  the  development 
of  mining  areas  or  previously  uncultivated  re- 
gions, or  on  other  activities  of  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity, and  the  system  therefore  seems  to  play 
a  part  of  some  significance  in  the  national 
economy. 

The  Committee  has  not  been  able  to  arrive  at 
any  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  number  or  loca- 
tion of  the  corrective  labour  camps  and  colonies ; 
much  less  has  it  been  able  to  assess  how  many  per- 
sons are  detained  in  them. 

The  Committee  refrained  from  drawing  any 
conclusions  in  connection  with  the  mass  deporta- 
tions referred  to  in  the  allegations,  in  some  cases 
because  they  were  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  a 
relatively  distant  past,  in  others  because  it  was  not 
established  that  they  were  accompanied  by  forced 
labour,  and  in  others  again  because  the  Committee 
did  not  have  sufficient  information  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  actually  occurred. 

Soviet  legislation  makes  provision  for  various 
measures  which  involve  a  compulsion  to  work  or 
place  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  employment; 
these  measures  seem  to  be  applied  on  a  large  scale 


in  the  interests  of  the  national  economy  and,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  they  lead,  in  the  Committee's 
view,  to  a  system  of  forced  or  compulsory  labour 
constituting  an  important  element  in  the  economy 
of  the  country. 

Editor's  Note  :  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee's  report  is 
now  on  sale  to  the  general  public  at  all  U.N.  sales  agents ; 
the  671-page  volume  sells  for  US$3.75  or  its  equivalent  in 
other  currencies.  In  the  United  States,  the  report  is 
available  through  the  Columbia  University  Press  of  New 
York  City ;  in  Canada,  the  Ryerson  Press  of  Toronto ;  and 
in  England,  H.  M.  Stationery  Office  in  London. 


U.  N.  Achievements  in  Korea 

Remarks  by  Secretary  Dulles 1 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  the  Eighth  Annual 
Boys  Nation  to  Washington  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  American  Legion  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  its  patriotism  in  making 
it  possible  for  you  to  be  here. 

You  are  here  on  an  historic  day.  Last  night  a 
Korean  armistice  was  signed.  The  guns  are  silent 
for  the  first  time  in  over  3  years.  Today,  no  new 
names  will  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  American 
casualties. 

The  Korean  war  has  been  a  long  war,  a  cruel 
war,  a  faraway  war.  Some  people  wrongly  called 
it  the  "forgotten  war." 

As  you  think  about  government  and  its  prob- 
lems, you  may  well  ask  what  this  war  was  all 
about.  Was  it  really  worthwhile  ?  Is  it  the  kind 
of  war  that  American  boys  have  the  duty  to  fight  ? 

Let  me  say  this  to  you :  Your  country  today  is 
infinitely  safer  than  it  would  have  been  had  this 
war  not  been  fought  until  it  established  two  great 
principles  which  make  America  safer. 

First,  we  have  established  the  fact  that  "col- 
lective security"  is  not  just  an  ideal  but  it  is  some- 
thing that  works.  There  would  never  have  been 
a  Korean  war  if  the  enemy  had  thought  that  other 
nations  would  rally  to  meet  the  aggression.  They 
thought  that  they  could  pick  up  Korea  and  then 
other  small  and  weak  countries,  one  by  one,  and  in 
that  way  gradually  accumulate  enough  strength 
and  enough  strategic  positions  so  that  they  would 
then  be  able  successfully  to  challenge  the  United 
States  itself. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  an  international 
organization,  in  this  case  the  United  Nations, 
called  on  its  members  to  respond  to  help  defend  the 
Kepublic  of  Korea  against  the  aggressor.  They 
responded ;  not  only  the  United  States  but  15  other 
nations  sent  fighting  men  to  Korea.  The  result 
was  that  the  aggressor,  who  at  the  beginning  over- 
ran virtually  all  of  Korea,  was  thrown  back  to 

1  Made  at  the  Department  of  State  on  July  27  (press 
release  399). 
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and  beyond  the  point  of  his  beginning.  There 
has  been  a  net  gain  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  of 
1,500  square  miles,  and  this  area  includes  impor- 
tant natural  resources. 

The  North  Korean  army,  which  started  the  ag- 
gression under  the  direction  of  international  com- 
munism, has  been  virtually  annihilated,  and  the 
combined  casualties  of  the  North  Koreans  and 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  who  came  to  their  help 
has  been  about  2  million  people.  The  cities  of 
North  Korea,  whose  industries  served  the  war  pro- 
gram of  their  Communist  masters,  are  today  hol- 
low husks.  The  population  of  North  Korea  has 
been  reduced  from  about  10,000,000  to  about 
7,000,000  because  of  the  inhuman  neglect  by  the 
rulers  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  aggressors  have  been  totally  deprived  of 
any  fruits  of  aggression  and  have  absorbed  terrific 
punishment. 

The  result  is  that  a  great  principle  has  been 
successfully  implemented  by  the  sacrifices  which 
our  youth  made  in  Korea  in  an  heroic  response  to 
the  call  of  duty. 

The  second  principle  of  great  importance  that 
was  established  was  the  principle  of  political  asy- 
lum, which  never  before  has  been  applied  to  pris- 
oners of  war.  Many  of  the  North  Korean  and 
Chinese  Communist  prisoners  who  surrendered 
do  not  want  to  be  returned  to  captivity,  but  to 
stay  in  a  land  of  freedom.  The  Communists  in- 
sisted that  they  had  to  be  returned.  They  wanted 
them  returned  for  what  to  them  was  a  very  good 
reason.  They  wanted  to  be  able  to  say  to  their 
armies  everywhere,  who  are  largely  recruited  from 
captive  peoples,  that  they  had  better  not  desert 
and  surrender  because  if  they  do  they  will  be 
turned  back  and  punished. 

We  refused  to  agree  to  that  and  made  it  clear 
that  we  would  go  on  fighting  unless  the  Commu- 
nists gave  up  their  demand  for  forcible  return  of 
prisoners  of  war.  They  knew  that  we  were 
resolute  in  our  determination,  and  they  finally 
gave  up. 

This  is  tremendously  important  not  only  in 
Korea  but  everywhere.  It  means  that  the  Red 
armies  are  far  less  dependable  than  ever  before. 
The  soldiers  in  these  armies  who  want  freedom 
will  be  more  apt  to  desert  and  surrender,  knowing 
that  they  will  be  given  political  asylum  in  a  free 
land.  Thus  the  Red  armies  become  less  depend- 
able and  there  is  far  less  risk  that  the  Communists 
will  be  tempted  to  use  these  armies  for  aggression. 

These  two  great  principles  were  worth  fighting 
for.  They  are  principles  which,  once  established, 
add  greatly  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  make  it  less  likely  that  there  will  be  a  third 
World  War,  with  the  immeasurable  destruction 
which  would  come  from  an  atomic  war. 

I  have  told  you  about  one  phase  of  our  foreign 
policy.  There  are,  of  course,  many  others,  and  I 
hope  that  your  visit  here  in  Washington  will  help 
you  understand  somewhat  better  how  those  of  us 


in  government  here  work  together  in  the  interests 
of  our  beloved  country. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Hanes  of  my  staff  will  tell 
you  something  about  our  State  Department  and 
Foreign  Service  organization,  which  carries  out 
our  foreign  policy.  It  is  a  splendid  organization, 
made  up  of  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

They  are  entitled  to  much  of  the  credit  for 
having  brought  the  Korean  war  to  a  successful 
close.  The  negotiations  have  been  very  complex 
and  difficult.  I  have  had  a  long  international  ex- 
perience, but  I  have  never  known  anything  more 
difficult  than  the  negotiations  which  yesterday 
came  to  an  end.  Many  dedicated  and  loyal  people, 
here  and  abroad,  highly  trained  in  the  art  of  inter- 
national affairs,  contributed  to  the  result  which  we 
hail  today.  There  has  been  a  fine  example  of 
teamwork.  President  Eisenhower  has  been  the 
captain.  Under  him  have  been  the  State  and  De- 
fense Departments,  which  have  closely  cooperated. 
And  the  congressional  leaders  have  given  advice 
and  counsel.  But  above  all,  the  boys  who  risked 
their  lives  in  the  field  of  battle  made  possible  the 
good  result. 

The  time  will  come  when  you,  too,  will  have  to 
think  about  how  you  can  best  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  your  country.  Some  of  you,  I  hope, 
will  do  so  through  public  service.  Others  can  do 
so  in  private  life.  All  of  you  should  at  all  times 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  live  in  dangerous 
times,  that  we  dare  not  relax,  and  that  every 
American  in  whatever  walk  of  life  has  a  duty  to 
serve  his  country.  Today  my  generation  has  a 
primary  responsibility,  but  in  a  few  years  your 
generation  will  carry  that  responsibility. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  here  helping  to  educate 
yourselves  for  the  great  task  that  lies  ahead. 


Post-ArmistSce  Problems 

Press  Conference  Remarks  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  releases  402,  403,  404  dated  July  28 

During  the  course  of  the  negotiations  and  dis- 
cussions which  preceded  the  conclusion  of  the 
Korean  armistice,  I  indicated  to  President  Rhee 
that  I  would  be  disposed,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
an  armistice,  promptly  to  meet  with  him  to  discuss 
a  number  of  matters  of  common  concern  which 
will  come  up  during  the  armistice  period. 

I  received  yesterday  a  very  cordial  invitation 
from  President  Rhee  to  come  to  Korea,  and  I 
expect  to  leave  probably  on  next  Sunday  morning. 

There  will  be  three  major  problems  which  we 
have  to  discuss. 

The  first  will  be  the  development  of  the  political 
conference  and  the  effort  to  work  out  common 
positions  between  ourselves  and  the  Republic  of 
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Korea  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  that  politi- 
cal conference,  which  has  as  its  two  identified  goals 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  from  Korea  and 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  question, 
which  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  unification  of 
Korea.  Those  were  the  two  items  specifically  men- 
tioned in  the  armistice  terms. 

Secondly,  there  will  be  the  problem  of  working 
Dut  the  program  of  economic  rehabilitation  for 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  for  which  certain  sums  are 
now  available,  and  for  which  the  President  yester- 
day requested  from  Congress  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $200,000,000.  The  problem  of  ad- 
ministration of  that  rehabilitation  program  is 
something  to  be  discussed. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  negotiation  of  a  security 
pact,  which  we  told  President  Rhee  we  would  be 
prepared  to  negotiate  with  him  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  armistice.  In  view  of  the  problem  of 
negotiating  that  treaty  and  of  the  constitutional 
role  of  the  Senate  in  relation  to  it,  that  such  treat- 
ies shall  be  made  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  I  am  asking  Senators  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  to  accompany  me.  I  hope  that  Sen.  William 
F.  Knowland  and  Sen.  H.  Alexander  Smith  on  the 
Republican  side,  and  Sen.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
Sen.  Richard  Russell  on  the  Democratic  side  will 
accompany  me  to  Korea  for  the  purpose  of  partici- 
pating in  the  negotiation  of  the  proposed  security 
pact. 

I  look  forward  to  going  back  to  Korea.  I  was 
there,  as  you  perhaps  recall,  a  few  days  before  this 
war  began ;  I  was  there  while  the  war  was  going  on, 
and  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  be  there  again  after 
the  war  has  come  to  an  end — at  least,  the  fighting 
has  stopped,  and  particularly  to  see  again  my  very 
good  friend  President  Rhee.  Our  trip  will  prob- 
ably be  a  short  trip ;  I  hope  to  get  back  here  within 
about  a  week. 


question  of  what,  if  anything,  we  would  do  would 
be  a  matter  for  discussion  and  agreement  at  that 
time  in  the  light  of  the  surrounding  circumstances. 


Ashed  about  reports  that  the  United  States  had 
agreed  with  President  Syngman  Rhee  to  withdraw 
from  the  Korean  political  conference  after  90  days 
of  the  convening  of  that  conference,  Secretary 
Dulles  said : 

I  think  that  what  there  is  to  say  has  already  been 
said,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  make  it  clearer. 
We  have  agreed  through  Assistant  Secretary  Rob- 
ertson that  if  after  90  days  it  seems  that  the  con- 
ference is  a  sham  and  unproductive  and  is  being 
availed  of  by  the  Communists  as  a  cover  for  carry- 
ing on  subversive  activities  in  Korea,  we  would 
join  with  President  Rhee  in  walking  out  of  the 
political  conference. 

We  will  make  our  own  decision  on  this  as  the 
conference  progresses. 

We  have  made  it  clear  to  President  Rhee,  how- 
ever, that  we  would  not  automatically  resume  war 
at  that  time.    It  was  made  clear  to  him  that  tbe 


Asked  what  hopes  he  had  for  the  unification  of 
Korea  zoithout  making  undue  concessions  to  Com- 
munist China,  Secretary  Dulles  said: 

I  have  not  only  the  hope,  but  I  have  the  faith 
and  belief  that  it  is  possible  to  detach  satellite 
areas.  I  don't  proceed  on  the  theory  that  the  only 
areas  that  get  detached  from  their  present  orbit 
are  free-world  countries.  I  think  it  can  work  both 
ways,  and  I  think  some  of  the  things  that  are 
going  on  in  the  satellite  areas  of  Europe — in  the 
Soviet  sector  of  Berlin  and  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of 
Germany  and  Czechoslovakia — all  indicate  that 
there  can  be  an  attraction  of  those  areas  to  the 
Western  world  so  strong  that  it  will  not  seem 
worthwhile  for  the  Soviet  masters  to  try  to  keep 
them  under  their  rule. 

As  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  I  think  I 
have  made  it  clear  I  would  not  be  prepared  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  try  to  buy  the  unity 
of  Korea  at  the  price  of  a  concession  which  would 
involve  bringing  Communist  China  into  the  United 
Nations  and,  above  all,  into  the  Security  Council. 


U.  S.  Position  on  Transfer 
of  Israeli  Foreign  Office 

Press  Conference  Remarks  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  401  dated  July  28 

The  United  States  regrets  that  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment has  seen  fit  to  move  its  Foreign  Office  from 
Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem. 

We  have  made  known  our  feelings  on  that  sub- 
ject to  the  Government  of  Israel  on  two  prior  oc- 
casions. It  was  done  in  July  1952  x  and  again  in 
March  1953,  when  our  Ambassador,  hearing  ru- 
mors that  this  was  in  contemplation,  called  upon 
the  Israeli  Government  and  requested  them  not  to 
transfer  their  Foreign  Ministry  to  Jerusalem. 

We  feel  that  way  because  we  believe  that  it 
would  embarrass  the  United  Nations,  which  has 
a  primary  responsibility  for  determining  the  fu- 
ture status  of  Jerusalem.  You  may  recall  that  the 
presently  standing  U.N.  resolution  about  Jerusa- 
lem contemplates  that  it  should  be  to  a  large  ex- 
tent at  least  an  international  city  rather  than  a 
purely  national  city.  Also,  we  feel  that  this  par- 
ticular action  by  the  Government  of  Israel  at  this 
particular  time  is  inopportune  in  relation  to  the 
tensions  which  exist  in  the  Near  East,  tensions 

1  Bur.r.F.TiN  of  Aug.  4,  1952,  p.  181. 
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which  are  rather  extreme,  and  that  this  will  add  to 
rather  than  relax  any  of  these  tensions. 

The  views  that  I  express  here  are,  we  know, 
shared  by  a  considerable  number  of  other  govern- 
ments who  have  concern  with  the  development  of 
an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  good  will  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

We  have  notified  the  Government  of  Israel  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  move  our  own  Embassy  to 
Jerusalem.2 


First  Anniversary  of  Egypt's 
Liberation  Day 

Press  release  394  dated  July  23 

The  President  on  July  23  sent  the  following 
message  to  Gen.  Mohammed  Naguib,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Egypt: 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  Egypt's  Liberation 
Day,  I  extend  to  you  and  the  Egyptian  people  my 
warm  congratulations  together  with  those  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  By  the  events  of 
July  23,  1952,  Egypt  crossed  the  threshold  to  a 
new  era.  The  Egyptian  nation  now  has  the 
opportunity  of  fulfilling  its  destiny  of  strengthen- 
ing the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Middle  East 
and  thereby  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. May  the  future  bring  you  and  the 
Egyptian  people  many  years  of  peace,  happiness 
and  prosperity. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Communist  Activities  in  Iran 

Press  Conference  Remarks  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  400  dated  July  28 

The  growing  activities  of  the  illegal  Communist 
party  in  Iran  [the  Tudeh  Party]  and  the  tolera- 
tion of  those  activities  by  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment have  caused  our  Government  great  concern. 
These  developments  certainly  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  United  States  to  grant  assistance  to 
Iran. 


Austria  and  Turkey  Enter 
Into  Productivity  Agreements 

The  Mutual  Security  Agency  (Msa)  on  July  2 
announced  the  allotment  of  $10  million  to  Austria 
and  $1  million  to  Turkey,  making  possible  the 
initiation  of  programs  to  increase  agricultural  and 
industrial  productivity  in  these  two  countries. 

These  allotments,  made  on  June  30,  carry  out 
commitments  made  to  the  Governments  of  Austria 
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and  Turkey  some  months  ago  ana  are  designed  to 
further  the  specific  purposes  of  special  agreements 
which  have  been  under  negotiation  with  these 
Governments  since  last  fall. 

Under  the  agreements,  Austria  and  Turkey,  like 
nine  other  Western  European  countries  which 
have  also  entered  into  productivity  agreements 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  will  carry  on  more  in- 
tensive productivity  programs  with  local-currency 
financing  made  possible  by  the  creation  of  special 
counterpart  funds  equivalent  to  the  aid  extended 
by  Msa  under  the  special  agreement. 

Msa  was  directed  to  work  with  European  gov- 
ernments in  the  development  of  the  expanded 
productivity  drive  by  a  1952  amendment  to  mutual- 
security  legislation  which  earmarked  $100  million 
for  this  purpose.  The  Austrian  and  Turkish 
allotments,  which  completed  arrangements  for  the 
1953-54  productivity  programs  for  Western 
Europe,  brought  total  allotments  for  this  purpose 
to  the  11  countries  during  1952-53  fiscal  year  to 
$94.6  million. 

The  $10  million  allotted  to  Austria  will  create 
260  million  Austrian  schillings,  of  which  10  per- 
cent or  26  million  (equal  to  $1  million)  will  be  re- 
served for  use  of  the  U.  S.  Government  to  defray 
administrative  expenses;  20.8  million  (equal  to 
$800,000)  will  be  contributed  to  the  recently  estab- 
lished European  Productivity  Agency  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
(Oeec),  and  the  remaining  213.2  million  will  be 
used  within  Austria  to  encourage  industrial  and 
agricultural  productivity.  The  Austrians  are  ap- 
propriating an  additional  6  million  schillings  from 
their  own  resources,  to  make  the  total  fund  219.2 
million  schillings. 

Under  the  agreement,  schilling  loans  will  be 
made  to  small  and  medium-size  business  enter- 
prises which  signify  their  willingness  to  use  the 
funds  to  promote  productivity.  The  loans  will  be 
handled  through  Austrian  private  credit  channels. 

Grant  funds  will  be  used  principally  to  develop 
new  techniques  in  low-cost  housing  and  make  pos- 
sible market  analysis  and  management-training 
programs. 

Agriculture  will  receive  not  over  30  percent  of 
the  total  funds  available  for  grants,  for  use  in 
spreading  knowledge  of  new  methods  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution. 

The  $1  million  allotted  to  Turkey  will  create  an 
amount  to  equal  2,800,000  liras,  of  which  the  10 
percent  provided  by  law  will  go  into  the  Msv 
administrative  account.  Turkey  will  contribute 
224,000  liras  ($80,000)  to  the  European  Produc- 
tivity Agency  and  use  the  balance — 2,296,000  liras 
($820,000)— for  a  four-point  productivity  pro- 
gram within  the  country  stressing  management 
training,  labor  training,  the  development  of  new 
techniques  for  low-cost  housing,  and  the  strength- 
ening of  small  and  medium-size  consumer-goods 
industries. 
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I.S.  Strongly  Protests  Soviet 
attack  on  U.S.  Airplane 

ress  release  408  dated  July  31 

On  July  30  the  Department  received  confirma- 
ion  that  a  U.S.  Air  Force  RB-50  plane  had  been 
not  down  over  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  July  29  by 
loviet  MIG  aircraft.  The  shooting  down  of  the 
ircraft  took  place  approximately  40  miles  off  the 
ioviet  coast  south  of  Cape  Povortny,  where  the 
imerican  copilot  was  rescued  by  a  U.S.  vessel, 
ioviet  vessels  were  sighted  in  the  immediate  area 
f  the  incident,  where  survivors  were  also  seen  on 
ife  rafts. 

On  July  30  the  U.S.  Ambassador  at  Moscow, 
Charles  E.  Bohlen,  was  instructed  to  protest  in 
he  strongest  terms  the  shooting  down  of  this 
American  aircraft  and  to  demand  information  re- 
tarding the  survivors  presumed  to  be  in  Soviet 
ustody  and  what  arrangements  are  being  made 
or  their  early  repatriation. 

At  3  p.  m.  on  July  31  Ambassador  Bohlen  pre- 
ented  the  following  aide  memoire  to  the  Soviet 
deputy  Foreign  Minister,  Andrei  Gromyko: 

I  have  been  instructed  by  my  government  to  protest 
a  the  strongest  terms  against  the  shooting  down  by 
Soviet  aircraft  on  July  29,  of  a  United  States  Air  Force 
IB-50  airplane  which  was  on  a  routine  navigational 
raining  mission  over  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

The  co-pilot  of  the  American  airplane,  who  was  rescued 
ly  a  United  States  vessel  approximately  40  miles  off  the 
soviet  coast  south  of  Cape  Povortny,  has  confirmed  that 
lis  plane  with  a  crew  of  17  was  attacked  by  one  or  more 
soviet  MIG— 15  aircraft  which  brought  about  the  crash 
»f  the  American  plane  by  shooting  into  its  engines  and 
letting  the  plane  afire. 

Information  has  also  been  received  that  other  survivors 
lave  been  picked  up  by  Soviet  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of 
;he  crash.  My  government  has  instructed  me  to  request 
in  immediate  report  from  the  Soviet  authorities  regard- 
ng  the  condition  of  these  survivors  and  what  arrange- 
nents  are  being  made  for  their  early  repatriation. 


\ ircraft  Incident  in 
Korean  Zone  of  Hostilities 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  handed  to  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  at  Moscow,  Charles  E.  Bohlen, 
by  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gro- 
myko on  July  31,  together  with  the  text  of  the 
U.S.  rtjply  sent  on  August  1  by  the  Embassy  at 
Moscow  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry: 


Soviet  Note  of  July  31 

[Unofficial  translation] 

Government  U.S.S.R.  considers  it  necessary 
state  following  to  Government  U.S.A. : 

According  to  verified  communications  from 
competent  Soviet  organs,  on  July  27, 1953,  at  6  :  28 
Moscow  time,  four  American  fighter  planes,  hav- 


ing invuded  limits  Chinese  People's  Republic,  at- 
tacked and  brought  down  in  region  of  city  of 
Khuadyan,  110  kilometers  from  Chinese-Korean 
frontier,  a  Soviet  passenger  airplane  "IL-12" 
which  was  making  regular  flight  from  Port  Ar- 
thur to  U.S.S.R.  on  an  established  route.  To- 
gether with  airplane,  perished  15  passengers  and 
6  crew  members  who  were  on  board. 

Soviet  Government  makes  decisive  protest 
against  this  piratical  attack  of  American  military 
aircraft  on  Soviet  passenger  plane  over  territory 
Chinese  People's  Republic  and  expects  Govern- 
ment U.S.A.  will  take  measures  for  strict  punish- 
ment persons  guilty  of  this  attack  and  for  preven- 
tion similar  criminal  acts  on  part  American  mili- 
tary command  in  future. 

Soviet  Government  reserves  right  demand  from 
Government  U.S.A.  payment  compensation  in  con- 
nection with  death  above  mentioned  21  Soviet 
citizens  and  airplane. 


U.S.  Reply  of  August  1 

Press  release  415  dated  August  1 

Embassy  United  States  of  America  acknowl- 
edges the  receipt  of  the  Ministry's  Note  of  July  31, 
1953,  and,  upon  instructions  from  its  Government, 
states  the  following : 

According  to  confirmed  information  received 
from  United  States  military  authorities,  an  air- 
craft of  the  IL-12  type  was  attacked  and  shot 
down  by  a  United  States  Army  Air  Force  fighter 
plane  on  a  combat  mission  for  the  United  Nations' 
Command  over  Korean  territory  at  12:25  p.  m., 
local  time,  on  July  27,  1953.  The  location  of  the 
United  States  plane  at  the  time  of  the  attack  was 
41  degrees  38  minutes  north  latitude  and  126  de- 
degrees  55  minutes  east  longitude.  This  position 
is  inside  Korean  territory  approximately  eight 
miles  from  the  Yalu  River. 

The  United  States  Government  assumes  that  the 
foregoing  incident  is  the  one  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  Ministry's  Note  of  July  31  in  which  the 
Soviet  Government  falsely  alleges  that  the  attack 
took  place  over  Chinese  territory.  Since  facts 
available  to  United  States  military  authorities 
and  to  the  United  Nations'  Command  have  clearly 
established  that  the  attack  was  carried  out  over 
Korean  territory  prior  to  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities there,  the  Embassy  has  been  instructed  to 
reject  the  Ministry's  Note  as  being  without 
foundation  in  fact. 

The  United  States  Government  can  only  de- 
plore the  loss  of  life  incurred  in  this  incident.  In 
view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  incident  oc- 
curred in  the  Korean  Zone  of  hostilities,  the  re- 
sponsibility therefore  must  rest  with  those  Soviet 
authorities  who  flew  the  Soviet  aircraft  through 
Korean  territory. 
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U.S.  Asks  Czechoslovakia  for  Evidence  on  Aircraft  Incident 


Press  release  406  dated  July  29 

The  American  Embassy  at  Prague  on  July  29 
delivered  to  the  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Office  a 
note  concerning  the  shooting  down  of  a  U.S. 
FS^-type  aircraft  in  the  U.S.  zone  of  Germany 
by  MIG-type  aircraft  from  Czechoslovakia  on 
March  10,  1953.  This  note  follows  an  intensive 
investigation  by  the  U.S.  Government  of  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

The  U.S.  note  calls  upon  the  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  specific  factual  details  regard- 
ing assertions  made  in  prior  correspondence  with 
the  U.S.  Government  in  this  matter.  Following  is 
the  text  of  the  U.S.  note,  together  with  the  text 
of  a  note  from  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
dated  March  28. 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  JULY  29 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to 
you,  upon  the  instruction  of  my  Government,  the 
following  communication : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  draws  the  attention  of  the  Government 
of  Czechoslovakia  to  the  case  of  the  two  United 
States  F-84  aircraft  which  on  March  10, 1953,  were 
engaged  by  MIG  aircraft  from  Czechoslovakia, 
resulting  in  the  shooting  down  of  one  of  the  F-84 
aircraft.  In  a  note  of  March  11,  1953,  it  will  be 
recalled  the  American  Ambassador  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia protested  the  action  of  the  Czechoslovak 
military  aircraft  involved.  The  Czechoslovak 
Government  replied  on  the  same  date  making 
allegations  of  fact  upon  which  it  professed  to  lay 
blame  for  the  incident  on  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. By  a  note  of  March  13,  1953  the  facts 
known  to  the  United  States  Government  were  set 
out  in  greater  detail,  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  Czechoslovak  Government's  reply  of  March  11 
were  disputed  and  the  United  States  Government 
stated  its  expectation  of  immediate  compensa- 
tion for  the  damage  caused  to  the  United  States.1 
In  a  note  dated  March  28,  1953  the  Czechoslovak 
Government   denied   its   liability,    and   asserted 

1  For  texts  of  the  notes  of  Mar.  11  and  Mar.  13,  see 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  30,  1953,  p.  47. 


that  its  version  of  the  facts  was  "based  on  the  log- 
book records  of  the  ground  radio  operators,  the 
goniometer  records  and  the  radar  reports,  as  well 
as  on  the  statements  of  the  Czechoslovak  pilots." 

The  differences  between  the  two  versions  of  the 
facts  are  not  reconcilable.  For  instance,  the 
United  States  Government  asserted  that  the  entire 
incident  took  place  well  within  the  United  States 
zone  of  Germany;  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
placed  it  unequivocally  deep  within  Czecho- 
slovakia, no  less  than  40  kilometers  from  the  bor- 
der and  18  kilometers  south  southwest  of  Pilsen. 
In  this  posture  of  the  issues  of  fact,  the  implica- 
tion of  material  and  wilful  false  representation 
was  justified.  The  issues  of  fact  did  not  only  raise 
serious  questions  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  Gov- 
ernments involved  but  raised  as  well  important 
questions  of  international  law.  The  United  States 
Government  therefore  determined,  before  con- 
sidering further  action,  to  conduct  a  most  detailed ) 
reexamination  of  all  the  facts. 

The  investigation  of  the  facts  has  now  been 
largely  concluded  and  findings  of  fact  have  been 
made.  The  United  States  Government,  at  this 
time,  confines  itself  to  informing  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Government  that  these  findings  raise  such 
serious  questions  with  respect  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  that  the  United 
States  Government  desires  to  defer  the  taking  of 
such  further  action  as  may  be  otherwise  appro- 
priate in  the  premises  until  it  has  afforded  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  adequate  opportunity 
to  submit  to  the  United  States  Government  the 
detailed  evidence  presumably  in  the  Czechoslovak 
Government's  possession  which  bears  upon  the 
issues  of  fact  raised  and  which  if  true  would  sup- 
port the  Czechoslovak  Government's  charges 
against  the  United  States  Government. 

First,  the  United  States  Government  requests 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  make  available 
to  the  United  States  Government  the  following: 

1.  All  the  records  kept  and  all  reports  made  by 
the  Czechoslovak  voice  radio  monitors  and  radar- 
scope  observers  respecting  aircraft  in  the  air  be- 
tween 0930  Greenwich  Mean  Time  and  1130 
Greenwich  Mean  Time  on  March  10,  1953  for  the 
entire  area  on  both  sides  of  the  Czechoslovak- 
German  border,  which  includes  Pilsen  in  the  East, 
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Munich  in  the  West,  Passau  in  the  South  and  Hof 
in  the  North.  Specifically,  and  without  limita- 
tion, this  should  include  all  air  activity  from  18 
kilometers  south  southwest  of  Pilsen,  westward 
in  every  direction  to  and  over  the  Czechoslovak- 
German  frontier  to  and  beyond  the  areas  of 
Waldmiinchen,  Rotz,  Cham  and  Roding. 

2.  In  addition,  all  other  logbook  records  of  the 
persons  described  in  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment's note  dated  March  28,  1953  as  "ground 
radio  operators"  and  all  "the  goniometer  records 
and  the  radar  reports." 

3.  The  actual  statements  of  the  Czechoslovak 
pilots  to  whom  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
refers  in  its  note  dated  March  28,  1953. 

Secondly,  the  United  States  Government  finds 
that  certain  statements  with  respect  to  the  facts  in 
the  Czechoslovak  Government's  notes  above  men- 
tioned are  vague  and  not  sufficiently  detailed. 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  is  accordingly 
requested  to  specify  in  full  detail  certain  allega- 
tions made  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government  in 
its  note  of  March  11. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  statement  that  on  March 
10, 1953  two  United  States  jet  aircraft,  type  F-84, 
penetrated  the  Czechoslovak  territory,  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  is  requested  to  state  at  ex- 
actly what  geographical  point  the  alleged  pene- 
tration took  place  and  at  exactly  what  point  of 
time  this  alleged  penetration  occurred. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  statement  that  these  F-84 
aircraft  met  Czechoslovak  fighters  on  patrol,  the 
United  States  Government  assumes,  from  the  text 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Government's  later  note  dated 
March  28,  1953,  that  the  total  number  of  Czecho- 
slovak fighter  planes  so  met  was  two.  The  Czecho- 
slovak Government  is  requested  to  give  the  names, 
ranks  and  nationalities  of  the  pilots  of  these 
fighter  planes. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  statement  that  the  United 
States  planes  were  called  upon  to  land,  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  is  requested  (a)  to  give  the 
full  content  of  each  such  alleged  message,  and  (b) 
to  state  exactly  how  each  such  message  was  com- 
municated to  the  United  States  planes.  Par- 
ticularly, it  should  be  stated  whether  any  given 

filace  was  designated  in  this  communication  for 
anding  and  if  so  what  place  was  so  designated  and 
the  name  and  rank  of  the  person  sending  the  com- 
munication should  be  given.  If  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  refers  to  any  visual  signals  as  the 
means  of  communication,  the  signals  claimed  to 
have  been  actually  given  should  be  set  forth  in 
greatest  possible  detail,  including  the  geographi- 
cal directions,  positions  and  altitudes  at  which  the 
alleged  signals  were  made  and  communicated. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  statement  that  the  United 
States  planes  did  not  obey  this  request,  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  is  requested  to  state 
precisely  what  action  it  claims  the  United  States 
planes  took  upon  which  this  allegation  is  based. 


5.  With  respect  to  the  statement  that  there  was 
an  "air  fight"  (assuming  the  Czechoslovak  word 
"boj"  used  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government  may 
be  translated  into  English  in  this  context  as 
"fight"),  the  Czechoslovak  Government  is  re- 
quested : 

a.  To  identify  the  airplane  which  first  com- 
menced firing,  giving  the  name,  rank  and  nation- 
ality of  the  pilot  who  did  so. 

b.  To  state  at  which  precise  geographical  point 
and  at  what  altitude  this  first  burst  of  fire  was 
made  and  at  what  precise  geographical  point  and 
at  what  altitude  the  United  States  aircraft  to- 
ward which  the  fire  was  directed  was  then  situ- 
ated. 

c.  To  state  how  many  bursts  of  fire  after  the 
first  burst  were  directed  against  the  United 
States  aircraft,  and  with  respect  to  each  such 
burst  to  state  (1)  the  precise  geographical  point 
and  altitude  at  which  the  firing  plane  was  situ- 
ated at  the  time  of  the  burst  and  the  precise  geo- 
graphical point  and  altitude  at  which  the  United 
States  plane  toward  which  the  fire  was  directed 
was  situated,  and  (2)  the  precise  points  of  time  at 
which  each  burst  was  fired. 

d.  To  state  whether  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment claims  that  fire  was  at  any  time  directed  by 
any  of  the  United  States  planes  involved  and  if 
so  by  which  one  and  under  what  circumstances. 

e.  To  state  specifically  the  total  number  of  air- 
planes in  excess  of  one  which  fired  upon  the 
United  States  airplanes,  giving  the  names,  ranks 
and  nationalities  of  the  pilots  so  firing,  together 
with  all  the  circumstances  thereof. 

/.  To  specify  the  total  number  of  rounds  of  am- 
munition fired  by  the  participating  aircraft  upon 
the  United  States  aircraft,  giving  the  total  num- 
ber fired  by  each  pilot  in  each  burst,  and  to  specify 
the  caliber  of  the  ammunition  and  of  the  guns 
from  which  they  were  fired. 

6.  Further  with  respect  to  the  alleged  "air 
fight",  the  Czechoslovak  Government  is  requested 
to  state  the  distance  from  East  to  West  and  North 
to  South  covered  by  the  engagement,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  whether  the  Czechoslovak  air- 
planes involved  crossed  the  Czechoslovak-German 
border  into  Germany  in  any  part  of  the  "fight." 

7.  Further  with  respect  to  the  alleged  "air 
fight",:the  Czechoslovak  Government  is  requested 
to  state  (a)  specifically  how  many  fighter  aircraft 
belonging  to  the  Czechoslovak  Air  forces  partici- 
pated in  the  "fight"  in  question,  and  (b)  specifi- 
cally whether  there  participated  in  any  respect, 
whether  by  way  of  combat,  surveillance  or  other- 
wise, (1)  aircraft  entering  from  other  territory 
than  Czechoslovakia  or  (2)  aircraft  belonging  to 
the  air  forces  of  any  other  Government  than  the 
Czechoslovak  Government.  If  the  answer  to  re- 
quest (b)  is  that  such  aircraft  did  in  fact  partici- 
pate, the  Czechoslovak  Government  is  requested  to 
give  the  names,  ranks  and  nationalities  of  the  par- 
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ticipating  pilots  and  all  the  circumstances  of  such 
participation. 

8.  With  respect  to  the  statement  that  the  sec- 
ond United  States  plane  was  hit,  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  is  requested : 

a.  To  give  the  name,  rank  and  nationality  of 
each  pilot  whose  shot  hit  the  United  States  plane. 

b.  The  precise  geographical  point  over  which 
the  shooting  pilot  was  situated  when  he  fired. 

c.  The  precise  geographical  point  at  which  the 
American  plane  was  hit,  with  specific  reference  to 
the  relevant  geographical  line  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vak-German border.  The  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment is  further  requested  to  state  the  number  of 
such  hits  on  the  American  plane,  and  to  give  the 
information  requested  for  each  such  hit. 

9.  With  respect  to  the  statement  that  the  second 
United  States  plane  caught  fire,  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  is  requested  to  state: 

a.  The  precise  geographical  point  at  which  the 
airplane  caught  fire. 

b.  The  exact  point  of  time  at  which  this  oc- 
curred. 

c.  The  source  or  sources  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Government's  information  in  the  foregoing 
regards. 

d.  The  precise  geographical  position  and  alti- 
tude from  which  each  such  observation  was  made 
and  reported. 

If  the  foregoing  information  was  given  to  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  by  radio  from  pilots  in 
the  air,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  accurate  tran- 
script of  all  the  conversations  had,  and  the  names, 
ranks  and  nationalities  of  the  participants  in 
the  air  and  on  the  ground,  should  be  given  and 
the  transcript  authenticated  by  the  participants. 
This  material  is  requested  apart  from  any  other 
request  made  in  this  note,  and  when  given  it 
should  be  separately  identified  as  falling  under  this 
paragraph. 

10.  With  respect  to  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment's statement  that  the  airplane  which  was  hit 
and  caught  fire  "steadily  lost  altitude  and  disap- 
peared in  a  southwesterly  direction",  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  is  requested  to  state  the  source 
or  sources  of  this  information.  The  Czechoslo- 
vak Government  is  requested  to  state  precisely 
at  what  geographical  point  the  airplane  disap- 
peared from  the  view  of  its  observers,  and  the 
precise  geographical  points  and  altitudes  from 
which  the  Czechoslovak  Government's  observa- 
tions, including  its  last  observation,  were  made. 
If  any  such  observation  was  made  by  pilots  in 
the  air,  the  Czechoslovak  Government  is  requested 
to  give  the  name,  rank  and  nationality  of  each 
pilot  making  such  observation.  If  the  observation 
was  at  the  time  reported  to  the  ground  by  radio 
by  a  pilot  or  pilots  in  the  air,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  United  States  Government  desires  a  transcript 


of  the  radio  conversation  or  communication 
with  each  such  pilot  together  with  the  name, 
rank  and  nationality  of  each  participant,  duly 
authenticated  by  him.  If,  apart  from  the  fore- 
going, the  Czechoslovak  Government  observed 
this  alleged  action  by  radar,  it  is  requested  so  to 
state  and  to  make  the  records  thereof  available 
to  the  United  States  Government  and  to  specify 
the  entries  in  any  radar  logs  and  radar  controllers' 
reports  made  available  by  it  pursuant  to  the  pres- 
ent note  upon  which  it  relies  for  this  statement. 
11.  If  not  already  made  available  and  iden- 
tified pursuant  to  the  foregoing  requests,  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  is  requested  (a)  to 
give  the  names,  ranks  and  nationalities  of  all  the 
radar  and  radio  ground  controllers  in  contact 
with  the  participating  aircraft  at  any  time  in  the  J 
course  of  the  incident,  whether  based  in  Czecho- 
slovakia or  elsewhere  and  whether  or  not  under 
the  Czechoslovak  Government's  command,  and  j 
(b)  to  state  specifically  whether,  and  if  so  by  | 
whom  and  under  what  circumstances,  other  air- 
craft were  called  in  to  the  scene  of  the  encounter  J 
after  it  began. 

Having  also  particular  regard  to  the  statement 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  in  its  note 
dated  March  28, 1953,  respecting  the  Czechoslovak 
Government's  policy  of  preventing  incidents  such 
as  that  of  March  10,  1953,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment further  requests  the  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment to  make  available  to  the  United  States 
Government : 

1.  Copies  of  all  general  and  all  special  orders 
from  competent  authorities  to  the  commanders 
and  the  ground  radio  controllers  and  to  pilots,  in 
effect  on  March  10,  1953,  bearing  upon  the  duties 
of  the  commanders  and  the  controllers  and  the 
duties  of  the  pilots  in  regard  to  interception  of 
American  or  other  foreign  military  aircraft,  the 
circumstances  under  which  such  aircraft  might 
be  attacked,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  over- 
flight of  the  Czechoslovak-German  border  by 
Czechoslovak  aircraft  was  permissible  or  directed. 
If  the  orders  requested  were  in  writing,  the  written 
orders  themselves  should  be  made  available.  If 
they  were  oral,  their  text  should  be  set  out  in 
writing. 

2.  The  text  of  specific  instructions  given  to  all 
fighter  pilots  with  respect  to  flights  on  March  10, 
1953  in  the  German  border  area  by  fighter  planes 
based  in  Czechoslovakia,  or  given  to  the  pilots 
who  participated  in  the  March  10,  1953  incident 
to  which  this  communication  relates,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  shooting  upon,  or  other 
action  against,  the  F-84  aircraft  involved  in  this 
incident  or  any  other  American  military  aircraft, 
and  with  particular  reference  to  the  permissibil- 
ity or  direction  to  cross  the  Czechoslovak- German 
border  into  German  territory. 
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Thirdly,  with  respect  to  making  the  requested 
written  material  available,  the  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment is  further  informed  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  prepared  itself  to  make 
copies  of  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Czech- 
oslovak Government  upon  the  representation  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  that  the  documents 
are  authentic,  complete  and  intact,  and  provided 
that  reasonable  access  to  those  documents  for  the 
purpose  is  provided  by  the  Czechoslovak  authori- 
ties. The  United  States  Government  is  prepared, 
also,  to  accept  photographic  copies  duly  authenti- 
cated by  competent  authorities  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Government.  In  any  case  all  records  above 
mentioned  should  be  accompanied  by  certificates 
from  the  persons  concerned  therewith.  The  per- 
sons who  made  the  entries  in  the  logs  in  question 
should  certify  their  accuracy.  Where  the  per- 
sons making  entries  are  different  from  the  persons 
making  the  observations  recorded,  such  as  the 
actual  radar  observers  and  the  actual  radio  and 
goniometer  operators  on  duty,  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  should  provide  the  names,  ranks  and 
nationalities  of  these  observers. 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  is  informed  that 
should  the  material  requested  from  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  not  be  promptly  supplied,  the 
United  States  Government  will  consider  itself  en- 
titled to  take  such  further  action  as  it  may  then 
find  appropriate  in  this  matter,  and  that  m  any 
proceedings  hereafter  in  which  the  material  may 
be  relevant  as  legal  or  best  evidence,  the  United 
States  Government  will  rely  on  and  produce  evi- 
dence in  its  own  possession.  The  United  States 
Government  reserves  the  right  to  proceed  upon  the 
premise  that  the  facts  requested  and  not  disclosed 
would,  if  disclosed,  be  unfavorable  to  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government,  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  consider  and  contend  whenever  and 
wherever  appropriate  that  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  should  be  estopped  from  producing  in 
its  behalf  evidence  so  requested  and  not  supplied 
or  from  contesting  the  admissibility  or  value  of 
the  evidence  in  that  regard  produced  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  United  States  Government  requests  the 
favor  of  a  reply  from  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment at  the  Czechoslovak  Government's  earliest 
convenience. 

Accept,  Excellency,  etc. 

CZECHOSLOVAK  NOTE  OF  MARCH  28 

[Unofficial  Translation] 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  with  reference 
to  its  Note  of  March  11,  1953  and  in  connection 
with  the  Note  of  the  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  of  America  of  March  13,  1953  has  the 
honour  to  advise  the  following : 

In  its  Note  of  March  11,  1953  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  protested  most  sharply  against 


the  penetration  of  two  American  military  aircraft 
F  81  deep  into  the  Czechoslovak  territory  and 
presented  an  accurate  description  of  their  en- 
counter with  two  Czechoslovak  fighters  on  patrol 
over  the  Czechoslovak  state  territory.  The  previ- 
ously mentioned  facts  are  based  on  the  logbook 
records  of  the  land  radiomechanics,  the  goniom- 
eter records,  and  the  radar  reports  as  well  as  on 
the  statements  of  the  Czechoslovak  pilots. 

In  the  light  of  these  incontrovertible  proofs 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  considers  all  the 
assertions  contained  in  the  Note  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  United  States  as  refuted  and  all  the 
raised  demands  as  groundless  since  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  the  violation  of  the  Czechoslovak 
airspace  and  its  consequences  rests  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  supreme  interest  of  the  Government  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic,  which  is  guided  by  its 
consistent  policy  of  peaceful  relations  with  all 
countries,  that  incidents  of  this  kind  do  not  occur. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  for  the  United  States 
Air  Force  to  observe  the  international  aviation 
regulations  and  to  respect  the  Czechoslovak  state 
border. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  expects  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
will  take  the  necessary  measures  to  this  end. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  avails  itself  of 
this  opportunity  to  renew  to  the  Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  assurance  of  its 
consideration. 


U.S.  Reiterates  Policy 
Toward  Captive  Peoples 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs  to  the 
Central  and  Eastern  European  Conference  and 
Central-Eastern  European  Committee — organisa- 
tions, with  headquarters  at  Washington,  which  are 
composed  of  exiled  officials  from  Communist- 
dominated  Eastern  Europe.  Mr.  Merchant's  let- 
ter was  written  for  the  President  in  reply  to  a 
memorandum  received  by  him  from  the  organi- 
zations. 

Jttlt  16, 1953 

Sirs  :  By  reference  from  the  White  House  I  have 
your  communication  to  the  President  of  May  20, 
1953,  concerning  the  situation  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

I  am  certain  the  President  would  wish  me  to 
express  his  appreciation  for  your  statement  that  he 
has  given  new  faith  and  hope  to  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  It  is  also 
encouraging  to  know  that  the  President's  remarks 
of  April  16  1  have  been  so  warmly  received  by  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europeans  in  exile. 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  599. 
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I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  questions  raised  in 
your  communication  are  matters  of  deep  concern 
to  the  United  States  Government,  and  that  your 
suggestions  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
officials  immediately  concerned  with  these  prob- 
lems. 

Americans  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  captive 
peoples  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  have  every 
right  to  equal  and  honorable  membership  in  the 
community  of  free  nations.  By  their  heritage, 
history  and  culture  and,  most  importantly,  by 
their  own  deeply  held  convictions,  the  captive 
peoples  are  also  a  part  of  the  ancient  community 
of  Europe.  An  alien  domination  now  separates 
some  of  the  most  courageous  and  talented  peoples 
of  that  community  from  their  brothers  in  the  free 
world.  This  tragic  fact  presents  a  challenge 
which  must  be  met  if  mankind  is  to  move  forward 
in  peace  to  a  freer,  happier,  and  more  prosperous 
future. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  firm  and  abiding  purpose  of 
the  United  States  to  encourage  the  creation  of 
conditions  under  which  the  captive  countries  of 
Europe  can  reestablish  their  independence  and 
take  their  rightful  place  in  a  European  commu- 
nity of  free  peoples  dedicated  to  the  unselfish  solu- 
tion of  common  problems.  It  is  heartening  to 
know  that  exiles  from  captive  Europe,  as  repre- 
sented in  your  organizations,  are  working  together 
toward  this  goal. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Livingston  T.  Merchant 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Recommendations  for  Niagara  Falls 
Remedial  Works  Approved 

Press  release  391  dated  July  22 

The  Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  on  July  22  notified  the  International  Joint 
Commission  that  they  had  approved  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  for  remedial  works  neces- 
sary to  preserve  and  enhance  the  scenic  beauty  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  and  river. 

The  recommendations  were  submitted  to  the 
two  Governments  on  May  12 x  in  response  to  a 
reference  submitted  to  the  Commission  on  October 
10,  1950,  pursuant  to  article  II  of  the  Niagara 
treaty  of  that  year.  The  two  Governments  have 
requested  the  Commission  to  supervise  the  con- 
struction of  the  remedial  works  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  scenic  beauty  of 
Niagara  Falls  and  river,  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Niagara  River  Treaty  of  Febru- 
ary 27,  1950,  must  be  completed  within  4  years. 

The  remedial  works  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission comprise  a  control  structure  extending 
1,550  feet  from  the  Canadian  bank  of  the  river 

1  Bulletin  of  June  1,  1953,  p.  783. 


about  a  mile  above  the  falls,  together  with  excava- 
tion and  fill  on  both  flanks  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls. 
The  total  cost  of  these  works  was  estimated  by  the 
Commission  at  approximately  $17,536,000,  which 
will  be  divided  equally  by  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

An  initial  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  was  re- 
quested of  the  Congress  on  July  20, 1953,  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  The  request  resulted  from  a 
recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
based  on  favorable  reports  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Army,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 


Results  of  Good  Will  Mission 
to  South  America 

Statement  by  Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  29 

Assistant  Secretary  John  M.  Cabot,  Assistant 
Secretary  Andrew  N.  Overby,  Assistant  Secretary 
Samuel  W.  Anderson,  Mr.  W.  Tapley  Bennett, 
Jr.,  and  I  have  just  completed  a  good  will,  fact- 
finding mission  which  took  us  to  the  10  Republics 
of  South  America.1 

It  was  an  unprecedented,  informative,  and  re- 
warding trip.  In  36  days  we  held  extended  discus- 
sions with  the  Presidents,  Cabinet  Ministers,  and 
industrial,  labor,  educational,  agricultural,  finan- 
cial, and  cultural  leaders  of  the  countries  of  an 
entire  continent. 

We  sought,  first,  to  impress  upon  all  we  visited 
that  the  United  States  is  fully  cognizant  of  the 
imperative  need  to  strengthen  hemispheric  soli- 
darity, and  that  our  Government  and  people  wish 
to  have  friendly  and  mutually  helpful  relations 
with  all  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

We  sought,  second,  to  achieve  an  integrated, 
overall  view  of  industrial,  agricultural,  financial, 
political,  social,  and  other  conditions  in  South 
America  which  have  a  bearing  on  U.S.  relations 
with  those  countries. 

Everywhere  we  were  received  with  great  warmth 
and  friendliness.  Government  officials  and  pri- 
vate individuals  alike  did  all  they  could  to  facili- 
tate our  studies. 

We  return  with  the  deep  conviction  that  sound, 
friendly  relations  with  the  Republics  of  South 
America  are  tremendously  important  to  the  United 
States — important  economically,  militarily,  and 
culturally — and  critically  important  in  the  world- 
wide struggle  for  the  winning  of  men's  minds  and 
allegiances. 

We  believe  even  more  firmly  now  that  abiding 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- i 

1  Mr.  Cabot  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs;  Mr.  Overby  is  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury ;  Mr.  Anderson  is  Assistant   Secretary  of  | 
Commerce;  and  Mr.  Bennett  is  Deputy  Director  of  the, 
Office  of  South  American  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
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publics  of  South  America  will  not  be  the  result 
if  wishful  thinking  or  mere  accident.  Rather,  it 
svill  flow  only  from  adherence  to  consistent  pro- 
grams, honorably  and  consistently  observed. 

Among  other  things,  there  must  be  developed 
better  understanding  between  the  governments 
ind  peoples  of  the  Americas,  for  abiding  coopera- 
tion can  be  based  only  on  genuine  understanding. 

There  must  be  mutual  respect  for  one  another's 
cultures  and  institutions,  and  this  means,  among 
rther  things,  that  we  must  adhere  to  our  solemn 
pledge  of  non-intervention  in  the  internal  affairs 
jf  our  sister  Republics. 

There  must  be  mutually  helpful  economic  co- 
operation. South  America  is  in  an  era  of  amazing 
progress,  and  capital  for  development  is  required. 
The  greater  part  of  the  requirements  can  and 
should  be  met  by  private  investment,  chiefly,  of 
course,  from  local  savings ;  however,  in  some  situa- 
tions public  investment,  in  part  from  abroad,  must 
facilitate  a  balanced  development  by  financing 
such  basic  services  as  transportation  and  commu- 
nications facilities,  and  this  in  turn  should  further 
stimulate  private  investment. 

There  must  be  a  definition  of  and  adherence  to 
common  goals,  including  the  urgent  goal  of  peace, 
rising  standards  of  well-being,  and  the  supremacy 
of  spiritual  values. 

We  found  much  misunderstanding  of  the  United 
States  in  South  America — misunderstanding  espe- 
cially of  the  economic  capacity  of  the  United  States 
and  an  underestimation  of  the  degree  of  the  sacri- 
fices the  people  of  our  country  have  made  since 
1941.  We  tried,  in  numerous  press  conferences, 
to  dispel  many  of  these  mistaken  impressions. 

My  associates  and  I  have  just  made  a  very  pre- 
liminary report  to  the  President,  Secretary  Dulles, 
and  others.  Our  work  is  not  yet  completed.  We 
shall  hold  conferences  with  governmental,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial  leaders  in  this  country  before 
we  submit  a  final  report  with  our  recommenda- 
tions. 

We  do  believe  that  our  mission,  by  the  first  phase 
of  its  work,  has  made  at  least  a  sound  contribution 
to  hemispheric  solidarity. 


Export- Import  Bank  To  Assist 
Production  of  Iron  Ore  in  Peru 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  on 
July  16  announced  that  it  had  authorized  estab- 
lishment of  a  credit  of  $2,500,000  for  the  Marcona 
Mining  Company  to  assist  in  financing  the  produc- 
tion in  Peru  of  iron  ore  for  sale  largely  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Marcona  Mining  Company,  a  U.S.  corpora- 
tion which  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Utah  Construc- 
tion Company  and  Cyprus  Mines  Corporation,  is 
engaged  in  developing  the  Marcona  iron  ore  de- 
posit in  Southern  Peru  under  a  concession  from 


the  Corporation  Peruana  del  Santa,  an  agency  of 
the  Govermnent  of  that  country.  The  Marcona 
ore  deposit,  containing  a  large  tonnage  of  high- 
grade  iron  ore,  is  located  20  miles  inland  from  the 
Bay  of  San  Juan  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  370  miles 
southeast  of  the  capital  city  of  Lima. 

The  project  will  be  a  completely  integrated 
iron-mining  operation  including  open-pit  mining, 
truck  transportation  to  seaport,  and  shiploading 
facilities  at  the  port,  with  a  capacity  of  about  2 
million  tons  of  ore  per  year.  The  ore  will  be  pur- 
chased by  U.S.  steel  mills  to  assist  in  meeting  ex- 
panding requirements  which  cannot  be  fully  sup- 
plied from  deposits  of  domestic  high-grade  ores. 

Production  and  shipment  of  ore  already  have 
begun  on  a  limited  scale  using  incomplete  facili- 
ties, the  installation  of  which  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  investment  of  equity  capital  and  the 
utilization  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills 
available  to  the  Marcona  Mining  Company.  The 
Bank's  loan  will  assist  in  completion  of  the  facili- 
ties and  will  facilitate  the  production  of  iron  ore. 


President  Requests  Studies 

of  Wool  Imports  and  Production 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  9 

The  President  on  July  9  requested  the  chairman 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  institute  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  effects  of  wool  imports  on  the  domestic 
wool  price-support  program,  as  authorized  under 
section  22  of  the  AAA  [Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act]  of  1933,  as  amended.  The  President  asked 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  report  its  findings  and 
recommendations  as  promptly  as  practicable  to 
permit  a  decision  to  be  made  as  early  as  possible 
during  the  1953  wool  marketing  season  as  to 
whether  any  action  is  necessary. 

At  the  same  time  the  President  wrote  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  requesting  him  to  supple- 
ment the  Tariff  Commission's  investigation  by  a 
broader  study  of  the  domestic  factors  which  have 
contributed  to  the  decline  in  sheep  numbers  and 
wool  production  in  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent stressed  the  importance  of  including  in  the 
results  of  such  a  study  constructive  suggestions 
which  will  promote  the  development  of  a  sound 
and  prosperous  wool  industry  and  at  the  same 
time  permit  an  expanding  foreign  trade. 

Texts  of  the  President's  letters  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Edgar  B.  Brossard, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  follow : 

The  President  to  the  Tariff  Commission  Chairman 

On  June  25,  1953,  I  wrote  you  concerning  the 
investigation  instituted  by  the  Commission  on 
September  2,  1952,  under  Section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  with  re- 
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spect  to  wool  and  wool  tops.  The  Commission 
was  directed  to  keep  under  continuous  review  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  programs  for  wool 
and  the  conditions  as  they  may  develop  so  that  it 
would  be  in  a  position  to  report  to  me  promptly 
in  the  event  such  a  report  was  requested  in  the 
future. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  wool  of 
sheep  subject  to  duty  under  paragraphs  1101  (a) 
and  1102  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  carbonized 
wool  of  the  sheep  subject  to  duty  under  paragraph 
1106  of  the  said  Act,  or  sheep's-wool  tops  subject 
to  duty  under  the  said  paragraph  1106  are  being 
and  are  practically  certain  to  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  under  such  conditions  and  in 
such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to  render  in- 
effective or  materially  interfere  with  the  price 
support  program  for  wool  undertaken  by  this  De- 
partment, or  to  reduce  substantially  the  amount  of 
products  processed  in  the  United  States  from  do- 
mestic wool.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
had  to  take  action  to  support  the  price  of  wool 
while  at  the  same  time  there  have  been  relatively 
large  imports. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  directed  to  institute 
an  investigation  and  report  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations as  promptly  as  practicable  to  permit  a 
decision  to  be  made  as  early  as  possible  during  the 
1953  wool  marketing  season  as  to  whether  any  ac- 
tion is  necessary  under  Section  22. 

The  Commission  shall  determine  whether  wool 
of  sheep  subject  to  duty  under  paragraphs  1101 
(a)  and  1102  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  carbon- 
ized wool  of  the  sheep  subject  to  duty  under  para- 
graph 1106  of  the  said  Act,  or  sheep's-wool  tops 
subject  to  duty  under  the  said  paragraph  1106  are 
being  or  are  practically  certain  to  be  imported 
under  such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to 
render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective  or  materially 
interfere  with  the  wool  price  support  program 
or  to  reduce  substantially  the  amount  of  products 
processed  in  the  United  States  from  domestic 
wool. 

Simultaneous  with  this  request  for  an  investi- 
gation under  Section  22, 1  am  asking  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  supplement  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's investigation  by  a  broader  study  of  the  do- 
mestic factors  which  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
cline in  sheep  numbers  and  wool  production  in  the 
United  States.  By  such  a  study  we  hope  to  arrive 
at  a  solution  of  the  more  basic  problems  of  the 
domestic  wool  industry,  a  solution  that  will  pro- 
mote the  development  of  a  sound  and  prosperous 
industry  and  at  the  same  time  permit  an  expand- 
ing foreign  trade. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
submit  at  least  a  preliminary  draft  of  the  findings 
of  such  a  study  by  the  time  the  Tariff  Commission 
makes  its  report  under  Section  22. 


A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture relative  to  this  investigation  is  attached,  as 
well  as  a  copy  of  his  letter l  to  me  concerning  the 
Tariff  Commission's  investigation  of  the  wool  in- 
dustry under  Section  22. 


The  President  to  Secretary  Benson 

Today  I  have  acted  on  the  recommendation  con- 
tained in  your  letter  of  June  30, 1953,  by  requesting 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  to  investigate 
the  effects  of  wool  imports  on  the  domestic  wool 
price  support  program,  as  authorized  under  Sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended. 

You  know  my  concern  and  reluctance  with  re- 
spect to  any  measure  which  tends  to  hinder  foreign 
trade.  I  profoundly  believe  that  the  security  of 
our  country  and  the  cause  of  world  peace  demand 
that  we  move  toward  freer  and  wider  trade  with 
friendly  foreign  countries.  I  also  believe  that  a 
real  and  permanent  solution  of  the  long-term  wool 
problem  can  be  found  that  is  consistent  with  the 
expansion  of  our  foreign  trade.  Any  such  solution 
must,  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  depend 
upon  progressive  action  on  the  domestic  front  lead- 
ing toward  a  better  product,  lower  costs,  and 
broader  markets. 

As  a  step  in  this  direction,  I  believe  it  is  desirable 
that  this  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
be  supplemented  by  a  broader  study  of  the  domes-  | 
tic  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the  decline 
in  sheep  numbers  and  wool  production  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  way  we  may  be  able  not 
only  to  alleviate  an  immediate  situation,  but  also 
contribute  materially  to  the  solution  of  the  more 
basic  problems  of  the  domestic  wool  industry. 
Therefore,  I  request  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture immediately  take  appropriate  steps  to  im- 
plement a  comprehensive  study  of  this  type.  It  is 
important  that  this  project  not  only  analyze  the 
retarding  factors  now  at  work  with  respect  to 
United  States  wool  production,  but  also  set  forth 
constructive  suggestions  which  will  promote  the 
development  of  a  sound  and  prosperous  domestic 
wool  industry  and  at  the  same  time  permit  an 
expanding  foreign  trade. 

In  order  that  this  study  may  be  of  value  with 
respect  to  the  present  situation,  I  request  that 
the  findings  be  available  at  least  in  preliminary 
draft  by  the  time  the  Tariff  Commission  makes 
its  report  under  Section  22.  When  completed,  the 
study  would  be  submitted  to  the  proposed  Commis- 
sion on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  for  its  considera-  i 
tion. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  requesting  an  investigation  of  the 
wool  situation  under  Section  22  is  attached. 


1  Not  printed  here. 
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Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy 

Amendment  of  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951. 
Report  (To  accompany  H.  R.  5894).  H.  Rept.  777, 
83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.    29  pp. 

Escapees  and  Refugees  in  Western  Europe.  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  326 
(82d  Congress,  2d  Session,  as  amended).  A  Resolu- 
tion To  Make  a  Complete  Study,  Survey,  and  Investi- 
gation of  the  Problems  in  Certain  Western  European 
Nations  Created  by  the  Flow  of  Escapees  and  Refu- 
gees from  Communist  Tyranny.  S.  Rept.  522,  83d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.    81  pp. 

Agreement    Revising    and    Renewing    the    International 
Wheat    Agreement    of   1949.     Report    (To    accompany 
Executive  H,   Eighty-third  Congress,  first   session). 
S.  Exec.  Rept.  4,  S3d  Cong.,  1st  sess.    12  pp. 

Treaties  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation.  Re- 
port (To  accompany  Executive  R,  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress, first  session;  Executive  F,  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress, second  session ;  Executive  H,  Eighty -second 
Congress,  second  session ;  Executive  I,  Eighty-second 
Congress,  second  session ;  Executive  J,  Eighty-second 
Congress,  second  session;  Executive  C,  Eighty-third 
Congress,  first  session;  Executive  N,  Eighty-third 
Congress,  first  session ;  Executive  O,  Eighty-third 
Congress,  first  session).  S.  Exec.  Rept.  5,  83d  Cong., 
1st  sess.    11  pp. 

Estimates  of  Appropriation  To  Carry  Out  the  Purposes  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953.  Communication 
From  the  President  of  the  United  States  Transmitting 
Estimates  of  Appropriation  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1954, 
in  the  Amount  of  $5,124,512,132,  To  Carry  Out  the  Pur- 
poses of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953  (Public 
Law  — ,  Approved  July  — ,  1953).  H.  Doc.  209,  83d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     6  pp. 

A  Fiscal  Analysis  of  the  International  Operations  of  the 
United  States  For  the  Fiscal  Years  1952,  1953,  and 
1954.  Third  Intermediate  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  H.  Rept.  869,  83d  Cong., 
1st  sess.     10  pp. 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1954.  Conference  Report  (To  accompany 
H.  R.  4974) .     H.  Rept.  868,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.     6  pp. 

Revision  of  U.N.  Charter.  Report  (To  accompany  S.  Res. 
126,  as  amended).  S.  Rept.  598,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
3  pp. 

Suspension  of  Duties  on  Crude  Aluminum.  Report  (To 
accompany  H.  R.  5534).  H.  Rept.  878,  83d  Cong.,  1st 
sess.     2  pp. 

Establishing  United  States  Information  Agency  (Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  8  of  1953).  Report  (To  accom- 
pany H.  Res.  262).  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.  Rept.  844,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  5  pp. ; 
Additional  Views  of  George  Meader  (To  accompany 
H.  Res.  262).  H.  Rept.  844,  Part  2,  83d  Cong.,  1st 
sess.     4  pp. 

Suspension  for  2  Years,  The  Duty  on  Crude  Bauxite.  Re- 
port (To  accompany  H.  R.  222).  H.  Rept.  876,  83d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     3  pp. 

One-Year  Extension  of  Suspension  of  Duties  on  Metal 
Scrap.  Report  (To  accompany  H.  R.  5148) .  H.  Rept. 
879,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.     4  pp. 

Establishment  of  Foreign  Operations  Administration  (Re- 
organization Plan  No.  7  of  1953) .  Report  (To  accom- 
pany H.  Res.  261).  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.  Rept.  843,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  18  pp. ; 
Additional  Views  of  George  Meader  (To  accompany 
H.  Res.  261).  H.  Rept.  843,  Part  2.  83d  Cong.,  1st 
sess.     14  pp. 


An  Act  To  prohibit  the  display  of  flags  of  international 
organizations  or  other  nations  in  equal  or  superior 
prominence  or  honor  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
except  under  specified  circumstances,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Public  Law  107,  83d  Congress,  Chapter 
183,  1st  Session,  S.  694.     Approved  July  9,  1953.     1  p. 

Convention  With  Canada  for  Preservation  of  the  Halibut 
Fishery  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering 
Sea.  Message  From  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Transmitting  A  Convention  Between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Halibut  Fishery  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  Bering  Sea,  Signed  at  Ottawa  on  March  2,  1953. 
S.  Exec.  P,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.     6  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Appropriations  for  1954.  Hearings  Be- 
fore a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, House  of  Representatives,  Eighty-Third  Con- 
gress, First  Session.     737  pp. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill,  1954.  Hearings  Be- 
fore Subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, House  of  Representatives,  Eighty-Third  Con- 
gress, First  Session.     Part  1.     961  pp. 

Foreign  Trade  in  Agricultural  Products.  Hearings  Be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
United  States  Senate,  Eighty-Third  Congress,  First 
Session  on  Agricultural  Exports  and  Imports  and 
Their  Effect  on  Farm  Price  Programs.  Part  5,  Fats 
and  Oils ;  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables ;  and  Tobacco. 
May  14, 18, 19,  and  June  15, 1953.     164  pp. 

Palestine  Refugee  Program.  Hearings  Before  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Near  East  and  Africa  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate, 
Eighty-Third  Congress,  First  Session  on  the  Palestine 
Refugee  Program.     May  20,  21,  and  25,  1953.     120  pp. 

Control  of  Trade  With  the  Soviet  Bloc.  Hearings  Before 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  United  States 
Senate,  Eighty-Third  Congress,  First  Session,  Pursu- 
ant to  S.  Res.  40,  A  Resolution  Authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  To  Employ  Tempo- 
rary Additional  Personnel  and  Increasing  the  Limit 
of  Expenditures.  Part  I,  March  30  and  31,  1953.  63 
pp. ;  Part  2,  May  4  and  20,  1953.     90  pp. 

Commercial  Treaties.  Hearing  Before  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States 
Senate,  Eighty-Third  Congress,  First  Session  on 
Executives  R  (82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  F  (82d  Cong.,  2d 
sess.),  H  (82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  I  (82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.), 
J  (82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  C  (83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  N 
(83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  O  (83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.); 
Treaties  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation 
With  Israel,  Ethiopia,  Italy,  Denmark,  Greece,  Fin- 
land, Germany,  and  Japan,  Respectively.  July  13, 
1953.     32  pp. 

Emergency  Immigration  Program.  Hearings  Before  Sub- 
committee No.  1  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives,  Eighty-Third  Congress, 
First  Session  on  H.  R.  361,  H.  R.  1707,  H.  R.  2076, 
H.  R.  2991,  H.  R.  3201,  H.  R.  3845,  H.  R.  4044,  H.  R. 
4842,  H.  R.  4925,  H.  R.  4935,  H.  R.  5001,  H.  J.  Res.  178, 
and  a  Committee  Print,  Bills  To  Provide  For  an 
Emergency  Immigration  Program.  May  21,  22,  June 
8,  9, 10,  and  July  9,  1953.     Serial  No.  4.     246  pp. 

Imports  of  Potash.  Hearing  Before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fertilizer  and  Farm  Machinery  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives,  Eighty- 
Third  Congress,  First  Session.  April  20,  and  June  9, 
1953.     Serial  F.  108  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings * 


Adjourned  during  July  1953 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Assembly:  7th  Session 

3d  Conference  on  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Weather  Stations  .... 
U.  N.  (United  Nations) : 

Trusteeship  Council:  12th  Session 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Factors  (Non-Self-Governing  Territories)  .    . 
Unesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation) : 

International  Conference  on  the  Role  and  Place  of  Music  in  Edu- 
cation. 

General  Conference:  2d  Extraordinary  Session 

Working  Party  on  International  Advisory  Committee  on  Scientific 
Research. 
Agricultural  Industries — International  Commission  for  Unification  of 
Methods  of  Sugar  Analysis. 

20th  International  Aeronautical  Exposition 

International     Commission    for     Agricultural     Industries:     General 

p$     Assembly. 

Icsu  (International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions) : 

Committee  on  the  International  Geophysical  Year  1957-1958 .    .    . 

Executive  Board:  5th  Meeting 

Iupap  (International  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Physics): 

Commission  on  Cosmic  Rays 

16th  International  Conference  on  Public  Education 

Tripartite  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  (France,  U.K.,  U.S.)    .... 


Brighton June  16- July  6 

Brighton July  8-15 

New  York June  16- July  31 

New  York July  21-31 

Brussels June  29-July  9 

Paris July  1-4 

Paris July  6-7 

Paris June  22- July  1 

Paris June  26- July  5 

Paris J  une  29-July  1 

Brussels June  30- July  3 

Strasbourg July  6-12 

Bagneres-de  Bigorre  ....  July  5-11 

Geneva July  6-15 

Washington July  10-15 


In  Session  as  of  July  31,  1953 


Washington Feb.  26,  1951- 

Hamburg May-Oct. 


International  Materials  Conference 

Horticultural  Congress  and  Exposition 

U.N.  (United  Nations): 

International  Law  Commission:  5th  Session Geneva June  1- 

16th  Session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council Geneva June  30- 

International  Sugar  Council London         July  13- 

Committee  on  International  Criminal  Jurisdiction New   York July  27- 

Unesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation): ■■  i     ii 
International  Center  for  Workers  Education Compiegne July  11- 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Regional  Meeting  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East Bangalore July  27- 


Zurich Aug.  3- 


Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 


Scheduled  August  1-October  3Jf  1953 

4th  International  Astronautical  Congress 

Wmo  (World  Meteorological  Organization) : 

Regional  Association  for  North  and  Central  America:  1st  Session. 

Commission  for  Aerology:   1st  Session 

Commission  for  Instruments  and  Methods  of  Observation:  1st  Ses- 
sion. 

Regional  Association  for  South  America 

Executive  Committee:  4th  Session 

Unesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organ- 
ization) : 
International  Seminar  on  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  .... 
Regional  Study  and  Information  Seminar  for  Youth  Leaders  of 
South  and  East  Asia. 

1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State,  July  24,  1953. 


Rio  de  Janeiro 
Geneva .    .    .    . 


Nuwara-Eliya 
Tokyo   .    .    . 


Aug.  3- 
Aug.  10- 
Aug.  10- 

Sept.  15- 
Oct,  6- 


Aug.  3- 
Oct.  6- 
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4th  International  Congress  of  Zoology 

5th  International  Veterinary  Congress 

J.N.  (United  Nations) : 

Conference    on    Non-Governmental    Organizations    interested    in 
Migration:  4th  Session. 

Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories: 
4th  Session. 

Special  Committee  on  the  Question  of  Defining  Aggression  .... 

Ad  Hoc  Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War:   5th  Session 

General  Assembly:  7th  Session  (3d  Part) 

Ecafe  Subcommittee  on  Iron  and  Steel 

Ecafe  Working  Party  on  Financing  Economic  Development  in  Asia. 

Ecafe  Highway  Subcommittee:  2d  Session 

General  Assembly:  8th  Session 

Ecafe  Working  Party  on  Small  Scale  Industries  and  Handicrafts 
Marketing:  3d  Meeting. 

International  Children's  Emergency  Fund:  Executive  Board  and 
Program  Committee. 

Ecafe  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power:  3d  Session 

Ecafe  Railway  Subcommittee:  2d  Session 

Ecafe  Inland  Waterways  Subcommittee:  2d  Session 

4th  Conference  on  Technical  Assistance 

4th  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art 

tth  International  Congress  on  Home  Economics 

iilent  Games  (Deaf  Mutes):  7th  International 

Id  International  Conference  on  Soil  Mechanics  and  Foundation  En- 
gineering, 
international  Union  of  Biological  Sciences:   11th  General  Assembly  . 
2th  Congress  of  the  International  Association  of  Limnology  .... 

Ith  International  Congress  of  Genetics 

Ith  International  Congress  on  Rheumatic  Diseases 

Ith  International  Congress  of  the  International  Federation  of  Geo- 
metricians, 
ith  International  Congress  on  Tropical  Medicine  and  Malaria    .    .    . 

international  Association  for  Hydraulic  Research 

rth  International  Congress  of  the  International  Association  on  Quater- 
nary Research. 

Id  International  Biometric  Conference 

?\ao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization): 

Regional  Meeting  in  the  Near  East 

Working  Party  on  Rice  Breeding:   4th  Meeting 

Working  Party  on  Fertilizers:   3d  Meeting 

Joint  Fao/Ece  Timber  Committee 

Home  Economics,  Training  Center  for  Caribbean  Region     .... 

Forestry  and  Forest  Products  Commission,  European:  6th  Session  . 

3d  Fao/Who  Latin  American  Nutrition  Conference 

[tu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

International  Radio  Consultative  Committee:  7th  Plenary  Meet- 
ing. 
Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

West  Pacific  Regional  Conference 

inter- American  Commission  of  Women :  9th  General  Assembly  .    .    . 
international  Institute  of  Administrative  Sciences:  9th  International 
Congress. 

ith  International  Congress  for  Microbiology 

international  Statistical  Institute:  28th  Session 

international  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund:  8th  Annual  Meeting  of  Boards  of 
Governors. 

rth  International  Congress  on  Vineyards  and  Wine 

id  Hoc  Committee  for  the  Study  of  the  Low-Cost  Housing  Problem 
(Ia-Ecosoc). 

industrial  Aesthetics,  International  Congress  of 

iLO  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Asian  Regional  Conference:  2d  Session 

Asian   Maritime  Conference 

Building,  Civil  Engineering  and  Public  Works:  4th  Session  .... 
Permanent  International  Association  of  Navigation  Congresses:  18th 
Congress. 

international  Conference  on  Theoretical  Physics 

jatt  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade) : 

8th  Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties 

Id  Congress  of  the  International  Union  of  Architects 

international  Exhibition  and  Fair  at  Jerusalem  ("Conquest  of  the 

Desert"). 
Consultative  Committee  on  Economic  Development  of  South  and 
Southeast  Asia  ("Colombo  Plan"). 


August   JO,  1953 


Copenhagen Aug.  5- 

Stockholm Aug.  9- 

Geneva Aug.  10- 

New  York Aug.  18- 

New  York Aug.  24- 

Geneva Aug.  24- 

New  York Aug.  17- 

Bangkok Aug.  31- 

Bangkok Sept.  7- 

Bangkok Sept.  14- 

New  York Sept.  15- 

Bangkok Sept.  21- 

New  York Sept. 

Bangkok Oct.  5- 

Undetermined Oct.  5- 

Southeast  Asia Oct.  - 

New  York Oct.  15- 

Venice Aug.  11- 

Edinburgh Aug.  12- 

Brussels Aug.  15- 

Zurich  and  Lausanne .    .    .    .  Aug.  16- 

Nice Aug.  17- 

Cambridge  &  Windermere.    .  Aug.  20- 

Bellagio Aug.  24- 

Geneva  and  Aix-les-Bains .    .  Aug.  24- 

Paris Aug.  28- 

Istanbul Aug.  28- 

Minneapolis Aug.  30- 

Rome  &  Pisa Aug.  30- 

Bellagio Sept.  1- 

Alexandria  or  Cairo    ....  Sept.  1- 

Bangkok Sept.  21- 

Bangkok Sept.  21- 

Rome Sept.  28- 

Puerto  Rico Sept. -Oct. 

Rome Oct.  8- 

Caracas Oct.  19- 

London Sept.  2- 

Tokyo Sept.  3- 

Asuncion Sept.  5- 

Istanbul Sept.  6- 

Rome Sept.  6- 

Rome Sept.  6— 

Washington Sept.  9- 

Rome Sept.  12- 

Washington Sept.  14- 

Paris Sept.  14- 

Tokyo Sept.  14- 

Nuwara-Eliya Oct.  5- 

Geneva Oct.  26- 

Rome Sept.  15- 

Kyoto  and  Tokyo Sept.  15- 

Geneva Sept.  17- 

Lisbon Sept.  20- 

Jerusalem Sept.  22- 

India Sept.  23- 
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Calendar  oj  Meetings — Continued 

Scheduled  August  1 — October  31,  1953 — Continued 

Paso  (Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization): 

Executive  Committee:  20th  Meeting Washington Oct.  5- 

7th  Session  of  the  Directing  Council  and  5th  Regional  Committee     Washington Oct.  9- 

of  the  World  Health  Organization. 

Executive  Committee:  21st  Meeting Washington Oct.  22- 

Noumea Oct.  12- 

London Oct.  12- 


South  Pacific  Commission:  12th  Session 

International  Conference  of  Representatives  of  National  Committees 
on  Vital  and  Health  Statistics. 

10th  General  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Communications  Division:  5th  Session 

Icem  (Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration) : 

6th  Session  of  Committee 

Nato  Ministerial  Meeting  of  North  Atlantic  Council 


Paris Oct.  15- 

Montreal Oct.  18- 

Venice Oct.- 

Paris Oct.- 


•'•'.■■ 


U.S.  Delegations 

to  International  Conferences 

International  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  20  (press 
release  388),  that  the  United  States  would  be  represented 
at  the  17th  Conference  of  the  International  Union  of 
Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry,  to  be  held  at  Stockholm  and 
Uppsala,  Sweden,  July  29-August  7,  1953,  by  the  follow- 
ing delegation : 

Delegates 

W.  J.  Sparks,  Ph.  D.,  Chairman,  Director,  Chemical  Divi- 
sion, Esso  Laboratories,  Standard  Oil  Development 
Company,  Linden,  N.  J. 

Herbert  E.  Carter,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  University  of  Illinois 

Farrington  Daniels,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  University  of  Wisconsin 

H.  F.  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  Institute  of  Paper  Chemistry, 
Appleton,  Wis. 

Lloyd  H.  Reyerson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
School  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Minnesota 

E.  R.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Chief,  Physical  Chemistry  Section, 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Alternate  delegates 

C.  H.  Fisher,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Southern  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory,  Department  of  Agriculture,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Warren  C.  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  University  of  Chicago 

The  United  States  is  a  quota-paying  member  of  the 
International  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry,  an 
organization  which  was  founded  in  1919  to  restore  inter- 
national scientific  relations  disrupted  by  the  First  World 
War  and  to  remedy  the  lack  of  international  agreement 
on  chemical  symbols,  scientific  nomenclature  and  termi- 
nology, and  the  values  of  fundamental  constants  used  by 
chemists.  The  Union's  objectives  are  to  organize  perma- 
nent cooperation  between  organizations  of  chemists  in 
member  countries,  to  coordinate  their  scientific  and 
technical  resources,  and  to  stimulate  research  in  all 
branches  of  chemistry. 

The  forthcoming  Conference  will  review  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  Union  during  the  last  2  years,  will  elect 
officers,  and  will  adopt  a  program  and  budget  for  1953 
and  1954.  During  the  course  of  the  Conference,  there 
will  be  meetings  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Union ;  of  the  Sec- 
tion of  Physical  Chemistry,  including  its  committees  and 
subcommittees ;   and   of  those  divisions   of  the  Applied 
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Chemistry  Section  concerned  with  paper  and  board  and 
with  plastics  and  high  polymers. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Government  of 
Sweden  to  hold  the  12th  International  Congress  of  Pure 
and  Applied  Chemistry  in  conjunction  with  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Union.  The  Congress  is  designed  to  en- 
able leading  scientists  from  all  over  the  world  to  exchange 
information  on  such  subjects  as  chemical  thermodynamics 
and  thermochemistry,  electrochemistry,  surface  chemistry, 
colloid  chemistry,  macromolecular  chemistry,  chemical 
kinetics,  and  reactions  of  free  radicals.  Symposia  are 
also  to  be  held  for  the  study  of  (1)  the  chemistry  of  wood 
and  wood  constituents  and  (2)  macromolecules. 


IMC  Tungsten- Molybdenum 
Committee  Terminated 

The  Tungsten-Molybdenum  Committee  of  the 
International  Materials  Conference  announced  on 
July  27  that  its  members  have  agreed  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Committee  on  July  31.  This  an- 
nouncement follows  the  Committee's  recent 
decision  to  discontinue  the  formal  allocation  of 
molybdenum  on  June  30,  and  to  recommend  guid- 
ing quotas  only  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of 
1953.1  These  decisions  reflect  the  continuing  im- 
provement in  the  supply/demand  position  of 
molybdenum  in  the  free  world. 

The  Tungsten-Molybdenum  Committee,  which 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  commodity  groups  to 
be  established  within  the  framework  of  the  Imc, 
met  for  the  first  time  on  March  8,1951.  The  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  for  the  first  interna- 
tional allocations  of  tungsten  and  molybdenum 
were  accepted  by  its  member  governments  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1951  and  continued,  for  tungsten, 
until  the  end  of  1952,  and,  for  molybdenum,  until 
the  end  of  June  1953. 

The  following  countries  were  represented  on  the 
Committee:  Australia,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Chile,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Japan,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

1  Bulletin  of  June  22,  1953,  p.  883. 

Department   of  State   Bulletin 


United  Nations  Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  July  20  confirmed  John  A.  Perkins  to 
be  U.S.  representative  to  the  second  extraordinary  session 
of  the  General  Conference  of  the  U.N.  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization.  On  the  same  date  the 
Senate  confirmed  Dr.  H.  van  Zile  Hyde  to  be  a  U.S.  repre- 
sentative on  the  Executive  Board  of  the  World  Health 
Organization. 


U.  N.  Documents: 

A  Selected  Bibliography1 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

International  Co-operation  on  Cartography.  Communica- 
tion from  the  Institut  geographique  frangais.  Trans- 
mitted by  the  permanent  representative  of  France. 
E/2362/Add.  1,  May  12,  1953.     4  pp.  mimeo. 

United  Nations  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund. 
Financial  Report  and  Accounts  for  the  Year  Ended 
31  December  1952  and  Report  of  the  Board  of  Audi- 
tors.    E/1CEF/229,  May  21,  1953.     40  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  Steel  Committee. 
European  Steel  Exports  and  Steel  Demand  in  Non- 
European  Countries.  Prepared  by  the  Industry 
Division,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  E/ECE/ 
163,  E/ECE/STEEL/75,  Apr.  11, 1953.  256  pp.  mimeo. 
(Copies  of  this  document  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Sales  Section,  European  Office  of  the  United  Nations, 
Palais  des  Nations,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  at  the  price 
of  $1.25  (U.S.),  9/—  stg.  or  Swiss  Francs  5.    — .) 

Annotations  of  Items  on  the  Provisional  Agenda  for  the 
Sixteenth  Session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil. Note  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/L.  507,  May 
29. 1953.    10  pp.  mimeo. 

Arrangement  of  Business  at  the  Sixteenth  Session  of  the 
Council.  Working  paper  by  the  Secretary-General. 
E/L.  508,  June  4,  1953.    9  pp.  mimeo. 

Secretariat 

Documents  Index  Note  No.  44.  Cumulative  Index  to  the 
Resolutions  and  Decisions  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  Twelfth  to  Fourteenth  Sessions  Inclu- 
sive, 1951/1952.  ST/LIB/SER.  D/44,  May  19,  1953. 
44  pp.  mimeo. 

The  Assay,  Characteristics,  Composition,  and  Origin  of 
Opium.  No.  16.  A  Study  of  the  United  Nations  Sam- 
ples of  Opium  by  Dr.  G.  Panopoulos  and  Mr.  A.  Vas- 
siliou,  General  Chemical  States  Laboratory,  Athens, 
Greece.  ST/SOA/SER.  K/16,  Mar.  24,  1953.  18  pp. 
mimeo. 

Trusteeship  Council 

United  Nations  Visiting  Mission  to  Trust  Territories  in 
the  Pacific,  1953.  Report  on  Nauru.  T/1054,  May 
26, 1953.  32  pp.  mimeo. ;  Report  on  the  Pacific  Islands. 
T/1055,  May  28,  1953.    66  pp.  mimeo. 

!  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 
Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
may  be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the 
United  States. 

The  United  Nations  Secretariat  has  established  an 
Official  Records  series  for  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Security  Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
which  includes  summaries  of  proceedings,  resolutions,  and 
reports  of  the  various  commissions  and  committees.  In- 
formation on  securing  subscriptions  to  the  series  may  be 
obtained  from  the  International  Documents  Service. 


Examination  of  Annual  Reports.  Somaliland  Under 
Italian  Administration,  1952.  Comments  of  Unesco 
on  the  Five- Year  Plan  for  Education  in  the  Territory 
of  Somaliland,  1953-1957.  T/1061,  June  16,  1953. 
11  pp.  mimeo. 

Petitions  Concerning  Togoland  Under  French  Adminis- 
tration. Working  paper  prepared  by  the  Secretariat. 
T/C.  2/L.  30,  June  2,  1953.  31  pp.  mimeo. ;  Part  Ill- 
Petitions  Raising  Economic  and  Social  Problems. 
T/C.  2/L.  30/Add.  2,  June  9, 1953.     16  pp.  mimeo. 

Examination  of  Petitions.  Requests  for  Oral  Hearings. 
T/L.  336,  June  12,  1953.     3  pp.  mimeo. 

Petitions  Circulated  Under  Rule  85,  Paragraph  2,  and 
Communications  Circulated  Under  Rule  24.  Twenty- 
third  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Petitions. 
T/L.  337,  June  12,  1953.     5  pp.  mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland  Under 
Italian  Administration.  Working  paper  prepared  by 
the  Secretariat.  T/L.  338,  June  12,  1953.  37  pp. 
mimeo. 

Petitions  Concerning  the  Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland. 
Twenty-fourth  Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Petitions.    T/L.  339,  June  16,  1953.    32  pp.  mimeo. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Regulations  Relating  to 
Foreign  Service  Fees 

EXECUTIVE   ORDER  10473  1 

Amendment  of  the  Foreign  Service  Regulations  Relat- 
ing to  United  States  Foreign  Service  Fees 

By  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in 
me  by  section  1745  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1201),  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

1.  Section  V-14  of  the  Foreign  Service  Regulations  of 
the  United  States,  prescribed  by  Executive  Order  No. 
7968  of  September  3,  1938  (3  CFR  1938  Supp.,  page  107), 
is  hereby  revoked. 

2.  Paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  V-15  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Regulations  of  the  United  States  (22  CFR 
103.1),  prescribed  by  the  said  Executive  Order  No.  7968, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  All  officers  of  the  Foreign  Service  shall  charge 
and  collect  for  official  services  performed  abroad  such 
and  only  such  fees  as  are  prescribed  by  the  President  in 
the  following  Tariff  of  United  States  Foreign  Service 
Fees,  or  as  are  prescribed  by  or  pursuant  to  an  act  of 
Congress.  All  fees  shall  be  collected  in  the  coin  of  the 
United  States  or  at  its  representative  value  in  exchange. 
(R.  S.  1745,  sec.  3,  34  Stat.  100,  22  U.  S.  C.  1201 ;  R.  S.  1746, 
22  U.  S.  C.  1202.) 

"(b)  No  fees  prescribed  in  the  Tariff  of  United  States 
Foreign  Service  Fees  shall  be  charged  or  collected  for 
official  services  performed  by  officers  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice for  American  vessels  and  seamen.  (Sec.  12,  23  Stat. 
56,  22  U.  S.  C.  1186.)  The  term  'American  vessels'  as 
used  herein  shall  not  include  American  undocumented 
vessels;  and  fees  prescribed  in  the  said  Tariff  shall  be 
charged  and  collected  for  official  services  performed  for 
such  vessels." 

3.  Paragraph  (d)  of  section  V-15  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Regulations  of  the  United  States  (22  CFR  103.1),  pre- 
scribed by  the  said  Executive  Order  No.  7963,  is  amended 
by  substituting  the  citation  "(R.  S.  1731;  22  U.  S.  C. 
1197.)"  for  the  citation  "(22  U.  S.  C.  101.)"  appearing  at 
the  end  of  the  paragraph. 

1 18  Fed.  Reg.  4351. 


August    10,    1953 
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4.  The  Tariff  of  United  States  Foreign  Service  Fees, 
prescribed  by  section  V-15  of  the  Foreign  Service  Regu- 
lations of  the  United  States  (Executive  Order  No.  7968, 
as  amended ;  22  CFR  103.1),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  exception  to  Item  No.  3  is  amended  to  read: 

Exception — 

Certificates  for  insecticides 

(Forms  DSP-31  and  DSP-32) No  fee 

(b)  Item  No.  6  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  following  item  is  included  immediately  below 
the  item  "Issue  of  card  or  certificate  of  identity  and  regis- 
tration" : 

Issue  of  card  of  identification  for  use  on  the  Mexican 
border  (Form  No.  225-B) 1.00 

(2)  The  following  item  is  included  immediately  be- 
low the  item  "Execution  of  affidavit  in  regard  to  Ameri- 
can birth  in  connection  with  application  for  registration 
or  for  passport" : 

For  a  certified  copy  of  executed  form  for  repatriation 
of  native-born  American  women  under  the  act  of 
June  25, 1936,  c.  801,  49  Stat.  1917,  as  amended 1.  00 

(3)  The  last  item  is  amended,  effective  as  of  December 
24,  1952,  to  read  as  follows: 

For  a  certified  copy  of  executed  form  for  repatria- 
tion of  native-born  American  women  under  section 
324  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (66 
Stat.  247) 5.00 

(c)  Item  No.  7  is  amended,  effective  as  of  December  24, 
1952,  to  read  as  follows : 

7.  Visa  services  for  aliens. 
Fees  prescribed  by  or  pursuant  to  section  281  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  230-231) 

(d)  Item  No.  24  is  amended  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  first  item  under  the  word  "Exceptions — "  is 
revoked,  effective  as  of  December  24,  1952. 

(2)  The  following  item  is  included  immediately  after 
the  word  "Exceptions" : 

For  administering  the  oath  of  allegiance  under 
the  act  of  June  25,  1936,  c.  801,  49  Stat.  1917, 
as  amended,  to  a  native-born  American  woman 
who  lost  her  citizenship  solely  by  marriage  to 
an    alien No  fee 

(3)  The  last  item  appearing  under  the  word  "Excep- 
tions" is  amended,  effective  as  of  December  24,  1952,  to 
read: 

For  administering  the  oath  of  allegiance  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  a 
native-born  American  woman  who  lost  her  citi- 
zenship solely  by  marriage  to  an  alien  and 
whose  marriage  is  terminated  (66  Stat.  247) No  fee 

(e)  Item  No.  45  is  amended  by  substituting  the  words 
"in  quadruplicate"  for  the  words  "in  duplicate"  appearing 
therein. 

5.  All  prior  Executive  orders  inconsistent  herewith 
are  amended  accordingly. 

6.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  this  order 
shall  become  effective  as  of  the  date  of  its  publication  in 
the  Federal  Registee. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
The  White  House, 

July  22,  1953. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  July  20  confirmed  Frances  E.  Willis  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Switzerland. 

The  Senate  on  July  2S  confirmed  the  following :  Caven- 
dish W.  Cannon  to  be  Ambassador  to  Greece;  Avra  M. 


Warren  to  be  Ambassador  to  Turkey ;  Raymond  A.  Hare 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Lebanon ;  Ellis  O.  Briggs  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Korea. 

The  Senate  on  July  29  confirmed  Robert  D.  Coe  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Denmark. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Amendment  Relating  to 
Treaty-Making  Power 

Statement  "by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  22 

Senator  Knowland  has  today  introduced  a  reso- 
lution to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Its  purpose  is  to  assure  that  treaties  en- 
tered into  by  the  President  and  consented  to  by  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  override  the  Constitution. 
It  provides  that  treaties  and  executive  agreements 
shall  not  violate  the  Constitution,  and  that  the 
courts  may  so  declare ;  that  in  the  future  the  Sen- 
ate shall  vote  on  treaties  by  recorded  yeas  and  nays 
as  is  the  case  now  with  a  vote  on  overriding  a  veto ; 
and  that  the  Senate  may  in  each  instance,  when 
considering  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  if  it  so 
determines,  provide  that  it  shall  not  be  effective 
as  internal  law  save  by  congressional  action. 

This  resolution  has  my  unqualified  support. 

Under  our  form  of  Government,  the  President 
has  the  duty  to  conduct  foreign  affairs.  Every 
American  knows  this  to  be  our  traditional  policy 
which  has  functioned  so  well  during  the  lifetime 
of  our  Republic. 

While  I  have  opposed  other  amendments  which 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  depriving  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  capacity  necessary  to  carry  on  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  governments,  I  am  glad  to  sup- 
port the  Knowland  amendment,  for  it  confirms 
that  this  Presidential  power  cannot  be  used  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution. 

All  action  of  the  President,  either  domestically 
or  in  foreign  relations,  must  be  within  and  pursu- 
ant to  constitutional  authority.  Consequently  I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  any  amendment  which 
would  change  our  traditional  treatymaking  power 
or  which  would  hamper  the  President  in  his  con- 
stitutional authority  to  conduct  foreign  affairs. 
Today,  probably  as  never  before  in  our  history, 
it  is  essential  that  our  country  be  able  effectively 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  other  nations. 

As  President  I  have  taken  an  oath  to  defend 
the  Constitution.  I  therefore  oppose  any  change 
which  will  impair  the  President's  traditional  au- 
thority to  conduct  foreign  affairs.  Senator  Wiley 
and  others  who  have  joined  in  the  defense  of  these 
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An  Amendment  by  Senator  Knowland  in 
the  Nature  of  a  Substitute  to  S.  J.  Res.  I1 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  in 
lieu  thereof  insert  the  following : 

"Section  1.  A  provision  of  a  treaty  or  other  inter- 
national agreement  which  conflicts  with  the  Con- 
stitution shall  not  be  of  any  force  or  effect.  The 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend 
to  all  cases,  in  law  or  equity,  in  which  it  is  claimed 
that  the  conflict  described  in  this  amendment  is 
present. 

"Sec.  2.  When  the  Senate  consents  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  a  treaty  the  vote  shall  be  determined  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting 
for  and  against  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of 
the  Senate. 

"Sec.  3.  When  the  Senate  so  provides  in  its  con- 
sent to  ratification,  a  treaty  shall  become  effective 
as  internal  law  in  the  United  States  only  through 
the  enactment  of  appropriate  legislation  by  the 
Congress. 

"Sec.  4.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless 
it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of 
its  submission." 


1  Introduced  on  July  22.  For  text  of  a  statement 
by  Secretary  Dulles  in  opposition  to  S.  J.  Res.  1  and 
for  text  of  that  Resolution,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  20, 
1953,  p.  594. 


constitutional  powers  so  important  to  the  integrity 
and  safety  of  our  nation,  are  entitled  to  commen- 
lation  and  support  for  their  efforts. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  reassurances  contained 
in  the  Knowland  amendment  meet  all  legitimate 
iemands  that  have  been  made  in  this  field  of 
foreign  relations. 


Recommendation  for  Increased 
\id  to  Korea 

Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress 1 

The  signing  of  the  truce  in  Korea  makes  it  im- 
perative that  the  United  States  immediately  ini- 
;iate  a  program  of  expanded  aid  to  the  Republic 
)f  Korea  to  assist  in  its  rehabilitation  and  eco- 
aomic  support.  Such  a  program,  affecting  the 
(vhole  future  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  must  ex- 
;end  over  several  years,  and  I  shall  make  further 
recommendations  concerning  that  program  to  the 
Congress  at  its  next  session. 

At  this  time  I  urge  upon  the  Congress  the  pas- 
sage of  interim  legislation  which  will  authorize 
the  President  to  use,  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
jconomic  support  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  a  sum 
up  to  200  million  dollars  from  the  savings  in  ex- 
penditures in  the  Department  of  Defense  that  re- 
sult from  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  need  for  this  action  can  quickly  and  accu- 

1 H.  doc.  215,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 


rately  be  measured  in  two  ways.  One  is  the  critical 
need  of  Korea  at  the  end  of  three  years  of  tragic 
and  devastating  warfare.  The  second  is  the  op- 
portunity which  this  occasion  presents  the  free 
world  to  prove  its  will  and  capacity  to  do  construc- 
tive good  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  peace. 

The  extent  of  devastation  suffered  by  the  people 
and  the  economy  of  Korea  is  staggering.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  1950,  1  million  South  Ko- 
reans have  been  killed.  More  than  2  y2  millions 
have  become  homeless  refugees.  Five  million  de- 
pend in  whole  or  in  part  upon  relief  to  stay  alive. 
Property  destruction  exceeds  1  billion  dollars. 
This  colossal  economic  disaster  has  made  all  the 
more  remarkable  the  courage  and  magnitude  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea's  military  effort. 

This  government  has  been  constantly  aware 
that  all  that  has  been  won  by  this  valiant  strug- 
gle could  be  imperilled  and  lost  by  an  economic 
collapse.  Poverty  and  despair  could  inflict 
wounds  beyond  the  power  of  enemy  guns.  Know- 
ing this,  we  and  our  allies,  throughout  the  period 
of  hostilities,  took  necessary  measures  to  keep  the 
Korean  economy  from  buckling  under  the  strain. 
We  were  able,  through  defense  appropriations,  to 
meet  minimum  relief  needs  and  to  contain  the 
threats  of  disease  and  unrest.  We  contributed 
important  support  to  the  program  of  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency.  We 
provided  important  incidental  benefits  to  the  Ko- 
rean economy  through  payments  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea  for  the  local  currency  requirements  of 
our  military  forces. 

But  these  measures  cannot  suffice.  They  were 
necessarily  designed  to  meet  the  immediate  exi- 
gencies of  fighting  a  war.  They  cannot  be  ex- 
pected either  to  meet  the  huge  total  cost  of  this 
effort  or  to  set  the  foundation  for  a  healthy  peace- 
time economy. 

The  facing  of  these  needs  has  been  the  subject 
of  the  most  careful  study.  I  directed  that  a  first- 
hand survey  of  them  be  undertaken  in  Korea  more 
than  three  months  ago.  The  completed  survey 
has  been  reviewed  by  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. On  the  basis  of  its  analysis  and  recommenda- 
tion, I  am  convinced  that  the  security  interests  of 
the  United  States  clearly  indicate  the  need  to  act 
promptly  not  only  to  meet  immediate  relief  needs 
but  also  to  begin  the  long-range  work  of  restor- 
ing the  Korean  economy  to  health  and  strength. 

While  this  program  is  geared  to  meeting  sim- 
ply indispensable  needs,  its  precise  shape  m  the 
future  must  to  some  extent  be  governed  by  future 
events.  It  must  take  account  of  the  fact  that  our 
objectives  in  Korea  are  not  completely  attained 
so  long  as  Korea  remains  divided ;  and  the  assist- 
ance now  proposed  is  carefully  designed  to  avoid 
projects  which  would  prove  valueless  in  a  united 
country.  The  implementation  of  the  program 
will  depend  upon  the  continued  cooperation  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  with  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  Command. 
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There  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  second  fact  beyond 
the  desperate  need  of  Korea  which,  I  believe,  must 
govern  our  action  at  this  time.  It  is  the  chance — 
and  the  need — for  the  free  peoples  to  give  clear 
and  tangible  testimony  to  their  awareness  that 
true  peace  means  more  than  the  simple  absence 
of  war.  It  means  moral  and  material  health. 
It  means  political  order  and  economic  progress. 
It  means  the  living  hope,  in  the  hearts  of  all  peo- 
ples, that  tomorrow  can  bring  a  more  just,  a  more 
free,  a  more  productive  life  than  today. 

No  people  on  earth  has  proved  more  valiantly 
than  the  people  of  Korea  their  right  to  hold  and 
cherish  this  hope.  Ours  is  the  task  to  help  and 
nourish  this  hope — for  the  sake  of  one  brave  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  sake  of  all  peoples  who  wait  and 
watch  to  see  if  free  men  can  be  as  wise  in  the  ways 
of  peace  as  they  have  proved  courageous  in  the 
ways  of  war. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  White  House, 

July  27, 1953. 
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xepting  the  Burdens  of  World  Leadership 


Excerpts  from  an  Address  by  the  President 


A  mark  of  free  citizens,  proud  and  wise  enough 
govern  themselves,  is  the  searching  scrutiny 
sy  turn  upon  the  purposes  and  the  performance 
their  own  government. 

It  is  the  historic  habit  of  a  free  people — it  is 
r  habit — to  ask  our  Government  at  frequent 
ties:  Where  are  we  going?  How  far  have  we 
me? 

These  questions  arise  logically  in  these  very 
ys.  The  first  session  of  the  83d  Congress  has 
journed.  The  laborious  work  of  the  committees 
s  ended.  The  debates  have  closed.  The  roll 
lis  have  been  taken.  A  record  has  been  written. 
In  the  few  moments  we  have  this  evening,  let 
take  a  look  at  that  record. 

The  array  of  legislative  actions,  at  first  glance, 
2ms  bewildering  in  variety  and  complexity.  It 
eludes : 

A  revised  defense  program  for  a  reorganized  De- 
nse Department  working  on  a  reduced  defense 
idget;  reorganization  of  whole  Government  de- 
triments; revised  plans  to  help  arm  our  allies 

freedom;  short-term  extension  of  onerous  but 
:eded  taxes ;  indefinite  lifting  of  futile  economic 
ntrols ;  emergency  aid  to  drought-stricken  areas 

our  own  land;  extension  of  legislation  to  aid 
id  increase  our  commerce  with  the  peoples  of  all 
rids;  wheat  to  feed  Pakistan;  programs  to  re- 
did Korea;  simplification  of  customs  regula- 
rs ;  admission  of  refugees ;  enactment  of  a  multi- 
de  of  normal  appropriation  bills. 

With  such  an  array  of  new  legislation,  it  is  little 

wider  that  the  intelligent  citizen  asks :  what  do 

1  these  things  mean  ?    Where  are  we  going  ? 

The  first  part  of  the  answer  is  this : 

Such  actions  as  these  are  not  the  chance  results 

1  some  wildly  spinning  wheels  of  governmental 

achinery. 

These  acts  reflect  thoughtful  planning.     They 

ive   demanded   work — the   earnest,   exhausting 


work  of  hundreds  of  conscientious  legislators. 
They  denote  purpose — clearly  defined  purpose. 

When  I  first  appeared  before  the  83d  Congress 
6  months  ago  to  deliver  the  administration's  mes- 
sage on  the  State  of  the  Union,2  I  tried  to  define 
what  I  referred  to  as  "the  grand  labors"  confront- 
ing this  Government.    They  were  these: 

"Application  of  our  influence  in  world  affairs 
with  such  fortitude  and  foresight  that  it  will  deter 
aggression  and  eventually  secure  peace ; 

"Establishment  of  a  national  administration  of 
such  integrity  and  efficiency  that  its  honor  at  home 
will  insure  respect  abroad; 

"Encouragement  of  those  incentives  that  inspire 
creative  initiative  in  our  economy,  and 

"Dedication  to  the  well-being  of  all  our  citizens 
and  to  the  attainment  of  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all." 

These  purposes  give  meaning  and  sense  to  all 
that  has  occurred  in  these  last  6  months. 

We  have  adhered  firmly  to  these  purposes. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  first:  the  exercise  of  our 
influence  in  world  affairs  in  the  quest  of  lasting 
peace. 

The  Scenes  in  Korea  and  Berlin 

And  here  let  us  begin  with  that  tragic  land  of 
war :  Korea. 

We  made  plain  from  the  outset  our  determina- 
tion, shared  by  our  allies  in  the  United  Nations,  to 
find — to  fight  for  however  long  to  win — an  honor- 
able armistice  in  Korea.  We  speeded  the  equip- 
ment and  training  of  Republic  of  Korea  troops, 
inspiringly  led  by  President  Syngman  Khee.  We 
firmly — and  successfully — upheld  the  right  of 
prisoners  of  war  to  choose  their  own  future. 

We  have  now  gained  a  truce  in  Korea. 

We  do  not  greet  it  with  wild  rejoicing.  We 
know  how  dear  its  cost  has  been  in  life  and  treas- 
ure.    We  know  how  grave  are  the  problems  to  be 
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'Made  over  combined  radio  networks  on  Aug.  6  and 
leased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same  date. 


2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  9,  1953,  p.  207. 
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met  before  the  people  of  Korea  enjoy  real  unity 
and  security.  Yet  we  also  soberly  know  that  we 
have  won  two  precious  victories. 

We  have  shown,  in  the  winning  of  this  truce, 
that  the  collective  resolve  of  the  free  world  can 
and  will  meet  aggression  in  Asia — or  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

And  we  have  won  the  opportunity  to  show  that 
free  people  can  build  in  peace  as  boldly  as  they 
fight  in  war. 

We  have  already  given  signs  of  our  power  and 
will  to  do  just  that.  The  Congress  has  author- 
ized the  spending  of  200  million  additional  dollars 
for  the  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  South 
Korea.  This  action  springs  directly  from  the 
heart  of  America,  which  has  contributed  so  gen- 
erously to  private  relief  organizations  like  the 
American-Korean  Foundation  working  to  heal 
and  help  our  stricken  ally.  I  have  now  invited  all 
the  skilled  specialists  of  the  U.S.  forces  in  Korea- 
engineers,  signal  corps,  technicians  of  all  kinds — 
to  offer  their  knowledge  to  help  rebuild  the  land 
whose  freedom  they  have  helped  so  bravely  to 
save. 

There  is  no  finer  task  that  could  be  entrusted 
to  these  men.  I  know  that  under  the  leadership 
of  General  Clark,  General  Weyland,  Admiral 
Briscoe,  and  General  Taylor,  the  results  will  bring 
pride  to  every  American.  Our  purpose  is  sane 
and  simple:  to  make  secure  and  productive  the 
freedom  that  has  been  saved — and  to  make  it  in- 
spiring for  the  people  for  whom  it  has  been  saved. 

For  we  know  this :  no  military  victory,  no  diplo- 
matic triumph,  no  precision-perfect  foreign  pol- 
icy of  our  own  can  mean  very  much  for  very  long 
if  it  does  not  bring  hope  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  who  live  today  in  fear  or  need  or  hunger. 
As  surely  as  we  seek  lasting  peace,  we  shall  find 
it  only  as  these  people  come  to  have  faith  in  their 
own  future  in  freedom. 

This  then  is,  in  one  area,  the  wise  and  purpose- 
ful use  of  our  strength  of  which  I  spoke  6  months 
ago. 

We  have  pursued  the  same  objective  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  In  Western  Europe,  we  have 
seen — and  constantly  aided — the  slow,  steady 
growth  of  unity,  of  economic  health,  and  of  mili- 
tary defense. 

With  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  now  pro- 
ducing even  more  than  they  did  before  World  War 
II,  it  has  become  possible  to  devote  most  of  our 
foreign  operations  to  the  needs  of  military  defense. 
This  means,  for  us  as  Americans,  that  these  bil- 
lions of  dollars  directly  serve  our  own  national 
security.  They  have  thereby  made  possible  part 
of  the  great  savings  effected  in  our  own  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  Senate  vote  of  69  to  10  on  this  issue  of 
foreign  aid  was  the  largest  such  vote  ever  united 
in  support  of  this  kind  of  program.  This  reflects 
something  more  important  than  money.     It  sig- 


Foreign  Policy  Legislation 
Approved  by  the  President 

The  President  on  August  7  approved  the  follow- 
ing legislation  relating  to  foreign  policy,  passed  by 
the  83d  Congress  in  the  closing  days  of  its  first 
session : 

S.  2249,  An  act  to  enable  the  President,  during  the 
period  ending  March  15,  1954,  to  furnish  to  peo- 
ples friendly  to  the  U.S.  emergency  assistance 
in  meeting  famine  or  other  urgent  relief 
requirements. 

S.  2315,  An  act  to  amend  section  39  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  of  October  6,  1917,  as 
amended. 

S.  2539,  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  of  two  sub- 
marines to  the  Government  of  Turkey. 

H.  R.  5148,  An  act  to  continue  until  the  close  of 
June  30,  1954,  the  suspension  of  duties  and  im- 
port taxes  on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

H.  R.  5495,  An  act  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  For  his 
statement,  see  p.  202. 

H.  R.  6200,  An  act  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1954, 
and  for  other  purposes.1 

H.  R.  6391,  An  act  making  appropriations  for  Mu- 
tual Security  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1954,  and  for  other  purposes.2 

H.  R.  6481,  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953,  setting  up 
special  immigration  quotas  to  admit  214,000 
refugees  over  a  3-year  period.  For  the  Presi- 
dent's statement,  see  p.  201. 

On  August  8  the  President  approved  the  following : 

H.  R.  5742,  An  act  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949. 

H.  R.  5877,  An  act  to  amend  certain  administrative 
provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  related 
laws.    For  his  statement,  see  p.  202. 

1  Includes  $200  million  for  Korean  rehabilitation. 

2  Provides  a  total  of  $6,652,422,390,  of  which 
$4,531,507,000  is  new  money. 


nifies  an  unprecedented  unity  that  crosses  part 
lines  and  promises  steady  purpose  in  the  condui 
of  our  foreign  affairs. 

All  these  developments — from  the  still  smou 
dering  East  to  the  strengthening  West — could  n< 
fail  to  have  impressed  the  peoples  of  the  Sovi< 
world.  Neither  purges  nor  police  nor  prisoi 
have  been  able  to  stifle  the  growing  cries  for  f ood- 
and  for  freedom.  Cold  oppression  has  been  r< 
paid  with  cold  hate. 

In  Germany,  we  have  urged  the  Soviet  Unio 
to  join  with  the  Western  nations  in  speeding  th£ 
nation's  unity.  Even  as  we  have  acted,  the  pe< 
pie  of  Germany  have  delivered  an  eloquent  mei 
sage  of  their  own  to  Soviet  occupation  authoritie 
It  has  been  a  message  of  defiance — delivered  b 
the  thousands  of  Berlin  workers  who  storme 
through  their  streets  in  the  memorable  June  uj 
rising,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  who  have  d< 
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ntly  come  to  West  Berlin  for  the  needed  food 
it  by  this  Government  for  their  relief. 
Our  action  in  Berlin — this  reaching  out  to  peo- 
b  to  help,  to  feed,  to  strengthen  their  faith  in 
»edom — partakes  of  the  same  spirit  directing 
r  course  in  Korea. 

There  is  a  significant  connection  between  these 
pant  spots  on  the  great  globe. 
Berlin  and  Korea  have  been  two  of  the  scenes 
osen  by  the  Communist  world  for  flagrant  acts 
aggression  since  World  War  II. 
Today  precisely  these  same  two  places  present 
amatic  evidence  of  the  will  of  free  men  to  stay 
ee  and  to  make  freedom  work. 
No  clearer  proof  is  needed  of  the  power  of  the 
ee  world  not  only  to  defeat  what  is  evil  but  also 
create  what  is  good. 

We  intend  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  that  power 
fore  all  men. 

>eting  the  Need  for  Profitable  World  Trade 

The  essential  force  behind  this  power  is  the 
dty  of  the  free  world ;  and  one  essential  basis  for 
at  unity,  in  turn,  is  economic  health  nourished 
•  mutually  beneficial  trade.  The  83d  Congress 
,s  shown  clear  understanding  of  this  truth. 
lis  is  the  significance  of  the  Congress'  actions  in 
nplif  ying  our  customs  regulations  and  extending 
e  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  These  actions  again 
itify  to  that  growing  unity  of  opinion  which 
;es  above  party  lines  to  see  clearly  the  need  for 
ofitable  trade  throughout  the  free  world.  These 
tions — while  consistent  with  concern  for  our  own 
dustries — recognize  also  our  own  dependence 
>on  vital  foreign  markets  and  foreign  sources 
raw  materials. 

Again  and  again,  as  we  have  faced  these  prob- 
ns  of  international  trade  and  world  diplomacy, 
5  have  stressed  the  central  fact  that  we  are  con- 
rned  with  the  plain  needs  and  hopes  of  the  ordi- 
.ry  peoples  of  the  earth.  So  we  have  undertaken 
e  shipping  of  a  million  tons  of  wheat  to  help 
set  the  famine  in  Pakistan.3  So  the  Congress 
is  authorized  this  Government  to  make  available 
cess  reserves  of  crops  to  friendly  nations  in 
ed.4  And  so  we  have  authorized  the  entry  into 
e  United  States  of  some  214,000  refugees.5 
lese  are  men  and  women  of  the  same  character 
Ld  integrity  as  their  and  our  ancestors  who,  gen- 
ation  upon  generation,  have  come  to  America  to 
id  peace  and  work,  to  build  for  themselves  new 
>mes  in  freedom. 

In  all  these  ways,  then — in  every  deed  and  de- 
sion — we  have  sought  to  apply  our  strength  in 

'  See  ibid.,  June  22,  1953,  p.  889  and  ibid.,  July  6,  1953, 

15. 

'  For  text  of  the  President's  message  to  Congress  re- 

esting  this  emergency  aid,  see  ibid.,  July  13,  1953,  p.  60. 

'  See  ibid.,  May  4,  1953,  p.  639  and  ibid.,  June  15,  1953, 

857. 


the  world  so  as  to  deter  aggression  and  to  secure 
peace.  We  have  accepted  the  burdens  of  world 
leadership  with  clear  mind  and  confident  heart — 
for  we  know  that  to  strengthen  other  free  men 
is  to  serve  our  own  freedom  and  safety. 


These,  then,  are  some  of  the  things  we  have  been 
doing — and  the  reasons  why.  They  all  total — I 
repeat — only  a  little  more  than  a  beginning. 

I  know  of  no  official  of  this  administration  so 
foolish  as  to  believe  that  we,  who  in  January  came 
to  Washington,  have  seen  and  conquered  all  the 
problems  of  our  nation. 

The  future,  both  immediate  and  distant,  re- 
mains full  of  trial  and  hazard ;  the  end  of  our  stag- 
gering economic  burden  is  not  yet  in  sight;  the 
end  of  the  peril  to  peace  is  not  clearly  in  view. 

There  is  only  this  in  sight:  a  firm  and  binding 
purpose  that  guides  all  our  objectives — our  every 
deed. 

This  purpose  is  to  serve  and  to  strengthen  our 
people,  all  our  people,  in  their  faith  in  freedom 
and  in  their  quest  of  peace ;  and  to  strengthen  all 
other  peoples  who  share  with  us  that  faith  and 
that  quest. 

In  this  short  summary  of  the  record,  you  can 
see  how  this  single,  supreme  purpose  rules  and 
relates  foreign  relations,  world  trade,  defense  ap- 
propriations, reorganization  of  Government  de- 
partments, domestic  programs  affecting  agricul- 
ture, labor  and  industry,  taxes,  debts,  tariffs. 

This  ruling  purpose  inspires  all  the  men  who 
are  your  servants  in  Government — men  from  the 
professions,  the  trades,  from  business,  from  farm 
and  factory — each  representing  a  part  of  America 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  united  America. 

The  men  and  women  in  the  Congress,  the  men 
and  women  in  the  executive  departments,  in  both 
appointive  and  civil  service  offices — all  are  work- 
ing together  to  serve  you  with  this  common 
purpose. 

I  know  no  other  purpose,  no  other  toil,  worthy 
of  America. 


Refugee  Relief  Act  Signed 

Statement  ~by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  7 

This  emergency  immigration  legislation  is,  at 
once,  a  significant  humanitarian  act  and  an  im- 
portant contribution  toward  greater  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  among  the  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

In  enacting  this  legislation,  we  are  giving  a  new 
chance  in  life  to  214,000  fellow  humans.  This 
action  demonstrates  again  America's  traditional 
concern  for  the  homeless,  the  persecuted,  and  the 
less  fortunate  of  other  lands.     It  is  a  dramatic 
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contrast  to  the  tragic  events  taking  place  in  East 
Germany  and  in  other  captive  nations. 

This  legislation  also  offers  encouragement  to 
the  other  friendly  nations  which  are  today  afford- 
ing asylum  to  refugees  and  escapees.  It  is  my  hope 
that,  in  our  action,  by  our  direct  participation  with 
them  in  this  great  humanitarian  work,  we  are 
giving  them  cause  to  continue  their  efforts  with 
renewed  enthusiasm. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  provides 
abundant  proof  of  the  progress  that  teamwork 
between  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  government  can  achieve.  It  is  also  a  stirring 
example  of  bipartisan  statesmanship. 

The  leaders  of  the  great  religious  faiths  who 
are  here  today  to  witness  the  signing  of  this  bill 
have,  in  years  past,  made  notable  contributions 
to  similar  programs.  I  am  sure  that  their  con- 
tinued activity  and  enthusiasm  will  be  major  fac- 
tors in  ensuring  the  success  of  this  program. 

I  am  delighted  to  sign  this  bill  and,  in  so  doing, 
to  welcome  the  214,000  refugees  who  will  soon  come 
to  our  shores.  They — as  I  said  in  last  night's  re- 
port to  the  nation  x — are  men  and  women  of  the 
same  character  and  integrity  as  our  ancestors  who, 
generation  upon  generation,  have  come  to  Amer- 
ica to  find  peace  and  work,  to  build  for  themselves 
new  homes  in  freedom. 


Trade  Agreements  Program 
Extended  for  One  Year 

Statement  by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  7 

I  have  today  signed  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1953  extending  our  trade-agree- 
ments legislation  for  an  additional  period  of  one 
year  and  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  Joint 
Executive-Legislative  Commission  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy. 

This  action  by  the  Congress,  coupled  with  the 
excellent  progress  made  in  the  field  of  customs 
simplification,  reaffirms  the  will  and  purpose  of 
the  United  States  to  cooperate  with  other  friendly 
countries  in  the  development  of  a  large  and  grow- 
ing volume  of  world  trade  on  a  mutually  profitable 
basis.  In  addition,  through  the  establishment  of 
a  Foreign  Economic  Policy  Commission,  this 
legislation  will  enable  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Government  to  undertake  a 
careful  and  thorough  review  of  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  in  order  to  make  it  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  our  time. 

Our  present  trade-agreements  program,  al- 
though helpful  in  the  past,  is  inadequate  in  many 
ways  and  does  not  fully  meet  the  requirements  of 
our  international  relations  today. 

1  Supra. 


Its  renewal,  however,  provides  us  with  a  breatf 
ing  space,  during  which  the  United  States  wi. 
have  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  policy  base 
upon  a  full  understanding  of  our  national  ir 
terests,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  an  appreciatio 
of  the  fact  that  those  interests  are  mseparabl 
from  the  interests  of  the  free  world  as  a  whole. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Commission  created  b 
this  law  will  approach  its  task  in  this  spirit  an 
that  its  work  will  provide  the  foundations  o 
which  a  new  and  constructive  foreign  economi 
policy  can  be  erected. 


Customs  Simplification  Act 

Statement  by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  8 

I  have  today  approved  H.R.  5877,  the  Custon. 
Simplification  Act  of  1953.  This  statute  will  ai 
thorize  the  Treasury  Department  to  make  mucl 
needed  changes  in  the  regulations  governing  tfc 
procedures  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Customs.  Tt 
new  law  will  permit  the  elimination  of  many  ot 
solete  but  time-consuming  requirements,  contril 
ute  to  a  more  efficient  utilization  of  availabJ 
personnel,  and  eliminate  a  number  of  inequitk- 
in  the  former  law. 

In  my  first  message  to  the  Congress,  I  indicate 
that  one  of  the  important  measures  which  shoul 
be  undertaken  was  legislation  to  modernize  cu! 
toms  procedures.  By  the  enactment  of  H.R.  587' 
the  Congress  has  completed  a  major  portion  of  tr 
legislation  needed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  gratify 
ing  that  the  few  provisions  suggested  by  the  Trea; 
ury  and  passed  by  the  House  but  deferred  fc 
further  study  by  the  Senate  and  thus  not  containe 
in  this  act  have  been  included  in  a  new  bill  (H.I 
6584)  introduced  by  Mr.  Jenkins  of  Ohio  whic 
has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  whic 
will  receive  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  at  tr 
beginning  of  the  second  session  of  the  83 
Congress. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Colombia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Colombi: 
Don  Eduardo  Zuleta-Angel,  presented  his  credei 
tials  to  the  President  on  August  3.  For  text  of  tr. 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  of  the  President 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  417  ( 
August  3. 

Canada 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Canad: 
Arnold  Danford  Patrick  Heeney,  presented  h 
credentials  to  the  President  on  August  3.  For  te2 
of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  of  the  Pres 
dent's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  releas 
418  of  August  3. 
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Results  of  Secretary  Dulles'  Consultations  With  President  Rhee 


IOINT  STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY 
IND  PRESIDENT  RHEE1 

Press  release  424  dated  August  7 

Our  friendly  and  understanding  consultations 
demonstrate  clearly  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Kepublic  of  Korea  to  stand 
together  in  cordial  cooperation  to  achieve  our 
lommon  objectives,  including  the  reunification  of 
Korea. 

We  have  today  initialed  a  draft  of  a  mutual 
defense  treaty.  That  treaty  is  designed  to  unite 
our  nations  in  common  action  to  meet  common 
danger  and  it  will  cement  the  ties  which  have 
brought  us  together  to  combat  in  Korea  the  menace 
of  Communist  aggression. 

Our  two  Governments  will  actively  proceed 
with  the  constitutional  processes  necessary  to 
bring  this  treaty  into  full  force  and  effect.  These 
constitutional  processes,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  require  that  the  U.S.  Senate  consent  to 
the  ratification.  The  U.S.  Senate,  having  ad- 
journed this  week,  will  not  again  be  in  regular 
session  until  next  January.  However,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate leaders  have  been  kept  fully  informed  of  the 
exchange  of  views  which  have  led  to  the  action 
we  have  taken  today  and  it  is  our  sincere  hope  that 
this  will  lead  to  prompt  and  favorable  U.S.  Senate 
action. 

Between  now  and  the  date  when  the  mutual 
defense  treaty  can  be  expected  to  come  into  force 
and  effect,  our  armed  forces  in  Korea  will  be 
subject  to  the  U.N.  Command  which  will  comply 
with  the  armistice  terms.  If,  during  this  period, 
there  should  occur  unprovoked  armed  attack  by 
the  Communist  forces  against  the  Republic  of 
Korea  in  violation  of  the  armistice,  the  Unc, 
including  the  Republic  of  Korea  forces,  would  at 
once  and  automatically  react,  as  such  an  unpro- 
voked attack  would  be  an  attack  upon  and  a  threat 
to  the  Unc  itself  and  to  the  forces  under  its  com- 
mand. Such  reaction  to  an  unprovoked  armed 
attack  would  not  be  a  new  war  but  rather  a  re- 
sumption by  the  Communist  forces  of  the  active 


1  Issued  at  Seoul,  Korea  on  Aug.  8  (Korean  time)  follow- 
ing conclusion  of  their  talks. 

August   17,   1953 


belligerency  which  the  armistice  has  halted.    The 
Unc  will  be  constantly  alert  against  such  an  attack. 

Our  Governments  will  promptly  negotiate 
agreements  to  cover  the  status  of  such  forces  as 
the  United  States  may  elect  to  maintain  in  Korea 
after  the  mutual  defense  treaty  comes  into  force 
and  effect,  and  the  availability  to  them  of  Korean 
facilities  and  services  needed  for  the  discharge 
of  our  common  task.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Republic  of  Korea  will  continue  to  cooperate  with 
the  Unc  and  the  status  of  Unc  forces  in  Korea  and 
the  availability  to  them  of  Korean  facilities  and 
services  will  continue  as  at  present. 

The  armistice  contemplates  that  a  political  con- 
ference will  be  convened  within  3  months,  that  is, 
prior  to  October  27, 1953.  At  that  conference  the 
U.S.  delegation,  in  cooperation  with  the  Rok 
delegation  and  other  delegations  from  the  Unc 
side,  will  seek  to  achieve  the  peaceful  unification 
of  historic  Korea  as  a  free  and  independent  nation. 
"We  and  our  advisers  have  already  had  a  full  and 
satisfactory  exchange  of  views  which  we  hope  and 
trust  will  establish  a  preparatory  foundation  for 
coordinated  effort  at  the  political  conference. 

If,  after  the  political  conference  has  been  in 
session  for  90  days,  it  becomes  clear  to  each  of  our 
Governments  that  all  attempts  to  achieve  these 
objectives  have  been  fruitless  and  that  the  con- 
ference is  being  exploited  by  the  Communist  dele- 
gates mainly  to  infiltrate,  propagandize,  or  other- 
wise embarrass  the  Republic  of  Korea,  we  shall 
then  be  prepared  to  make  a  concurrent  withdrawal 
from  the  conference.  We  will  then  consult  fur- 
ther regarding  the  attainment  of  a  unified,  free, 
and  independent  Korea  which  is  the  postwar  goal 
the  United  States  set  itself  during  World  War  II, 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  United  Nations  as 
its  goal  and  which  will  continue  to  be  an  object 
of  concern  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

We  recognize  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  pos- 
sesses the  inherent  right  of  sovereignty  to  deal 
with  its  problems,  but  it  has  agreed  to  take  no 
unilateral  action  to  unite  Korea  by  military  means 
for  the  agreed  duration  of  the  political  conference. 

We  contemplate  that  the  projected  3  to  4  year 
program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war-ruined 
Korean  economy  shall  be  coordinated  through  the 
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combined  economic  board,  under  the  joint  chair- 
manship of  the  Korean  and  American  representa- 
tives. This  program  contemplates  the  expendi- 
ture of  approximately  one  billion  dollars  of  funds, 
subject  to  appropriations  thereof  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. Two  hundred  million  dollars  has  already 
been  authorized,  out  of  prospective  defense 
savings. 

We  have  exchanged  preliminary  views  with 
respect  to  various  problems  involving  the  mainte- 
nance and  development  of  Rok  land,  air,  and  sea 
forces. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  relationship  thus 
established  between  our  two  Governments  marks 
an  important  contribution  to  the  developing  of 
independence  and  freedom  in  the  Far  East.  With 
unshaking  faith  in  the  principle  of  collective  secu- 
rity, and  with  loyal  adherence  to  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  we  intend  to  move  forward 
together  toward  the  achievement  of  our  common 
objective — the  restoration  of  a  unified,  democratic, 
and  independent  Korean  nation. 

There  are  no  other  agreements  or  understand- 
ings stated  or  implied  resulting  from  these  con- 
sultations other  than  those  herein  contained. 


TEXT  OF  DRAFT  U.S. 
DEFENSE  TREATY* 


-ROK   MUTUAL 


Press  release  426  dated  August  7 

The  Parties  to  this  Treaty,  reaffirming  their  desire  to 
live  in  peace  with  all  peoples  and  all  governments,  and 
desiring  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  peace  in  the  Pacific 
Area,  desiring  to  declare  publicly  and  formally  their  com- 
mon determination  to  defend  themselves  against  external 
armed  attack  so  that  no  potential  aggressor  could  be 
under  the  illusion  that  either  of  them  stands  alone  in  the 
Pacific  Area,  desiring  further  to  strengthen  their  efforts 
for  collective  defense  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
security  pending  the  development  of  a  more  comprehensive 
and  effective  system  of  regional  security  in  the  Pacific 
Area  have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I.  The  Parties  undertake  to  settle  any  inter- 
national disputes  in  which  they  may  be  involved  by 
peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that  international 
peace  and  security  and  justice  are  not  endangered  and  to 
refrain  in  their  international  relations  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations,  or  obligations  assumed  by 
any  Party  toward  the  United  Nations. 

Article  II.  The  Parties  will  consult  together  when- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  either  of  them,  the  political  inde- 
pendence or  security  of  either  of  the  Parties  is  threatened 
by  external  armed  attack.  Separately  and  jointly,  by 
self  help  and  mutual  aid,  the  Parties  will  maintain  and. 
develop  appropriate  means  to  deter  armed  attack  and 
will  take  suitable  measures  in  consultation  and  agreement 
to  implement  this  Treaty  and  to  further  its  purposes. 

Article  III.  Each  Party  recognizes  that  an  armed 
attack  in  the  Pacific  Area  on  either  of  the  Parties  in  ter- 
ritories now  under  their  respective  administrative 
control,  or  hereafter  recognized  by  one  of  the  Parties  as 
lawfully  brought  under  the  administrative  control  of 
the  other,  would  be  dangerous  to  its  own  peace  and  safety 

2  Initialed  on  Aug.  8  (Korean  time)  by  President  Rhee 
and  Secretary  Dulles. 


and  declares  that  it  would  act  to  meet  the  common  dange 
in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  processes. 

Article  IV.  The  Republic  of  Korea  grants,  and  th 
United  States  of  America  accepts,  the  right  to  dispose 
United  States  land,  air  and  sea  forces  in  and  about  tb 
territory  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  determined  b; 
mutual  agreement. 

Article  V.  This  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Republi 
of  Korea  and  the  United  States  of  America  in  accordano 
with  their  respective  constitutional  processes  and  will  com 
into  force  when  instruments  of  ratification  thereo 
have  been  exchanged  by  them  at 

Article  VI.  This  Treaty  shall  remain  in  force  indefl 
nitely.  Either  Party  may  terminate  it  one  year  afte: 
notice  has  been  given  to  the  other  Party. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaric 
have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  this  day  o: 


For  the  United  States  of  America : 
For  the  Republic  of  Korea : 

Korean  Developments 

Secretary  Dulles'Leaves  for  Seoul 

Statement  by  the  Secretary 1 

Press  release  416  dated  August  2 

Three  years  of  fighting  in  Korea  has  now  beer, 
brought  to  an  end  and  we  go  on  to  the  second  phase 
of  our  task — the  search  for  a  peace  with  justice. 
This,  of  course,  raises  many  new  and  difficult 
problems.  But  at  least  they  are  problems  to  be 
solved  by  peaceful  means  and  not  by  stopping 
bullets  with  the  bodies  of  our  boys. 

I  promised  President  Syngman  Rhee  of  the' 
Republic  of  Korea,  a  personal  friend,  that  if  there 
was  an  armistice  in  which  he  cooperated  I  wouldj 
go  out  to  meet  him  so  that  we  could  develop  comJ 
mon  attitudes  in  relation  to  the  political  confer- 
ence to  follow  the  armistice.  I  am  now  fulfilling; 
that  promise. 

The  fact  that  President  Rhee  and  I  are  meeting 
does  not  mean  that  our  two  Governments  exclude 
the  viewpoint  of  other  interested  Governments. 
We,  with  all  our  allies,  agree  that  Korea  should 
be  unified.  Thus,  it  is  clearly  appropriate  that^ 
there  should  be  a  preliminary  exchange  of  views; 
with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,; 
which  was  the  victim  of  the  Communist  aggression! 
and  which  contributed  so  mightily  to  stopping  that 
aggression.  But  the  United  States  will  not  finally] 
determine  its  position  in  relation  to  the  political 
conference  and  its  procedures  until  we  have  had 
the  benefit  of  wider  consultation. 

I  was  in  Korea  the  week  when  the  Communist 
aggression  began.  I  was  there  while  the  fighting 
was  under  way.  And  it  is  now  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  return  when  the  Republic  of  Korea,  withj 
the  help  of  the  United  Nations,  is  gallantly  emerg- 
ing from  its  great  trial. 

1  Made  at  the  Washington  National  Airport  on  Aug.  2. 
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I  hope  and  believe  that  the  future  of  our  two 
countries  which  have  been  so  close  in  war  will  now 
be  transferred  to  an  even  closer  friendship  in 
peace. 

I  regret  that  the  bipartisan  group  of  Senators — 
William  F.  Knowland,  H.  Alexander  Smith,  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  and  Richard  B.  Russell — will  be 
unable  to  accompany  me.  There  is  still  a  chance, 
though  I  fear  this  morning  a  rather  slight  chance, 
that  they  might  join  me  later.  The  reason  I  leave 
today,  without  waiting  for  the  Congress  to  ad- 
journ, is  that  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly will  meet  August  17  and  it  is  important  for 
us  to  be  back  before  that  time. 


U.S.  Representative  Reports  to  U.N. 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  dated  July  26 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  dated  July  26, 
from  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  U.S.  representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  to  Dag  Hainmarskjold, 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  inf  orm  you  that  an  armistice 
agreement  has  been  entered  into  between  the 
United  Nations  Command  and  the  Commanders 
of  the  Communist  forces  in  Korea,  i.  e.,  the  Korean 
People's  Army  and  the  Chinese  People's  Volun- 
teers. The  agreement  was  signed  for  the  United 
Nations  Command  at  1000  hours  on  July  27, 1953, 
Korean  time,  and  becomes  effective  at  2200  hours, 
July  27, 1953,  Korean  time. 

A  report  of  the  Unified  Command  transmitting 
the  official  text  of  the  armistice  agreement  will  be 
sent  to  you  shortly. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 


U.N.  General  Assembly  To  Reconvene 

Statement  by  Lester  B.  Pearson 
President  of  the  General  Assembly 

U.N.  press  release  dated  July  26 

The  good  news  from  Korea  reflects  the  wishes 
of  millions  throughout  the  world  that  the  fighting 
should  be  brought  to  an  end  on  honorable  terms. 

Our  first  thought  at  this  moment  is  for  those 
who  have  defended  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  with  their  lives  and  in  the  hope  that  their 
devotion  might  save  us  from  the  destroying  horror 
of  another  world  war. 

On  June  25,  1950,  the  United  Nations  faced 
its  greatest  challenge — the  aggression  launched 
against  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  challenge  has 
been  met  by  the  United  Nations  in  the  spirit  of 
the  charter.  By  resisting  and  ending  aggression 
in  Korea,  the  United  Nations  has  at  the  same  time 
reduced  the  chance  of  successful  aggression 
elsewhere. 

In  nearly  3  years  of  bitter  fighting,  under  con- 


ditions of  the  utmost  difficulty,  the  forces  under 
the  U.N.  Command,  mainly  from  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  the  United  States,  have  carried  out 
their  assigned  task  with  courage  and  perseverance. 

The  armistice  will  end  the  fighting  in  Korea. 
As  such  it  is  the  first  step — but  only  the  first  step — 
toward  a  peaceful  settlement  in  that  area. 

The  next  step  is  to  call  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly back  into  session  to  prepare  the  way  for 
calling  the  political  conference  recommended  in 
the  armistice  terms.  There  are  a  number  of  de- 
cisions that  will  have  to  be  made  by  the  Assem- 
bly before  this  political  conference  meets.  There 
is  also  the  need  for  further  U.N.  action  to  aid  the 
Korean  people  in  the  restoration  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  their  ravaged  land. 

In  accordance  with  the  Assembly's  resolution  of 
last  April  18,2 1  am  therefore  informing  the  mem- 
ber governments  tonight  that  the  Assembly  will 
reconvene  at  U.N.  Headquarters  on  August  17  to 
take  up  these  Korean  questions. 

The  signing  of  the  armistice  is  the  end  of  one 
chapter — of  bloodshed  and  conflict — but  it  is  only 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  difficult  one — the 
making  of  peace.  This  new  chapter  can  only  be 
completed  successfully  in  Korea  if  the  armistice 
terms  are  faithfully  and  scrupulously  observed  by 
all  concerned. 

If  this  is  done,  we  can  move  on  to  the  next  stage 
toward  political  settlement  and  reconstruction  in 
a  free,  democratic,  and  united  Korea — a  goal  which 
the  Korean  people  have  fought  so  valiantly  to 
reach.  Such  a  settlement  could  in  its  turn  lead 
to  a  solution  of  outstanding  issues  in  the  whole  of 
the  Far  East. 

The  magnitude  of  the  effort  already  made  for 
peace  and  unification  in  Korea  is  the  measure 
of  the  task  which  lies  ahead.  We  shall  only  suc- 
ceed in  that  task  if  we  follow  the  course  laid  down 
by  our  Charter  and  maintain  the  spirit  of  joint 
endeavor  that  has  carried  us  to  this  point  on  the 
long  and  hard  road  to  peace. 


Communist  Retention  of 
U.S.  Prisoners  of  War 

Press  release  428  dated  August  8 

The  State  Department  is  gravely  concerned  by 
reports  that  the  Communists  may  not  intend  to 
return  all  of  our  prisoners  now  in  their  custody. 
It  has  long  been  believed  on  good  authority  that 
the  Soviet  Union  still  holds  an  unknown  number 
of  World  War  II  prisoners  of  different  nationali- 
ties, and  it  was  with  this  in  mind  that  we  insisted 
on  a  clause  in  the  armistice  agreement  which  pro- 
vided that  any  U.N.  personnel  who  are  said  not  to 

2  Bulletin  of  May  4,  1953,  p.  661. 
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desire  repatriation  must  nevertheless  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  custody  of  the  Repatriation  Commis- 
sion where  United  Nations  and  U.S.  officials  will 
have  access  to  them.  This  would  include  any 
prisoners  alleged  to  have  been  given  "jail  sen- 
tences."   None  is  exempt. 


We  must  avoid  action  which  might  jeopardize 
the  safety  or  liberty  of  our  prisoners  now  in  Com- 
munist hands.  The  progress  of  the  prisoner  ex- 
change is  being  watched  closely  and  appropriate 
action  will  be  taken  just  as  soon  as  definite  facts 
are  established. 


U.S.  Makes  Second  Protest  to  U.S.S.R.  on  Air  Attack  Over  Sea  of  Japan 


Press  release  422  dated  August  5 

The  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  on  August  5 
delivered  a  note  concerning  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
RB-50  airplane  shot  down  over  the  Sea  of  Japan 
on  July  29.  The  U.S.  note  was  in  reply  to  com- 
munications from  the  U.S.SM.  of  July  30  and 
August  Jf.. 

Following  are  the  texts  of  the  U.S.  note,  dated 
August  4,  and  the  Soviet  notes  of  July  30  and 
August  4' 

U.S.  NOTE  OF  AUGUST  4 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
refers  to  the  Ministry's  notes  of  July  30  and  Aug- 
ust 4,  1953  concerning  the  shooting  down  by  So- 
viet aircraft  July  29  of  a  United  States  Air  Force 
RB-50  airplane  over  the  Sea  of  Japan,  as  well  as 
to  the  Embassy's  Aide  Memoire  on  this  subject 
left  at  the  Ministry  on  July  31.1 

In  its  notes  under  reference,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment alleges  that  the  American  RB-50  airplane 
violated  the  state  frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  this  aircraft  opened  fire  on  two  Soviet  fighter 
planes  and  that  the  Soviet  fighter  planes  then 
returned  the  fire  after  which  the  American  air- 
plane departed  in  the  direction  of  the  sea. 

These  allegations  are  in  complete  contradiction 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  established  by  a  thor- 
ough investigation  by  United  States  authorities, 
including  interrogation  of  Captain  John  E.  Roche, 
co-pilot  of  the  RB-50  airplane,  who  was  rescued 
by  a  United  States  vessel. 

This  investigation  confirms  that  the  American 
airplane  while  on  a  routine  navigational  training 
mission  over  the  Sea  of  Japan  was  attacked  by  So- 
viet MIG-15  aircraft  at  6 :  15  A.  M.,  local  time,  on 
July  29.  At  the  time  of  the  attack  by  the  Soviet 
fighters,  the  American  RB-50  was  cruising  at  an 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  10,  1953,  p.  179. 
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altitude  of  20,000  feet  at  42  degrees  05  minutes 
north  latitude  and  133  degrees  02  minutes  east 
longitude,  a  position  well  over  international 
waters  approximately  40  statute  miles  southeast 
of  the  nearest  Soviet  territory  at  Cape  Povortny. 
This  position  was  established  by  radar  by  the  navi- 
gator just  prior  to  the  attack. 

According  to  eye-witness  testimony  of  Cap- 
tain Roche,  the  unwarranted  attack  on  the  RB-50 
came  as  a  complete  surprise,  since  the  American 
airplane  was  flying  over  recognized  international 
waters  and  the  attacking  Soviet  fighters  gave  no 
warning  by  such  commonly  accepted  signs  as  wing 
signals  or  shooting  across  the  airplane's  nose. 

The  first  indication  of  the  presence  of  Soviet 
fighters  was  given  when  a  MIG-15  attacked  the 
American  RB-50,  setting  one  engine  on  fire.  It 
was  only  after  this  attack  that  the  crew  of  the 
RB-50  shot  at  the  Soviet  fighter  in  self-defense. 

Immediately  following  the  first  attack,  another 
firing  pass  was  made  by  a  MIG-15,  disabling  a  sec- 
ond engine  in  the  RB-50  airplane  and  setting  its 
wing  on  fire.  As  the  airplane  started  to  spin  into 
the  sea,  the  signal  to  abandon  was  given  and  the 
crew  began  to  parachute  out. 

Captain  Roche,  co-pilot,  was  sighted  in  the 
water  by  an  American  rescue  airplane  at  approxi- 
mately 6 :  00  P.M.,  July  29.  When  he  was  picked 
up  by  an  American  surface  vessel  eleven  hours 
later,  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  42  degrees  21  min- 
utes north  latitude  and  132  degrees  44  minutes  east 
longitude.  At  the  time  Captain  Roche  was 
sighted  12  Soviet  PT-type  boats  were  seen  oper- 
ating in  the  general  area,  presumably  engaged,  in 
picking  up  other  survivors  of  the  crash. 

One  of  the  American  rescue  airplanes  dropped 
a  lifeboat  to  a  group  of  four  survivors  at  42 
degrees  14  minutes  north  latitude  and  132  degrees 
59  minutes  east  longitude  at  5 :  50  P.M.,  July  29. 
These  four  survivors  were  seen  by  the  pilot  of  the 
American  airplane  making  their  way  to  the  life- 
boat. A  second  group  of  three  survivors  was 
sighted  approximately  one  half  mile  east  of  the 
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pot  where  the  lifeboat  was  dropped.  Further 
3arch  and  rescue  activities  were  prevented  by  fog 
anks  and  darkness. 

The  names  and  serial  numbers  of  the  crew  of  the 
IB-50,  excluding  Captain  Roche,  are  as  follows : 

tanley  Keith  O'Kelly,  Capt.  AO  776002 
Idmund  Joseph  Czyz,  1st  Lt.  AO  2072656 
loyd  Calyton  Wiggins,  1st  Lt.  AO  695999 
ames  Gordon  Keith,  1st  Lt.  AO  2092926 
barren  John  Sanderson,  1st  Lt.  AO  2066184 
obert  Elbon  Stalnaker,  1st  Lt.  AO  761337 
ohn  Cyrus  Ward,  Capt.  AO  S65270 
Vancisco  Joseph  Tejeda,  Ma.}.  AO  726704 
rank  Ernest  Beyer,  1st  Lt.  AO  2093286 
rancis  Luther  Brown,  M.  Sgt.  AF  19  053497 
•onald  Wayne  Gabree,  S.  Sgt.  AF  19  333787 
loland  Edgar  Goulet,  A/1C  AF  12  323933 
ames  Edwin  Woods,  A/2C  AF  24  413122 
harles  Joseph  Russall,  A/2C  AF  13  351658 
tonald  George  Hill,  S.  Sgt.  AF  19  353976 
larl  Wilbur  Radelin,  Jr.,  A/2C  AF  14  370732 

In  view  of  the  facts  presented  above,  the  Em- 
assy  has  been  instructed  to  reject  the  allegations 
ontained  in  the  Ministry's  notes  under  reference 
s  being  without  foundation,  to  protest  in  the 
trongest  terms  the  unprovoked  attack  against  the 
Linerican  RB-50,  and  to  request  payment  of  ap- 
ropriate  compensation  for  the  loss  of  this  air- 
lane  and  the  lives  of  any  of  its  crew  who  may 
ave  been  killed  as  a  result  of  the  attack  by  the 
ioviet  fighters. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  further  requested, 
iking  into  account  the  detailed  information  fur- 
ished  herein,  to  undertake  an  exhaustive  investi- 
ation  regarding  the  surviving  members  of  the 
rew  of  the  U.S.  RB-50,  and  to  communicate 
romptly  all  information  developed  in  this  regard. 


OVIET  NOTE  OF  JULY  30 

Unofficial  translation] 

The  Government  of  the  USSR  considers  it 
ecessary  to  state  the  following  to  the  Government 
f  the  USA: 

According  to  verified  data,  on  July  29,  1953,  at 
bout  7  o'clock  Vladivostok  time,  a  four-motored 
omber  of  the  B-50  type  with  U.S.  identifying 
larks  violated  the  state  frontier  of  the  USSR, 
t  first  in  the  region  of  Cape  Gamov,  and  con- 
inued  the  flight  over  the  territory  of  the  USSR  at 
Ljton  Island  not  far  from  Vladivostok.  On  ap- 
•roach,  two  Soviet  fighter  planes  for  the  purpose 
f  indicating  to  the  American  aircraft  that  it  was 
rithin  the  limits  of  the  USSR  frontiers  and  in- 
iting  it  to  leave  the  air  space  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Lmerican  aircraft  opened  fire  on  them  and  did 
erious  damage  to  one  of  the  above  mentioned 
ioviet  aircraft,  whose  fuselage  and  left  wing  were 
•unctured,  and  pressurized  pilot's  cabin  was  also 
•roken.    Soviet  airplanes  were  compelled  to  open 


answering  fire,  after  which  the  American  aircraft 
departed  in  the  direction  of  the  sea. 

The  Soviet  Government  makes  decisive  protest 
to  the  Government  of  the  USA  against  this  gross 
violation  of  the  Soviet  frontier  by  American  mili- 
tary aircraft,  insists  that  the  persons  guilty  of  this 
violation  be  brought  to  strict  accounting,  and  ex- 
pects that  the  Government  of  the  USA  will  im- 
mediately take  measures  to  prevent  violation  of 
the  state  frontier  of  the  USSR  by  American  air- 
planes in  the  future. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  AUGUST  4 

[Unofficial  translation] 

In  connection  with  the  United  States  Embassy's 
aide  memoire  of  July  31,  this  year,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  USSR  considers  it  necessary  to  state 
the  following  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  the  note  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  of 
July  30  this  year  there  were  cited  verified  facts 
bearing  witness  to  the  fact  that  an  American  four- 
motor  bomber  of  B-50  type  violated  the  state 
frontier  of  the  USSR  on  July  29,  1953,  at  first  in 
the  region  of  Cape  Gamov,  and  continued  flight 
over  the  territory  of  the  USSR  at  Askold  Island 
not  far  from  Vladivostok.  At  its  approach,  two 
Soviet  fighter  planes  for  the  purpose  of  indicat- 
ing to  the  American  aircraft  that  it  was  within 
the  limits  of  the  USSR  frontiers  and  inviting  it  to 
leave  airspace  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  American 
aircraft  opened  fire  on  them  and  did  serious 
damage  to  one  of  the  Soviet  planes.  In  connec- 
tion with  this,  the  Soviet  plane  was  compelled  to 
open  answering  fire,  after  which  the  American  air- 
craft departed  in  the  direction  of  the  sea. 

The  facts  cited  above  show  that  the  statement 
contained  in  the  United  States  Government's  aide 
memoire  alleging  that  the  American  plane  was 
attacked  by  Soviet  fighters  during  a  routine  flight 
over  the  Japan  Sea  contradicts  established  facts. 

The  Soviet  Government  disposes  of  no  informa- 
tion whatsoever  regarding  the  above-mentioned 
American  aircraft,  which  departed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sea,  or  regarding  its  crew. 

The  Soviet  Government  reaffirms  its  note  of 
July  30,  insists  that  the  persons  guilty  of  viola- 
tion of  the  Soviet  frontier  be  brought  to  strict 
accountability,  and  expects  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  take  measures  to 
prevent  violations  of  the  state  frontier  of  the 
USSR  by  American  airplanes  in  the  future. 

The  Soviet  Government  rejects  the  protest  con- 
tained in  the  Embassy's  aide  memoire  as  devoid 
of  any  foundation  whatsoever. 


Iwgusf   17,   1953 
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Japan  To  Resume  Authority  Over 
Amami  Oshima  Islands 

Statement  by  /Secretary  Dulles * 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  make  in  Tokyo  the 
following  announcement  which  I  have  just  com- 
municated to  His  Excellency,  the  Prime  Minister, 
on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  desires  to 
relinquish  its  rights  under  article  3  of  the  peace 
treaty  over  the  Amami  Oshima  group  in  favor  of 
the  resumption  by  Japan  of  authority  over  these 
islands  as  soon  as  necessary  arrangements  can  be 
concluded  with  the  Government  of  Japan.2 

With  respect  to  the  other  islands  included  under 
article  3  of  the  Japanese  peace  treaty,  it  will  be 
necessary  during  the  present  international  tensions 
in  the  Far  East  for  the  United  States  to  maintain 
the  degree  of  control  and  authority  now  exercised. 
The  United  States  will  thus  be  able  to  carry  out 
more  effectively  its  responsibilities  under  the 
security  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security  in  the  area.  Meanwhile,  the  United 
States  will  make  increased  efforts  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands. 


Food  Distribution  in 
Soviet  Zone  of  Germany 

Response  of  U.S.  Citizens 

The  Mutual  Security  Agency  on  July  28  re- 
leased the  following  statement  by  Charles  P.  Taft, 
chairman  of  its  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid: 

Since  President  Eisenhower's  announcement  of 
July  10  offering  much  needed  foodstuffs  to  help 
feed  the  hungry  people  of  East  Germany,3  a  great 
many  inquiries  have  been  coming  to  the  staff  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid, 

1  Made  at  Tokyo  on  Aug.  8  (press  release  427)  follow- 
ing his  talks  with  Prime  Minister  Shigeru  Yoshida. 

2  Article  3  of  the  U.S.- Japanese  peace  treaty  reads  as 
follows : 

Japan  will  concur  in  any  proposal  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations  to  place  under  its  trusteeship  sys- 
tem, with  the  United  States  as  the  sole  administering 
authority,  Nansei  Shoto  south  of  29°  north  latitude  (in- 
cluding the  Ryukyu  Islands  and  the  Daito  Islands), 
Nanpo  Shoto  south  of  Sofu  Gan  (including  the  Bonin 
Islands,  Rosario  Island  and  the  Volcano  Islands)  and 
Parece  Vela  and  Marcus  Island.  Pending  the  making 
of  such  a  proposal  and  affirmative  action  thereon,  the 
United  States  will  have  the  right  to  exercise  all  and  any 
powers  of  administration,  legislation  and  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory  and  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  includ- 
ing their  territorial  waters. 

3  Bulletin  of  July  20,  1953,  p.  67. 


asking  how  private  citizens  can  add  to  this  foo( 
relief  program  of  the  U.S.  Government.  TheS' 
inquiries  have  come  not  only  from  American  pri 
vate  agencies  but  from  civic  groups,  clubs,  an' 
individuals. 

This  desire  of  American  private  citizens  to  hel] 
other  peoples  who  are  in  distress  is  traditional  t< 
our  people.  It  is  one  more  expression  of  the  wa> 
in  which  the  American  people  respond  to  humani 
tarian  programs. 

By  the  action  of  the  President,  the  U.S.  Govern 
ment  itself  is  taking  steps  to  provide  the  supple 
mental  rations  needed  by  the  hungry  people  o 
East  Germany.  More  than  4,000  long  tons  of  flour 
beans,  lard,  and  dried  milk  have  already  beei 
shipped  to  Germany  and  the  President  has  statec 
that  the  program  will  continue  despite  the  rejec 
tion  of  the  food  offer  by  both  the  puppet  govern 
ment  of  East  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union.4 

However,  every  reasonable  effort  should  be  mad< 
in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger 
many  to  aid,  whether  with  food  or  in  other  ways 
those  who  have  suffered  behind  the  Iron  Curtail 
and  who  are  continuing  to  flee  to  freedom.  Thei; 
basic  needs  are  taken  care  of  in  group  feeding 
distribution  programs,  but  additional  supple 
mental  supplies  could  help  the  children,  the  sick 
and  the  aged.  This  food  would  be  used  both  ii 
West  Berlin,  where  the  refugees  first  arrive,  an< 
in  camps  throughout  West  Germany  where  the^ 
are  subsequently  housed. 

The  Advisory  Committee  therefore  urges  tha 
ways  be  explored  by  private  groups  and  citizens  ii 
this  country  through  which  their  aid  can  bolstei 
West  German  efforts  to  help  their  fellow  German; 
in  East  and  West.  This  can  best  be  accomplishes 
through  the  American  voluntary  agencies  listet 
with  this  committee  which  administer  program 
in  Germany  and  whose  representatives  can  be  con 
tacted  in  the  various  cities  and  towns  in  the  Unitec 
States,  or  through  the  American  Council  of  Volun 
tary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  20  West  40tl 
St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

These  agencies  are  American  Baptist  Relief 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Brethrei 
Service  Commission,  Church  World  Service,  Con 
gregational  Christian  Service  Committee,  Coop 
erative  for  American  Remittances  to  Everywher< 
(Care),  Foster  Parents'  Plan  for  War  Children 
International  Rescue  Committee,  Lutheran  Work 
Relief,  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Salvatioi 
Army,  Save  the  Children  Federation,  Unitariai 
Service  Committee,  United  Lithuanian  Relie: 
Fund  of  America,  and  War  Relief  Services  of  Na 
tional  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

Through  the  programs  of  these  agencies,  ai 
impressive  amount  of  aid  has  been  given  to  refu 
gees  seeking  freedom  in  West  Germany.  The^ 
financed  more  than  $10  million  worth  of  aid  com 
modifies  in  1952,  and  in  the  first  3  months  of  1953 
the  aid  amounted  to  nearly  $4  million. 

4  For  text  of  the  Soviet  note  of  rejection,  see  ibid.,  p.  68 
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The  response  of  the  American  people  in  helping 
eecl  the  growing  number  of  refugees  who  seek 
anctuary  in  West  Germany  is  another  example 
f  how  we  are  linked  to  freedom-loving  peoples 
nywhere  in  the  world.  An  increase  in  that  food 
id  now — from  individual  Americans  to  individ- 
al  Germans — will  underline  the  differences  be- 
ween  democracy  and  totalitarianism. 


leply  to  Soviet  Protest 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  which  James  B. 
■  onant,  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany, 
ent  to  Vladimir  Semenovich  Semenov,  the  Soviet 
Jigh  Commissioner,  on  July  23 : 

Dear  Mr.  Semenov:  Your  letter  of  July  21, 
953,5  in  which  you  refer  to  the  U.S.  Government's 
ffer  of  food  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  inhabi- 
ants  of  the  East  zone  of  Germany,  contains  a  great 
umber  of  statements  which  are  clearly  contrary 
o  the  facts.  I  can  only  assume  that  you  have 
een  completely  misinformed  about  the  true  situa- 
ion  in  West  Berlin  and  Western  Germany.  I  am 
larticularly  puzzled  by  your  reference  to  the 
stablishment  by  American  authorities  of  "special 
•laces  in  West  Berlin"  where  food  sales  are  being 
lade.  The  distribution  to  inhabitants  of  East 
Jerlin  which  has  occurred  in  West  Berlin  has  been 

spontaneous  action  of  the  West  Berlin  people 
nd  authorities  to  relieve  the  distress  of  their  f  el- 
dw  Germans  in  East  Berlin.  I  am  amazed  to  have 
ou  label  the  providing  of  food  to  hungry  people 
s  "illegal  and  inadmissible  acts." 

As  to  the  offer  of  my  Government  of  food  for 
leople  in  East  Germany,  this  offer  was  made  in 
;ood  faith  and  still  stands.  The  first  shipments 
re  already  in  transit  and  on  arrival  will  be  put  in 
he  hands  of  the  Federal  Republic  to  be  made 
vailable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  zone.  I 
lope  you  will  not  place  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
listribution  of  this  food  by  Germans  to  Germans. 

The  important  thing  is  that  the  people  in  the 
Cast  zone  who  need  the  food  actually  receive  it. 

tatement  by  Ambassador  Conant,  August  1 

The  program  for  distribution  of  food  to  hungry 
Cast  Berliners  and  Germans  from  the  Soviet  Zone 
ias  now  been  in  operation  since  Monday.  I  take 
he  liberty,  therefore,  to  congratulate  all  those 
pho  have  participated  in  it.  The  authorities  of 
he  Federal  Republic  and  West  Berlin  have  done 
,  magnificent  job  in  distributing  food  which  will 
telp  alleviate  the  distress  of  their  fellow  country- 
aen.  Already  about  a  million  food  packages  have 
•een  given  out  to  hungry  Germans  who  have  come 
rom  all  sections  of  the  Soviet  Zone,  having  heard 
if  President  Eisenhower's  offer  of  food  and  of  the 
listribution  operation  going  on  in  West  Berlin. 

6  Not  printed. 
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I  am  gratified  by  the  reports  we  are  constantly 
receiving  from  all  corners  of  Germany,  East  and 
West,  which  indicate  the  enthusiasm  and  appreci- 
ation for  the  gift  of  American  food  made  avail- 
able by  President  Eisenhower.  But  what  is  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  undernourished  East  Germans  are  actually 
getting  food  they  badly  need,  which  fulfills  the 
basic  humanitarian  aim  of  the  President's  offer. 

The  food  now  being  distributed  in  West  Berlin 
is  from  stocks  immediately  available  there.  The 
decision  to  use  these  stocks  was  made  so  that  the 
program  could  get  under  way  without  delay.  It 
can  continue  because  American  food  is  now  ar- 
riving in  West  German  ports  and  will  continue  to 
arrive.  American  and  German  authorities  have 
been  and  will  remain  in  constant  contact  on  this 
operation  and  have  agreed  upon  details. 

Announcement  Issued  by  East  German 
Minister  of  Railways,  August  1 

The  plans  of  American  and  West  German  war- 
mongers to  organize  provocations  in  Berlin,  which 
are  directed  against  the  workers'  and  peasants' 
regime  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
compel  the  Minister  of  Railways  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing measures : 

(1)  Starting  immediately,  the  sale  of  individual 
tickets,  Sunday  round-trip  tickets  and  group 
tickets  to  railroad  stations  of  the  Berlin  District 
Reichsbahn  Administration  is  discontinued  until 
further  notice. 

Exceptions  to  the  above  are:  season  tickets, 
workers'  round  trip  tickets,  transportation  forms 
for  travel  by  school  children  and  youth  to  recrea- 
tion and  nursing  centers  to  the  extent  they  have 
been  announced  or  approved  within  the  "happy 
holidays"  transportation  program,  vacation  tickets 
and  vacation  tickets  on  special  trains,  tickets  for 
travelers  who  can  show  through  presentation  of 
their  German  personal  identity  papers  that  they 
reside  within  the  district  of  the  Berlin  Reichsbahn 
Administration. 

(2)  Within  the  Berlin  Reichsbahn  Administra- 
tion District,  this  prohibition  applies  to  travel  to 
the  city  of  Berlin. 

(3)  Tickets  already  received  can  for  the  time 
being  not  be  used,  but  still  retain  their  validity 
until  August  31,  1953.  At  the  traveler's  request, 
money  paid  for  the  tickets  will  be  returned.6 

U.S.  High  Commission  Statement,  August  2 

United  States  High  Commissioner  James  B. 
Conant,  who  arrived  in  Berlin  this  morning,  met 
with  governing  Mayor  Reuter  at  U.S.  Headquar- 
ters at  noon.     During  the  course  of  their  informal 


6  In  addition,  the  Minister  of  Interior  Press  Service  an- 
nounced that  persons  who  turn  over  their  personal  identity 
papers  to  others,  or  who  are  found  in  possession  of  such 
papers  belonging  to  others,  will  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
150  Deutschemarks  (East). 
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conversation,  Dr.  Conant  gave  Mayor  Reuter  the 
following  information  concerning  details  on  cur- 
rent and  future  shipments  of  American  food  to  the 
Federal  Republic: 

United  States  High  Commission  officials  and 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Republic  have 
worked  out  a  tentative  plan  for  future  shipments 
under  President  Eisenhower's  $15  million  food- 
stuff program  for  East  Germans. 

Beginning  immediately,  5,000  tons  of  staple 
foods  will  arrive  in  Germany  each  week.  It  is 
planned  to  make  weekly  consignments  totaling 
5,000  tons  carried  in  TS.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
cargoes  will  consist  of  flour.  The  remaining  50 
percent  will  be  made  up  in  equal  quantities  of  cot- 
ton seed  oil  or  soy  oil,  lard,  pulses,  and  condensed 
or  dried  whole  milk. 

It  is  possible  that  some  other  commodities  will 
be  substituted  in  small  quantities  for  the  food 
mentioned  above.  These  commodities  could  be 
citrus  fruits,  cocoa,  and  rice. 

All  items  will  be  packed  in  the  largest  prac- 
ticable containers  to  facilitate  handling  and 
repacking. 

Four  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  food  have 
already  arrived  in  Germany.  The  planned  op- 
eration, involving  5,000  tons  per  week,  will  con- 
tinue for  approximately  9  weeks  more. 

Mayor  Reuter  indicated  to  the  High  Commis- 
sioner that  in  view  of  these  plans  he  was  pre- 
pared to  continue  the  food  distribution  beyond 
August  15. 

Statement  by  Ambassador  Conant,  August  2 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  efficient  organ- 
ization of  the  food  distribution  program  for  East 
Germans  which  I  saw  at  several  food  centers  I 
visited  today.  The  West  Berlin  authorities  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  handled  this  great  humanitarian  operation. 

The  large  crowds  I  saw  at  the  various  centers — 
although  I  am  told  they  were  smaller  than  usual — 
the  patient  manner  in  which  they  waited  for  their 
packages,  are  to  me  the  clearest  proof  of  the  need 
for  food  which  exists  in  the  Soviet  Zone.  It  was 
heartening  to  know  we  Americans  are  helping  to 
relieve  this  distress. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Soviet  Zone  authorities 
are  attempting  to  halt  the  flow  of  these  unfortu- 
nate people  by  prohibiting  the  sale  of  rail  tickets 
to  Berlin.  I  can  think  of  no  more  flagrant  ex- 
ample of  the  callous  disregard  by  the  Communists 
of  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  their  zone  than 
this  deliberate  effort  to  prevent  hungry  people 
from  getting  food  they  need  which  is  being  made 
available  to  them  in  West  Berlin. 

I  am  confident  that  Communist  terror  will  not 
in  the  long  run  prove  to  be  an  adequate  substitute 
for  food. 
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Ambassador  Conant  to  Soviet  High  Commissioner 
Vladimir  Semenov,  August  4 

Reports  have  come  to  my  attention  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  funds  on  deposit  in  the  United  States 
in  the  name  of  the  Notenbank  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  food  for  Eastern  Germany. 

My  Government  is  genuinely  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Eastern  Germany  and  is 
anxious  to  do  everything  feasible  to  assist  in  alle- 
viating the  suffering  in  that  area.  I  will  be 
pleased,  therefore,  to  receive  any  proposals  you 
may  wish  to  make  to  utilize  the  funds  of  the  No- 
tenbank for  the  purchase  of  food  in  the  United 
States  for  the  people  of  Eastern  Germany.  You 
may  be  assured  that  any  such  proposals  which 
contain  adequate  safeguards  to  assure  that  the 
food  purchased  is  devoted  to  that  purpose  will  be 
forwarded  promptly  to  my  Government  with  rec- 
ommendations that  such  authorization  as  may  be 
appropriate  be  given. 


Release  of  Balloons  by 
Crusade  for  Freedom 

Press  release  409  of  July  31 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  to  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  delivered  on  July  31  by  the 
U.S.  Embassy  at  Prague  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  reply  to  the  latter's  note  of  July  W, 
1953,  the  substance  of  which  is  printed  below, 
concerning  the  release  of  balloons  by  the  Crusade 
for  Freedom  from  the  U.S.  Zone  of  Germany : 

Text  of  U.S.  Note  of  July  31 

The  American  Embassy  presents  its  compli- 
ments to  the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  with  reference  to  the  Ministry's  Note 
of  July  20, 1953,  concerning  the  release  of  balloons 
from  the  United  States  Zone  of  Germany  has  the 
honor,  upon  instructions  of  the  United  States 
Government,  to  make  the  following  reply : 

The  balloons  apparently  in  question  were  re- 
leased by  the  Crusade  for  Freedom,  an  organiza- 
tion established  by  private  American  citizens. 
The  United  States  Government  has  ascertained 
that  the  balloons  were  released  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  with  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia. 

It  is  a  fundamental  conviction  of  the  American 
Government  and  people  that  free  communication 
between  peoples  constitutes  a  principle  upon  which 
the  very  life  of  the  international  community  should 
be  founded.  If  any  government  attempts  to  erect 
a  wall  sealing  off  its  people  from  contact  with  the 
outside  world,  it  is  inevitable  that  ways  will  be 
found  both  by  the  people  inside  that  country  and 
by  the  peoples  of  other  countries  outside  to  pene- 
trate that  artificial  barrier  and  maintain  some 
line  of  contact  with  one  another.     The  use  of  those 
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outside  of  such  media  as  balloons  confirms  that  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  has  created  a  barrier 
interfering  with  free  communication.  The  United 
States  believes  that  the  best  assurance  that  this 
means  of  communication  will  not  be  used  is  to  ob- 
viate the  need  for  it  by  permitting  what  is  natural 
and  necessary  in  the  modern  world,  namely,  free 
contact  between  nations  and  the  free  exchange  of 
information  and  ideas. 

As  for  the  content  of  the  messages  carried  to 
Czechoslovakia  by  this  medium,  it  is  understood 
that  they  contained  information  on  current  devel- 
opments in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  in 
addition  various  statements  focusing  on  the  idea  of 
"freedom".  There  would  be  no  reason  for  a  gov- 
ernment to  be  disturbed  about  the  principle  of 
freedom  in  a  message  to  its  people  if  conditions  of 
freedom  actually  existed  in  that  country.  One 
cannot  readily  believe  that  the  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment would  even  raise  this  issue  with  the 
United  States  Government  if  the  fundamental 
freedoms  were  observed  in  Czechoslovakia  and  if 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  were  not  now  espe- 
cially concerned  about  the  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  the  absence  of  those  freedoms. 

The  United  States  Government  cannot  agree 
that  the  transmission  of  these  messages  to  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  from  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  Zone  of  Germany  by  the  Crusade 
for  Freedom  Committee  involved  any  misuse  of  the 
position  of  the  United  States  as  an  occupying 
power.  Such  communication  is  clearly  not  con- 
trary to  any  quadripartite  agreements  affecting 
Germany.  Nor  does  such  communication  violate 
any  other  international  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  Government  is  a  signatory. 

With  reference  to  efforts  to  strengthen  world 
peace  the  United  States,  as  is  generally  known, 
has  endeavored  in  every  practicable  way  to  work 
step  by  step,  in  accordance  with  the  deep  interests 
of  the  American  people  in  permanent  peace  and  in 
cooperation  with  other  countries,  toward  building 
an  enduring  structure  of  international  peace  and 
stability.  The  United  States  seeks  to  help  bring 
about  a  relaxation  of  international  tension  when- 
ever there  are  genuine  possibilities  of  doing  so. 
It  is  recognized  at  the  same  time  that  true  inter- 
national tranquillity  presupposes  conditions  which 
assure  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
for  the  people  concerned. 


Substance  of  Czechoslovak  Note  of  July  20 

In  the  past  few  days  balloons  were  dispatched 
over  the  territory  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic, 
containing  leaflets  of  an  inciting  nature  aimed  at 
disquieting  the  population  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic  and  instigating  them  to  activities  against 
the  state. 

This  new  attempt  to  influence  the  Czechoslovak 
working  people  by  means  of  propaganda  of  so 
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primitive  a  level  was  naturally  met  by  scorn  and 
disdain  and  would  in  itself  not  merit  mention. 

The  matter,  however,  is  of  consequence  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  entire  action  was  prepared 
and  carried  out  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
sent  to  Germany  for  that  very  purpose,  and  that 
[sic]  on  German  territory  under  American  occu- 

gation.  This,  then,  is  but  a  new  instance  of  the 
rovernment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
grossly  misusing  its  position  of  an  occupying 
power  for  ends,  which  are  incompatible  with  quad- 
ripartite agreements  on  Germany,  under  which 
the  United  States  of  America  committed  them- 
selves to  exercise  their  occupation  in  accordance 
with  the  guiding  principle  that  Germany  must 
never  again  become  a  threat  to  world  peace  and  to 
its  neighbors. 

Another  important  circumstance,  which  makes 
this  new  violation  of  fundamental  principles  of 
international  law  particularly  contemptible,  is 
that  it  took  place  at  a  time  when  the  peoples  of  the 
entire  world  are  intensifying  their  efforts  for  the 
strengthening  of  world  peace  and  for  the  securing 
of  international  cooperation.  The  objective  of 
this  provocative  action,  organized  under  the  aus- 
pices of  American  occupation  authorities,  is,  how- 
ever, to  intensify  the  policy  of  the  cold  war  and  to 
obstruct  the  relaxation  of  international  tension. 
For  these  reasons  the  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovak Republic  protests  resolutely  against  this 
act  and  demands  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  advise  it  of  the  measures 
it  has  taken  to  prevent  recurrence  of  similar  prov- 
ocations, which  are  aimed  against  peaceful  co- 
existence among  nations  and  constitute  a  flagrant 
interference  into  the  domestic  affairs  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 


MSA  Clearing  House  Service  Opens 
in  Israel  and  Philippines 

The  Mutual  Security  Agency  (Msa)  on  July  27 
announced  that  recent  opening  of  field  counseling 
centers  in  the  Philippines  and  Israel  has  brought 
the  Agency's  Contact  Clearing  House  Service  into 
action  for  the  first  time  in  the  Far  and  Middle 
East. 

Israel  and  the  Philippines  now  have  joined 
with  13  Western  European  countries  in  utilizing 
this  service,  designed  to  help  encourage  and  stimu- 
late a  greater  flow  of  American  private  capital 
and/or  industrial  skills  abroad. 

The  Contact  Clearing  House  Service,  conducted 
by  Msa's  Office  of  Small  Business,  helps  indi- 
vidual private  enterprises — regardless  of  size — 
here  and  abroad  to  find  potential  investment 
partners  interested  in  entering  into  investment 
agreements  involving  capital  and/or  industrial 
patents,  processes,  techniques,  equipment,  and 
services.    Once  suitable  contacts  are  arranged,  the 
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service  ends.  It  is  then  up  to  the  individual  firms 
to  conduct  their  own  negotiations,  which  may  lead 
to  the  successful  conclusion  of  an  investment 
agreement  of  mutual  benefit. 

Approximately  6,000  industry  associations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  banks,  and  other  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States,  Western  Europe,  Israel, 
and  the  Philippines  are  cooperating  as  field  coun- 
selors under  the  Contact  Clearing  House  Serv- 
ice. These  volunteer  counselors  collect  and  dis- 
seminate specific  investment  proposals  of  private 
enterprises  and  arrange  contacts  between  Ameri- 
can and  overseas  firms  interested  in  entering  into 
investment  arrangements. 

Since  inception  of  the  service  in  Western  Eu- 
rope in  1950,  American  and  European  counselors 
have  gathered  and  disseminated  approximately 
2,000  specific  investment  opportunities. 

Inauguration  of  the  Contact  Clearing  House 
Service  in  Israel  and  the  Philippines  will  provide 
for  a  two-way  exchange  of  investment  oppor- 
tunities between  business  firms  in  the  United 
States  and  those  in  the  two  countries.1 


MSA  Reports  on  Western  Europe's 
Defense  Production 

Western  Europe's  industrial  plant,  mobilized  to 
protect  the  free  world  against  Communist  ag- 
gression, has  rolled  up  a  3-billion-dollar  defense 
production  record  during  the  past  12  months  and 
is  aiming  at  higher  output  goals  in  the  year  ahead, 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency  (Msa)  revealed  in  a 
report  released  on  July  25.2 

Titled  "European  Industrial  Projects,"  the  42- 
page  report  says  the  past  year's  defense  output, 
as  reflected  by  the  countries'  defense  expenditures, 
is  almost  three  times  that  of  1950-51,  when  the 
attack  in  Korea  aroused  the  non- Communist 
world  to  action. 

The  problems  of  restoring  and  expanding  West- 
ern Europe's  industrial  facilities  after  World  War 
II,  with  increased  goals  set  after  Korea,  have 
been  mainly  a  matter  of  European  initiative  and 
responsibility,  according  to  the  report.  However, 
the  mounting  defense  production  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  financial  assistance  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  through  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  and  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  it 
states. 


1  An  explanatory  booklet,  "Contact  Clearing  House  Serv- 
ice," is  available  from  the  Office  of  Small  Business, 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  806  Connecticut  Ave.  NW., 
Washington  25,  D.  C. ;  from  the  42  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  field  offices;  and  from  Msa  field  counselors. 
The  booklet  contains  forms  which  American  firms  may  use 
to  register  their  investment  proposals  with  the  Contact 
Clearing  House  Service  for  circularization  abroad. 

2  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  Information,  Mutual  Security  Agency,  806  Connecti- 
cut Ave.,  NW.,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


A  large  part  of  this  American  aid  has  been 
channeled  through  134  major  industrial  projects — 
most  of  them  requiring  $1,000,000  or  more  in 
dollar  financing — which  have  been  sponsored  by 
Msa  and  its  predecessor,  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration  (Eca)  .  In  these  projects,  the 
Europeans  have  provided  almost  four  times  as 
much  capital  as  has  U.S.  aid. 

These  projects  have  rebuilt  war- ravaged  plants, 
restored  installations  which  for  years  lacked  main- 
tenance, replacement,  and  modernization,  and 
financed  new  ventures  in  industry  in  France,  Italy, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Turkey,  Greece,  Austria,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  Norway,  Portugal,  Iceland, 
Western  Germany,  and  Denmark. 

The  134  major  projects  have  cost  an  estimated 
$2.6  billion  equivalent,  representing  a  capital  out- 
lay by  Europeans  for  plant  expansion  of  more 
than  $2  billion  equivalent  in  their  own  resources 
and  more  than  a  half-billion  dollars  authorized 
under  U.S.  economic  and  defense  support.  These 
dollars  were  used  to  purchase  modern  American 
machinery,  equipment,  and  other  industrial  goods 
and  services  necessary  for  the  industrial  project 
installations. 

The  remaining  equipment  and  supplies  from 
dollar  areas,  essential  to  complete  the  industrial 
projects  now  underway,  will  be  provided  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  the  report  says.  "When 
finally  completed,"  it  concludes,  "these  projects 
will  increase  further  the  defense  production  ca- 
pacity of  the  Western  European  countries  and  in 
time  will  enable  living  standards  to  seek  higher 
levels,  thus  making  a  lasting  contribution  to  the 
economic  and  political  stability  of  the  area." 

The  Msa  report  points  out  that  by  mid-1950, 
Western  Europe  had  largely  achieved  the  produc- 
tion objectives  set  under  the  Marshall  Plan. 
When  Korea  forced  higher  production  goals  ori- 
ented toward  defense,  the  large-scale  industrial 
projects  assumed  even  greater  importance  than 
before.  Industries  basic  to  the  civilian  economy 
are  also  basic  to  rearmament  and  defense,  the  re- 
port notes. 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  Msa-Eca  funds 
authorized  for  the  projects  in  Europe  went  into 
production  of  steel  and  power.  These  and  other 
almost  equally  important  areas  of  industry —  pe- 
troleum refining,  raw  materials  extraction,  and 
transportation  and  communication — which  to- 
gether received  more  than  80  percent  of  the  au- 
thorized dollar  financing,  receive  special  atten- 
tion in  the  Msa  report. 

Some  30  iron  and  steel  projects — six  in  France, 
ten  in  Italy,  two  in  the  United  Kingdom,  six  in 
Austria,  the  others  in  Belgium,  the  Netherlands 
and  Portugal — have  helped  to  more  than  double 
the  total  production  of  steel  since  1947.  Steel 
output  in  calendar  year  1952  was  an  alltime  high, 
25  percent  above  the  prewar  level. 

The  industrial  revival  and  expansion  in  Europe 
since  1947  would  have  been  impossible  without 
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ver-increasing  amounts  of  electric  energy.  In 
ecognition  or  this  need,  the  Msa  report  states, 
lmost  $140  million  of  U.S.  financing  was  approved 
a  31  projects  for  purchase  of  essential  power 
quipment  and  for  American  engineering  services, 
rhile  Europeans  invested  in  these  projects  the 
quivalent  of  $255  million.  These  dollar-aided 
'rojects,  however,  represented  about  8  percent  of 
he  new  electric  power  capacity  installed  in  West- 
rn  Europe  in  the  period  19-49-53. 

Although  a  minimum  of  2  to  5  years  is  necessary 
or  design,  manufacture,  and  installation  of  power 
acilities,  Western  Europe's  generating  capacity 
.as  been  increased  by  nearly  19  million  kilowatts 
a  the  past  4  years.  The  first  of  the  EcA-aided 
ilants  were  in  operation  early  in  1952,  and  com- 
peted plants  have  been  adding  their  new  sources 
f  power  almost  monthly  since  that  time  under 
he  Msa-Eca  industrial  projects  program.  These 
ilants  are  located  in  seven  countries. 

Most  of  the  dollar-aided  power  plants  have 
lodern  American-designed  thermal  units  of  a 
ype  not  previously  installed  in  Europe,  the  Msa 
eport  points  out.  Designed  to  burn  a  low  grade 
f  fuel  which  was  considered  of  little  commercial 
alue,  these  plants  are  of  particular  importance 
o  the  European  economy  oecause  they  increase 
tower  generation  without  a  proportionate  increase 
n  the  use  of  high  cost  fuels,  which  in  many  cases 
rould  have  to  be  imported. 

The  completion  of  the  European  petroleum  re- 
inery  program  is  now  in  sight,  according  to  the 
dsA  report,  and  the  July  1  crude  oil  refining 
apacity  is  four  times  that  of  1948.  As  a  result  of 
he  increased  capacity,  Europe  now  imports  the 
>ulk  of  its  petroleum  requirements  in  the  form  of 
rude  oil  rather  than  refined  products,  thus  being 
.ble  to  cut  its  foreign  currency  outlay  for  oil 
oughly  in  half. 

The  report  also  touches  on  other  major  projects 
n  the  field  of  coal,  iron  ore,  and  potash  mining 
aid  oil  drilling,  in  road  building,  air  transport, 
waterways,  and  harbor  improvement.  Charts  and 
tatistical  tables  cover  all  the  MsA-EcA-aided 
wojects.  Besides  those  mentioned,  other  areas 
;or  these  projects  range  from  pulp  and  paper 
uanufacturing  to  irrigation  and  grain  storage 
!acilities. 


Niree-IVlan  Evaluation  Team 
1*0  Review  Operation  of  the  MSP 

Harold  E.  Stassen,  Director  for  Mutual  Secu- 
rity, on  July  24  announced  the  formation  of  a 
hree-man  evaluation  team  to  assist  him  in  review- 
ng  the  efficiency  and  organization  of  the  Washi- 
ngton staffs  of  agencies  involved  in  the  operation 
)f  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

The  team  is  composed  of  Walter  J.  Finke,  Vice 
President,  Minneapolis  -  Honeywell  Regulator 
Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Leslie  M.  Gravlin, 


Director,  Governmental  Research  Institute,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. ;  and  John  L.  Moore,  Comptroller, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Earlier  this  year,  a  group  of  55  business  and 
financial  leaders  made  a  similar  evaluation  study 
for  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  in  14  Western 
European,  Middle  Eastern,  and  Far  Eastern 
countries. 

The  Washington  study,  Stassen  said,  is  a 
f  ollowup  of  the  overseas  studies  of  the  first  evalua- 
tion group. 

Announcing  the  appointment  of  the  group, 
Stassen  said : 

I  am  grateful  to  Messrs.  Finke,  Gravlin,  and  Moore 
for  agreeing  to  come  to  Washington  and  aid  me  in  stream- 
lining our  operations  in  Washington.  As  a  result  of 
steps  taken  by  President  Eisenhower  to  set  up  more 
orderly  organizational  arrangements  to  develop  and  carry 
out  United  States  foreign  policy,  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  create  a  Washington  staffing  pattern  which  will  achieve 
a  positive  interchange  of  experience  and  coordination  of 
programs  and  strengthen  them  individually  and 
collectively. 

Through  the  work  of  this  three-man  group,  we  can  gain 
the  same  independent,  business  judgment  on  the  Wash- 
ington organization  that  has  been  so  useful  on  our  over- 
seas arrangements  as  a  result  of  the  earlier  evaluation 
study. 

The  three  members  will  report  to  Stassen  on  the 
Washington  organization  with  recommendations 
concerning  necessary  consolidations  as  the  result 
of  the  President's  Executive  order  10458,  trans- 
ferring the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration 
and  other  mutual  security  functions  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security.1 

The  evaluation  team  began  its  studies  last  week 
and  expects  to  conclude  its  report  in  about  a 
month. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy 

Authorizing  the  Loan  of  Certain  Naval  Vessels  to  Cer- 
tain Foreign  Governments.  Report  (To  accompany 
S.  2277).     S.  Rept.  497,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.    3  pp. 

Authorizing  a  Loan  of  Two  Submarines  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Italy  and  a  Small  Aircraft  Carrier  to  the 
Government  of  France.  Report  (To  accompany  S. 
2277) .     H.  Rept.  756,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.     4  pp. 

Inclusion  of  Escape  Clauses  in  Existing  Trade  Agree- 
ments. Message  From  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Transmitting  A  Report  on  the  Inclusion  of 
Escape  Clauses  in  Existing  Trade  Agreements,  Pur- 
suant to  Subsection  (B)  of  Section  6  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  Public  Law  50, 
Eighty-Second  Congress.  H.  Doc.  205,  83d  Cong., 
1st  Sess.    2  pp. 

State  Department — File  Survey.  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  United  States  Senate, 
Eighty-Third  Congress,  First  Session  Pursuant  to  S. 
Res.  40  A  Resolution  Authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  to  Employ  Temporary  Ad- 
ditional Personnel  and  Increasing  the  Limit  of  Ex- 
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1  For  text  of  this  order,  see  Bulletin  of  June  15,  1953, 
p.  854. 
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penditures.  Part  1,  February  4,  5,  and  6,  1953.  SO 
pp. ;  Part  2,  February  16  and  20,  1953.      103  pp. 

Debt  Agreements  With  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
Report  (To  accompany  Executives  D,  E,  F,  and  G, 
Eighty-Third  Congress,  First  session).  S.  Exec. 
Rept.  3,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.     15  pp. 

International  Convention  To  Facilitate  the  Importation  of 
Commercial  Samples  and  Advertising  Material.  Mes- 
sage From  the  President  of  the  United  States  Trans- 
mitting A  Certified  Copy  of  an  International  Con- 
vention To  Facilitate  the  Importation  of  Commer- 
cial Samples  and  Advertising  Material,  Dated  at 
Geneva,  November  7,  1952.  S.  Exec.  Q,  83d  Cong., 
1st  sess.    11  pp. 

Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1953.  Statements 
on  H.  R.  5485  Submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
United  States  Senate,  and  Summary  of  Testimony  on 
Related  Provisions  of  H.  R.  4294  Before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Eighty-Third  Con- 
gress, First  Session.     June  1953.     600  pp. 

Customs  Administration.  Report  (To  accompany  H.  R. 
6584).     H.  Rept.  1046,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.    9  pp. 

Amending  Paragraph  1530  (e)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
Report  (To  accompany  H.  R.  6465).  H.  Rept.  1018, 
83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.    2  pp. 

Amendment  of  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949.  Report  (To  accompany  S.  2487).  S.  Rept. 
686,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  3  pp.;  Report  (To  accom- 
pany H.R.  5742).  H.  Rept.  1021,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
4  pp. 

Customs  Treatment  of  Wood  Dowels.  Report  (To  accom- 
pany H.R.  2763).    H.  Rept.  1044,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

2  pp. 

Expressing  the  Hopes  of  the  American  People  for  the 
Early  Reunification  of  Germany  by  Free  Elections 
and  for  the  Achievement  by  the  People  of  East  Ger- 
many of  Their  Basic  Human  Rights  and  Freedoms. 
Report  (To  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  125).  H.  Rept. 
1024,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.    2  pp. 

Expressing  the  Condemnation  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States  of  Religious  and  Political  Persecution,  Behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Report  (To  accompany  H.  Con. 
Res.  158).     H.  Rept.  1038,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.     2  pp. 

Amending  the  Northern  Pacific  Halibut  Act  of  1937.  Re- 
port (To  accompany  H.R.  6467).  H.  Rept.  1043,  83d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     2  pp. 

Study  of  Critical  Raw  Materials.  Report  (To  accompany 
S.  Res.  143).     S.  Rept.  689,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.     6  pp. 

Requesting  Legislation  for  the  Rehabilitation  and  Eco- 
nomic Support  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Message 
From  the  President  of  the  United  States  Relative 
to  Requesting  Legislation  for  the  Rehabilitation  and 
Economic  Support  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  H.  Doc. 
215,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.     3  pp. 

Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Conference  Report  (To  accom- 
pany H.  R.  5134).  H.  Rept.  1031,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
13  pp. 

Emergency  Famine  Relief  Authority.  Report  (To  accom- 
panv  H.  R.  6016).     H.  Rept.  983,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

3  pp. 

Amending  Section  202  of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  With 
Respect  to  Transmission  or  Sale  of  Electric  Energy 
to  Foreign  Countries.  Report  (To  accompany  S. 
1442).    H.  Rept.  978,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.    7  pp. 

Extending  Certain  Narcotic  Drug  Provisions  to  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Report  (To  accom- 
pany H.R.  5257).     S.  Rept.  678,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

4  pp. 

Revision  of  U.N.  Charter.  Report  (To  accompany  S.  Res. 
126).     S.  Rept.  691,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.    2  pp. 

Emergency  Immigration  Program.  Report  (To  accom- 
pany H.R.  6481).  H.  Rept.  974,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
20  pp. 

Granting  of  Permanent  Residence  to  Certain  Aliens.  Re- 
port (To  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  110).  S.  Rept.  655, 
83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.    3  pp. 
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Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill,  1954.  Report  (To  a 
company  H.R.  6200).  S.  Rept.  677,  83d  Cong.,  1 
sess.    26  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Bill,  1954.  Report  (1 
accompany  H.R.  6391).  H.  Rept.  880,  83d  Cong.,  1 
sess.    13  pp. ;  S.  Rept.  645,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.    15  p 

Estimates  of  Appropriation — Emergency  Migration  Pr 
gram.  Communication  From  the  President  of  tl 
United  States  Transmitting  Estimates  of  Appropri 
tion  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1954,  in  the  Amount  < 
$4,465,000,  To  Carry  Out  the  Emergency  Migratu 
Program  Covered  by  Either  S.  1917  or  H.R.  639 
Bills  Now  Pending  Before  Congress.  S.  Doc.  67,  8c 
Cong.,  1st  sess.    2  pp. 

Permitting  Free  Entry  of  Articles  Imported  From  Foreif 
Countries  for  the  Purpose  of  Exhibition  at  the  Was! 
ington  State  Third  International  Trade  Fair,  Seattl 
Wash.  Report  (To  accompany  H.J.  Res.  293).  ! 
Rept.  635,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.    1  p. 

Emergency  Famine  Assistance  Authority.  Report  (1 
accompany  S.  2249).  S.  Rept.  631,  83d  Cong.,  1; 
sess.    3  pp. 

One- Year  Extension  of  Suspension  of  Duties  on  Met: 
Scrap.  Report  (To  accompany  H.R.  5148).  S.  Rep 
636,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.     4  pp. 

Resolution  To  Seek  a  Durable  Peace.  Report  (To  accor 
pany  S.  Res.  150).  S.  Rept.  620,  83d  Cong.,  1st  ses 
4  pp. 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers  (Reorganization  Plan  N 
9  of  1953).  Report  (To  accompany  H.  Res.  263 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  H.  Rept.  93 
83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.    5  pp. 

Implementation  of  the  Convention  for  the  Preservation  < 
the  Halibut  Fishery  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocea 
and  Bering  Sea.  Report  (To  accompany  S.  2434 
S.  Rept.  613,  83d.  Cong.,  1st  sess.    2  pp. 

Extending  Time  for  Filing  Claims  Under  the  Tradin 
With  the  Enemy  Act.  Report  (To  accompany  ! 
373).     S.  Rept.  615,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.     5  pp. 

Emergency  Migration  Act  of  1953.  Report  (To  accon 
pany  S.  1917).  S.  Rept.  629,  83d  Cong.,  1st  ses 
21pp. 

Making  the  Provisions  of  Section  1362  of  Title  18  Appl 
cable  to  the  Canal  Zone.  Report  (To  accompan 
H.R.  2564).     S.  Rept.  624,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.    3  p] 

Debt  Claims  Under  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  Repoi 
(To  accompany  S.  2231).  S.  Rept.  616,  83d  Con? 
1st  sess.     4  pp. 

Creating  a  Select  Committee  To  Conduct  an  Investigatio 
and  Study  of  the  Seizure  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  an 
Estonia  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
and  Other  Circumstances  Which  Led  to  the  "Incoi 
poration"  of  Those  Countries  Into  the  Soviet  Unioi 
Report  (To  accompany  H.  Res.  346).  H.  Rept.  90! 
83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.    1  p. 

Amending  the  Joint  Resolution  Creating  the  Niagar 
Falls  Bridge  Commission.  Report  (To  accompan 
H.  J.  Res.  253).  S.  Rept.  607,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess 
4  pp. 

Amendment  to  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  c 
1949.  Report  (To  accompany  S.  J.  Res.  97).  I 
Rept.  893,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.     7  pp. 

Control  of  Trade  With  the  Soviet  Bloc.  Interim  Repoi 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  Made  b 
its  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga 
tions  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  40  A  Resolution  Authoi 
izing  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  t 
Employ  Temporary  Additional  Personnel  and  Ir 
creasing  the  Limit  of  Expenditures.  S.  Rept.  606,  83' 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     57  pp. 

Convention  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Halibut  Fisher; 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Bering  Sea 
Report  (To  accompany  Executive  P,  Eighty-thinl 
Congress,  first  session).  S.  Exec.  Rept.  7,  83d  Cong; 
1st  sess.     5  pp. 
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New  U.  S.  Action  Program  for  Human  Rights 


NINTH  SESSION  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
COMMISSION  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS,  APRIL  7-MAY  30 


by  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 


The  Ninth  Session  of  the  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights,  held  at  Geneva  from  April  7  to  May 
30, 1953,  marked  a  significant  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  important  U.N.  organ.  The  session 
began  with  an  announcement  by  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative that  our  Government  did  not  intend  to 
sign  or  ratify  the  Draft  Covenants  on  Human 
Rights,  to  which  the  Commission  had  devoted  vir- 
tually its  entire  attention  since  1948,  and  it  closed 
with  a  preliminary  discussion  of  three  U.S.  draft 
resolutions  for  a  new  action  program.  The  Com- 
mission devoted  6  weeks  of  the  8-week  session  to 
reviewing  two  sections  of  the  Draft  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights ;  it  reorganized  its  Sub- 
commission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination 
and  the  Protection  of  Minorities,  and  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  Subcommission ;  and  it  requested  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  to  forward  the  U.S. 
draft  resolutions  to  member  governments  and  the 
specialized  agencies  for  comment. 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  like  other 
U.N.  organs,  is  broadly  representative  of  the  prin- 
cipal regions  and  political  systems  of  the  world. 
At  the  Ninth  Session  its  18  members  included,  in 
addition  to  the  United  States,  two  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  Chile  and  Uruguay;  four  Middle 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  countries,  Egypt,  India, 
Lebanon,  and  Pakistan;  two  Far  Eastern  coun- 
tries, China  and  the  Philippines;  four  European 
countries,  Belgium,  France,  Sweden,  and  Yugo- 
slavia; two  British  Commonwealth  countries  (in 
addition  to  Pakistan),  Australia  and  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  three  of  the  Soviet  group,  Poland, 
Ukraine,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Ninth  Session 
was  considerably  different  in  composition  from  the 
previous  one :  one  of  the  States,  Greece,  had  been 
replaced  by  the  Philippines ;  and  nine  other  mem- 
bers, including  the  United  States,  were  represented 
by  different  delegates.  In  opening  the  session,  the 
acting  chairman,  Rene  Cassin,  paid  tribute  to  its 
two  former  chairmen  who  had  served  the  Com- 
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mission  with  distinction  and  who  were  no  longer 
participating  in  its  work — Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  (United  States)  and  Charles  Malik 
(Lebanon). 

The  Commission  elected  the  following  officers 
by  a  unanimous  vote:  Mahmoud  Azmi  (Egypt), 
chairman ;  Rene  Cassin  (France) ,  first  vice-chair- 
man; Italo  E.  Perotti  (Uruguay),  second  vice- 
chairman;  and  G.  Kaeckenbeeck  (Belgium), 
rapporteur. 

The  U.S.  delegation  was  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing: representative,  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord; 
principal  adviser,  Philip  Halpern,  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court,  Third  Department;  advis- 
ers, James  Frederick  Green,  deputy  director,  Of- 
fice of  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  and 
Warren  E.  Hewitt,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser, 
Department  of  State. 

Draft  Covenants  on  Human  Rights 

The  session  began  under  unusually  dramatic 
circumstances.  On  April  6,  Secretary  Dulles  in- 
formed the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
that  the  new  administration  considered  that 
treaties  were  not  the  proper  approach  to  the  pro- 
motion of  human  rights  and  that  the  United 
States  would  not  sign  or  ratify  the  Draft  Coven- 
ants on  Human  Rights.1  When  the  Commission 
session  opened  at  Geneva  the  following  day,  the 
U.S.  representative  released  the  text  of  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Dulles  which  set  forth  the  new 
U.S.  position  in  detail.  On  April  8,  the  U.S.  rep- 
resentative, in  an  introductory  statement,  ex- 
plained the  new  U.S.  position  and  outlined  three 
proposals  for  a  new  action  program  that  would 
be  formally  introduced  later — annual  reports, 
studies  on  specific  aspects  of  human  rights,  and 
advisory  services.     Included  in  this  statement  was 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  20,  1953,  p.  592. 
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a  warm  personal  message  from  President  Eisen- 
hower to  the  members  of  the  Commission.2 

A  number  of  representatives  expressed  regret 
and  disappointment  over  this  announcement, 
while  others  voiced  their  appreciation  for  the 
President's  message  and  for  the  frankness  with 
which  the  U.S.  representative  had  spoken.  The 
Commission  then  proceeded,  in  accordance  with 
the  mandate  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  continue 
the  drafting  of  the  Covenants.  As  its  representa- 
tive had  announced,  the  United  States,  as  a  loyal 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  took  part  in  this 
technical  drafting. 


COMPLAINT  MACHINERY 

The  Commission  devoted  its  opening  weeks  to 
a  revision  of  part  IV  of  the  Draft  Covenants, 
containing  machinery  by  which  a  Human  Rights 
Committee  might  consider  complaints  by  States 
Parties  to  the  Covenant.3  Part  IV,  consisting  of 
articles  33  to  59  (now  articles  27  to  48),  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  Human  Rights 
Committee  and  prescribed  its  composition,  elec- 
tion, functions,  procedure,  and  jurisdiction.  This 
complaint  machinery  was  drafted  at  the  1950  and 
1951  sessions  to  apply  to  civil  and  political  rights, 
but  no  decision  was  taken  at  the  1953  session  as  to 
whether  the  machinery  would  also  be  included  in 
the  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social,  and  Cultural 
Rights. 

The  Commission  devoted  special  attention  to 
eliminating  ambiguities  and  inconsistencies  in  the 
text  and  made  a  number  of  improvements.  Ow- 
ing to  divergencies  of  opinion  and  procedural 
difficulties,  however,  the  Commission  deleted  two 
important  articles :  article  43,  providing  that  the 
(members  and  secretary  of  the  proposed  Com- 
mittee should  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and 
immunities,  and  article  53,  providing  for  the  elim- 
ination of  duplication  between  the  Committee  and 
other  U.N.  organs  and  the  specialized  agencies. 
It  also  deleted,  as  superfluous,  article  59  concern- 
ing the  duties  of  the  secretary  of  the  Committee. 

Throughout  the  debates  on  the  implementation 
articles  under  part  IV,  the  Soviet,  Ukrainian,  and 
Polish  delegations  consistently  opposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  complaint  machinery  under  the 
Covenants,  arguing  that  implementation  of  the  ob- 
ligations assumed  should  be  left  to  each  party. 
It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  this  divergence  in 
attitudes  between  the  Soviet  bloc  and  other  states 
which  intended  to  agree  to  an  effective  imple- 
mentation machinery  affected  the  position  of  these 
two  groups  of  states  in  subsequent  debates  on  the 
substantive  articles.  States  which  were  prepared 
to  accept  effective  implementation  were  forced  to 

2  For  text  of  the  Secretary's  letter,  the  President's  mes- 
sage, and  Mrs.  Lord's  statement,  see  Hid.,  April  20,  1953, 
p.  579. 

'  Ibid.,  July  7,  1952,  p.  25. 
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insist  on  realistic  phraseology  in  other  articles,, 
such  as  that  on  the  right  to  suffrage,  in  contrast 
to  the  Soviet  position  favoring  broad,  loosely 
phrased  expressions,  more  appropriate  as  propa- 
ganda slogans  than  as  provisions  of  a  binding 
international  agreement. 

By  far  the  most  significant  decisions  taken  in  the 
revision  of  this  text  related  to  the  controversial 
subject  of  self-determination.  The  first  decision 
concerned  article  40  (originally  article  52),  which 
provides  that  if  a  State  Party  to  the  Covenant  con- 
siders that  another  State  Party  is  not  giving  effect 
to  "a  provision  of  the  Covenant,"  it  may  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  that  State  and  that,  if 
the  matter  is  not  adjusted  satisfactorily,  either 
State  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Committee. 
This  article  had  been  drafted  in  1951,  before  the 
General  Assembly  decided,  in  its  1951-1952  ses- 
sion, that  an  article  on  the  self-determination  of 
nations  and  peoples  (now  article  1)  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Covenant.  The  French  representa- 
tive proposed  that  article  40  be  amended  so  that 
it  would  apply  to  "a  provision  of  the  Covenant 
other  than  those  of  article  1,"  thereby  excluding 
self-determination  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
complaint  machinery.  This  amendment  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  5  in  favor,  10  against,  with  3 
abstentions,  the  United  States  abstaining. 

The  Commission  also  decided  to  add  a  new  arti- 
cle (now  article  48)  regarding  the  special  obliga- 
tions of  States  Parties  which  are  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  any  non-self-governing  ter- 
ritories. The  first  clause  of  the  new  article  pro- 
vided that  these  States  should  report  annually  to 
the  proposed  Committee  on  measures  taken  to  ful- 
fill article  1,  regarding  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. The  second  clause  contained  the  following 
very  broad  obligation : 

The  States  parties  to  this  Covenant,  including  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  any  non- 
self-governing  territory,  undertake,  through  elections, 
plebiscites  or  other  recognized  democratic  means,  pref- 
erably under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  to  deter- 
mine the  political  status  of  such  territory,  should  the 
Committee  make  a  proposal  to  that  effect  and  such  pro- 
posal be  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly.  Such  deci- 
sion shall  be  based  on  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  in- 
habitants of  such  territory  as  expressed  through  their 
political  institutions  or  parties. 

A  third  clause  provided  that  the  States  Parties 
should  report  to  the  Committee  any  violations  of 
the  right  of  peoples  (article  1,  paragraph  3)  to 
"permanent  sovereignty  over  their  natural  wealth 
and  resources." 

This  new  article  was  adopted,  after  a  long  and 
controversial  debate,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  6  with  3 
abstentions,  the  United  States  voting  in  the 
negative. 

Among  the  reasons  which  the  representatives 
of  Australia,  Belgium,  France,  Sweden,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  gave  for 
opposing  this  article  were  the  following:  (1)  it 
was  inadvisable  to  require  annual  reports  on  one 
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article  of  the  Covenant  in  advance  of  any  de- 
cision with  regard  to  reporting  on  the  whole 
Covenant;  (2)  the  second  clause  was  discrimina- 
tory in  that  it  was  limited  to  non-self-governing 
and  trust  territories,  whereas,  as  the  United  States 
pointed  out,  there  were  other  territories  whose 
peoples  desire  free  democratic  elections  and  in- 
dependence; (3)  the  article  transformed  the  pro- 
posed Committee  from  a  quasi-juridical  into  a 
political  one;  and  (4)  the  article  would  make  rati- 
fication difficult  for  the  Administering  Powers. 


NEW  ARTICLES 

The  Commission  then  proceeded  to  debate  sev- 
eral new  articles  for  the  Draft  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights  which  it  had  not  had  time 
to  consider  at  its  1952  Session.  The  U.S.  dele- 
gation voted  in  favor  of  the  first  three  of  these 
new  articles :  political  rights,  rights  of  minorities, 
and  penal  systems.  It  was  unable  to  support, 
however,  four  other  articles :  equal  rights  of  men 
and  women,  an  unnecessary  repetition  of  a  guar- 
antee already  included  in  an  earlier  article;  pro- 
tection of  privacy ;  incitement  to  hatred  and  vio- 
lence ;  and  marriage  and  the  family. 

Right  of  Suffrage  and  Public  Office — The  Com- 
mission, in  deciding  upon  the  insertion  into  the 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  of  a  new 
article  on  elections  and  public  office,  rejected  a 
Soviet  proposal  and  adopted  an  amended  joint- 
proposal  submitted  by  France  and  Yugoslavia. 
The  new  article,  as  proposed  by  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative, would  have  provided  for  a  guarantee 
by  the  State  to  every  citizen  of  the  right  to  take 
part  in  government,  to  elect  and  be  elected,  and 
to  occupy  any  public  office.  Also,  under  this  pro- 
posal there  was  to  be  no  qualification  on  the  right 
to  vote.  In  contrast  to  the  Soviet  formulation  of 
a  State  guarantee,  the  French- Yugoslav  proposal 
referred  to  the  rights  possessed  by  every  citizen 
to  take  part  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  to 
have  equal  access  to  public  service,  and  to  vote 
and  be  elected  af  elections,  with  the  important 
provision,  which  was  lacking  in  the  Soviet  draft, 
that  such  elections  should  "guarantee  the  free 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  electors."  The  Com- 
mission rejected  the  Soviet  concept  of  State-guar- 
anteed political  rights  by  a  vote  of  5  to  7  with  5 
abstentions,  the  United  States  voting  in  the  nega- 
tive. It  then  adopted  the  French- Yugoslav  pro- 
posal, as  amended,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  1  with  7 
abstentions,  the  United  States  voting  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  three  Soviet  delega- 
tions apparently  realized  later  that  they  had  made 
a  mistake  in  appearing  not  to  have  supported 
political  rights  and  opportunities,  even  when  the 
particular  text  was  co-sponsored  by  Yugoslavia ; 
hence,  they  requested  that  they  be  considered  as 
having  voted  affirmatively. 

The  text  of  the  new  article  23  reads  as  follows : 


Every  citizen  shall  have  the  right  and  the  opportunity, 
without  any  of  the  distinctions  mentioned  in  Article  2 
of  this  Covenant  and  without  unreasonable  restrictions: 

(a)  To  take  part  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
directly  or  through  freely  chosen  representatives ; 

(b)  To  vote  and  to  be  elected  at  genuine  periodic 
elections  which  shall  be  by  universal  and  equal  suffrage 
and  shall  be  held  by  secret  ballot,  guaranteeing  the 
free  expression  of  the  will  of  the  electors  ; 

(c)  Of  access,  on  general  terms  of  equality,  to  public 
service  in  his  country. 

Rights  of  Minorities — Proposals  for  this  new 
article  similarly  provoked  a  controversy  over  the 
basic  approach  to  liberty.  The  Soviet  delega- 
tion proposed  an  article  beginning  "The  State 
shall  ensure  to  national  minorities  .  .  .  ."  The 
Yugoslav  delegation  took  an  opposite  but  equally 
extreme  approach :  "Every  person  shall  have  the 
right  to  show  freely  his  membership  of  an  ethnic 
or  linguistic  group  .  .  .  ."  The  Subcommission 
on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of 
Minorities,  placing  the  emphasis  on  limiting 
restrictions  on  minorities,  proposed  that  "Persons 
belonging  to  ethnic,  religious  or  linguistic  minor- 
ities shall  not  be  denied  the  right  .  .  .  ."  After 
the  Soviet  text  was  rejected  and  the  Yugoslav  text 
was  withdrawn,  the  Commission  adopted  the  Sub- 
commission  proposal  by  a  vote  of  12  to  1  with  3 
abstentions,  the  United  States  voting  affirmatively. 

The  text  of  the  new  article  25  reads  as  follows : 

In  those  States  in  which  ethnic,  religious  or  linguistic 
minorities  exist,  persons  belonging  to  such  minorities 
shall  not  be  denied  the  right,  in  community  with  the 
other  members  of  their  group,  to  enjoy  their  own  culture, 
to  profess  and  practise  their  own  religion,  or  to  use  their 
own  language. 

Penal  Systems — A  French  proposal  concerning 
the  rights  of  persons  deprived  of  their  liberty 
was  unanimously  adopted.  The  text  of  the  new 
article  10  reads  as  follows : 

1.  All  persons  deprived  of  their  liberty  shall  be  treated 
with  humanity. 

2.  Accused  persons  shall  be  segregated  from  convicted 
persons,  and  shall  be  subject  to  separate  treatment  appro- 
priate to  their  status  as  unconvicted  persons. 

3.  The  penitentiary  system  shall  comprise  treatment 
directed  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  towards  the  reforma- 
tion and  social  rehabilitation  of  prisoners. 

Equal  Rights  of  Men  and  Women— The  Chilean 
delegation  proposed  an  article  providing  that  the 
States  Parties  "undertake  to  ensure  the  equal  right 
of  men  and  women  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  civil 
and  political  rights."  In  the  rather  incongruous 
debate  which  followed,  three  women  representa- 
tives— Mrs.  Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyay  of  India, 
Mrs.  Agda  Rossel  of  Sweden,  and  Mrs.  Lord  of 
the  United  States — opposed  this  article  while  sup- 
port for  the  article  came  from  many  of  the  men, 
plus  Mrs.  Fryderyka  Kalinowska  of  Poland. 

The  opponents  pointed  out  that  article  2  of  the 
Covenant  already  provided  that  the  civil  and  po- 
litical rights  will  be  respected  and  ensured  "with- 
out distinction  of  any  kind,  such  as  race,  colour, 
sex.  .  .  ."    Repetition  of  this  idea,  they  argued, 
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not  only  would  be  unnecessary  and  confusing,  but 
might  even  weaken  the  effect  of  the  earlier  article. 
A  Swedish  amendment  limiting  the  rights  to  those 
"set  forth  in  this  Covenant"  was  accepted.  The 
amended  Chilean  text  was  then  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  10  to  4  with  3  abstentions,  the  United  States 
voting  negatively. 
The  new  article  3  reads  as  follows : 

The  States  Parties  to  the  Covenant  undertake  to  en- 
sure the  equal  right  of  men  and  women  to  the  enjoyment 
of  all  civil  and  political  rights  set  forth  in  this  Covenant. 

Right  of  Privacy — The  Philippine  delegation 
introduced  a  new  article,  based  upon  the  broad 
language  of  article  12  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Eights,  providing  that  no  one 
should  be  subjected  to  "arbitrary  or  unlawful  in- 
terference with  his  privacy,  home,  or  correspond- 
ence, nor  to  attacks  upon  his  honour  and  reputa- 
tion." Judge  Halpern,  speaking  for  the  U.S. 
delegation,  pointed  out  that  it  was  difficult  to  state 
the  first  part  of  the  proposal  in  legal  terms  that 
would  be  acceptable  under  all  systems  of  juris- 
prudence. He  urged  that  the  proposal  be  limited 
to  the  prohibition  of  arbitrary  interference  by 
public  authorities  and  that  interference  by  private 
citizens  be  left  to  the  domestic  law  of  each  country. 
As  to  the  second  part  of  the  proposal,  Judge  Hal- 
pern  urged  that  the  prohibition  be  limited  to  "un- 
warranted" attacks ;  otherwise  the  clause  could  be 
invoked  by  an  ill-intentioned  government  as  a  jus- 
tification for  suppressing  the  free  expression  of 
public  opinion.  In  an  effort  to  meet  this  objec- 
tion, the  word  "unlawful"  was  inserted  before  the 
word  "attacks"  so  that  only  "unlawful"  attacks  on 
honor  and  reputation  were  forbidden. 

The  amended  text  of  new  article  17 — adopted 
by  a  vote  of  12  to  0  with  4  abstentions,  the  United 
States  abstaining — reads  as  follows : 

1.  No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  or  unlawful 
interference  with  his  privacy,  home  or  correspondence, 
nor  to  unlawful  attacks  on  his  honour  and  reputation. 

2.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  the  protection  of  the  law 
against  such  interference  or  attacks. 

Incitement  to  Hatred  or  Violence — The  Com- 
mission considered  a  proposal  of  its  Subcommis- 
sion  regarding  national,  racial,  or  religious  hos- 
tility and  amended  the  proposal  to  provide  for 
incitement  to  hatred  as  well  as  to  violence.  It 
adopted  the  revised  article  by  a  vote  of  11  to  3 
with  3  abstentions,  the  United  States  voting  in 
the  negative.  Judge  Halpern  and  others,  while 
deploring  the  sort  of  propaganda  at  which  this 
article  was  directed,  expressed  fear  that  such  an 
article,  with  the  addition  of  the  word  "hatred," 
might  be  used  to  justify  suppression  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press. 

The  debate  on  this  article  illustrated  clearly 
that  those  who  shared  the  Anglo-American  tra- 
dition had  a  very  different  concept  of  the  nature  of 
freedom  and  of  the  function  of  government  from 


that  held  by  other  countries.  The  Anglo-Ameri- 
can view  was  that  government  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  freedom  of  expression 
only  in  extreme  cases,  whereas  other  countries 
entertained  the  paternalistic  view  that  the  gov- 
ernment ought  to  "protect"  the  citizen  against 
evil  or  objectionable  ideas.  The  divergence  of 
philosophy  illustrated  by  this  article  shows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  agree  upon  a  universally  accept- 
able formulation  of  the  nature  of  freedom. 

The  text  of  the  new  article  26  reads  as  follows : 

Any  advocacy  of  national,  racial  or  religious  hostility 
that  constitutes  an  incitement  to  hatred  and  violence 
shall  be  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the  State. 

Marriage  and  the  Family — The  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women  during  its  1953  session  recom- 
mended that  article  16  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion, relating  to  the  right  to  marry  and  found  a 
family,  be  included  in  the  Covenant.  Objection 
was  made  that  laws  and  customs  differed  so  greatly 
in  this  field  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  draft  a 
satisfactory  article  for  a  treaty.  The  long  debate 
on  this  controversial  subject  demonstrated  the 
great  difficulty  of  writing  a  satisfactory  text  on 
marriage  and  the  family  for  inclusion  in  a  treaty 
on  human  rights  that  would  be  consistent  with 
the  various  profoundly  different  religious  faiths, 
cultures,  and  legal  systems. 

The  revised  text  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  10 
to  0  with  7  abstentions,  the  United  States  abstain- 
ing.    The  new  article  22  reads  as  follows : 

1.  The  family  is  the  natural  and  fundamental  group 
unit  of  society  and  is  entitled  to  protection  by  society 
and  the  State. 

2.  The  right  of  men  and  women  of  marriageable  age  to 
marry  and  to  found  a  family  shall  be  recognized. 

3.  No  marriage  shall  be  entered  into  without  the  free 
and  full  consent  of  the  intending  spouses. 

4.  The  legislation  of  the  States  Parties  to  this  Cove- 
nant shall  be  directed  towards  equality  of  rights  and 
responsibilities  for  the  spouses  as  to  marriage,  during 
marriage  and  at  its  dissolution.  In  the  last-mentioned 
case  the  law  shall  lay  down  special  measures  for  the 
protection  of  any  children  of  the  marriage. 

The  Commission  rejected  a  Soviet  proposal  re- 
questing the  General  Assembly  to  review  its  reso- 
lution calling  for  two  separate  Covenants  rather 
than  a  single  Covenant.  The  vote  was  6  in  favor, 
9  against  (including  the  United  States),  and  1 
abstention.  The  Commission  did  not  have  time 
to  review  part  V  of  the  Draft  Covenants  on  re- 
porting procedures,  proposed  new  articles  for  the 
Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural 
Rights,  the  federal-state  article,  a  reservations 
article,  and  the  final  clauses.  Neither  Covenant 
was  completed  at  this  session.  Both  Covenants 
now  lack  a  federal-state  clause,  a  reservations 
article,  and  final  clauses;  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural 
Rights,  the  proposed  new  articles  and  implemen- 
tation machinery  remain  for  consideration. 

The  U.S.  delegation  expressed  regret  that  lack 
of  time  prevented  the  Commission  from  consider- 
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r  the  inclusion  of  a  federal-state  clause  in  the 
aft  Covenants.  At  the  previous  session,  the 
>resentatives  of  Australia,  India,  and  the 
lited  States-  had  jointly  submitted  a  federal- 
te  article  which  would  provide  that  the  Cove- 
at  "shall  not  operate  so  as  to  bring  within  the 
•isdiction  of  the  federal  authority  of  a  federal 
ite  .  .  .  any  of  the  matters  referred  to  in 
s  Covenant  which,  independently  of  the  Cove- 
nt,  would  not  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
leral  authority."  A  federal-state  article  has 
sn  considered  necessary  by  governments  of  fed- 
il  states  because  of  the  special  constitutional 
)blems  involved  regarding  the  division  of 
svers  between  the  national  government  and  the 
rernments  of  the  states  or  provinces,  and  the 
jet  which  ratification  of  a  treaty  such  as  the 
venants  on  Human  Rights  would  have  on  this 
dsion  of  powers.  The  U.S.  delegation  was  pre- 
red  to  support  the  inclusion  of  a  federal-state 
icle  in  the  Draft  Covenants,  if  time  had  per- 
tted  a  debate,  on  the  grounds  that  such  an  arti- 
is  essential  for  other  federal  states  in  the 
lited  Nations,  even  though  the  United  States  it- 
IE  does  not  intend  to  sign  or  ratify  the  Covenants. 


icommission  on   Discrimination  and   Minorities 

For  the  first  time  since  1950,  having  been  pre- 
;upied  with  the  Draft  Covenants  at  its  previous 

0  sessions,  the  Commission  reviewed  the  work  of 
Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimi- 
iion  and  the  Protection  of  Minorities.  This 
bcommission,  established  in  1947,  has  been  com- 
$ed  of  12  individual  experts,  including  Jona- 
in  Daniels  of  the  United  States. 

rhe  Commission  first  reviewed  13  draft  resolu- 
ns  submitted  by  the  Subcommission  in  its  1951 

1  1952  sessions;  6  on  discrimination;  4  on  mi- 
rities;  and  3  on  general  subjects. 

Four  of  the  resolutions  on  discrimination 
apted  by  the  Commission,  with  the  concur- 
lce  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  dealt  with  general 
asures  to  prevent  discrimination.  One  reso- 
ion  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  collect 
I  make  available  anti-discrimination  provi- 
ns,  in  particular  those  formulated  under  the 
ague  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations,  to 
ve  as  precedents  when  constitutional  or  statu- 
y  provisions  are  to  be  elaborated.  A  second 
■ommended  that  members  of  the  United  Nations 
dew  their  national  legislation  and  administra- 
e  practices  with  a  view  to  abolishing  all  meas- 
js  of  discrimination.  A  third  resolution  pro- 
led  for  increased  coordination  of  the  activities 
international  nongovernmental  organizations 
combatting  discrimination.  A  fourth  resolu- 
n  recommended  action  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
n  against  persons  born  out  of  wedlock. 
The  Commission  rejected  a  proposal  that 
*esco  be  invited  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
Toneous  views  concerning  religion"  and  to  pre- 


pare suggestions  clarifying  misunderstandings  of 
any  religions  by  the  adherents  of  any  other  re- 
ligions. A  representative  of  Unesco  stated  that 
the  organization  did  not  wish  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  proposed  studies.  The  draft  resolution  was 
rejected  by  the  unusual  vote  of  0  in  favor,  8  against 
(including  the  United  States) ,  with  8  abstentions. 

The  Commission  adopted  a  resolution  request- 
ing the  General  Assembly  to  reiterate  its  appeal 
to  governments  to  accelerate  ratifications  or  ad- 
herences  to  the  Genocide  Convention.  The  vote 
was  11  to  0  with  3  abstentions,  including  the 
United  States. 

The  Commission  devoted  considerable  time  to 
discussion  of  a  definition  of  the  term  "minority" 
and  to  several  interim  measures  proposed  by  the 
Subcommission  for  the  protection  of  minorities. 
The  more  the  debate  progressed,  the  more  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  Commission  could  not 
agree  on  the  proposed  definition.  The  Commis- 
sion ultimately  decided  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  merely  to  note  the  results  of 
the  work  of  the  Subcommission  "with  apprecia- 
tion" and  to  request  the  Subcommission  to  proceed 
with  its  work  in  this  field. 

The  Commission  also  adopted,  with  U.S.  sup- 
port, resolutions  recommending  that  special  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  protection  of  any  minority  in 
the  establishment  of  new  States  or  of  new  bound- 
ary lines  between  States,  and  that  the  Secretary- 
General  keep  an  up-to-date  collection  of  provi- 
sions for  the  protection  of  minorities. 

Two  resolutions  of  a  general  character  were  ap- 
proved, with  U.S.  support,  one  recommending  that 
technical  assistance  services  be  extended  to  aid 
members  of  the  United  Nations  to  combat  discrim- 
ination, and  the  second  requesting  the  Secretary- 
General  to  prepare  a  publication  containing  an 
account  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  with 
regard  to  discrimination  and  minorities.  Two 
other  draft  resolutions  relating  to  the  relevant 
work  of  Unesco  were  not  acted  upon  by  the  Com- 
mission, after  the  representative  of  Unesco  had 
stated  that  the  organization  would  devote  a  spe- 
cial chapter  of  its  report  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  to  its  work  in  the  field  of  discrimi- 
nation and  minorities. 

The  Subcommission's  program  of  future  work 
was  approved  by  the  Commission,  after  consid- 
erable controversy  and  the  adoption  of  several 
amendments.  The  program  includes  studies  on 
discrimination  in  the  fields  of  education,  employ- 
ment and  occupation,  political  rights,  religious 
rights  and  practices,  residence  and  movement,  im- 
migration and  travels,  the  right  to  choose  a  spouse, 
and  enjoyment  of  family  rights,  as  well  as  meas- 
ures for  the  cessation  of  any  advocacy  of  national, 
racial,  or  religious  hostility  that  constitutes  an  in- 
citement to  hatred  and  violence.  The  vote  was 
10  to  1,  with  5  abstentions.  The  U.S.  delegation 
abstained  because  it  felt  that  much  of  the  pro- 
posed  program    in   the   field    of   discrimination 
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would  duplicate  work  already  undertaken  by 
other  U.N.  organs  or  the  specialized  agencies. 
The  United  States  further  noted  that  provision 
for  studies  of  measures  to  combat  incitement  to 
hatred  and  violence — the  Commission  amended 
the  Subcommission  text,  as  it  had  done  in  the  case 
of  the  new  Covenant  article,  to  include  the  word 
"hatred" — would  constitute  a  dangerous  threat  to 
the  free  exchange  of  ideas. 

The  Commission  concluded  its  consideration 
of  this  item  with  a  reorganization  of  the  Subcom- 
mission. It  invited  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  provide  that  the  Subcommission  meet 
annually  in  a  3-week  session  and  that  the  next 
session  be  convened  in  January  1954.  The  Com- 
mission elected  the  following  to  serve  in  the 
Subcommission  until  December  31,  1956 :  Charles 
D.  Ammoun  (Lebanon)  ;  Jorge  Bocobo  (Philip- 
pines) ;  P.  Chatenet  (France)  ;  Nikolai  P. 
Emelyanov  (U.S.S.R.)  ;  R.  Hiscocks  (U.K.); 
Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord  (U.S.)  ;  R.  Masani  (India)  ; 
M.  A.  Mohammed  (Egypt)  ;  H.  Roy  (Haiti)  ; 
H.  Santa-Cruz  (Chile);  Max  Sorensen  (Den- 
mark) ;  Joseph  Winiewicz  (Poland). 

U.S.  Proposals  for  an  Action  Program 

The  Commission  devoted  less  than  8  hours  to 
consideration  of  the  new  U.S.  proposals  for  an 
action  program,  but  this  brief  debate  may  affect 
the  future  work  of  the  United  Nations  concerning 
human  rights  more  than  any  other  action  taken 
at  the  Ninth  Session. 

In  my  opening  speech,  as  indicated  previously, 
I  outlined  three  proposals  that  our  Government 
felt  were  best  suited  to  furthering  the  Commis- 
sion's task  of  promoting  human  rights.  For 
several  weeks  thereafter,  our  delegation  discussed 
these  proposals  on  the  basis  of  informal  working 
papers  in  private  conversations  with  other  dele- 
gations, representatives  of  the  nongovernmental 
organizations,  and  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office,  Unesco,  and  the  World 
Health  Organization.  These  consultations  were 
of  great  value  to  us  in  perfecting  the  three  draft 
resolutions,  which  incorporated  many  of  the  com- 
ments and  suggestions  we  received. 

The  three  draft  resolutions  may  be  summarized 
briefly  as  follows : 

1.  Each  member  of  the  United  Nations  should 
transmit  each  year  a  report  on  results  achieved 
and  difficulties  encountered  in  the  promotion  and 
development  of  human  rights,  for  consideration 
by  the  Commission;  member  governments  might 
be  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  their  reports  by 
an  advisory  body  of  experienced  and  competent 
persons ;  and  the  Commission  should  consider  these 
annual  reports  and  submit  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  such  comments  and  conclusions 
thereon  as  it  might  deem  appropriate. 

2.  The  Commission  should  initiate  studies  of 


specific  aspects  of  human  rights  on  a  worldwide 
basis  and  at  each  session  should  select  a  specific 
subject  or  subjects  for  study,  assisted  by  an  expert 
adviser  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General.  The 
expert  advisers  should  have  access  to  information 
from  member  governments,  specialized  agencies, 
and  nongovernmental  organizations  and  to  all 
other  information  in  the  possession  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General, including  communications  received 
by  the  United  Nations  concerning  human  rights. 

3.  The  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agen- 
cies should  provide  technical  assistance  and  ad- 
visory services  in  the  whole  field  of  human  rights, 
including  freedom  of  information,  participation 
in  government  and  civic  affairs,  and  prevention 
of  discrimination  and  protection  of  minorities. 

On  May  19  the  Commission,  just  before  begin- 
ning its  debate  on  the  reports  of  the  Subcommis- 
sion, decided  to  hear  the  statement  of  the  U.S. 
representative  introducing  the  three  draft  resolu- 
tions.4 In  this  statement  I  pointed  out  that,  oi 
all  the  functional  and  regional  commissions  es- 
tablished by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  was  the  only 
one  that  has  been  limited  almost  entirely  to  the 
drafting  of  international  instruments,  and  that 
the  time  had  come,  now  that  the  completion  of  the 
Covenants  was  in  sight,  for  this  Commission,  like 
the  Social  Commission  and  others,  to  turn  its  at] 
tention  to  the  practical  problems  of  helping  all 
governments  and  peoples  to  move  ahead  in  thd 
advancement  of  their  well-being.  I  noted  that  ouij 
three  proposals  are  not  entirely  new  in  scope,  than 
they  are  merely  an  outline  of  an  action  program 
that  this  program  is  experimental  in  character] 
that  the  three  proposals  do  not  in  any  way  exhaust) 
the  possibilities  for  action  by  the  Commission,  and 
that  the  initiation  of  this  program  would  help  ren 
turn  the  Commission  to  the  broad  and  construc-i 
tive  work  for  which  it  was  originally  intended 
With  regard  to  the  last  point,  I  pointed  out  that 
because  the  Commission  has  been  preoccupied  with, 
the  drafting  of  the  Covenants,  many  of  the  acj 
tivities  with  which  it  could  otherwise  have  beer) 
concerned — such  as  freedom  of  information! 
forced  labor,  slavery,  and  prisoners  of  war — have 
had  to  be  performed  by  other,  ad  hoc  bodies. 

After  presenting  a  detailed  explanation  of  eacn 
of  the  draft  resolutions,  I  concluded  as  follows : 

It  is  our  profound  hope  that  these  draft  resolutions) 
will  help  to  enable  the  Commission — and  the  world — to 
move  forward  toward  the  goals  laid  down  in  the  Chartel 
and  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  W< 
believe  that  this  three-point  program  can  be  effective  iij 
advancing  human  rights  in  our  time. 

There  was  time  for  only  a  brief  and  inconclu- 
sive debate  on  the  first  draft  resolution,  con-j 
cerning  annual  reports.     A  number  of  amend-: 

4  For  texts  of  Mrs.  Lord's  statement  and  the  three  draf 
resolutions,  see  ibid.,  June  15,  1953,  p.  842.  Also  avail 
able  as  Department  of  State  publication  5124. 
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ments  were  submitted,  and  our  delegation  issued 
two  revised  texts  to  take  account  of  those  intro- 
duced by  the  representatives  of  France  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Both  during  our  private  consultations  and  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  a  number  of  representa- 
tives expressed  interest  in  the  U.S.  proposals  and 
asked  questions  or  made  suggestions  that  will  re- 
quire careful  consideration.  There  seemed  to  be 
at  least  four  major  objections  to  the  proposed 
new  action  program : 

1.  The  Soviet  representative  charged  that  the 
U.S.  delegation  proposed  to  "jettison"  the  Draft 
Covenants,  just  as  they  were  nearing  completion, 
in  favor  of  its  own  proposals.  Our  delegation 
replied  that  it  had  not  tried  to  block  the  work  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Draft  Covenants,  that  it 
had  participated  in  that  work,  and  that  its  pro- 
posed new  program  was  designed  to  supplement 
and  expand  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
field  of  human  rights. 

2.  Several  representatives  questioned  the  legal 
basis  of  the  U.S.  proposals,  and  the  Soviet  rep- 
resentatives asserted  that  they  violated  article  2 
(7)  of  the  Charter,  concerning  the  domestic  juris- 
diction of  member  states.  The  U.S.  delegation 
replied  that  its  proposed  action  program  was  based 
upon  article  55  of  the  Charter,  which  states  that 
"the  United  Nations  shall  promote  .  .  .  uni- 
versal respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  .  .  .,"  and  article  56, 
by  which  "All  Members  pledge  themselves  to  take 
joint  and  separate  action  in  cooperation  with  the 
Organization  for  the  achievement  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  Article  55."  It  was  also  noted  that 
the  proposals  were  consistent  with  article  62  of  the 
Charter,  concerning  the  functions  and  powers  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

3.  Some  representatives  asked  how  members  of 
the  United  Nations  could  be  requested  to  transmit 
annual  reports  on  progress  made  in  the  promo- 
tion of  human  rights,  and  how  the  Commission 
could  be  expected  to  appraise  that  progress,  with- 
out any  criteria  being  established  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes progress.  The  U.S.  delegation  replied 
that  the  goals  and  criteria  were  set  forth  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  that 
the  Commission  would  not  pass  judgment  on  the 
governments  submitting  the  annual  reports  but 
would  use  the  reports  as  sources  of  information  in 
considering  measures  which  should  be  taken  in 
promoting  human  rights.  We  pointed  out  that 
this  program  would  merely  involve  the  kind  of 
reports  that  many  governments  were  now  sub- 
mitting to  the  Yearbook  on  Human  Rights?  and 
that  the  debates  in  the  Commission  on  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  human  rights  would  be  simi- 
lar to  those  undertaken  each  year  by  the  Social 


Commission  in  the  social  field  and  the  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in 
the  economic  field. 

4.  The  view  was  expressed  that  our  proposals 
for  annual  reports  would  place  an  excessive  bur- 
den on  governments  and  that  far  more  detailed 
procedures  would  be  required  if  the  proposed  sys- 
tem of  reporting  and  special  studies  were  to  func- 
tion successfully.  The  U.S.  delegation  replied 
that  the  three  draft  resolutions  were  merely  an 
outline  of  a  program  and  that,  after  they  had 
been  debated  and  revised,  these  procedures  could 
be  perfected  as  the  program  developed. 

After  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  Com- 
mission would  not  have  sufficient  time  to  give 
thorough  consideration  to  the  draft  resolution 
on  annual  reports  before  taking  a  vote,  the  Com- 
mission decided  to  ask  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  transmit  all  three  draft  resolutions, 
together  with  proposed  amendments  and  records 
of  the  debate,  to  member  governments  and  spe- 
cialized agencies  for  comment  by  October  1,  1953.6 
The  vote  was  13  to  3  (Poland,  Ukraine,  and 
U.S.S.R.),  with  1  abstention. 

Communications 

The  subject  of  communications,  always  a  contro- 
versial one,  arose  on  several  different  occasions 
at  this  session.  At  the  present  time  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  review  communications  from  indi- 
viduals and  groups ;  at  each  session  it  merely  takes 
note  of  the  distribution  of  lists  of  the  communica- 
tions received  by  the  Secretary-General. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  complaint  ma- 
chinery for  the  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  the  Commission  debated  an  amendment 
to  article  52  (now  article  40)  submitted  by  Chile 
and  India  providing  that  the  Covenant  Commit- 
tee should  have  the  right  to  receive  and  consider 
communications  from  (a)  selected  nongovern- 
mental organizations  and  (b)  persons  or  groups  of 
persons  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  Party, 
provided  that  they  have  the  support  of  one  of 
these  nongovernmental  organizations.  Clause 
(a)  was  rejected  on  a  tie  vote  of  7  to  7  with  4  ab- 
stentions, and  clause  (b)  was  rejected  by  7  to  9, 
with  2  abstentions,  the  United  States  voting  nega- 
tively on  both  occasions. 

A  second  attempt  was  made,  in  connection  with 
article  53,  to  empower  the  proposed  Committee 
to  consider  communications.  Article  53  had  pro- 
vided that  the  Committee  should  not  deal  with 
any  matter  "(a)  for  which  any  organ  or  special- 
ized agency  of  the  United  Nations  competent  to 
do  so  has  established  a  special  procedure  by  which 
the  States  concerned  are  governed  or  (b)  with 
which    the    International    Court    of    Justice    is 


6  For  text  of  the  U.  S.  contribution  to  the  1951  Yearbook, 
see  ibid.,  Feb.  2, 1953,  p.  178. 
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6  On  July  10,  the  Social  Committee  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  accepted  this  proposal,  revised  to 
read  "as  far  as  possible  by  October  1,  1953."  The  vote 
was  16  to  2  (Poland,  U.S.S.R.),  with  no  abstentions. 
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seized.  .  .  ."  The  Yugoslav  representative  pro- 
posed an  amendment  virtually  nullifying  this 
text  and  accepted  a  Chinese  amendment  to  add 
the  following : 

No  provision  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  construed  as  pre- 
venting the  Committee  from  dealing  with  any  matter  con- 
cerning the  alleged  violation  of  human  rights  by  a  State 
whenever  international  instruments  to  which  such  State 
is  a  party,  other  than  the  present  Covenant,  recognize  the 
competence  of  the  Committee  to  examine  complaints  from 
other  States  parties  to  the  said  instrument  or  from  sources 
other  than  States. 

The  phrase  "sources  other  than  States"  was  in- 
tended to  permit  the  proposed  Committee,  if  au- 
thorized to  do  so  by  another  instrument  or  per- 
haps by  a  protocol  to  the  Covenant,  to  examine 
communications  from  individuals  and  nongov- 
ernmental organizations. 

The  revised  Yugoslav  amendment  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  7  in  favor,  9  against  (including  the 
United  States),  with  no  abstentions.  Because  of 
the  controversy  provoked  by  this  amendment  and 
some  confusion  over  procedure,  as  indicated  pre- 
viously, article  53  was  afterward  rejected  entirely. 

Later  in  the  session,  in  considering  its  future 
work  in  connection  with  the  United  States  pro- 
posals, the  Commission  debated  a  draft  resolution 
submitted  by  Egypt,  India,  the  Philippines,  and 
Uruguay  by  which  the  Commission  would  be  per- 
mitted to  consider  communications  and  to  forward 
its  recommendations  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  It  decided,  however,  not  to  take  any  de- 
cision on  the  draft  resolution,  by  a  vote  of  5  in 
favor,  9  against,  with  2  abstentions,  the  United 
States  voting  negatively. 

In  preparing  its  second  proposal  for  an  action 
program,  concerning  studies  of  specific  aspects  of 
human  rights,  the  U.S.  delegation  sought  to  take 
account  of  the  desire  of  other  delegations,  as  re- 
flected in  the  debates  and  votes  in  the  Commission, 
and  of  nongovernmental  organizations  that  com- 
munications from  individuals  and  groups  should 
receive  some  kind  of  attention  from  the  United 
Nations.  At  the  same  time,  our  delegation  re- 
affirmed the  position  taken  at  previous  sessions 
against  any  procedure  that  would  enable  propa- 
gandists to  promote  their  causes  and  irresponsible 
persons  to  air  their  grievances  in  the  U.N.  body. 
The  U.S.  delegation  proposed,  in  its  second  draft 
resolution,  that  the  expert  advisers,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  studies,  should  have  access  to,  inter 
alia,  communications  received  by  the  United  Na- 
tions concerning  human  rights.  Thus  these  com- 
munications would  be  used  by  an  expert  adviser, 
under  strict  safeguards,  only  as  part  of  the  mass 
of  raw  material  available  for  his  study. 

The  Ninth  Session  of  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  was  chiefly  significant  for  the  fact 
that  there  was  placed  before  the  Commission  a 
new  program  providing  for  practical  measures 
which  might  be  taken  by  the  Commission  in  pro- 
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moting  more  widespread  observance  of  human 
rights  throughout  the  world.  A  hopeful  begin- 
ning was  made  by  the  Commission  in  its  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  first  proposal,  concerning  annual 
reports.  I  feel  certain  that  once  this  new  pro- 
gram has  been  fully  discussed,  revised,  and 
adopted,  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  will 
then  begin  to  play  a  more  effective  and  helpful  role 
in  assisting  Governments  and  peoples  to  attain  the 
goals  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  in  the  field 
of  human  rights. 

•  Mrs.  Lord,  author  of  the  above  article,  is  U.S.\ 
representative  on  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human! 
Rights. 


United  Nations  Day,  1953 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  provides  the  peoples  of 
the  world  with  an  organization  through  which  interna-: 
tional  differences  in  the  economic  and  political  fields  cam 
be  peacefully  resolved ;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  the  United  Nations  is  greater 
than  ever  before,  and  its  success  depends  on  the  extent  to 
which  its  members  give  it  support ;  and 

Whereas  the  expression  of  our  faith  in  and  support  of 
the  United  Nations  will  encourage  and  bring  hope  to  the| 
peoples  of  other  nations  who  are  also  working  toward  a 
true  peace  with  freedom  and  justice  for  all ;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
has  declared  that  October  24,  the  anniversary  of  the  entry, 
into  force  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  should  be  dedi- 
cated each  year  to  the  dissemination  of  information  con-! 
cerning  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of  the  United! 
Nations : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  urge  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  to  observe  Saturday,  October  24,  1953,; 
as  United  Nations  Day  by  sending  messages  to  friends,! 
relatives,  and  associates  in  other  member  countries  of 
the  United  Nations,  by  learning  more  about  the  United 
Nations  and  its  members,  and  by  expressing  their  confi- 
dence in  the  United  Nations,  their  friendship  for  other 
peoples,  and  their  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  peace 
and  justice  through  the  efforts  of  men  of  good  will. 

I  also  call  upon  the  officials  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  Governments,  the  United  States  Committee  for 
United  Nations  Day,  representatives  of  civic,  educational, 
and  religious  organizations,  agencies  of  the  press,  radio, 
television,  motion  pictures,  and  other  communications 
media,  and  all  citizens  to  cooperate  in  appropriate  oih 
servance  of  this  day  throughout  our  country. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  thirty-first  day  of 
July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

[seal]  and  fifty-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 


seventy-eighth. 


/^)  (_jL9^L^C~Zu(j~<>c^  A^io^, 


By  the  President: 
John  Foster  Dulles 

Secretary  of  State 


1  No.  3026 ;  18  Fed.  Reg.  4589. 
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U.S.  Delegations 

to  International  Conferences 

Congress  of  Zoology 

The  Department  of  State  on  July  31  announced  (press 
release  411)  that  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  XlVth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Zoology  which  will  be  convened  at 
the  University  of  Copenhagen,  Copenhagen,  August  5-12, 
will  be  as  follows : 

Delegates 

Karl  P.  Schmidt,  Ph.  D.,  Chairman,  Chief  Curator  of 
Zoology,  Chicago  Natural  History  Museum 

E.  R.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  Alternate  Chairman,  Professor  of 
Zoology,  University  of  Kansas 

E.  R.  Mayr,  Ph.  D.,  Curator,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Gotthold  Steiner,  Ph.  D.,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils 
and  Agricultural  Engineering,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

Emil  Witschi,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology,  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa 

The  quinquennial  congresses  in  this  series  are  organized 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  problems  of  general  zoology 
and  to  bring  together  zoologists  from  all  over  the  world 
for  the  exchange  of  the  results  of  recent  research  in  such 
fields  as  genetics  of  populations,  animal  husbandry,  and 
control  of  pests.  The  first  such  congress  was  held  in 
1889;  the  last,  in  1948  at  Paris.  These  congresses  are 
held  under  the  sponsorship  of  a  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Biological  Sciences,  a  quasi-govern- 
mental organization  to  which  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Research  Council  adheres  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States. 

During  the  forthcoming  meeting  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  at  least  20  sections  for  the  discussion  of 
specialized  topics  in  the  general  field  of  zoology.  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  XlVth  Congress,  a  colloquium  will 
be  held  by  the  International  Commission  on  Zoological 
Nomenclature. 


U.S.  Transmits  Final  Report 
on  Puerto  Rico  to  U.N. 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  dated  August  5 

The  U.S.  mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  Au- 
gust 5  transmitted  to  the  United  Nations  for  the 
last  time  a  report  on  Puerto  Rico  as  a  non-self-gov- 
erning territory  under  article  73  (e)  of  the  charter. 
The  report  covers  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1952.  A  limited  number  of  copies  are  available  at 
the  U.N.  press  documents  office. 

A  new  constitution  establishing  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Eico  entered  into  force  on  July 
25,  1952.  The  United  States  notified  the  Secre- 
tary-General on  January  19, 1953,  that  in  the  light 
of  Puerto  Rico's  new  constitutional  status  the 
United  States  no  longer  considers  it  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  submit  information  under  article 
73(e).1  Subsequently,  on  March  23,  1953,  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary-General  copies  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion and  other  documents  pertaining  to  the  Com- 
monwealth's new  self-governing  status.2 

1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  9,  1953,  p.  229. 

2  Ibid.,  Apr.  20,  1953,  p.  584. 
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U.N.  Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  July  31  confirmed  the  followiag  as  U.S. 
representatives  to  the  eighth  session  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  to  serve  no  longer  than  December  31,  1953: 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
James  F.  Byrnes 
Mrs.  Frances  Payne  Bolton 
James  P.  Richards 

Alternate  representatives: 

Archibald  J.  Carey,  Jr. 
James  David  Zellerbach 
Henry  Ford  II 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Mayo 
Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 

U.S.  Representative  on  ICAO  Council 

The  White  House  announced  on  July  22  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  appointed  Harold  A.  Jones  to  be  U.S.  repre- 
sentative on  the  Council  of  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography  1 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Full  Employment.  Implementation  of  full  employment 
and  balance-of-payments  policies.  Replies  of  govern- 
ments to  the  questionnaire  on  full  employment,  the 
balance  of  payments,  and  economic  trends,  objectives 
and  policies  in  1952  and  1953,  submitted  under  resolu- 
tion 520  B  (VI)  of  the  General  Assembly  and  resolu- 
tions 221  E  (IX),  290  (XI)  and  371  B  (XIII)  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  Contents:  Australia, 
Belgium,  Chile  (Reply  to  part  B),  Czechoslovakia 
(Reply  to  part  A),  Ecuador  (Reply  to  part  B),  Laos 
(Reply  to  part  A).  E/2408/Add.3,  June  12,  1953. 
78  pp.  mimeo;  Contents:  Thailand.  E/2408/Add.5, 
July  6,  1953.     22  pp.  mimeo. 

Full  Employment.  Analysis  of  replies  of  governments  to 
the  questionnaire  on  full  employment,  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  related  policies,  1952-53.  Report  by  the 
Secretariat.  E/2445/Add.l,  June  12,  1953.  27  pp. 
mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Ninth  Session  of  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights.     E/2447,  June  6,  1953.     248  pp.  mimeo. 

Co-Ordination  Between  the  United  Nations  and  the  Spe- 
cialized Agencies.  Review  of  1954  Programmes  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies. 
Information  paper  prepared  by  the  Secretariat. 
E/2480,  July  9,  1953.     16  pp.  mimeo. 

Statistical  Commission  and  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe,  Third  Regional  Meeting  of  European  Statis- 
ticians. Report  of  Working  Party  on  External  Trade 
Statistics.  E/CN.3/CONF.3/L.8,  E/ECE/STAT.3/L.8, 
June  18,  1953.     7  pp.  mimeo. 

1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 
Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
may  be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the 
United  States. 

The  U.N.  Secretariat  has  established  an  Official  Records 
series  for  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Council, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which  includes  sum- 
maries of  proceedings,  resolutions,  and  reports  of  the 
various  commissions  and  committees.  Information  on 
securing  subscriptions  to  the  series  may  be  obtained  from 
the  International  Documents  Service. 
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Ambassador  Stanton  Retires 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August  4  that 
Edwin  Forward  Stanton,  Ambassador  to  Thailand,  had 
retired  from  the  Foreign  Service,  effective  July  31. ' 

Mr.  Stanton  entered  the  Foreign  Service  in  1921.  He 
served  successively  in  most  of  the  U.S.  posts  in  China 
until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  when  he  was  interned 
by  the  Japanese  in  Shanghai.  After  his  repatriation  in 
1942  he  served  in  various  capacities  in  the  Department  of 
State  until  1945,  when  he  was  appointed  consul  general 
at  Vancouver.  In  1946  he  was  appointed  American  Min- 
ister to  Siam  (now  Thailand),  and  the  following  year 
became  the  first  American  Ambassador  to  that  country. 

During  Ambassador  Stanton's  7  years  in  Thailand,  the 
latter*s  relations  with  the  United  States  and  her  soli- 
darity with  the  free  world  in  general  have  drawn  steadily 
closer.  Thai  troops  were  promptly  dispatched  to  serve 
with  U.N.  forces  in  Korea.  Thailand  has  signed  military 
and  economic  assistance  agreements  with  the  United 
States,  and  has  in  many  other  ways  cooperated  closely 
with  this  country  and  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 
Ambassador  Stanton  played  no  small  part  in  bringing 
about  these  cordial  relations. 

For  reasons  of  health,  Ambassador  Stanton  has  been 
unable  to  accept  further  appointments  in  the  Foreign 
Service  which  normally  would  have  been  offered  to  him, 
and  has  been  constrained  to  offer  his  retirement. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  July  31  confirmed  the  following :  Lester 
D.  Mallory  to  be  Ambassador  to  Jordan  and  William  J. 
Donovan  to  be  Ambassador  to  Thailand. 


Consular  Offices 

Due  to  budgetary  limitations,  the  American  consulate 
at  Bari  is  to  be  closed.  It  is  planned  to  close  the  office 
to  the  public  on  August  14.  After  that  date  the  consulate 
general  at  Naples  will  assume  consular  jurisdiction  over 
the  area  formerly  in  the  Bari  consular  district. 

The  office  will  be  officially  closed  at  a  later  date  which 
will  be  announced  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Usis  office  at  Bari  will  remain  open  pending  Usia 
determinations  on  its  budget. 

The  consulate  at  Bradford,  England,  was  closed  to 
the  public  on  June  11  and  officially  closed  June  30. 
Responsibility  for  economic  reports  formerly  originating 
in  Bradford  has  been  transferred  to  the  Embassy  at  Lon- 
don. Consular  functions  are  now  divided  between  the 
consulates  at  Manchester  and  Newcastle,  as  follows: 

To  Newcastle:  that  portion  of  North  Riding  county 
formerly  in  Bradford  district,  and  all  of  East  Riding 
county ; 

To  Manchester:  that  portion  of  West  Riding  county 
formerly  in  Bradford  district. 

On  September  1,  1953,  the  consulate  at  Accra,  Gold 
Coast,  Africa,  will  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  consulate 
general.  The  supervisory  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
consulate  general  at  Lagos,  Nigeria,  Africa  over  the  con- 
sulate at  Accra  will  terminate  on  that  date. 

1  For  text  of  the  President's  letter  on  his  retirement,  see 
Department  press  release  421  dated  Aug.  4,  1953. 
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Application  of  1923  Friendship  Treaty 
With  Germany 

STATEMENT  BY  SAMUEL  C.  WAUGH  > 

The  1923  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and 
Consular  Rights  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  was  the  first  of  the  post-World  War  I 
treaties  of  its  type  to  be  concluded  during  the 
tenure  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes  as  Secretary  of 
State,  and  also  the  first  friendship  treaty  con- 
cluded by  Germany  after  World  War  I.  For 
years  thereafter,  it  was  used  as  a  model  for  similar 
treaties  with  other  countries,  including  Austria, 
Estonia,  Finland,  Honduras,  Hungary,  Liberia, 
Norway,  Poland,  El  Salvador,  and  Siam.  These, 
in  turn,  provided  the  point  of  departure  for  de- 
veloping the  more  recent  treaties  negotiated  since 
World  War  II. 

The  treaty  as  signed  was  amended  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes,  dated  March  19  and  May  21, 
1925,  to  give  effect  to  certain  Senate  reservations 
concerning  immigration  and  shipping  matters.  It 
entered  into  force  on  October  14,  1925,  and  re- 
mained in  force  without  change  until  it  was 
amended  further,  in  1935,  by  an  agreement  to 
terminate  as  of  October  14  of  that  year  the  most- 
favored-nation  provisions  (the  second,  third, 
fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh  paragraphs)  of  article 
VII  of  the  treaty.  It  should  be  noted,  paren- 
thetically, that  reciprocal  most-favored-nation 
treatment  is  presently  accorded  pursuant  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  which 
both  countries  adhere. 

The  treaty  as  amended  in  1935  remained  in  full 
force  until  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  in  1941.  As  a  result 
of  these  hostilities  and  of  certain  actions  taken 
by  the  Occupying  Powers  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  the  status  of  the  treaty  has  become 
somewhat  uncertain.  Although  there  are  some 
precedents  in  international  law  and  judicial  deci- 
sions which  shed  light  on  the  effects  of  war  on 
international  treaties  and  agreements,  these  prece- 
dents and  decisions  are  not  sufficient  to  afford  a 
sure  guide  as  to  the  status  of  all  the  various  pro- 
visions of  a  comprehensive  treaty  such  as  the  one 
of  1923  with  Germany. 

Two  examples  may  be  cited.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  the  provisions  of  article  IV 
of  the  1923  treaty,  relating  to  the  rights  of  in- 
heritance and  disposal  of  property,  were  not  af- 


1  Made  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  July  13  (press  release  372).  On 
the  same  day,  Mr.  Waugh,  who  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  made  an  additional  statement  (press 
release  371  dated  July  13 ;  not  printed)  concerning  treaties 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  or  related  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  Greece,  Israel, 
Ethiopia,  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Finland.  The  Senate  on 
July  21  approved  these  six  treaties,  together  with  the 
agreement  concerning  the  1923  treaty  with  Germany. 
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fected  by  the  outbreak  of  war  and  remained  in 
force  during  hostilities.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  also  a  1929  decision  of  that  Court  holding  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1794  with 
Great  Britain,  granting  nationals  of  each  party 
the  right  freely  to  enter  the  territory  of  the  other, 
were  abrogated  by  the  War  of  1812.  In  the  light 
of  that  decision,  a  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  present  status  of  similar  provisions  of  article 
I  of  the  1923  treaty  with  Germany.  Article  I  was 
the  basis  for  issuing  so-called  "treaty  merchant" 
visas  to  Germans  which  permitted  German  busi- 
nessmen to  reside  in  the  United  States  with  their 
families  for  an  indeterminate  period  in  order  to 
carry  on  their  business.  In  the  absence  of  a  spe- 
cific decision  by  an  appropriate  court  holding  that 
the  entry  provisions  of  the  1923  treaty  are  pres- 
ently binding  upon  the  parties  to  that  treaty,  or 
until  a  new  treaty  which  includes  right-of-entry 
provisions  enters  into  force  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  the  Department  of  State  is 
not  prepared  to  issue  "treaty  merchant"  visas  to 
German  nationals. 

The  desirability  of  removing  uncertainties  con- 
cerning the  status  of  various  provisions  of  the 
treaty  was  one  of  the  subjects  discussed  at  the 
time  of  the  Chancellor's  [Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer]  visit  to  this  country  early  in  April  of 
this  year.  As  indicated  in  the  communique  of 
April  9,2  it  was  agreed  that  the  conclusion  of  a 
new  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion would  be  of  benefit  to  both  countries  and  that 
meanwhile,  as  an  interim  measure,  negotiation  of 
an  agreement  to  restore  to  force  the  1923  treaty 
should  proceed.3 

The  purpose  of  the  notes  exchanged  in  Wash- 
ington on  June  2,  1953,  which  accompany  the 
agreement,  is  to  terminate  article  VI  of  the  1923 
treaty  concerning  military  service.  One  year 
from  that  date,  German  nationals  will  no  longer 
be  eligible  for  exemption  from  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  on  the  basis  of  treaty  rights.  This 
step  was  considered  desirable  because  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1951,  making  aliens  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  liable  for 
military  service. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  consideration 
was  given  to  the  question  whether  any  provision 
was  necessary  to  prevent  the  1923  treaty  being 
invoked  to  challenge  vesting  actions  taken  under 
the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act.  To  obviate 
any  possibility  of  this  happening,  the  language  of 
article  I  was  drawn  so  as  to  insure  that  the  agree- 
ment would  have  prospective  effect  only,  and  new 
vesting  of  German  property  has  already  ceased. 

The  purpose  of  article  II  of  the  agreement  is 

2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  20,  1953,  p.  565. 

3  For  text  of  this  agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  July  20, 
1953,  p.  94.  Text  of  the  accompanying  exchange  of  notes 
appears  below. 
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to  make  explicit  the  rights  in  respect  of  property 
for  governmental  use  which  are  believed  to  be 
implicit  in  article  XIX  of  the  1923  treaty.  The 
amendment  to  that  article  is  in  line  with  compara- 
ble provisions  in  the  modern  consular  conventions 
entered  into  by  the  United  States.  It  is  consid- 
ered desirable  in  order  to  reinforce  U.S.  title  to 
property  already  acquired  for  governmental 
(other  than  military)  purposes  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public, particularly  consular  and  other  property 
in  the  various  Laender.  Reciprocally,  it  would 
reinforce  the  right  of  the  Federal  Republic  to  ac- 
quire similar  property  either  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  in  the  several  States. 

As  indicated  in  article  V  of  the  agreement,  the 
desirability  of  negotiating  a  modern  treaty  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  was  dis- 
cussed and  it  has  been  agreed  that  negotiations 
will  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  negotiations  can  be  brought  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  in  time  for  submission  of  a  signed 
agreement  to  the  Senate  next  year. 

Since  the  consular  provisions  of  the  1923  treaty 
are  generally  satisfactory,  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  be  permitted  to  remain  in  force  in  connection 
with  the  contemplated  new  treaty  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation,  pending  the  eventual 
conclusion  of  a  separate  consular  convention. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Berlin  authorities,  the 
agreement  will  also  be  applicable  in  Western 
Berlin. 

The  significance  of  the  agreement  of  June  3 
transcends  the  plane  of  practical  advantage  to  the 
two  countries.  As  was  the  case  after  World  War 
I  when  the  treaty  of  1923  was  signed,  this  agree- 
ment is  the  first  of  its  kind  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  to  be  concluded  by  the  new,  democratic 
Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
The  German  people  and  their  Government  attach 
great  importance  to  this  tangible  and,  at  the  same 
time,  symbolic  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  Government  to  help  them 
along  the  road  to  full  participation  as  a  member 
of  the  free-world  community  of  nations. 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  WITH  GERMAN 

CHARGE  D'AFFAIRES 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  2,  1953. 

Dr.  Heinz  L.  Krekeler, 

Charge  d'  Affaires  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Sir:  I  refer  to  various  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  concerning  the  liability  of  German  nationals  to  com- 
pulsory service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  problem  presented  to  this  Government  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Consular  Rights  signed  at 
Washington  on  December  8,  1923,  in  the  light  of  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1951. 
The  Act  provides  that  aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  shall  be  subject  to  induction  on 
the  same  terms  as  United  States  citizens. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  I  wish  to  inform  you  of  the 
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desire  of  this  Government  to  modify  the  said  Treaty  as 
provided  in  Article  XXXI  thereof,  by  omitting  the  said 
Article  VI,  and  I  herewith  request  you  to  notify  your 
Government  that,  beginning  one  year  from  the  date  of 
this  note,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  con- 
sider the  said  Article  VI  to  be  no  longer  an  operative  part 
of  the  said  Treaty  of  1923. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high  consid- 
eration. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Geoffrey  W.  Lewis  * 


Diplomatic    Mission    of    the    Federal    Republic    of 
Germany 
1742-44  R  Street  Northwest,  Washington  9,  D.  C. 

June  2,  1953. 

His  Excellency  John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
Excellency's  note,  dated  June  2,  1953,  by  which  the  Ameri- 
can Government  serves  notice  of  its  desire  to  modify  the 
Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Consular  Rights 
signed  at  Washington,  December  8,  1923,  by  omitting 
Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
contained  in  Article  XXXI  thereof. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high- 
est consideration. 

Heinz  L.  Krekeler, 

Charge"  d' Affaires 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
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Exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States  and  The 
Netherlands— Signed  at  The  Hague  Jan.  8,  1952. 

Mutual  Security,  Assurances  Under  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951.    Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 

2616.  Pub.  4956.     8  pp.     50. 

Exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States  and  Nor- 
way— Signed  at  Oslo  Jan.  8, 1952. 

Mutual  Security,  Assurances  Under  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951.    Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 

2617.  Pub.  4950.     6  pp.     50. 

Exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines — Signed  at  Manila  Jan.  4  and  7,  1952. 

Mutual  Security,  Assurances  Under  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951.    Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 

2618.  Pub.  4957.     7  pp.     50. 

E'xchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States  and  Por- 
tugal—Signed at  Lisbon  Jan.  8,  1952. 

Mutual  Security,  Assurances  Under  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
2620.     Pub.  4958.     5  pp.     50. 

Exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States  and 
Trieste — Signed  at  Trieste  Dec.  28,  1951  and  Jan.  3,  1952. 

Mutual  Security,  Assurances  Under  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
2622.     Pub.  4962.     9  pp.     100. 

Exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States  and  tho 
United  Kingdom — Signed  at  London  Jan.  8,  1952. 

Technical  Cooperation,  Assurances  Under  Mutual  Security 

Act  of  1951.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
2625.     Pub.  4848.     9  pp.     100. 

Exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  'States  and 
Bolivia— Signed  at  La  Paz  Dec.  14, 1951  and  Jan.  2,  7,  and 
8,  1952. 


Appointment  of  Officers 


The  Department  of  State  on  August  3  announced  (press 
release  419)  the  designation  of  Robert  F.  Woodward  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs. 
Mr.  Woodward,  a  career  Foreign  Service  officer,  was 
formerly  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Per- 
sonnel. He  is  replacing  Thomas  C.  Mann,  who  has  been 
assigned  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  at  the  American 
Embassy,  Athens,  Greece. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address  requests 
direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
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rhe  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953 


by  Frank  L.  Auerbach 


With  the  President's  signature  on  August  7, 
.953,  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  became  law.1 
Hiis  measure,  hailed  by  the  President  as  a  signifi- 
ant  humanitarian  act  and  an  important  contri- 
mtion  toward  greater  understanding  and  coop- 
ration  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world, 
)ermits  214,000  aliens  to  become  permanent  res- 
dents  of  the  United  States.  Of  these  214,000 
.liens,  186,000  are  refugees  and  escapees  from 
Communist  persecution,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia ; 
.9,000  are  close  relatives  of  American  citizens  and 
»f  permanent  resident  aliens  of  the  United  States ; 
r,000  are  orphans ;  and  5,000  are  aliens  who  have 
ome  to  the  United  States  as  nonimmigrants  and, 
mder  the  conditions  specified  in  this  act,  are  per- 
mitted to  acquire  permanent  resident  status  if  they 
annot  return  abroad  because  of  persecution  or 
ear  of  persecution  on  account  of  race,  religion, 
v  political  opinion. 

Immigrant  visas  authorized  under  the  new 
oeasure  are  in  addition  to  those  issued  under  the 
mmigration  and  Nationality  Act.  They  may  be 
ssued  until  December  31,  1956. 

Legislation  leading  to  the  enactment  of  the  Ref- 
[gee  Relief  Act  is  the  result  of  President  Eisen- 
lower's  deep  concern  about  the  increasing  number 
if  refugees  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  In 
dentic  letters  dated  April  22  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
[ent  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
entatives,  the  President  recommended  the  enact- 
aent  of  emergency  immigration  legislation  within 
he  framework  of  existing  immigration  laws.2  He 
aid  in  part : 

.  .  .  These  refugees,  escapees,  and  distressed  peoples 
ow  constitute  an  economic  and  political  threat  of  con- 
tantly  growing  magnitude.  They  look  to  traditional 
imerican  humanitarian  concern  for  the  oppressed.  In- 
srnational  political  considerations  are  also  factors  which 
re  involved.  We  should  take  reasonable  steps  to  help 
bese  people  to  the  extent  that  we  share  the  obligation 
f  the  free  world. 


1  Public  Law  203,  83d  Cong.    For  text  of  the  President's 
aig.  7  statement,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  17,  1953,  p.  201. 

2  Ibid.,  May  4,  1953,  p.  639. 


Both  Houses  of  Congress  concerned  themselves 
promptly  with  the  President's  request.  On  July 
28  the  House  passed  a  measure  authorizing  the 
admission  of  217,000  aliens,  and  the  Senate  passed 
a  similar  measure  on  July  29  authorizing  the  ad- 
mission of  209,000  aliens.  Differences  between 
the  two  measures  were  reconciled  in  conference, 
and  the  two  Houses  passed  the  new  measure  on 
July  31  and  August  1,  respectively. 

Classes  of  Aliens  Eligible  for  Relief 

In  defining  the  classes  of  aliens  who  may  benefit 
from  the  provisions  of  the  new  measure,  the  law 
differentiates  between  "refugees"  and  "escapees." 

"Refugee"  means  any  person  in  a  country  or 
area  which  is  neither  Communist  nor  Communist- 
dominated  who  because  of  persecution,  fear  of  per- 
secution, national  calamity,  or  military  operations 
is  out  of  his  usual  place  of  abode  and  unable  to 
return  thereto,  who  has  not  been  formally  reset- 
tled, and  who  is  in  urgent  need  of  assistance  for 
the  essentials  of  life  or  for  transportation. 
"Escapee"  means  any  refugee  who  because  of  per- 
secution or  fear  of  persecution  on  account  of  race, 
religion,  or  political  opinion,  fled  from  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  or  other  Communist, 
Communist-dominated,  or  Communist-occupied 
areas  of  Europe,  including  those  parts  of  Germany 
under  military  occupation  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
who  cannot  return  thereto  because  of  fear  of  per- 
secution on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  political 
opinion. 

The  following  classes  of  aliens,  if  otherwise 
qualified,  may  be  issued  special  nonquota  visas : 

1.  German  Expellees — A  total  of  55,000  visas 
may  be  issued  to  German  expellees  residing  in  the 
area  of  the  German  Federal  Republic,  in  the  west- 
ern sector  of  Berlin,  or  in  Austria.  German  ex- 
pellees are  refugees  of  German  ethnic  origin  who 
were  born  in  and  were  forced  to  flee  from  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Rumania,  Union  of 
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Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Yugoslavia,  or  areas 
provisionally  under  the  administration  or  control 
or  domination  of  any  such  countries,  except  the 
Soviet  zone  of  military  occupation  of  Germany. 

2.  Escapees  in  Germany  and  Austria — A  total  of 
35,000  visas  may  be  issued  to  escapees  residing  in 
the  area  of  the  German  Federal  Republic,  the 
western  sector  of  Berlin,  or  in  Austria. 

3.  Escapees  in  Nato  Countries — A  total  of 
10,000  visas  may  be  issued  to  escapees  residing 
within  the  European  continental  limits  of  the 
member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization (Nato),  or  in  Turkey,  Sweden,  Iran, 
or  in  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  who  are  not 
nationals  of  the  area  in  which  they  reside. 

4.  Polish  Veterans — A  total  of  2,000  visas  may 
be  issued  to  refugees  who  during  World  War  II 
were  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic 
of  Poland  and  were  honorably  discharged  from 
these  forces,  and  who  resided  on  August  7,  1953, 
in  the  British  Isles  and  have  not  acquired  British 
citizenship. 

5.  Italian  Refugees — A  total  of  45,000  visas  may 
be  issued  to  refugees  of  Italian  ethnic  origin  who 
resided  on  August  7,  1953,  in  Italy  or  in  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste. 

6.  Italian  Relatives — A  total  of  15,000  visas  may 
be  issued  to  persons  of  Italian  ethnic  origin  who 
resided  on  August  7,  1953,  in  Italy  or  in  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste  who,  being  close  relatives  of 
American  citizens  or  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence,  are  entitled  to  preference 
quota  status  under  the  provisions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.3 

7.  Greek  Refugees — A  total  of  15,000  visas  may 
be  issued  to  refugees  of  Greek  ethnic  origin  who 
resided  on  August  7, 1953,  in  Greece. 

8.  Greek  Relatives — A  total  of  2,000  visas  may 
be  issued  to  persons  of  Greek  ethnic  origin  who 
resided  on  August  7,  1953,  in  Greece  who,  being 
close  relatives  of  American  citizens  or  of  aliens 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence,  are 
entitled  to  preference  quota  status  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

9.  Dutch  Refugees — A  total  of  15,000  visas  may 
be  issued  to  refugees  of  Dutch  ethnic  origin  who 
resided  on  August  7, 1953,  in  the  continental  Neth- 
erlands. 

10.  Dutch  Relatives — A  total  of  2,000  visas  may 
be  issued  to  persons  of  Dutch  ethnic  origin  who 
resided  on  August  7, 1953,  in  the  continental  Neth- 
erlands who,  being  close  relatives  of  American 
citizens  or  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 

8  Relatives  entitled  to  quota  preference  status  are 
parents  of  American  citizens;  spouses  and  children  of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence; 
brothers  and  sisters  of  American  citizens ;  and  sons  and 
daughters  of  American  citizens  who  are  married  or  21 
years  of  age  or  older.  Unmarried  children  of  American 
citizens  who  are  under  21  years  of  age  are  not  subject  to 
quota  restrictions.  For  an  analysis  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  2, 
1953,  p.  195,  and  Feb.  9,  1953,  p.  232. 


nent  residence,  are  entitled  to  preference  quota 
status  under  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

11.  Far  East  Refugees  (Non- Asian) — A  total 
of  2,000  visas  may  be  issued  to  refugees  residing 
within  the  district  of  an  American  consular  office 
in  the  Far  East  who  are  not  indigenous  to  the  Far 
East. 

12.  Far  East  Refugees  (Asian) — A  total  of 
3,000  visas  may  be  issued  to  refugees  residing 
within  the  district  of  an  American  consular  office 
in  the  Far  East  who  are  indigenous  to  the  Far 
East. 

13.  Chinese  Refugees — A  total  of  2,000  visas 
may  be  issued  to  refugees  of  Chinese  ethnic  origin 
whose  passports  for  travel  to  the  United  States 
are  endorsed  by  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment or  its  authorized  representatives. 

14.  Arab  Refugees — A  total  of  2,000  visas  may 
be  issued  to  refugees  who  on  August  7,  1953,  were 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  from  the  U.N.  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East. 

15.  Orphans — A  total  of  4,000  visas  may  be 
issued  to  eligible  orphans  who  are  under  10  years 
of  age  at  the  time  the  visa  is  issued.  A  child  qual- 
ifies for  a  visa  as  an  orphan  only  if  the  quota  to 
which  he  would  otherwise  be  chargeable  is  over- 
subscribed and  if  he  has  been  lawfully  adopted 
abroad  by  an  American  citizen  and  spouse  or  if 
a  U.S.  citizen  and  spouse  have  given  assurances 
that  once  he  is  admitted  to  the  United  States,  they 
will  adopt  him  in  the  United  States  and  will  care 
for  him  properly.  A  child  is  considered  an 
orphan  only  if  he  has  lost  both  parents  through 
death,  disappearance,  abandonment  or  desertion, 
or  separation,  or  if  he  has  lost  one  of  his  parents 
due  to  one  of  these  circumstances  and  the  remain- 
ing parent  is  incapable  of  providing  proper  care 
and  has  released  the  child  irrevocably  for  emi- 
gration. 

16.  Nonimmigrants  in  the  United  States — A 
total  of  5,000  nonimmigrants  in  the  United  States 
who  entered  this  country  before  July  1,  1953,  may 
apply  before  August  7,  1954,  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  an  adjustment  of  their  status  to  that  of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
if  they  can  show  that  because  of  events  which  have 
occurred  subsequent  to  their  entry  into  the  United 
States  they  are  unable  to  return  to  the  country 
of  their  birth,  or  nationality,  or  last  residence, 
because  of  persecution  or  fear  of  persecution  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  or  political  opinion. 

Included  in  the  number  of  visas  authorized  for 
each  of  the  groups  listed  above  in  categories  (1) 
to  (14)  are  the  husband,  wife,  and  unmarried, 
minor  sons  and  daughters  who  accompany  the 
principal  applicant.  Stepsons  and  stepdaughters, 
as  well  as  sons  and  daughters  adopted  before 
July  1,  1953,  are  also  eligible  to  receive  visas. 
For  example,  a  German  expellee  who  qualifies  for 
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a  visa  under  the  act  may — within  the  numerical 
limitation  described  above — bring  with  him  his 
wife  and  child  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  themselves  expellees ;  and  a  person  of  Italian 
ethnic  origin  who,  as  the  brother  of  an  American 
citizen,  is  entitled  to  fourth-preference-quota 
status  may  bring  with  him  his  wife  and  children 
although  they  themselves  are  not  entitled  to  such 
preference  quota  status. 

Place  of  Visa  Issuance 

Visas  authorized  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act 
as  a  rule  are  issued  to  the  various  classes  of  aliens 
only  in  the  area  listed  for  each  such  class.  For 
example,  visas  authorized  for  German  expellees 
may  be  issued  only  in  the  German  Federal  Repub- 
lic, in  the  western  sector  of  Berlin,  or  in  Austria ; 
visas  authorized  for  Dutch  relatives  may  be  issued 
only  in  continental  Netherlands.  This  rule  does 
not  apply  to  visas  authorized  for  issuance  to  Polish 
war  veterans,  Chinese  refugees,  and  orphans ;  visas 
for  persons  in  these  categories  may  be  issued  wher- 
ever an  application  is  properly  received  by  an 
American  consular  officer. 


Security  Provisions 

The  Refugee  Relief  Act  is  an  emergency  relief 
measure  designed  to  implement  certain  phases  of 
American  foreign  policy,  but  is  not  an  amendment 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Thus, 
an  alien  applying  for  a  visa  and  for  admission  into 
the  United  States  under  the  new  measure  must  be 
found  eligible  under  the  provisions  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.4 

The  new  act  provides  for  the  following  addi- 
tional safeguards  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of 
the  United  States : 

1.  Each  applicant  for  a  visa  must  have  docu- 
ments assuring  his  readmission  to  the  country  of 
his  nationality  or  foreign  residence,  or  to  the  place 
where  he  obtains  his  visa,  in  the  event  he  is  denied 
admission  to  the  United  States  or,  after  entry  to 
this  country,  is  found  to  have  obtained  a  visa  by 
fraud  or  by  misrepresenting  a  material  fact; 

2.  A  thorough  investigation  and  written  report 
concerning  each  applicant  for  a  visa  by  an  investi- 
gative agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  are  required 
before  a  visa  may  be  issued ; 

3.  Each  applicant,  in  addition  to  being  exam- 
ined by  a  consular  officer  for  his  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive a  visa,  is  examined  abroad,  as  well  as  at  the 
time  of  arrival  in  the  United  States,  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  concerning  the  question  of  his  admissi- 

*  For  a  listing  of  classes  of  aliens  ineligible  to  receive 
visas  and  excludable  from  the  United  States  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  see  Hid.,  Feb.  9,  1953, 
p.  234. 


bility.  Issuance  of  a  visa  is  prohibited  unless  com- 
plete information  is  available  regarding  the  his- 
tory of  the  applicant  covering  a  period  of  at  least 
2  years  immediately  preceding  his  application. 
Exceptions  are  provided  in  national  interest  cases ; 

4.  Each  alien  before  being  issued  a  visa  must 
subscribe  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  is  not 
and  has  never  been  an  anarchist,  Communist,  or  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  or  any  other 
party  or  organization  proscribed  for  the  purposes 
of  the  immigration  laws; 

5.  Visa  issuance  is  prohibited  to  any  person  who 
personally  advocated  or  assisted  in  the  persecution 
of  any  person  or  group  of  persons  because  of  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin; 

6.  An  alien  may  be  issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to 
the  United  States  only  if  his  eligibility  is  clearly 
established  on  the  basis  of  affirmative  evidence. 

Commenting  on  the  security  provisions  of  the 
new  measure  when  it  was  considered  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Scott  McLeod,  Administrator, 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  in  a  letter  to  Rep.  Patrick  J. 
Hillings  of  California,5  stated  in  part : 

Under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  the  consul 
may  withhold  the  visa  only  if  he  knows  or  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  applicant  is  inadmissible  under  one  or 
more  excluding  provisions  of  the  act.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  now  being  considered,  the  consul  may 
withhold  the  visa  on  the  mere  basis  that  sufficient  in- 
formation is  not  available  to  determine,  reasonably,  the 
applicant's  eligibility  and  admissibility.  The  security 
provisions  under  the  proposed  act  are  stronger  than  under 
any  present  or  former  immigration  laws.  Any  doubt 
that  may  exist  will  be  resolved  against  the  applicant  and 
in  favor  of  the  United  States. 


Assurances 

As  a  rule,  assurances  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of 
the  United  States  must  be  submitted  for  each 
refugee  wishing  to  benefit  from  the  Refugee  Re- 
lief Act.  Such  assurances  must  show  that  the 
alien  will  be  suitably  employed  without  displacing 
some  other  person  from  employment,  and  that  he 
and  the  members  of  his  family  will  not  become 
public  charges  and  will  have  housing  without  dis- 
placing some  other  person  from  such  housing. 
These  assurances  are  required  for  the  principal 
applicant  but  not  for  his  spouse  and  unmarried 
minor  sons  and  daughters.  Assurances  are  ac- 
ceptable only  if  they  are  submitted  by  a  responsible 
individual  citizen  or  citizens.  So-called  "blanket 
assurances"  are  not  considered  satisfactory.  The 
law  specifies  that  each  assurance  is  a  personal 
obligation  of  the  individual  citizen  or  citizens 
giving  or  submitting  it. 

The  assurances  of  employment  and  housing  and 
against  his  becoming  a  public  charge  have  a 
special  value  to  the  immigrant  because  they  guar- 
antee that  adequate  plans  have  been  made  for  him 

0  Cong.  Rec.  of  July  28,  1953,  p.  10364. 
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and    his    family    before    their    departure    from 
Europe. 

Exempted  from  these  assurance  requirements 
are  orphans,  in  whose  case  special  assurance  by 
their  adoptive  parents  is  required,  and  Dutch, 
Greek,  and  Italian  relatives  of  American  citizens 
and  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  if  they  can  submit  other  satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  will  not  become  public  charges. 

Visa  Priorities 

If  more  aliens  apply  for  issuance  of  visas  than 
can  be  handled  currently  on  a  day-by-day  basis, 
priority  is  given  to  consideration  of : 

1.  Persons  whose  services  or  skills  are  needed 
in  the  United  States  and  who  are  to  be  employed 
in  a  capacity  calling  for  such  services  or  such 
skills ;  and  to 

2.  Persons  who  are  parents  of  American  citi- 
zens; husbands,  wives  and  unmarried  minor  sons 
and  daughters  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence,  including  stepsons,  stepdaugh- 
ters, and  sons  and  daughters  adopted  before  July 
1,  1953;  and  brothers,  sisters,  sons,  and  daughters 
of  American  citizens. 

This  rule  of  priority  of  consideration  of  visa 
applicants  does  not  apply  to  the  Dutch,  Greek,  and 
Italian  relatives  of  American  citizens  and  of  aliens 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence.  The 
fact  that  an  alien  may  have  been  found  prelimi- 
narily eligible  under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  does  not  confer  on  him  a  right 
to  privileged  consideration  of  his  case  under  the 
new  law. 


Intergovernmental  Arrangements  and  Loans 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  make 
arrangements  with  foreign  governments  and  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  overseas 
transportation  of  persons  who  may  be  issued  visas 
under  the  act.  Such  arrangements,  which  should 
be  mutually  beneficial  to  the  economies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  concerned,  as 
well  as  to  the  prospective  immigrant,  should  seek 
to  enable  these  persons  to  transfer  into  dollar  cur- 
rency personal  assets  necessary  for  defraying  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  for  use  in  the  United 
States. 

Loans  not  to  exceed  5  million  dollars  may  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  public 
or  private  agencies  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  the  transportation  from  ports 
of  entry  in  the  United  States  to  the  places  at 
which  persons  receiving  visas  under  the  act  are  to 
be  resettled.  Such  loans  will  mature  not  later  than 
June  30,  1963,  and  bear  3  percent  interest  on  the 
unpaid  balance  from  the  maturity  date  until  final 
payment. 


Administration  of  Refugee  Relief  Act 

The  program  authorized  by  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  is  to  be  administered  by  existing  agencies,  i.  e.. 
the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  oi 
the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Assurances  of  employment,  housing,  and 
against  becoming  a  public  charge  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Se- 
curity and  Consular  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
State  who  verifies  their  authenticity  and  bona 
fides  and  then  forwards  them  to  the  appropriate! 
consular  office  abroad.  Consular  officers  and  im- 
migration officers  are  responsible  for  the  final  ac- 
ceptance and  approval  of  these  assurances. 

The  U.S.  Employment  Service  is  required  to 
certify  at  the  request  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  which 
services  and  skills  are  needed  in  the  United  States 
in  determining  the  priority  of  consideration  of 
visa  applicants. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  is  responsible 
for  the  medical  examination  of  aliens  applying 
for  visas  under  the  new  act,  since  it  is  under  the 
regular  immigration  laws. 

The  adjustment  of  status  to  that  of  permanent 
resident  aliens  of  5,000  nonimmigrants  in  thq 
United  States  is  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs  is  required  to  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  the  operations  of 
the  Refugee  Relief  Act  semiannually  and  to  sub- 
mit a  final  report  not  later  than  June  15, 1957.  Onj 
August  7,  1953,  the  Administrator  appointed 
Robert  C.  Alexander,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Visa  Office,  Department  of  State,  as  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  Refugee  Relief  Program  in  the; 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs.  The 
Assistant  Administrator  will  carry  major  respon- 
sibilities for  the  coordination  and  administration 
of  the  new  act. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  other  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Government  entrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  are  pre- 
paring regulations,  instructions,  and  forms  in  im- 
plementation of  the  new  act.  It  is  expected  that 
the  preparatory  work  of  these  agencies  will  be 
completed  within  the  next  6  to  8  weeks.  Ameri- 
can citizens  interested  in  sponsoring  the  immigra- 
tion of  aliens  under  this  program  are  advised  that 
as  a  preliminary  step,  these  aliens  may  communi- 
cate with  the  nearest  American  consular  office  and 
have  their  names  placed  on  registration  lists.; 
Specific  information  on  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  bringing  aliens  to  the  United  States  un- 
der the  new  act  may  be  obtained  from  American 
consular  officers  abroad  or  from  the  Visa  Office, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  after 
the  required  procedures  have  been  formulated  and 
established  by  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 
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Requests  for  information  concerning  the  ad- 
ustment  of  status  of  nonimmigrants  already  in 
he  United  States  may  be  addressed  to  the  offices  of 
he  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
>artment  of  Justice. 


I.S.  Contribution  to  Solution  of  Problem 

The  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  follows  earlier 
mactments  of  Congress  which  contributed  greatly 
o  the  solution  of  the  refugee  problem  created  as 
in  aftermath  of  World  War  II.  The  Displaced 
Persons  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  permitted  the 
■esettlement  in  the  United  States  of  some  415,000 
lisplaced  persons  and  refugees,  including  54,744 
>ersons  of  German  ethnic  origin,  5,000  orphans, 
ind  15,000  displaced  persons  temporarily  in  the 
Jnited  States.  Up  to  December  31, 1952,  397,476 
>ersons  were  admitted  to  the  United  States  under 
he  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

Hope  that  the  enactment  of  the  Refugee  Relief 
let  would  prompt  other  nations  to  do  their 
hare  toward  a  solution  of  the  refugee  problem 
yas  expressed  by  the  President  at  the  time  he 
signed  the  new  measure.  He  said:  "This  legis- 
ation  also  offers  encouragement  to  the  other 
'riendly  nations  which  are  today  affording  asylum 
o  refugees  and  escapees.  It  is  my  hope  that,  in 
rar  action,  by  our  direct  participation  with  them 
n  this  great  humanitarian  work,  we  are  giving 
;hem  cause  to  continue  their  efforts  with  renewed 
mthusiasm." 

•  Mr.  Auerbach,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
i  foreign  affairs  officer  in  the  Visa  Office. 


J.N.'s  Special  Meeting 
>n  the  Korean  Armistice 

Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 1 

Press  release  435  dated  August  12 

It  is  our  view  that  this  adjourned  meeting  is 
held  for  the  purpose  and  only  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  report  of  the  U.N.  Command  to 
the  U.N.  Assembly  with  reference  to  the  armi- 
stice,2 and  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  appro- 
priate under  the  armistice  arrangement  and  as  is 
called  for  by  that  report.  In  other  words,  it  is 
confined  to  a  consideration  of  the  report  and  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  in  the  light  of  that 
report. 

The  armistice  agreement,  as  you  will  recall,  con- 
tains a  recommendation  that  the  Governments  of 
each  of  the  two  sides  should  get  together  in  a 


'Made  in  reply  to  questions  concerning  the  principal 
function  of  the  special  meeting  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly, opening  at  New  York  on  Aug.  17. 

2  For  text  of  the  report,  see  p.  246. 
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political  conference.  Admiral  C.  Turner  Joy, 
when  he  was  representing  the  U.N.  Command  in 
the  armistice  negotiations,  said  that  he  interpreted 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  armistice 
terms  as  meaning  that  as  far  as  our  side  was  con- 
cerned we  would  refer  the  matter  to  the  United 
Nations.  We  have  made  the  report  to  the  United 
Nations.  We  also  made  it  to  each  of  the  16  Gov- 
ernments who  had  forces  fighting  in  Korea. 

Presumably  this  General  Assembly  will  make 
recommendations  to  the  Governments  concerned 
on  our  side  as  to  how  the  conference  should  be 
organized.  The  United  Nations  will  not,  I  think, 
attempt  to  or  purport  to  speak  or  act  in  any  way 
for  the  Communist  side.  They  will  presumably 
make  their  own  plans  as  to  how  they  wish  to  be 
represented  at  the  political  conference. 

I  might  add  that,  as  you  all  know,  Ambassador 
Cabot  Lodge  was  with  me  on  this  trip,  and  we  had 
the  opportunity  on  the  trip  to  discuss  very  fully 
the  procedures  leading  up  to  the  political  con- 
ference and  the  prospective  role  of  the  United 
Nations  in  that  regard.  He  is  in  New  York  now 
working  on  that  matter. 


Repatriation  of  POWs 

Press  Conference  Remarks  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  433  dated  August  12 

The  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war  in  Korea  is 
on  everyone's  mind  at  the  present  time.  All  of 
those  who  are  concerned  with  this  matter  from  the 
side  of  the  Unto  are  alert  to  the  danger  that  some 
of  our  prisoners  in  Communist  custody  may  be 
withheld.  I  can  say  this  of  personal  knowledge, 
for  I  discussed  it  fully  with  our  military  authori- 
ties in  Korea. 

The  Communists  have  a  bad  record  in  this  mat- 
ter, for  there  is  ample  evidence  that  they  have 
withheld  hundreds  of  thousands  of  German  and 
Japanese  prisoners  of  war  whom  they  promised 
to  return.  Therefore,  there  is  reason  for  sus- 
picion and  alertness. 

The  Korean  Armistice  Agreement1  contains 
many  safeguards.     It  provides: 

1.  That  all  prisoners  will  be  repatriated  directly 
or  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  Repatriation 
Commission,  where  our  officers  have  access  to 
them.  "All"  means  "all,"  and  we  do  not  accept 
the  view  that  prisoners  can  be  withheld  because 
they  have  been  convicted  of  alleged  offenses. 

2.  That  joint  Red  Cross  teams,  which  would  in- 
clude American  Red  Cross  personnel,  can  visit 
camps  in  which  the  Communists  are  holding  U.N. 
prisoners  of  war. 

3.  That  reported  violation  of  the  armistice 
agreement  will  be  investigated  by  the  Supervisory 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  3,  1953,  p.  132. 
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Commission,  which  includes  Sweden  and  Switzer- 
land. 

4.  That  alleged  violations  of  the  armistice 
agreement  will  be  referred  for  settlement  to  the 
Military  Armistice  Commission,  which  is  made 
up  of  the  U.N.  Command  and  the  Communist 
Commands. 

Some  of  our  returning  soldiers  indicate  that  the 
Communists  have  recently  imposed  prison  sen- 
tences on  some  of  our  prisoners.  These  reports 
were  being  carefully  studied  at  the  time  I  left 
Korea,  and  so  far  as  I  now  know,  they  have  not 
been  officially  evaluated.  Also,  we  do  not  yet 
know  whether  such  alleged  convictions  will  be  used 
as  an  excuse  not  to  repatriate  the  prisoners 
concerned. 

The  U.N.  Command  holds  a  substantial  number 
of  Communist  prisoners  of  war  who  have  com- 
mitted crimes,  and  I  understand  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  U.N.  Command  to  withhold  the 
return  of  these  prisoners  of  war  to  the  last,  so  that 
we  shall  first  know  whether  or  not  the  Communists 
intend  to  withhold  the  return  of  any  condemned 
by  them  to  prison  sentences. 

I  repeat  that  for  the  Communists  to  do  this 
would  be  considered  by  us  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
armistice  terms.  Until,  however,  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  agreement  that  the  armistice  is  being 
applied  in  the  same  way  by  both  of  us,  we  should 
not  adopt  one  construction  while  the  Communists 
adopt  another. 

Our  overriding  objective  has  and  will  continue 
to  be  to  obtain  the  return  from  the  Communists 
of  all  prisoners  held  by  them. 


Witnessing  the  Return 
of  U.S.  POWs  in  Korea 

Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  434  dated  August  12 

Since  I  was  with  you  the  last  time  I  have  had 
the  trip  to  Korea  and  Japan,  which  included  an 
unforgettable  experience.  I  was  in  Freedom 
Village  the  day  when  our  prisoners  of  war  first 
started  to  come  back.  After  having  worked  so 
long  under  President  Eisenhower's  direction  on 
this  armistice  matter,  you  can  realize  what  a  thrill 
it  was  to  be  there  and  actually  see  the  armistice 
in  operation  and  to  see  our  prisoners  of  war  com- 
ing back. 

The  reception  provisions  that  were  made  there 
were  very  striking,  not  only  for  the  physical  care 
but  also  for  the  spiritual  care  of  the  returning 
prisoners.  I  don't  know  whether  it  has  been  noted 
in  the  press — of  course  I  was  away  during  this 
time — but  one  of  the  things  that  struck  me  was 
the  fact  that  they  had  there  the  chapels  with  the 
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chaplains  of  the  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewig 
faiths  where  the  returning  prisoners  of  war  coul 
go  and  receive  spiritual  sustenance.  And,  c 
course,  there  was  the  medical  care  and  the  re* 
warmth  of  the  reception,  which  contrasted  ver 
much  with  what  apparently  was  taking  place  o 
the  other  side.  There  were  there  myself,  the  Set 
retary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  M 
Stevens,  the  top  Army  officials,  such  as  Gen.  Mai 
well  Taylor,  and  from  the  top  to  the  very  bottoi 
there  was  an  eager  welcome  and  a  perfection  c 
detail  which  was  very  striking  indeed. 

The  boys  that  came  back  in  the  first  lot  wer 
in  pretty  bad  physical  condition,  as  most  of  ther 
had  been  in  prison,  captives  for  upwards  of 
years.  They  were  apparently  those  who  were  i 
less  good  physical  condition.  Due  to  their  lon| 
captivity  and  undernutrition  they  gave  the  ap 
pearance  of  being  a  good  deal  dazed  and  bewi] 
dered,  and  not  at  once  in  condition  to  make  a 
accurate  report  on  the  conditions  that  had  pre 
vailed.  I  feel  confident,  however,  that  after  th 
good  treatment  that  they  will  get,  in  a  few  day 
they  will  be  much  more  normal  and  alert.  Anc 
indeed,  they  tell  me  that  some  of  the  prisoner 
that  came  back  a  few  days  later  on  were  in  muc" 
better  physical  and  mental  condition. 


Economic  Coordinator  for  Korean 
Rehabilitation  Program 

C.  Tyler  Wood,  deputy  to  Harold  E.  Stassen 
Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra 
tion  (Foa),  has  been  appointed  Economic  Co 
ordinator  in  Korea  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Mark  W 
Clark,  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  N.  Commanc 
(Cincunc),  it  was  announced  on  August  7. 

The  post  of  Economic  Coordinator  was  set  u] 
under  the  special  U.S.  program  of  relief,  rehabili 
tation,  and  defense  support  in  Korea,  for  whicl 
Congress  has  appropriated  $200  million. 


Evaluating  Speech  by 
Soviet  Premier 

Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  436  dated  August  12 

As  far  as  the  hydrogen  bomb  is  concerned,  w< 
can  only  accept  with  some  skepticism  the  state- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Prime  Minister  in  that  respect 
We  have  no  independent  evidence  to  support  th( 
correctness  of  that  allegation. 

1  Made  in  reply  to  questions  concerning  the  speech  madt 
by  Premier  Malenkov  of  the  U.S.S.R.  before  the  Supremt 
Soviet  at  Moscow  on  Aug.  8. 
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Editor's  Note.  On  August  20  Lewis  L.  Strauss, 
chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  issued 
the  following  statement: 

"The  Soviet  Union  conducted  an  atomic  test  on 
the  morning  of  August  12.  Certain  information  to 
this  effect  came  into  our  hands  that  night.  Subse- 
quent information  on  the  subject  indicates  that  this 
test  involved  both  fission  and  thermonuclear  re- 
actions. 

"It  will  be  recalled  that  more  than  3  years  ago  the 
United  States  decided  to  accelerate  work  on  all 
forms  of  atomic  weapons.  Both  the  1951  and  the 
1952  Eniwetok  test  series  included  tests  involving 
similar  reactions." 


The  speech,  generally  speaking,  divides  itself 
nto  two  parts.  Of  course,  it  is  a  very  long  speech 
ind  I  can't  deal  with  it  adequately  here  today,  but 
t  falls  roughly  into  two  parts — that  which  deals 
pith  foreign  relations  and  that  which  deals  with 
lomestic  afFairs. 

As  far  as  foreign  relations  is  concerned,  the 
;heme  is  the  familiar  one  designed  to  create  dis- 
mity  and  disharmony  within  the  free  world  and 
fcrticularly  to  attempt  to  obstruct  the  program 
for  increased  unification  and  invigoration  of  West- 
irn  Europe. 

The  speech  on  the  domestic  side  is  more  striking 
ind  is  quite  novel  in  that  it,  by  implication  at 
east,  involves  an  admission  of  two  of  the  main 
charges  that  the  free  world  has  made  against  the 
Soviet  despotism,  namely  :  ( 1 )  that  the  people  un- 
ler  that  despotism  have  been  forced  to  work  for  a 
rast  military  machine  and  have  not  themselves 
received  any  adequate  return  for  their  labor  in 
;erms  of  consumer  goods;  and  (2)  that  the  des- 
potism is  so  absolute  that  the  people  themselves 
lave  no  knowledge  of,  or  part  in,  or  consciousness 
)f,  the  plans  of  the  rulers. 

This  speech  indicates  an  intention  to  change 
conditions  within  Russia  in  both  of  those  respects 
ind  to  provide  the  working  people  out  of  their 
abor  with  more  consumer  goods  so  as  to  improve 
;heir  standards  of  living.  We  hope  very  much 
hat  that  will  be  so  because  that  will  mean  that 
.ess  percentage  of  Soviet  effort  will  be  diverted 
nto  the  mechanisms  of  war  and  more  into  the 
roods  of  peace.  Whenever  that  happens  that  is 
lesirable  from  the  standpoint  of  all  who  want  to 
lave  peace. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  greater  participa- 
iion  of  the  subject  peoples  in  their  own  govern- 
ment, bringing  them  into  a  greater  knowledge  of 
svhat  goes  on — that  again  would  be  a  change 
which,  if  it  happens,  we  would  greatly  welcome. 
[f  the  peoples  were  really  given  more  control  of 
iheir  own  afFairs,  that  would  certainly  be  greatly 
welcomed  by  the  other  free  peoples  of  the  world. 
[  cannot  think  of  anything  which  would  release 


international  tensions  as  much  as  to  end  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  few  men  in  the  Kremlin  can 
dispose  of  the  destinies  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people.  The  great  significance  lies  in  that  portion 
of  the  speech  dealing  with  domestic  affairs,  which 
is  important  and  novel.  Here  is  an  admission  of 
the  two  great  charges  that  have  been  made  against 
Soviet  despotism  and  a  promise  of  a  change.  We 
will  watch  very  eagerly  to  see  whether  that  prom- 
ise is  in  fact  made  true  by  giving  the  people,  in 
terms  of  consumer  goods,  more  of  the  result  of 
their  own  labors  and  by  giving  them  more  knowl- 
edge and  participation  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. 

We  must  still  speak  only  in  terms  of  hopes,  for 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Soviet  military  budget  to 
give  us  reassurance  or  a  reason  to  relax. 


Soviet  Aircraft  Shot  Down 
Over  Korean  Territory 

Press  release  431  dated  August  11 

Ambassador  Charles  E.  Bohlen  has  reported  to 
the  Department  of  State  that  he  was  handed  a  new 
note  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  on  August  11 
on  the  subject  of  the  Soviet  aircraft  shot  down 
over  Korean  territory  on  July  27,  1953.  The 
Soviet  note  repeats  the  version  of  this  incident 
contained  in  its  earlier  note  of  July  31,1  alleging 
that  the  Soviet  plane  was  shot  down  over  China, 
and  requests  that  compensation  in  the  amount  of 
$1,861,150  be  made. 

In  accepting  the  note  from  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Gromyko,  Ambassador  Bohlen 
made  it  clear  to  Mr.  Gromyko  that  the  facts  had 
established  that  this  incident  had  occurred  in  the 
Korean  combat  zone  prior  to  the  termination  of 
hostilities  there  and  referred  him  to  the  United 
States  Government's  note  of  August  1 2  for  the 
true  facts  of  the  incident. 

The  United  States  Government,  in  its  note  of 
August  1,  replying  to  a  Soviet  protest  of  July  31, 
noted  that  an  aircraft  of  the  IL-12  type  had  been 
attacked  and  shot  down  by  a  United  States  Air 
Force  fighter  plane  on  July  27,  1953,  while  on  a 
combat  mission  for  the  United  Nations  Command 
over  Korean  territory.  The  location  of  the  United 
States  plane  at  the  time  of  the  attack  was  well 
inside  Korean  territory,  approximately  8  miles 
from  the  Yalu  River.  Assuming  that  this  incident 
was  the  one  referred  to  in  the  Soviet  protest,  the 
United  States  Government  rejected  the  Soviet  pro- 
test as  without  foundation. 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  10,  1953,  p.  179. 

2  Ibid. 
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THEODORE  C.  STREIBERT  NAMED 
DIRECTOR  OF  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  30 

The  President  on  July  30  sent  to  the  Senate  for 
confirmation  the  nomination  of  Theodore  C.  Strei- 
bert,  of  Locust  Valley,  L.I.,  as  director  of  the  new 
U.S.  Information  Agency.1 

The  President  said : 

Our  overseas  information  service  never  carried  a  heavier 
responsibility  than  it  does  now.  The  Service  must  clearly 
and  factually  present  to  the  world  the  policies  and  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to 
have  sound  policies  dedicated  to  goals  of  universal  peace, 
freedom,  and  progress.  These  policies  must  be  made 
known  to  and  understood  by  all  peoples  throughout  the 
world.  That  is  the  responsibility  of  the  new  United  States 
Information  Agency. 

Formerly  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  and  president  of  Radio  Sta- 
tion WOR  of  New  York  City,  Mr.  Streibert  has 
recently  been  in  Germany  as  consultant  to  Am- 
bassador Conant  in  the  High  Commissioner's  Of- 
fice of  Public  Affairs,  which  operates  Radio 
Station  RIAS  in  Berlin,  and  the  German  daily 
newspaper,  Die  Neue  Zeitimg.  The  President  re- 
quested Mr.  Streibert  to  leave  his  overseas  posts  in 
order  to  assume  direction  of  the  new  Information 
Agency. 

During  May  he  participated  in  a  survey  of  the 
Government's  information  facilities  in  Europe,  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  for  the  new  information  agency.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Radio  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Infor- 
mation since  1949,  recently  serving  as  acting 
chairman  of  the  Radio  Advisory  Committee. 

Under  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
8,  the  new  U.S.  Information  Agency  comes  into 
existence  on  August  1  as  an  independent  organiza- 
tion responsible  to  the  President  through  the 
National  Security  Council.  It  comprises  all  of 
the  information  activities  formerly  carried  on  by 
the  International  Information  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  State,  as  well  as  the  information 

1  The  Senate  confirmed  Mr.  Streibert's  nomination  on 
Aug.  3. 


services  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  and  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration.  In  addi- 
tion to  operating  the  Voice  of  America,  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  maintains  an  information 
field  organization  with  the  American  diplomatic 
missions  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world, 
operates  information  centers,  provides  motion 
pictures  and  equipment,  and  operates  a  press  and 
publications  service.  The  program  of  exchange 
of  persons  and  students,  which  has  been  conducted 
by  the  International  Information  Administration, 
will  remain  a  function  of  the  State  Department. 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10477 2 


Authorizing  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  to  Exercise  Certain  Authority  Avail- 
able by  Law  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  2  (d) 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  of  1953,  and  as  President! 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Determination.  It  is  hereby  determined 
that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  functions 
transferred  to  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Director)  by! 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section 
2  of  the  said  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  of  1953,  to  author- 
ize the  Director  to  exercise,  in  relation  to  the  respective 
functions  so  transferred,  the  authority  specified  in  sec-l 
tions  2  and  3  hereof. 

Sec.  2.  Authority  under  the  Foreign  Service  Act  and] 
related  laws,  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  section  2  (c) 
of  this  order,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  exercise,  withj 
respect  to  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers,  Foreign  Service; 
staff  officers  and  employees,  and  alien  clerks  and  em- 
ployees employed  to  perform  the  said  transferred  func- 
tions, the  authority  available  to  the  Secretary  of  State| 
under  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  60  Stat.  999,  asl 
heretofore  or  hereafter  amended,  or  under  any  other 
provision  of  law  pertaining  specifically,  or  generally  appli- 
cable, to  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers,  Foreign  Service 
staff  officers  and  employees,  and  alien  clerks  and  em- 
ployees, including  the  authority  to  prescribe  regulations, 
not  inconsistent  with  applicable  laws,  incident  to  the  exer-i 
cise  of  such  authority.  The  Director  is  further  author- 
ized to  exercise  in  the  performance  of  the  said  transferred 
functions  the  authority  available  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  sections  561  and  562  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  and  under  sections  1021  through  1071 
thereof. 

(b)   The  prohibitions  and   requirements  contained  in 


:  18  Fed.  Reg.  4540. 
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sections  1001  through  1005  and  section  1011  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  personnel  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  excluded  from  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Director  by  section  2  (a)  of  this  order  the 
following-described  powers  now  vested  in  or  delegated 
to  the  Secretary  of  State : 

(1)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  for  the  commissioning 
of  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  as  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular officers,  or  both,  under  section  524  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  commissioning  of  Foreign  Service  staff 
officers  or  employees  as  consuls  under  section  533  of  such 
act,  and  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  commission 
Foreign  Service  staff  officers  as  vice  consuls  under  the 
said  section  533.  The  Director  may,  whenever  he  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  transferred 
to  him  by  the  said  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  of  1953, 
request  the  Secretary  of  State  to  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  persons  employed  under  section  2  (a)  of  this 
order  be  commissioned  as  diplomatic  or  consular  officers, 
or  both,  or  to  grant  such  persons  diplomatic  or  consular 
commissions,  as  appropriate. 

(2)  The  authority  vested  in  the  President  by  sections 
443  and  901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  which  has  been  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  Executive  Orders  Nos.  10000  and  10011,  and 
successive  amendments  thereof,  to  designate  places,  fix 
rates,  and  prescribe  regulations  governing  the  payment 
of  additional  compensation,  known  as  "foreign  post  dif- 
ferential", to  employees  in  foreign  areas  of  executive 
departments  and  independent  establishments  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  designate  places,  fix  rates,  and  pre- 
scribe regulations,  with  respect  to  civilian  employees  of 
the  Government  serving  abroad,  governing  living-quarters 
allowances,  cost-of-living  allowances,  and  representation 
allowances. 

Sec.  3.  Authority  under  various  other  statutes.  The 
Director  is  authorized  to  exercise  the  authority  available 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration,  as  the  case  may  be,  under  the 
following-described  provisions  of  law: 

(a)  The  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  292-300),  regarding  the  acquisition, 
construction,  alteration,  repair,  furnishing,  exchange,  and 
disposal  of  buildings  and  grounds  in  foreign  countries. 

(b)  The  act  of  July  9,  1949  (5  U.  S.  C.  170a,  b,  and  c), 
regarding  the  transfer,  acquisition,  use,  and  disposal  of 
international  broadcasting  facilities. 

(c)  The  act  of  August  3,  1950  (19  U.  S.  C.  1201,  par. 
1628),  regarding  the  importation  of  sound  recordings. 

(d)  The  provisions  under  the  first  heading  "Salaries 
and  Expenses"  of  the  Department  of  State  Appropriation 
Act,  1954,  regarding  (1)  employment  of  aliens,  by  con- 
tract, for  services  abroad,  (2)  purchase  of  uniforms,  (3) 
cost  of  transporting  to  and  from  a  place  of  storage  and 
the  cost  of  storing  the  furniture  and  household  effects  of 
an  employee  of  the  Foreign  Service  who  is  assigned  to 
a  post  at  which  he  is  unable  to  use  his  furniture  and 
effects,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  prescribe,  (4)  dues  for  library  membership  in  or- 
ganizations which  issue  publications  to  members  only,  or 
to  members  at  a  price  lower  than  to  others,  (5)  examina- 
tion of  estimates  of  appropriations  in  the  field,  (6)  pur- 
chase of  ice  and  drinking  water  abroad,  (7)  payment  of 
excise  taxes  on  negotiable  instruments  abroad,  and  (8) 
procurement,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  of  services,  sup- 
plies, and  facilities,  as  follows:  (i)  maintenance,  im- 
provement, and  repair  of  properties  used  for  interna- 
tional information  activities  in  foreign  countries,  (ii) 
fuel  and  utilities  for  Government-owned  or  leased  prop- 
erty abroad,  and  (iii)  rental  or  lease  for  periods  not 
exceeding  ten  years  of  offices,  buildings,  ground,  and  liv- 
ing quarters,  and  the  furnishing  of  living  quarters  to  offi- 
cers and  employees  engaged  in  international  information 
activities  abroad  (22  U.  S.  C.  291). 


(e)  The  provisions  of  the  Department  of  State  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1954,  regarding  (1)  exchange  of  funds 
for  payment  of  expenses  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  information  establishments  abroad  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3651  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.  S.  C.  543),  (section  103  of  the  General  Provisions 
of  the  Department  of  State  Appropriation  Act,  1954),  (2) 
payment  of  travel  expenses  outside  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  from  funds  available  in  the  fiscal 
year  that  such  travel  is  authorized  and  actually  begins 
(section  104  of  the  General  Provisions  of  the  Department 
of  State  Appropriation  Act,  1954),  (3)  granting  author- 
ity to  the  chief  of  each  information  Field  Staff  to  ap- 
prove, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chief  of  Mission,  use 
of  Government-owned  vehicles  for  travel  under  condi- 
tions described  in  section  105  of  the  General  Provisions 
of  the  Department  of  State  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  and 
(4)  purchase  with  foreign  currencies  for  use  abroad  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles  (exclusive  of  buses,  ambulances, 
and  station  wagons)  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  the  equivalent 
of  $2,200  for  each  vehicle  (section  106  of  the  General 
Provisions  of  the  Department  of  State  Appropriation  Act, 
1954). 

(f)  Section  202  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (5  U.  S.  C.  156),  so  far  as  it  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  keep  the  American  public  informed  about 
the  international  information  aspects  of  the  United  States 
foreign  affairs. 

(g)  Section  504  (d)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended  (relating  to  reduction  in  personnel), 
with  respect  to  personnel  transferred  from  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency  or  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion to  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

(h)  Section  161  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (5  U.  S.  C.  22)  and  section  4  of  the  act  of  May 
26,  1949  (5  U.  S.  C.  151c),  regarding  the  promulgation  of 
rules  and  regulations  and  the  delegation  of  authority. 

Sec.  4.  Effective  date.  This  order  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  August  1,  1953. 

The  White  House, 

August  1, 1953. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF  JULY  31 

Department  Circular  No.  45 

1.  United  States  Information  Agency 

1.1  Establishment 

The  United  States  Information  Agency  (Usia)  is  being 
established  as  of  12 :  01  a.  m.,  Saturday,  August  1,  1953, 
the  effective  date  of  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  8.  This  agency  will  be  responsible  for  the  foreign 
information  activities  formerly  performed  by  the  United 
States  International  Information  Administration,  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration  and  those  financed  under  the  Government 
of  Occupied  Areas  Appropriation.  The  President  has 
nominated  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Streibert  as  the  Director  of 
the  Usia.  At  the  present  time,  he  is  a  consultant  on 
public  affairs  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  Germany, 
James  B.  Conant.  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Kimball  has  been 
designated  by  the  President  to  perform  the  functions  of  the 
director  until  Mr.  Streibert  takes  office. 

1.2  Transfer  of  Personnel 

As  of  August  1  all  personnel  of  the  Department  engaged 
in  the  functions  assigned  to  the  Usia  will  be  transferred  to 
the  new  agency,  as  well  as  files  and  related  records. 

1.3  Administrative  Support 

The  Department  will  continue  for  the  time  being  to  pro- 
vide to  Usia  those  supporting  services  previously  provided 
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Iia  until  changes  are  agreed  to.  Changes  in  the  extent 
and  methods  of  providing  these  supporting  services  will  be 
studied  and  announced  later. 

2.  Foreign  Policy  Outdance 

2.1  The  Secretary  of  State,  acting  through  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  will  be  responsible  for  giving 
foreign  policy  guidance  and  direction  to  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  both  on  his  own  initiative  and  in 
response  to  requests.  The  purpose  of  this  guidance  will 
be  to  enable  the  agency  to  be  governed  in  both  its  planning 
and  in  its  operations  by  applicable  foreign  policy.  It 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Public  Affairs  Area  to 
assure  effective  working  relationships  between  the  two 
agencies  so  that  the  foreign  policy  guidance  function  of 
the  Department  will  be  fully  carried  out  and  to  provide 
leadership  to  the  regional  and  functional  bureaus  in  the 
development  of  foreign  policy  guidance. 

2.2  The  Department  will  be  responsible  also  for  a 
program  under  which  official  statements  of  the  United 
States  position  on  major  issues,  specifically  identified  as 
such,  will  be  disseminated  on  a  world-wide  basis. 

3.  Educational  Exchange  Activities 

3.1  Under  the  terms  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8, 
the  International  Educational  Exchange  Service  will 
remain  in  the  Department  of  State.  The  International 
Educational  Exchange  Service  is  hereby  transferred  from 
the  International  Information  Administration  to  the 
Public  Affairs  Area.  The  Director  of  the  International 
Educational  Exchange  Service  will  report  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  who  will  have  responsibility 
for  supervising  the  educational  exchange  program.  The 
routing  symbol  for  the  International  Educational  Ex- 
change Service  will  continue  to  be  Ies. 

3.2  The  Secretariat  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Educational  Exchange  is  transferred  to  the  Public  Affairs 
Area.  The  Executive  Secretary  will  report  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Public  Affairs.  The  routing  symbol 
for  the  Secretariat  will  continue  to  be  Iae/S. 

3.3  Included  in  these  transfers  are  all  functions,  per- 
sonnel, funds,  equipment  and  records  of  these  units. 

4.  Transfer  of  IIA  Personnel 

4.1    Employees  in  Department  Transferred 

4.11  All  departmental  employees  in  Iia,  with  very 
minor  exceptions,  and  such  Foreign  Service  reserve  and 
staff  personnel  as  are  assigned  to  Iia  in  Washington 
are  included  in  the  transfer. 

4.12  The  transfer  covers  departmental  employees 
who  may  be  in  leave-without-pay  status,  on  temporary 
detail  to  another  office  or  agency,  or  on  military 
furlough. 

4.13  The  transfer  does  not  apply  to  employees  in 
other  areas  of  the  Department  who  are  engaged  directly 
or  indirectly  in  performing  administrative  support 
functions  in  behalf  of  Iia.  Employees  in  the  Special 
Assistant-Intelligence  engaged  in  intelligence  support 
and  paid  from  Iia  funds  are  transferred. 

4.14  The  transfer  does  not  apply  to  Foreign  Service 
Officers  on  assignment  or  detail  to  Iia.  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officers'  current  assignment  to  these  activities  will 
continue  on  a  detail  basis. 

4.2  Employees  Overseas  Transferred 

4.21  Foreign  Service  reserve  and  staff  employees  and 
local  employees  assigned  to  Iia  program  activities  are 
included  in  the  transfer. 

4.22  The  transfer  covers  Foreign  Service  employees 
assigned  to  Iia  program  activities  who  may  be  in  a 
leave-without-pay  status,  or  on  military  furlough. 

4.23  The  transfer  does  not  apply  to  Foreign  Service 
Officers  assigned  or  detailed  to  Iia.  Foreign  Service 
Officers  currently  assigned  to  these  activities  will  con- 
tinue their  assignments  on  a  detail  basis. 

4.24  The  transfer  does  not  now  apply  to  employees 


in  other  areas  of  the  Foreign  Service  who  are  engaged 
directly  or  indirectly  in  performing  administrative  sup- 
port functions  in  behalf  of  Iia. 

4.3  Effective  Date  of  Transfer 
The  transfer  of  personnel,  under  Determination  Order 

of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  will  be 
effective  August  1, 1953. 

4.4  Transfer  Procedure 
The  transfer  will  be  effected  by  a  mass  action. 


Administration  of  Foreign  Aid, 
Foreign  Information  Functions 

EXECUTIVE    ORDER    104761 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  statutes 
referred  to  in  section  101  of  this  order,  and  by  section  301 
of  title  3  of  the  United  States  Code  and  Reorganization 
Plans  Nos.  7  and  8  of  1953,  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows : 

PART  I.  FOREIGN  AID 

Section  101.  Delegation  of  certain  functions  of  the  Pres- 
ident, (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  order, 
the  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the  follow- 
ing-designated laws  are  hereby  delegated  to  the  Director 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration :  The  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  65  Stat.  373,  as  amended;  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  63  Stat.  714,  as  amended' 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604)  ;  the  act  of  May  22,  1947,  61  Stat. 
103,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1401-1408)  ;  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  65  Stat.  644  (22 
U.  S.  C.  1611-1613c)  ;  and  those  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  62  Stat.  137,  as  amended  (22j 
U.  S.  C.  1501  et  seq.),  which  are  continued  in  effect  by 
section  503  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  excluded  from  the  functions  dele- 
gated by  section  101  (a)  of  this  order: 

(1)  The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the 
laws  referred  to  in  section  101  (a)  of  this  order  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  officers  required  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, ; 
the  transmittal  of  periodic  or  special  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  termination  or  withdrawal  of  assistance. 

(2)  The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  with ! 
respect  to  findings,  determinations,  certification,  agree- 
ments, transfers  of  funds,  or  directives,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  sections  101  (a)  (1),  101  (b),  202,  302  (a),  303  (a) 
(last  two  sentences),  401,  503  (a)  (3),  507  (except  as 
provided  in  Part  III  hereof),  511,  513,  530,  532,  540,  542, 
550  (b),  and  550  (e)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended;  sections  303,  402,  407  (b)  (2),  408  (f),  and 
411  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended;  sections  105  (c),  111  (b)  (2)  (first  clause), 
and  119  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended;  and  sections  103  (b),  104,  203,  and  301  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951. 

(c)  Funds  which  have  been  or  may  be  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  to  the  President  to  carry  out 
the  laws  referred  to  in  section  101  (a)  hereof,  and  section 
12  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952  (66  Stat.  151),  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  allocated  to  the  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  without  any  further  action  by 


1 18  Fed .  Reg.  4537.  Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  7  and  8 
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the  President,  and  the  said  funds  may  be  allocated  by  the 
Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  to  any 
agency,  department,  establishment,  or  wholly-owned  cor- 
poration of  the  Government  for  obligation  or  expenditure 
thereby,  consistent  with  applicable  law,  subject,  however, 
to  the  reservation  of  functions  relating  to  transfer  of 
funds  set  forth  in  section  101  (b)    (2)  hereof. 

Section  102.  Interrelationship  of  Director  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  (a)  Consonant  with  section  501  (a) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  exercise  the  responsibility  and 
authority  vested  in  him  by  section  506  (a)  of  the  said 
Act,  as  amended,  subject  to  coordination,  direction,  and 
supervision  by  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  keep  the  Director 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  fully  and  cur- 
rently informed  of  all  matters,  including  prospective 
action,  relating  to  the  establishment  of  priorities  under 
section  506  (b)  and  the  furnishing  of  military  items  under 
section  506  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended. 

Section  103.  Aid  to  Palestine  refugees,  (a)  Subject 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  functions  transferred 
to  the  President  by  section  6  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7 
of  1953  are  hereby  delegated  to  the  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  responsible  for 
making  the  United  States  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  under  the  United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee  Aid 
Act  of  1950.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  also  be  respon- 
sible for  formulating  and  presenting,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion, the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  aid 
to  Palestine  refugees  and  for  representing  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East. 

Section  104.  Successor  agencies,  (a)  Except  as  may 
be  otherwise  provided  in  this  order,  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration  and  the  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  are  hereby  made  the  successors, 
respectively,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  and  the  Direc- 
tor for  Mutual  Security. 

(b)  Except  in  instances  wherein  the  provisions  con- 
cerned are  for  any  reason  inapplicable  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of  1953,  each  reference 
in  any  prior  Executive  order  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  or  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  is  hereby 
amended  to  refer  to  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion and  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis- 
tration, respectively. 

(c)  Without  limiting  the  application  of  section  104  (b) 
of  this  order,  the  amendments  made  thereby  shall  apply, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  section  104  (b),  to 
prior  references  to  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  and 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency  in  (1)  Executive  Order  No. 
10159  of  September  8,  1950  (15  F.  R.  6103),  as  amended, 
(2)  sections  7  and  9  of  Executive  Order  No.  10300  of 
November  9, 1951  (16  F.  R.  11203) ,  as  amended,  (3)  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10380  of  August  2,  1952  (17  F.  R.  7107), 
and  (4)  Executive  Order  No.  10458  of  June  1,  1953  (18 
F.  R.  3159). 

Section  105.  Redelegation.  The  functions  delegated  to 
the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Part  shall  be  deemed  to  include 
the  authority  to  redelegate  the  functions  so  delegated. 

PART  II.     FOREIGN  INFORMATION 

Section  201.  Informational  media  guaranties.  The 
United  States  Information  Agency  is  hereby  designated 
as  the  agency  of  the  Government  which  shall  on  and  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  order  exercise  the  authority  to 
make  informational  media  guaranties  under  section 
111(b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended   (22  U.  S.  C.  1509(b)(3)),  and  section  536  of 


the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  to  ad- 
minister such  guaranties  made  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  order.  The  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,  after  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency,  shall  fix  (and 
may  from  time  to  time  revise)  an  amount  representing 
that  portion  of  the  limitation  prescribed  by  section  111 
(b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  which  may  be  utilized  by  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  for  informational  media 
guaranties,  including  the  liquidation  of  obligations  out- 
standing under  such  guaranties  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  order. 

Section  202.  Information  regarding  technical  coopera- 
tion. The  United  States  Information  Agency  shall  publi- 
cize abroad  the  activities  carried  on  under  the  Act  for 
International  Development.  Executive  Order  No.  10159 
of  September  8,  1950  (15  F.  R.  6103),  as  amended,  is 
hereby  further  amended  accordingly. 

PART  III.     PROCEDURES  FOR  COORDINATION 
ABROAD 

Section  301.  Functions  of  the  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Diplomatic  Mission,  (a)  The  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Diplomatic  Mission  in  each  country,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  President,  shall  serve  as  the  channel  of 
authority  on  foreign  policy  and  shall  provide  foreign 
policy  direction  to  all  representatives  of  United  States 
agencies  in  such  country. 

(b)  The  Chief  of  the  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission 
in  each  country,  as  the  representative  of  the  President 
and  acting  on  his  behalf,  shall  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  representatives  of  United  States  agencies  (including 
the  chiefs  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  missions, 
military  assistance  advisory  groups,  foreign  information 
staffs,  and  other  representatives  of  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government)  in  such  country  engaged  in  carrying 
out  programs  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  programs  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  and  the  programs  transferred  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  of  1953 ;  and  he  shall 
assume  responsibility  for  assuring  the  unified  development 
and  execution  of  the  said  programs  in  such  country. 
More  particularly,  the  functions  of  each  Chief  of  United 
States  Diplomatic  Mission  shall  include,  with  respect  to 
the  programs  and  country  concerned : 

(1)  Exercising  general  direction  and  leadership  of  the 
entire  effort. 

(2)  Assuring  that  recommendations  and  prospective 
plans  and  actions  of  representatives  of  United  States 
agencies  are  effectively  coordinated  and  are  consistent 
with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  established  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

(3)  Assuring  that  the  interpretation  and  application 
of  instructions  received  by  representatives  of  United 
States  agencies  from  higher  authority  are  in  accord  with 
the  established  policy  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  Guiding  the  representatives  of  United  States  agen- 
cies in  working  out  measures  to  prevent  duplication  in 
their  efforts  and  to  promote  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
use  of  all  United  States  officers  and  employees  engaged 
on  the  aforesaid  programs. 

(5)  Keeping  the  representatives  of  United  States  agen- 
cies fully  informed  as  to  current  and  prospective  United 
States  policies. 

(6)  Prescribing  procedures  governing  the  coordination 
of  the  activities  of  representatives  of  United  States  agen- 
cies, and  assuring  that  these  representatives  shall  have 
access  to  all  available  information  essential  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  prescribed  duties. 

(7)  Preparing  and  submitting  such  reports  on  the  op- 
eration and  status  of  the  programs  referred  to  in  the 
preamble  of  this  section  301(b)  as  may  be  requested  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Administration  and  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  respectively. 
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(8)  Recommending  the  withdrawal  from  the  country 
of  United  States  personnel  whenever  in  his  opinion  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  warrant  such  action. 

(c)  Each  Chief  of  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission 
shall  perform  his  functions  under  this  Part  in  accordance 
with  instructions  from  higher  authority  and  subject  to 
established  policies  and  programs  of  the  United  States. 
Only  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  com- 
municate instructions  directly  to  the  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Diplomatic  Mission. 

(d)  No  Chief  of  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission  shall 
delegate  any  function  conferred  upon  him  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Part  which  directly  involves  the  exercise 
of  direction,  coordination,  or  authority. 

Section  302.  Referral  of  unresolved  matters.  The 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission  in  each 
country  shall  initiate  steps  to  reconcile  any  divergent 
views  arising  between  representatives  of  United  States 
agencies  in  the  country  concerned  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams referred  to  in  the  preamble  of  section  301(b)  hereof. 
If  agreement  cannot  be  reached  the  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Diplomatic  Mission  shall  recommend  a  course  of 
action,  and  such  course  of  action  shall  be  followed  unless 
a  representative  of  a  United  States  agency  requests  that 
the  issue  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
United  States  agencies  concerned  for  decision.  If  such 
a  request  is  made,  the  parties  concerned  shall  promptly 
refer  the  issue  for  resolution  prior  to  taking  action  at  the 
country  level. 

Section  303.  Effect  of  order  on  representatives  of 
United  States  agencies,  (a)  All  representatives  of 
United  States  agencies  in  each  country  shall  be  subject  to 
the  responsibilities  imposed  upon  the  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Diplomatic  Mission  in  such  country  by  section  507 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  by 

(b)  Subject  to  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Part  and  with  the  prescribed  procedures  of  their  respec- 
tive agencies,  all  representatives  of  United  States  agen- 
cies affected  by  this  Part  (1)  shall  have  direct 
communication  with  their  respective  agencies  and  with 
such  other  parties  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  their  respective  agencies,  (2)  shall  keep  the  re- 
spective Chiefs  of  United  States  Diplomatic  Missions  and 
each  other  fully  and  currently  informed  on  all  matters, 
including  prospective  plans,  recommendations,  and  actions, 
relating  to  the  programs  referred  to  in  the  preamble  of 
section  301(b)  hereof,  and  (3)  shall  furnish  to  the  respec- 
tive Chiefs  of  United  States  Diplomatic  Missions,  upon 
their  request,  documents  and  information  concerning  the 
said  programs. 

PART  IV.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  401.  Coordination  of  foreign  policy.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,  and  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  shall  establish  and  maintain  ar- 
rangements which  will  insure  that  the  programs  under 
the  supervision  of  the  latter  two  officials  are  carried  out 
in  conformity  with  the  established  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  402.  Transfer  of  personnel,  property,  records, 
and  funds.  So  much  of  the  personnel,  records,  property, 
and  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allocations, 
and  other  funds,  available  to  any  officer  or  agency  whereto 
there  is  delegated  or  assigned  immediately  prior  to  the 
taking  effect  of  this  Executive  order  any  function  which 
by  this  order  is  otherwise  delegated  or  assigned,  as  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  determines  to  relate 
to  the  said  functions  and  to  be  required  by  the  officer  or 
agency  whereto  the  functions  concerned  are  delegated  or 
assigned  by  this  order,  for  the  performance  thereof,  shall 
be  transferred,  consonant  with  law,  to  such  latter  officer 
or  agency.  Such  further  measures  and  dispositions  as 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  deem  to 


be  necessary  in  order  to  effectuate  the  transfers  provided  ■ 
for  in  this  section  shall  be  carried  out  in  such  manner  as 
he  shall  direct  and  by  such  agencies  as  he  shall  designate. 
Section  403.  Prior  orders  and  actions,     (a)  Executive 
Order  No.  10300  of  November  9,  1951  (16  F.  R.  11203),  as  ! 
amended,  exclusive  of  sections  7  and  9  thereof,  and  Execu-  | 
tive  Order  No.  10338  of  April  4,  1952  (17  F.  R.  3009),  are 
hereby  superseded. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  order  shall  affect  Executive  Order 
No.  10062  of  June  6,  1949,  as  heretofore  amended. 

(c)  To  the  extent  that  any  provision  of  any  prior  i 
Executive  order  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  I 
this  order,  the  latter  shall  control  and  such  prior  provision  j 
is  amended  accordingly. 

(d)  All  orders,  regulations,  rulings,  certificates,  direc- 
tives, agreements,  contracts,  delegations,  determinations,  I 
and  other  actions  of  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment relating  to  any  function  affected  by  this  order  shall 
remain  in  effect  except  as  they  are  inconsistent  herewith 
or  are  hereafter  amended  or  revoked  under  proper 
authority. 

Section  404.  Definition.  As  used  in  this  order,  the  word 
"functions"  embraces  duties,  powers,  responsibilities,  au- 
thority, and  discretion. 

Section  405.  Effective  date.  This  order  shall  become 
effective  on  August  1,  1953. 

/^J  LJL9-y  L^£~Z-J 'Cl-*^u^  Arf-O^ 

The  White  House 

August  1,  1958 


FOA  Adopts  New  Emblem 
Symbolizing  Cooperation 

The  new  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
(Foa)  on  August  6  announced  that  it  had  adopted 
the  handclasp,  one  of  the  oldest  gestures  of  human 
comradeship  and  cooperation,  as  the  symbol  of  the 
free  world  working  together.  The  new  emblem 
bears  two  clasped  hands  on  a  red,  white,  and  blue 
American  stars-and-stripes  shield  carrying  the 
words  "United  States  of  America." 

It  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  widely  used  labels  in  the  world.  An 
outgrowth  of  a  series  of  country  emblems  with 
which  Marshall  plan  and  mutual-security  goods 
were  marked,  the  Foa  emblem  will  become  the 
trade-mark  of  the  global  operations  of  the  new 
agency  headed  by  Harold  E.  Stassen  which  com- 
bines American  mutual  security  and  other  activi- 
ties on  all  continents. 

In  55  countries  working  with  the  United  States 
in  joint  programs  of  defense  support,  and  eco- 
nomic or  technical  assistance,  the  new  emblem 
will  immediately  brand  whatever  it  appears  on  as 
a  product  of  Foa's  mutual-security  program.  It 
is  intended  to  bring  to  other  peoples  the  idea  of 
the  trust,  cooperation,  friendship,  peace,  and 
strength  extended  to  them  by  the  American  people. 

The  colorful  emblem  will  be  stenciled,  tagged, 
stamped,  glued,  or  otherwise  placed  on  commod- 
ities of  all  kinds  provided  by  Foa  in  the  mutual 
program.    It  will  replace  the  former  Mutual  Se- 
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curity  shield,  which  identified  U.S.  assistance 
items  going  to  some  two-score  countries.  It  may 
appear  on  bulldozers  building  military  airfields 
in  Europe,  on  cartons  of  DDT  in  remote  villages 
of  Asia,  and  on  mining  machinery  in  the  heart  of 
Africa  unearthing  newly  tapped  sources  of  stra- 
tegic materials. 

To  further  promote  worldwide  familiarity  with 
and  recognition  of  the  emblem,  it  will  appear  on 
all  Foa  publications,  letterheads,  and  even  motor 
vehicles,  wherever  they  may  be  used,  and  will  be 
featured  by  U.S.  information  officers  throughout 
the  free  world  on  leaflets,  pictures,  posters,  exhib- 
its, and  other  media. 

Military  end-items,  however — the  planes  and 
tanks  and  guns  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  Foa 
by  the  Department  of  Defense — will  continue  to 
carry  an  emblem  used  since  1950  on  these  items. 
It  is  identical  in  appearance,  except  that  instead 
of  the  clasped  hands  it  bears  the  words,  "From 
U.S.A.  for  Mutual  Defense." 

Foa  regulations  require  firms,  either  American 
or  foreign,  selling  commodities  under  the  program, 
to  attach  the  label  clearly.  Business  firms  have 
wholeheartedly  cooperated  with  the  marking  reg- 
ulation under  the  Marshall  plan  and  Mutual  Se- 
curity program,  recognizing  the  psychological 
value  in  the  plan.  Members  of  Congress  have  con- 
sistently evidenced  great  interest  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  labeling  requirement.  _  Communist 
agents,  too,  have  indicated  its  effectiveness  when 
upon  occasion  on  foreign  docks  they  have  tried  to 
remove  the  U.S.  shield  or  replace  it  with  other 
labels. 

The  simple  handclasp  design,  composed  of  ele- 
ments already  well  known  over  much  of  the  world, 
was  chosen  to  tell  at  a  glance  that  there  are  two 
aspects  to  the  mutual  security  program — what  the 
United  States  contributes  and  what  the  other 
countries  contribute  to  the  effort  to  build  a  strong 
defense  against  aggression  and  to  make  economic 
progress  against  poverty  and  disease. 

Other  countries'  contributions,  symbolized  by 
one  of  the  hands,  are  made  in  various  ways.  For 
example,  under  some  agreements  the  country  re- 
pays the  United  States  in  dollars.  Some  agree- 
ments call  for  repayment  in  raw  materials  which 
we  do  not  produce  ourselves.  The  countries  con- 
tribute local  capital,  skills,  labor,  and  materials 
to  the  mutual  effort.  In  the  case  of  technical- 
assistance  projects,  the  recipient  country  usually 
pays  half,  or  more,  of  the  cost.  When  Foa  makes 
economic  grants,  the  foreign  country  matches  the 
dollars  with  an  equal  amount  of  its  own  currency. 
And  while  we  furnish  military  aid — from  jet 
planes  to  communications  equipment— our  part- 
ners overseas  furnish  manpower — both  labor  and 
troops — as  well  as  materials,  to  build  within  their 
borders  airfields  and  the  many  defense  installa- 
tions essential  for  our  own  security  and  for  theirs. 

The  other  clasped  hand,  and  the  American  shield 
and  name  of  this  nation  on  the  emblem,  insure  that 
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the  people  of  all  participating  countries  will 
recognize  the  American  contribution.  The  em- 
blems have  their  impact  at  the  "point  of  contact" — 
that  is,  where  the  tanks,  planes  and  guns,  the 
machine  tools,  generators  and  roadbuilding 
equipment,  or  the  lard,  DDT  and  fertilizer  are 
delivered  and  used.  And  the  emblem  also  tells 
the  story  along  the  way — to  everyone  who  sees 
the  goods  en  route. 

There  is  a  "bonus"  to  American  industry  and 
business  derived  from  the  use  of  the  emblem.  As 
people  abroad  learn  the  value  and  quality  of 
American  goods,  U.S.  products  come  to  be  held 
in  high  esteem.  As  preferences  are  built  up 
through  familiarity,  American  manufacturers 
and  exporters  receive  invaluable  trade  "promo- 
tion" for  their  products. 

The  changeover  to  the  use  of  the  new  insignia 
will  begin  at  once,  Foa  said,  but  manufacturers 
and  label  suppliers  will  be  permitted  a  short  time 
to  use  up  existing  stocks  of  the  old  emblems. 
Firms  which  use  stencils  for  applying  labels  to 
goods  and  to  packing  cases  are  being  asked,  how- 
ever, to  have  new  ones  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

Foa  regulations  require  each  supplying  com- 
pany to  label  FoA-financed  commodities  clearly. 
Foa  does  not  supply  labels  or  stencils,  but  fur- 
nishes samples  which  can  be  made  up  by  the  sup- 
plying company  itself  or  purchased  from  label 
supply  firms.  Samples  are  available  from  the 
Office  of  Public  Reports,  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration, Washington  25,  D.C. 


Export- Import  Bank  Credit  to  Brazil 

The  Export-Import  Bank  announced  on  July  31 
the  successful  conclusion  of  discussions  with  Bra- 
zilian officials  regarding  the  utilization  of  the 
balance  of  the  $300  million  credit  established 
April  30  1  in  favor  of  Banco  do  Brasil  to  assist 
Brazil  to  liquidate  its  past  due  U.S.  dollar  ac- 
counts. The  Brazilian  officials  presented  a  plan 
to  make  available  out  of  Brazil's  other  resources 
and  credits  from  commercial  banks  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  in  addition  to  the  credit  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  pay  all  U.S.  com- 
mercial arrears  by  the  end  of  1953.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  agreed  to  the  Brazilian  request 
that  repayment  of  the  principal  of  its  loan  be 
deferred  for  one  year  to  September  1954,  and  that 
thereafter  it  be  repaid  in  24  equal  monthly  install- 
ments so  as  to  complete  repayment  by  September 
1956,  as  provided  in  the  original  agreement. 

The  Brazilian  proposals  were  presented  by 
Theodoro  Quartim  Barbosa,  president  of  the 
Banco  Comercio  e  Industria  de  Sao  Paulo.  Mr. 
Barbosa  acted  as  the  special  representative  of 


1  Bulletin  of  May  25,  1953,  p.  754. 
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Oswaldo  Aranha,  who  became  Minister  of  Finance 
of  Brazil  in  June,  and  also  as  special  representa- 
tive of  Banco  do  Brasil.  Mr.  Barbosa  was  accom- 
panied by  Egidio  da  Camara  Souza,  Joao  Candido 
de  Andrade  Dantas,  and  Charles  P.  Hargreaves, 
all  of  Banco  do  Brasil. 

An  agreement  to  formalize  the  arrangement  is 
expected  to  be  signed  in  Washington  shortly. 


U.S.,  Canada  Exchange  Notes 
On  Trade  Relations 

On  July  18  the  Canadian  Ambassador,  Hume 
Wrong,  addressed  a  note  to  Secretary  Dulles  on 
the  subject  of  possible  restrictions  on  U.S.  imports 
of  oats  and  groundfish  fillets.  Following  is  the 
text  of  the  Canadian  note,  together  with  that  of 
the  U.S.  reply  dated  August  10: 

Canadian  Note  of  July  18 

No.  470 

The  Canadian  Ambassador  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  the  Secretary  of  State  arid  has  the 
honour  to  refer  to  proposals  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  to 
restrict  the  trade  in  oats  and  groundfish  fillets. 
Both  of  these  commodities  are  of  traditional  im- 
portance in  Canadian  trade  with  the  United 
States.  This  matter  is  of  major  concern  to  Canada 
and  a  decision  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  limit  the  imports  of  either  of  these  commodities 
would  have  serious  implications,  not  only  for  trade 
but  for  other  aspects  of  relationships  between  our 
two  countries. 

The  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Board  had  an  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Tariff  Commission  on  Wednesday,  July 
8th,  when  hearings  were  held  on  oats.  I  am  en- 
closing herewith  a  copy  of  the  brief  presented  at 
that  time,1  which  sets  forth  the  principal  elements 
of  this  problem.  It  is  hoped  that  this  statement 
will  receive  careful  consideration. 

The  Canadian  Government  wishes  to  draw  at- 
tention to  this  serious  problem  and  to  the  great 
harm  which  would  ensue  for  both  countries  if  re- 
strictive proposals  of  this  kind  were  to  become 
effective.  It  greatly  hopes  that  the  United  States 
Government  will  be  able  to  avoid  actions  which 
would  impair  the  harmonious  and  mutually  ad- 
vantageous trade  relationships  which  have  been 
developed. 

U.S.  Note  of  August  10 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of 
Canada  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  his  note  No. 
470,  dated  July  18, 1953,  expressing  the  grave  con- 

1  Not  printed. 
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cern  of  the  Government  of  Canada  over  the  pos- 
sibility that  restrictions  may  be  imposed  or' 
imports  of  oats  and  groundfish  fillets  as  a  result 
of  the  investigations  now  being  conducted  by  tht 
United  States  Tariff  Commission.  A  copy  of  the 
statement  presented  by  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  before  the  Tariff 
Commission  during  the  course  of  the  hearings  held; 
in  connection  with  the  investigation  with  respect- 
to  oats  was  enclosed  with  the  Ambassador's  note. 

The  Ambassador  draws  attention  to  the  serioua 
implications  restrictions  on  imports  of  either  of 
these  commodities  would  have,  not  only  for  trade,1 
but  for  other  aspects  of  the  relationships  between 
our  two  countries,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  this 
Government  will  avoid  actions  which  would  im-i 
pair  the  harmonious  and  mutually  advantageous 
trade  relations  which  have  been  developed  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

With  respect  to  the  two  investigations  now  being 
conducted  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis-j 
sion  to  determine  the  effects  of  imports  of  oats  and] 
groundfish  fillets,  these  actions  were  instituted  in! 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  laws  which  havej 
been  in  effect  in  the  United  States  for  some  time.< 
Your  Government  will  appreciate  that  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  United  States  Government  is 
bound  to  administer  these  laws  in  accordance  with 
their  provisions. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  investigation  concern- 
ing United  States  imports  of  oats  is  being  under- 
taken under  the  provisions  of  Section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  to  de- 
termine whether  oats  are  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  or  are  practically  certain  to  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  under  such  condi- 
tions and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to 
render  ineffective  or  materially  interfere  with  the 
price  support  operations  with  respect  to  oats. 

The  Commission's  investigation  of  imports  of 
groundfish  fillets  has  been  instituted  under  Section 
7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
to  determine  whether  certain  groundfish  products 
are  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in  such 
increased  quantities  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  predict  what  the  out- 
come of  these  investigations  may  be,  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  instituted  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  restrictions  will  be  imposed  on  imports. 
To  the  contrary,  many  such  investigations,  as,  for 
example,  the  earlier  Tariff  Commission  investiga- 
tion of  groundfish  fillets  instituted  in  1931,  are 
completed  without  the  imposition  of  restrictions 
on  imports. 

This  Government  fully  appreciates  the  need  of 
achieving  an  expanded  volume  of  international 
trade  and  sound  economic  relations  with  friendly 
countries.  It  also  recognizes  the  need  of  the  free 
world  to  develop  through  cooperative  action  a 
strong  and  self-supporting  economic  system  capa- 
ble of  providing  both  the  military  strength  to  j 
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eter  aggression  and  the  rising  productivity  that 
an  improve  living  standards.    For  these  reasons, 

basic  problem  confronting  this  Government  is 
whether  existing  laws,  regulations,  and  admin- 
strative  procedures  of  the  United  States  relating 
d  international  trade  are  appropriate  in  our  na- 
ional  interest,  having  in  mind  the  fact  that  our 
ational  interest  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the 
ther  nations  of  the  free  world. 

The  answer  to  this  complex  problem  is  not  easy 
o  frame.  As  the  Ambassador  may  know,  the  Con- 
fess of  the  United  States,  at  the  request  of  the 
'resident,  has  authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
ipartisan  commission,  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mission on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  to  explore 
his  problem  thoroughly  and  has  directed  the  Com- 
lission  to  report,  in  the  early  part  of  1954,  its 
ecommendations  concerning  policies,  measures 
nd  practices  that  this  Government  should  follow 
o  achieve  an  expanded  volume  of  international 
rade.  During  the  intervening  months  it  is  the 
ntention  of  the  United  States  Government  to  keep 
learly  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  free  world  cannot 
>e  strong  without  a  high  level  of  international 
rade. 


rurkey  Makes  Purchase  From 
nternational  Monetary  Fund 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  on  August  9 
mnounced  that  the  Government  of  Turkey  had 
purchased  U.S.  $10  million,  2  million  pounds  ster- 
ing  and  18,480,000  Deutschemarks  from  the  fund 
n  exchange  for  Turkish  liras.  The  pounds  ster- 
ing  (U.S.  $5,600,000)  and  Deutschemarks  (U.S. 
>4,400,000)  bring  the  total  purchase  to  the  equiva- 
ent  of  U.S.  $20  million. 

Turkey  purchased  U.S.  $10  million  from  the 
fund  in  July  1952.  The  present  transaction  brings 
;he  fund's  holdings  of  Turkish  currency  to  174,- 
289,641  liras,  which  is  144.76  percent  of  Turkey's 
niota  in  the  fund.  Turkey  has  undertaken  to 
repurchase  the  fund's  holdings  of  Turkish  liras 
in  excess  of  75  percent  of  the  quota  by  payments 
in  gold  or  convertible  currencies  within  3%  years. 

The  purchase  announced  August  9  amounts  to 
46.51  percent  of  Turkey's  quota  in  the  fund,  which 
is  $43  million.  The  fund's  articles  of  agreement 
prescribe  as  a  general  rule  that  a  member's  pur- 
chases shall  not  exceed  25  percent  of  its  quota  in 
any  one  year,  but  this  limit  may  be  waived  under 
terms  that  safeguard  the  fund's  interests,  pur- 
suant to  article  V,  section  4  of  the  agreement.  The 
transaction  with  Turkey  represents  the  fund's 
first  use  of  this  waiver  provision. 

The  fund  has  been  informed  of  measures  being 
taken  to  strengthen  Turkey's  balance  of  payments 


and  intends  to  remain  in  close  consultation  with 
the  Turkish  Government  with  respect  to  future 
developments  in  its  international  economic  and 
financial  position. 


Entry  into  Force  of  Revised 
International  Wheat  Agreement 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July 
31  (press  release  414)  that  the  agreement  revising 
and  renewing  the  International  Wheat  Agreement, 
open  for  signature  at  Washington  April  13  to  27, 
1953,  inclusive,  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States 1  and  44  other  countries,  was  in  force  as  of 
July  15,  except  as  to  part  2,  which  will  enter  into 
force  on  August  1.  The  new  agreement  extends 
for  a  period  of  3  years,  with  modifications,  the 
rules  and  procedures  set  forth  in  the  1949  agree- 
ment. 

The  requirements  of  the  new  agreement  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  force  were  fully  satisfied  on  July  31. 

The  Governments  which,  by  July  31,  had  com- 
pleted the  necessary  action  (deposit  of  instru- 
ments of  acceptance)  and  consequently  are  parties 
to  the  agreement,  are  as  follows:  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Bolivia,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Denmark,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
Egypt,  El  Salvador,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Iceland, 
India,  Indonesia,  Ireland,  Israel,  Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Peru,  the 
Philippines,  Portugal,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and 
the  United  States.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  is 
expected  to  deposit  its  acceptance  August  1. 

India's  instrument  of  acceptance  contains  a 
statement  that  India  approves  and  accepts  the 
agreement  "except  as  to  the  quantity  of  Wheat 
guaranteed  for  purchase  by  India  in  Annex  A  to 
Article  III  which  shall  be  reduced  from  1,500,000 
to  1,000,000  metric  tons."  The  International 
Wheat  Council  has  the  authority  under  the  new 
agreement,  as  under  the  1949  agreement,  to  make 
adjustments  in  guaranteed  quantities,  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  outlined  in  the  agreement. 

The  signatory  Governments  which  may  become 
parties  to  the  agreement  either  as  a  result  of  ex- 
tensions of  time  for  deposit  of  acceptances  (action 
under  paragraph  4  of  article  XX)  or  through 
accession  in  accordance  with  article  XXI  are  as 
follows:  Australia,  Brazil,  France,  Honduras, 
Italy,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Pan- 
ama, Saudi  Arabia,  Sweden,  and  Venezuela. 


^ttixetin  of  July  27,  1953,  p.  115.  For  the  Depart- 
ment's announcement  of  the  status  of  the  agreement  as 
of  July  15,  see  ibid.,  p.  116. 
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Unified  Command's  Special  Report  on  Korean  Armistice 


On  August  7  James  J.  Wadsworth,  acting  U.S. 
representative  to  the  United  Nations,  transmitted 
to  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  a  special  report  on, 
the  armistice  in  Korea  by  the  Unified  Command. 
The  letter  of  transmittal  and  accompanying  re- 
port were  submitted  for  circulation  to  members 
of  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Mr.  WadswortK's  letter, 
together  with  the  text  of  the  Unified  Commandos 
special  report: 

U.N.  doc.  S/3079  dated  August  7 

TEXT  OF  TRANSMITTAL  LETTER 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  paragraph  6  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Security  Council  of  7  July  1950, 
requesting  the  United  States  to  provide  the  Se- 
curity Council  with  reports,  as  appropriate,  on  the 
course  of  action  taken  under  the  United  Nations 
Command. 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution,  there  is 
enclosed  herewith,  for  circulation  to  the  members 
of  the  Security  Council,  a  special  report  of  the 
Unified  Command  on  the  armistice  in  Korea. 
With  this  report  the  Unified  Command  is  sub- 
mitting the  official  text  of  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment entered  into  in  Korea  on  27  July  1953.1 

I  would  be  grateful  if  you  also  would  circulate 
copies  of  this  special  report  and  the  Armistice 
Agreement  to  the  Members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly for  their  information. 

James  J.  Wadsworth 

Acting  United  States  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations 


SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  UNIFIED  COMMAND 
ON  THE  ARMISTICE  IN  KOREA 

I.  FOREWORD 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  the  Unified 
Command,  transmits  herewith  a  special  report  on  the 
United  Nations  action  against  aggression  in  Korea,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  official  text  of  the  Armistice 


*For  text  of  the  agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  3, 
1953,  p.  132. 


Agreement  concluded  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  United 
Nations  Command,  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the! 
Korean  People's  Army,  and  the  Commander  of  thej 
Chinese  People's  Volunteers. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  Lt.  General  William  K. 
Harrison,  Senior  Delegate,  United  Nations  Command] 
Delegation,  and  by  General  Nam  II,  Senior  Delegate,! 
Delegation  of  the  Korean  People's  Army  and  Chinese 
People's  Volunteers,  at  10.00  a.  m.,  27  July  1953.  It  was 
subsequently  signed  by  Mark  W.  Clark,  Commander-in- 
Chief,  United  Nations  Command,  and  by  Peng  Teh-Huai, 
Commander  of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers,  and  Kind 
II  Sung,  Marshal,  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea; 
Supreme  Commander,  Korean  People's  Army.  In  ac-j 
cordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  Agreement,  hos- 
tilities ceased  at  2200  hours  on  27  July  1953,  and  the! 
Armistice  Agreement  became  effective  at  that  time. 

The  Armistice  Agreement  is  a  military  agreement  be- 
tween military  commanders.  It  is  intended  to  make  pos- 
sible a  final  peaceful  settlement  and  assumes  that  this 
end  will,  in  good  faith,  be  pursued.  The  authority  of 
the  Unified  Command  under  the  resolutions  of  the  Secur- 
ity Council  of  27  June  and  7  July  1950  to  conduct  mili- 
tary operations  in  Korea  against  aggression  included  also 
the  authority  to  negotiate  a  military  armistice  to  end  the 
fighting  on  a  basis  consistent  with  United  Nations  objec- 
tives and  principles.  The  authority  of  the  Unified  Conn 
mand  to  conclude  an  armistice  and  the  desirability  of  an 
armistice  generally  along  the  lines  finally  incorporated 
in  the  Armistice  Agreement  of  27  July  1953  were  in  effect 
affirmed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  its  resolution  of  3 
December  1952. 

The  Armistice  Agreement  has  brought  about  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  Korea  after  more  than  thirty-seven  months 
of  bloodshed  and  destruction  resulting  from  the  Commu- 
nist aggression.  The  armistice  was  signed  more  than 
twenty-five  months  after  the  first  indications  that,  due 
to  the  achievements  of  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea 
and  the  determination  of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  an 
honourable  end  to  the  fighting  in  Korea,  the  Communist 
aggressors  were  prepared  to  consider  ending  hostilities. 
During  these  twenty-five  months  the  representatives  of 
the  United  Nations  Command  negotiated  in  good  faith 
and  made  every  effort  to  achieve  an  armistice.  It  was 
not  until  the  spring  of  1953  that  the  Communists  appeared 
ready  to  settle  the  outstanding  issues  on  an  honourable 
basis.  The  intransigence  of  the  aggressors  was  responn 
sible  for  the  continued  loss  of  life  and  destruction,  and 
for  the  long  delay  in  bringing  the  armistice  negotiations 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

In  negotiating  this  Armistice  Agreement,  the  United 
Nations  Command  has  been  guided  by  the  basic  objectives 
of  the  United  Nations  military  action  in  Korea — to  repel 
the  aggression  against  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  to  re- 
store international  peace  and  security  in  the  area.  The 
Agreement  leaves  the  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  of  the  United  Nations  in  strong  defensive  positions 
and  contains  provisions  offering  reasonable  assurances 
against  renewal  of  the  aggression. 
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As  safeguards  against  resumption  of  hostilities  there 
re  provisions  for  a  Demilitarized  Zone,  with  a  Military 
jmistice  Commission  composed  of  representatives  of 
oth  sides  responsible  for  supervising  the  implementation 
f  the  Armistice  and  for  settling  any  violations  of  the 
Lgreement.  There  are  also  provisions  prohibiting  the 
ntroduction  into  Korea  of  reinforcing  military  personnel, 
ombat  aircraft,  armored  vehicles,  weapons  and  ammuni- 
ion,  together  with  arrangements  for  supervision  and  in- 
pection  to  observe  compliance  with  these  prohibitions. 

The  armistice  is  in  full  accord  with  the  humanitarian 
»rinciples  of  the  United  Nations.  A  separate  Agreement 
ntered  into  on  8  June  1953,2  supplemented  by  an  Agree- 
aent  of  27  July 3  attached  to  and  incorporated  by  refer- 
nee  in  the  Armistice  Agreement,  provides  for  the 
xchange  of  captured  personnel  on  a  basis  consistent  with 
he  principles  of  the  United  Nations  resolution  610  (VII) 
f  3  December  1952.  It  satisfies  in  particular  the  provi- 
ion  in  that  resolution  that  "force  shall  not  be  used  against 
he  prisoners  of  war  to  prevent  or  effect  their  return  to 
heir  homelands  .  .  .". 

Attention  is  called  to  paragraph  60  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement,  which  recommends  to  the  governments  of  the 
jountries  concerned  on  both  sides  that  within  three 
nonths  after  the  signature  of  the  armistice  a  political 
conference  be  held  to  settle  through  negotiation  "the 
inestions  of  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
iorea,  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  question, 
stc".  This  recommendation  has  also  been  communicated 
o  the  governments  of  the  other  fifteen  Members'  of  the 
Jnited  Nations  whose  armed  forces  are  participating  in 
he  Korean  action  and  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
)f  Korea. 

The  United  Nations  Command  will  do  its  utmost  to  en- 
mre  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 
["here  can,  of  course,  be  no  certain  guarantee  that  the 
Communists  will  abide  by  its  terms.  The  armistice,  more- 
>ver,  does  not  contain  all  the  assurances  against  the  re- 
lewal  of  aggression  that  might  be  desired.  It  became 
:lear  at  the  end  of  1951  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
)btain  all  the  arrangements  behind  enemy  lines  which  the 
United  Nations  Command  might  have  considered  desir- 
ible.  Moreover,  while  the  safeguards  achieved  in  the 
irmistice  are  important,  basically  maximum  assurance 
igainst  the  renewal  of  attack  by  the  Communists  lies  in 
their  knowledge  that  such  unprovoked  attack  would  meet 
with  prompt  reaction  by  the  United  Nations  forces.  The 
Unified  Command,  therefore,  agreed  to  waive  certain  safe- 
guards (e.  g.,  in  regard  to  the  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  military  airfields  in  North  Korea)  but  asked  that 
governments  with  forces  under  the  Command  should  make 
clear  in  a  Declaration  to  be  issued  after  the  signature  of 
in  armistice  that  if  there  was  an  unprovoked  renewal  of 
the  armed  attack  by  the  Communists  the  sixteen  govern- 
ments would  again  be  united  and  prompt  to  resist.  This 
arrangement  was  agreed  upon  in  January  1952,  by  the 
sixteen  Members  of  the  United  Nations  whose  armed 
forces  were  participating  in  the  Korean  action.  The 
Declaration  signed  by  representatives  of  the  sixteen  par- 
ticipating nations  in  Washington  on  27  July  1953,  shortly 
after  the  signature  of  the  Armistice  Agreement,  provides : 

"We  the  United  Nations  Members  whose  military  forces 
are  participating  in  the  Korean  action  support  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  to  conclude  an  armistice  agreement.  We  here- 
by affirm  our  determination  fully  and  faithfully  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  that  armistice.  We  expect  that  the  other 
parties  to  the  agreement  will  likewise  scrupulously  ob- 
serve its  terms. 

"The  task  ahead  is  not  an  easy  one.  We  will  support 
the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  about  an  equi- 
table settlement  in  Korea  based  on  the  principles  which 
have  long  been  established  by  the  United  Nations,  and 


*IMd.,  June  22. 1953,  p.  866. 
*  Ibid.,  Aug.  3, 1953,  p.  139. 
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which  call  for  a  united,  independent  and  democratic 
Korea.  We  will  support  the  United  Nations  in  its  efforts 
to  assist  the  people  of  Korea  in  repairing  the  ravages 
of  war. 

"We  declare  again  our  faith  in  the  principles  and  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations,  our  consciousness  of  our 
continuing  responsibilities  in  Korea,  and  our  determina- 
tion in  good  faith  to  seek  a  settlement  of  the  Korean 
problem.  We  affirm,  in  the  interests  of  world  peace,  that 
if  there  is  a  renewal  of  the  armed  attack,  challenging 
again  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations,  we  should 
again  be  united  and  prompt  to  resist.  The  consequences 
of  such  a  breach  of  the  armistice  would  be  so  grave  that, 
in  all  probability,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  confine  hos- 
tilities within  the  frontiers  of  Korea. 

"Finally,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  armistice  must 
not  result  in  jeopardizing  the  restoration  or  the  safe- 
guarding of  peace  in  any  other  part  of  Asia." 

The  achievement  in  Korea  is  a  collective  achievement. 
The  people  of  Korea  and  the  people  of  the  world  are 
indebted  to  the  men  of  many  countries,  namely,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Colombia,  Canada,  Ethiopia,  France,  Greece, 
Luxembourg,  the  Philippines,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land, Thailand,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  who  fought  side  by  side 
with  the  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  that  aggression 
should  not  succeed.  They  were  given  assistance  by  the 
hospital  units  of  Denmark,  India,  Italy,  Norway  and 
Sweden.  Many  other  nations  which  made  supporting 
contributions  of  other  kinds  also  deserve  the  appreciation 
of  the  United  Nations. 

II.  MILITARY  ACTION 

The  course  of  military  action  during  most  of  the  fight- 
ing was  described  in  the  special  report  of  the  Unified 
Command  of  18  October  1952  (A/2228).  The  United 
Nations  forces,  after  being  compelled  to  withdraw  south- 
ward by  the  intervention  of  massive  Chinese  Communist 
forces,  took  the  initiative  in  early  1951  and  by  March 
succeeded  in  advancing  to  a  line  across  central  Korea. 
The  Communist  armies  were  compelled  by  consistent 
pressure  from  United  Nations  forces  to  withdraw  slowly 
northward,  and  by  June  1951  United  Nations  forces  occu- 
pied positions  generally  north  of  the  38th  parallel. 

After  the  opening  of  armistice  negotiations,  neither  the 
United  Nations  forces  nor  the  Communists'  undertook  sus- 
tained offensive  action.  There  was,  however,  consistent 
and  often  heavy  military  contact  resulting  in  serious  per- 
sonnel casualties.  During  the  last  stages  of  negotiations, 
the  Communists,  on  the  night  of  13-14  July,  launched  then- 
heaviest  offensive  in  over  two  years,  resulting  in  limited 
advances  by  the  Communist  forces  and  heavy  casualties 
to  the  United  Nations  forces,  as  well  as  appalling  losses 
for  the  Communist  attackers. 

The  operations  of  the  United  Nations  Command  were 
conducted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  the  military 
objective  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea,  i.  e.,  repelling 
the  aggression  and  restoring  peace  and  security  in  Korea. 
For  its  part,  the  United  Nations  Command  has  sought  in 
every  way  to  minimize  the  loss  of  lives,  and  to  conduct 
the  action  with  the  maximum  respect  for  humanitarian 
considerations.  The  United  Nations  Command  has  never, 
as  falsely  charged  in  Communist  propaganda,  attacked 
any  territory  outside  of  Korea  or  used  bacteriological 
weapons  or  poison  gas.  It  has  always  been  prepared  for, 
and  has  been  willing  to  accept,  inspection  to  verify  these 
facts. 

The  forces  of  the  United  Nations  Command  suffered 
many  casualties  during  the  thirty-seven  months  of  fighting. 
The  number  of  killed,  wounded  and  missing  from  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  exceeded  300,000. 
The  total  casualties  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
were  approximately  141,000,  and  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  other  fifteen  Members  of  the  United  Nations  approx- 
imately 14,000.  At  the  same  time,  United  Nations  forces 
inflicted  on  the  enemy  a  far  greater  number  of  casualties. 
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Enemy  casualties  are  estimated  at  between  1%  to  2  mil- 
lion. It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  civilians 
who  lost  their  lives  or  were  injured,  or  the  damage  to 
property  as  a  result  of  hostilities.  Millions  of  Koreans 
were  forced  by  hostilities'  to  leave  their  homes,  and  there 
was  a  mass  movement  of  refugees  constantly  southward 
toward  the  areas  beyond  Communist  control. 

III.  ARMISTICE  NEGOTIATIONS 

A.  In  General 

The  history  of  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  Unified  Com- 
mand and  of  the  United  Nations  at  all  times  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  fighting  in  Korea  on  an  honourable  basis  is 
set  forth  in  various  documents  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  Unified  Command  took  numerous  steps  to  this  end 
on  its  own  initiative  and  co-operated  fully  with  proposals 
of  others  for  bringing  about  peace  on  a  basis  consistent 
with  United  Nations  objectives  in  Korea. 

In  July  1951,  it  appeared  from  statements  made  by  Com- 
munist spokesmen  that  the  aggressor  forces  were  willing 
to  cease  hostilities.  However,  the  hopes  of  the  Unified 
Command  for  quickly  concluding  an  agreement  that  would 
stop  the  fighting  soon  proved  illusory.  Time  after  time 
the  Communists  stalled,  injected  extraneous  issues,  en- 
deavoured to  use  the  negotiations  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses, and  otherwise  indicated  a  lack  of  good  faith.  De- 
spite these  obstacles  the  United  Nations  negotiators  con- 
sistently evinced  a  willingness  to  reach  agreement. 

The  United  Nations  Command  was  determined  that  the 
Armistice  Agreement  must  contribute  to  the  achievement 
of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  military  ac- 
tion in  Korea — to  repel  the  aggression  against  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  to  restore  peace  and  security  in  the  area. 
The  United  Nations  Command  therefore  insisted  on  the 
following  requirements : 

(1)  A  line  of  demarcation  based  upon  military  realities 
and  affording  defensible  positions  for  the  opposing  forces, 
consistent  with  the  United  Nations  objective  of  repelling 
aggression ; 

(2)  Other  provisions  offering  maximum  reasonable  as- 
surance against  a  renewal  of  the  aggression ; 

(3)  Appropriate  arrangements  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  of  war  on  a  basis  that  would  ensure  the  return 
of  United  Nations  Command  prisoners  of  war  and  the 
disposition  of  prisoners  safeguarding  the  right  of  asylum, 
consistent  with  international  law,  the  Geneva  Convention 
and  humanitarian  principles. 

So  long  as  the  Communists  refused  to  agree  to  an 
armistice  on  this  basis,  the  United  Nations  Command  was 
compelled  to  insist  on  the  continuation  of  the  fighting  in 
accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council 
and  the  General  Assembly,  so  as  to  compel  the  enemy  to 
accept  an  honorable  end  to  the  fighting. 

B.  Early  Obstacles  to  Agreement 

(1)  The  agenda  and  the  conference  site 
At  the  very  beginning  of  negotiations  the  Communists 
raised  issues  calculated  to  delay  them.  They  sought 
adoption  of  an  agenda  that  would  prejudice  in  their  favour 
the  substance  of  the  items  to  be  discussed.  The  Com- 
munists sought,  for  example,  to  obtain  agreement  on 
language  in  the  agenda  recognizing  the  38th  parallel  as 
the  line  of  demarcation  for  the  cease-fire.  The  Commu- 
nists also  proposed  an  agenda  item  on  the  withdrawal 
of  foreign  forces  from  Korea.  The  United  Nations  Com- 
mand insisted  on  an  objective  agenda,  and  one  was  finally 
adopted.  The  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  was  rejected  as  beyond  the  scope  of  military 
negotiations. 

Delay  was  also  occasioned  by  Communist  violations  of 
the  neutrality  of  the  conference  area  and  failure  to  pro- 
vide equal  treatment  to  both  delegations  as  originally 
promised.  Fabricated  charges  by  the  Communists  that 
the  United  Nations  Command  had  violated  the  neutrality 
of  the  conference  area  led  to  suspension  of  the  talks  for 
two  months  from  August  to  October  1951. 


(2)  Arrangements  for  implementing  the  armistice 
The  armistice,  of  course,  had  to  contain  provisions  for 

putting  an  end  to  the  fighting.  The  United  Nations  Com- 
mand delegation  also  sought  arrangements  which  would 
make  renewal  of  the  hostilities  less  likely.  The  negotia- 
tions on  these  matters  were  extended  and  painstaking. 
The  United  Nations  Command  delegation  wanted  the 
broadest  possible  access  to  all  parts  of  Korea  for  a  super- 
visory body  to  ensure  against  violations  of  the  armistice. 
It  was  quite  willing  to  have  such  inspection  behind  its 
own  lines.  The  Communists,  however,  for  some  time  re- 
sisted all  proposals  for  inspection  and  finally  agreed 
to  it  only  on  a  limited  scale.  At  one  point,  the  United 
Nations  Command  proposed  inspection  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  armistice  by  joint  teams  to  operate  throughout 
Korea.  Following  Communist  rejection  of  this  proposal, 
agreement  was  reached  on  arrangements  for  inspection 
by  observers  drawn  from  countries  not  participating  in 
the  Korean  action  and  acceptable  to  both  sides.  But  the 
Communists  further  delayed  the  negotiations  by  nom- 
inating the  Soviet  Union  as  a  "neutral" ;  this  was  of 
course  unacceptable  to  the  United  Nations  Command. 

The  United  Nations  Command  proposed  a  ban,  appli- 
cable to  both  sides,  on  the  construction  of  new  military 
airfields  and  a  ceiling  on  the  number  of  civilian  airfields 
that  could  be  rehabilitated.  Such  a  prohibition  would 
have  made  resumption  of  the  aggression  more  difficult 
and  less  likely.  The  Communists  adamantly  refused  to 
agree  to  such  a  limitation. 

(3)  Prisoners  of  war 

The  issue  that,  in  appearance  at  least,  contributed  most 
to  the  delay  in  achieving  an  armistice  involved  the  re- 
patriation of  prisoners  of  war.  From  the  outset  the 
United  Nations  Command  made  it  clear  that,  while  it  was 
prepared  to  repatriate  all  the  prisoners  of  war  in  its 
custody,  it  would  not  agree  to  use  force  against  prisoners 
resisting  return  to  the  Communists.  The  Communists 
stubbornly  insisted,  however,  that  all  prisoners  of  war 
must  be  returned,  by  force  if  necessary. 

In  an  extraordinary  effort  to  break  the  long  continuing 
deadlock  on  this  issue  the  United  Nations  Command,  on 
28  April  1952,  offered  a  "package  proposal"  providing  thatj 
(a)  there  shall  not  be  forced  repatriation  of  prisoners  ofi 
war;  (&)  that  the  United  Nations  Command  will  not] 
insist  on  prohibiting  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of) 
airfields;  and  (c)  the  United  Nations  Command  agreesj 
to  accept  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  as  members  of  thel 
Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  if  the  Com- 
munists agree  to  accept  Sweden  and  Switzerland  (thusj 
withdrawing  their  demand  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Soviet 
Union). 

The  United  Nations  Command  made  it  clear  that  this 
proposal  must  be  accepted  as  a  unit.  The  Communists, 
however,  purported  to  accept  the  second  and  third  pointsj 
only,  remaining  adamant  on  prisoners  of  war.  As  a 
result  of  their  rejection,  the  armistice  was  delayed  and] 
the  fighting  continued  for  fifteen  additional  months.' 
They  perisisted  in  this  inhumane  attitude  for  many; 
months,  contrary  to  international  law  and  in  the  face  of 
preponderant  world  opinion,  even  after  the  principle  of 
non-forcible  repatriation  was  approved  by  fifty-four  Mem-| 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  who  supported  the  General 
Assembly  resolution  of  3  December  1952.  Communist! 
intransigence,  and  Communist  failure  to  bargain  in  goodj 
faith  on  this  issue,  compelled  the  United  Nations  Com-! 
mand  to  recess  the  plenary  negotiations  on  8  October! 
1952.  They  were  not  resumed  until  26  April  1953,  when 
the  Communists  finally  indicated  that  they  were  prepared1 
to  consider  a  solution  for  the  prisoner  of  war  question: 
consistent  with  humanitarian  principles  and  the  principles 
of  the  General  Assembly  resolution. 

C.  The  Agreements  Finally  Reached 

All  the  agreements  between  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand Delegation  and  the  Communist  Delegation  are  set 
forth  in  the  attached  Armistice  Agreement  and  the 
Prisoner  of  War  Agreement  with  the  Supplementary 
Agreement  of  27  July  attached  to  it.     In  some  cases,  as 
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the  record  of  the  negotiations  indicates,  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  recorded  its  understanding  as  to  the 
meaning  of  phrases  in  the  Armistice  Agreement  that 
might  otherwise  be  ambiguous. 

(1)  The  Military  Demarcation  Line 

The  Communists  delayed  negotiations  for  some  time 
by  insisting  that  the  demarcation  line  between  both  sides 
should  be  the  38th  parallel.  Finally,  however,  they 
recognized  the  merit  of  the  United  Nations  Command 
position  that  the  line  should  be  determined  strictly  on 
military  grounds  and  should  correspond  to  the  actual  line 
of  contact  between  the  opposing  forces.  The  objective  of 
the  United  Nations  Command  in  insisting  on  such  a  line 
was  to  provide  maximum  defensive  safeguards  against 
a  possible  renewal  of  the  aggression. 

The  line  of  demarcation  was  first  marked  out  on  27 
November  1951,  on  the  basis  of  the  line  of  contact  as  of 
that  time.  It  was  then  agreed  that  this  should  be  the 
final  demarcation  line,  provided  an  armistice  was  achieved 
within  thirty  days ;  otherwise  the  line  should  be  redrawn 
on  the  basis  of  the  line  of  contact  at  the  time  of  the  arm- 
istice. In  fact,  tentative  agreement  was  reached  on  a 
new  line  in  June  1953,  when  it  seemed  that  an  arm- 
istice could  be  signed  within  a  very  few  days,  but  the 
Communists  insisted  that  it  be  redrawn  again  to  take 
account  of  the  results  of  the  offensive  they  launched  on 
13-14  July  1953.  The  Demarcation  Line  was  finally  agreed 
on  the  basis  indicated  in  the  map  attached  to  the  Arm- 
istice Agreement.  The  Demilitarized  Zone  was  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  agreement,  each  side  with- 
drawing its  forces  two  kilometres  north  and  south  of  the 
Demarcation  Line  respectively. 

(2)  Arrangements  for  implementing  the  armistice 
With  the  exception  of  the  continuing  disagreement  on 

the  rehabilitation  of  airfields,  the  arrangements  for  im- 
plementing the  armistice  were  virtually  completed  by 
March  1952.  The  United  Nations  Command  finally  gave 
up  its  insistence  on  the  limitation  of  airfields  when  it 
signed  the  armistice.  The  agreements  on  this  subject  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  There  will  be  a  cease-fire  within  twelve  hours  of 
the  signing  of  an  armistice. 

2.  Both  sides  will  withdraw  their  forces  from  the  De- 
militarized Zone  within  seventy-two  hours  after  the  sign- 
ing of  an  armistice. 

3.  All  military  forces  will  be  withdrawn  from  rear  areas 
and  the  coastal  islands  and  waters  of  Korea  within  five 
days  after  the  signing  of  an  armistice. 

4.  Both  sides  shall  cease  the  introduction  into  Korea 
of  reinforcing  military  personnel.  However,  the  rotation 
of  35,000  military  personnel  a  month  shall  be  permitted. 
Rotated  personnel  shall  enter  Korea  only  through  desig- 
nated ports  of  entry,  under  the  supervision  and  inspection 
of  the  teams  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Com- 
mission. 

5.  Both  sides  shall  cease  the  introduction  into  Korea  of 
reinforcing  combat  aircraft,  armoured  vehicles,  weapons 
and  ammunition.  However,  the  replacement  of  destroyed, 
damaged,  worn-out  or  used  up  equipment  on  the  basis  of 
piece-for-piece  of  the  same  effectiveness  and  the  same  type 
is  permitted.  Such  replacement  shall  take  place  only 
through  designated  ports  of  entry,  under  the  supervision 
and  inspection  of  teams  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Super- 
visory Commission. 

6.  A  Military  Armistice  Commission,  with  headquarters 
at  Panmunjom  composed  of  military  officers  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  and  the  Communist  forces  and  aided 
by  Joint  Observer  Teams  will : 

(a)  Supervise  the  implementation  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement ; 

(6)  Deal  with  alleged  armistice  violations  and  settle 
through  negotiations  any  such  violations ; 

(c)  Report  all  violations  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  to 
the  Commanders  of  the  opposing  sides. 

7.  A  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission,  with 
headquarters  in  proximity  to  those  of  the  Military  Armi- 


stice Commission,  composed  of  four  senior  officers,  two 
of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  neutral  nations  nominated 
by  the  United  Nations  Command  and  two  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  neutral  nations  nominated  jointly  by  the 
Supreme  Commander  of  the  Korean  People's  Army  and 
the  Commander  of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers  will 
supervise,  observe,  inspect,  and  investigate  adherence  to 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  agreement  relative  to  the  intro- 
duction into  Korea  of  reinforcing  military  personnel  and 
equipment.  At  the  request  of  the  Military  Armistice 
Commission  or  senior  member  of  either  side,  it  can  conduct 
special  observation  and  inspection  at  places  outside  the 
demilitarized  zone  where  violations  have  been  reported. 
Twenty  inspection  teams,  ten  of  which  will  be  located  at 
the  designated  ports  of  entry,  five  in  North  Korea  and 
five  in  South  Korea,  with  ten  mobile  teams  in  reserve, 
will  assist  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  political  conference  following  an  armistice 
In  order  to  counter  the  constant  efforts  of  the  Commu- 
nists to  inject  political  questions  into  the  Korean  armi- 
stice negotiations,  and  to  prevent  such  extraneous  issues 
from  delaying  armistice  negotiations,  the  United  Nations 
Command  agreed  to  dispose  of  political  questions  by  rec- 
ommending their  consideration  at  a  political  conference 
following  an  armistice.  The  United  Nations  Command 
Delegation  accepted  a  revised  Communist  proposal  now 
contained  in  article  60  of  the  Armistice  Agreement,  which 
provides : 

"In  order  to  insure  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Korean  question,  the  military  Commanders  of  both  sides 
hereby  recommend  to  the  governments  of  the  countries 
concerned  on  both  sides  that,  within  three  (3)  months 
after  the  Armistice  Agreement  is  signed  and  becomes 
effective,  a  political  conference  of  a  higher  level  of  both 
sides  be  held  by  representatives  appointed  respectively 
to  settle  through  negotiation  the  questions  of  the  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces  from  Korea,  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  Korean  question,  etc.". 

(4)  Prisoners  of  war 

The  background  of  this  question,  and  the  position  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  was  outlined  in  the  Special  Uni- 
fied Command  report  of  18  October  1952  (A/2228).  As 
indicated  at  that  time,  the  only  issue  preventing  agree- 
ment was  Communist  insistence  that  all  prisoners  of  war 
must  be  repatriated,  even  if  the  use  of  force  should  be 
necessary  to  effect  their  return,  and  United  Nations  Com- 
mand refusal  to  use  force  against  such  unwilling  prisoners. 
When  the  Communists  insisted  that  there  were  in  fact  no 
prisoners  who  refused  to  be  repatriated,  but  that  the 
United  Nations  Command  was  detaining  them  against 
their  will,  the  United  Nations  Command  made  numerous 
proposals  for  impartial  determination  of  the  true  atti- 
tudes of  the  prisoners  of  war.  The  Communists  refused 
to  submit  this  question  to  the  test  and  thus  further  de- 
layed achievement  of  an  armistice. 

On  8  October  1952,  the  United  Nations  Command  Dele- 
gation recessed  the  negotiations.  In  doing  so,  it  made 
clear  that  the  numerous  proposals  which  it  had  made  for 
an  honourable  solution  of  the  prisoner  question  remained 
open.  Whenever  the  Communists  were  prepared  to  ne- 
gotiate in  good  faith,  to  accept  any  one  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  proposals,  or  to  make  a  constructive  pro- 
posal of  their  own  on  the  prisoner  issue,  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  Delegation  would  be  prepared  to  meet 
again. 

At  this  juncture  the  Korean  question  came  before  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  United  States  Government,  as 
the  Unified  Command,  reported  on  the  state  of  the  negotia- 
tions. It  urged  the  Assembly  to  approve  the  principle  of 
non-forcible  repatriation  and  to  call  upon  the  Communists 
to  accept  an  armistice  on  this  basis.  A  definite  plan  for 
the  solution  of  the  prisoner-of-war  question  was  proposed 
by  India  and  discussed  in  the  hope  of  gaining  Communist 
approval,  and  on  3  December  1952,  by  a  majority  of  54 
votes  in  favour,  with  only  the  Soviet  bloc  in  opposition, 
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the  General  Assembly  adopted  resolution  610  (VII).* 
This  resolution  specified  that  force  should  not  be  used 
against  prisoners  to  prevent  or  effect  their  return,  and  it 
set  forth  a  detailed  series  of  proposals  which  the  As- 
sembly believed  would  form  a  just  and  reasonable  basis 
for  an  agreement  on  the  prisoner  issue.  The  Communists 
rejected  this  plan,  and  hopes  for  an  armistice  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  appeared  dim. 

Nevertheless,  the  Unified  Command  continued  to  ex- 
amine every  possibility  for  solving  the  prisoner  question. 
Seizing  the  opportunity  offered  by  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  on  13  December  1952,  which  appealed  to  the 
parties,  as  a  gesture  of  good  will,  to  implement  the 
humanitarian  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  by 
repatriating  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  Nations  Command,  on 
22  February  1953,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Communist 
commanders  stating  that  the  United  Nations  Command 
still  remained  ready  to  implement,  immediately,  the  re- 
patriation of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  asking  if  the 
Communists  were  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  repatria- 
tion of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  in  their  custody.  The 
United  Nations  Command  had  made  this  same  proposal 
to  the  Communists  on  a  number  of  previous  occasions 
during  the  armistice  negotiations,  but  they  had  failed  to 
respond.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Communists  would  at 
last  agree  to  such  an  exchange,  that  it  would  bring  about 
the  return  of  at  least  some  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand prisoners  of  war,  and  that  this  first  step  might  pave 
the  way  for  the  solution  of  the  prisoner  issue  as  a  whole. 
The  hopes  of  the  United  Nations  Command  in  this  regard 
proved  not  unwarranted.  On  28  March  the  Communists 
agreed  to  the  principle  of  the  exchange  of  sick  and 
wounded,  which  they  stated  "should  be  made  to  lead  to 
the  smooth  settlement  of  the  entire  question  of  prisoners 
of  war",  and  arrangements  for  the  exchange  were  initiated 
through  the  respective  liaison  officers  on  6  April. 

The  Communist  acceptance  was  followed  on  30  March 
by  a  statement  by  Chou  En-lai,5  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Communist  People's  Government  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  subsequently  endorsed  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  North  Korean  regime,  indicating  a  desire  to  resume 
negotiations  on  the  entire  prisoner  question  and  a  readi- 
ness to  take  a  more  constructive  and  humane  attitude  on 
the  question  of  forcible  repatriation. 

Sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war  were  in  fact  ex- 
changed between  20  April  and  3  May  1953  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  reached  on  11  April  1953." 

Negotiations  by  the  plenary  armistice  delegations  on 
the  prisoner-of-war  question  as  a  whole  resumed  on  26 
April.  At  the  outset,  the  Communists  submitted  a  pro- 
posal for  sending  all  prisoners  not  directly  repatriated 
to  an  agreed  neutral  State  where  for  six  months  after 
their  arrival  representatives  of  the  States  to  which  they 
belonged  would  "explain"  to  them  matters  related  to 
their  return ;  if  after  this  period  any  non-repatriates  re- 
mained, their  disposition  would  be  referred  to  the  political 
conference.  Discussion  subsequently  centred  upon  the 
questions  of  what  neutral  State  should  be  nominated,  of 
whether  non-repatriates  should  be  removed  from  Korea, 
and  how  long  the  non-repatriates  would  remain  in  neutral 
custody. 

On  7  May,  the  Communists  put  forward  a  new  proposal 
providing  for  establishment  of  a  Neutral  Nations  Re- 
patriation Commission  to  be  composed  of  the  four  States 
already  nominated  for  membership  on  the  Neutral 
Nations  Supervisory  Commission,  namely,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland,  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  and  India  as 
agreed  upon  by  both  sides.'  This  Commission  was  to  take 
custody  of  the  prisoners  in  Korea.     The  United  Nations 


4  J&»"rf.,  Dec.  8,  1952.  p.  916. 

5  Ibid.,  Apr.  13,  1953,  p.  526. 

*  For  text  of  this  agreement,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  20,  1953. 
p.  576. 

7  Ibid.,  May  18,  1953,  p.  727. 
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Command  on  13  May  presented  a  counter-proposal  short- 
ening the  period  of  time  in  which  the  non-repatriates 
would  remain  in  neutral  custody,  providing  for  release  of 
Korean  non-repatriates  immediately  after  the  armistice, 
and  proposing  that  only  Indian  forces  take  actual  custody 
of  the  non-repatriates.8  The  Communists  rejected  this 
proposal. 

On  25  May,  the  United  Nations  Command,  in  another 
effort  to  obtain  Communist  agreement  on  an  equitable 
solution  of  the  prisoner  issue,  submitted  a  new  proposal 
providing  for  the  transfer  of  both  Korean  and  Chinese 
non-repatriates  to  neutral  custody  and  for  consideration 
of  the  disposition  of  any  remaining  non-repatriates  by  the 
political  conference  for  a  limited  period,  after  which  they 
might  either  be  released  to  civilian  status  or  the  question 
of  their  disposition  referred  to  the  General  Assembly.  On 
4  June,  the  Communists  offered  a  counter-proposal  in 
effect  based  upon  the  mechanics  of  General  Assembly 
resolution  610  (VII),  also  closely  parallelling  the  United 
Nations  Command  25  May  proposal,  but  vague  on  the 
basic  principle  of  non-forcible  repatriation.  The  United 
Nations  Command  succeeded  in  reaching  agreement  with 
the  Communists  on  elaboration  of  the  Neutral  Nations 
Repatriation  Commission's  terms  of  reference  to  insure 
that  there  could  be  no  abuse  and  that  the  principle  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Assembly  that  force  should  not  be 
used  to  compel  or  to  prevent  repatriation  of  any  prisoner 
of  war  would  be  fully  observed. 

On  8  June,  the  Senior  Delegates  for  the  United  Nations 
Command  and  for  the  Communists  signed  the  Prisoner- 
of-War  Agreement  which  is  attached  to  and  incorporated 
by  reference  in  the  Armistice  Agreement.  The  delega- 
tions then  proceeded  to  the  final  arrangements  looking 
toward  an  early  signature  of  the  armistice. 

As  a  result  of  discussions  with  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
described  in  the  succeeding  section,  a  Supplementary 
Agreement  on  Prisoners  of  War  was  signed  on  27  July 
1953,  which  permits  the  United  Nations  Command,  (and 
the  Communists  if  applicable),  to  transport  the  non-re- 
patriates to  the  Demilitarized  Zone  where  the  Neutral 
Nations  Repatriation  Commission  will  take  custody  of 
them. 

D.  The  Attitude  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 

On  18  June  an  incident  occurred  which  further  delayed 
the  achievement  of  an  armistice  at  a  time  when  the  con- 
clusion of  hostilities  seemed  imminent.  On  that  date, 
officials  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  brought  about  a  break- 
out from  prisoner-of-war  camps  of  some  27,000  Korean 
prisoners  of  war  who  had  previously  indicated  they  would 
resist  repatriation  to  North  Korea.  This  action  by  the 
Republic  of  Korea  was  inconsistent  with  the  8  June  Agree- 
ment on  Prisoners  of  War  which  the  United  Nations 
Command  had  entered  into  on  behalf  of  all  the  forces 
under  its  command.  The  United  Nations  Command  at 
once  protested  the  action  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Gov- 
ernment. It  immediately  informed  the  Communists  of 
the  event  and  told  them  that,  while  efforts  would  be  made 
to  recover  as  many  of  the  escapees  as  possible,  there 
was  not  much  hope  that  many  of  these  could  be  recaptured 
since  they  had  melted  into  the  South  Korean  population. 

This  incident  led  to  immediate  discussions  with  the 
Republic  of  Korea  by  representatives  of  the  Unified  Com- 
mand. After  prolonged  conversations,  the  Republic  of 
Korea  gave  assurances  that  it  would  not  obstruct  the 
implementation  of  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 

The  incident,  however,  gave  the  Communists  an  excuse 
for  delaying  still  further  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice. 
They  demanded  assurances  that  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand would  live  up  to  the  Armistice  Agreement,  that  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  its  forces  would  also  abide  by  it, 
and  that  the  released  prisoners  would  be  recaptured. 
The  United  Nations  Command  reply  to  the  Communists 
stressed  that  the  armistice  was  a  military  agreement  be- 
tween military  commanders  and  that  it  was  being  entered 
into  by  the  United  Nations  Command,  as  Commander  of 
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all  the  forces  under  its  command,  including  those  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  The  United  Nations  Command  Dele- 
gation also  told  the  Communists  that  so  far  as  recovering 
the  released  prisoners  of  war,  as  they  had  already  been 
informed,  this  would  be  impossible ;  they  were  assured, 
however,  that  the  remaining  non-repatriate  prisoners 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation 
Commission,  as  provided  by  the  agreement  on  prisoners 
of  war.  The  Communists  were  assured  that  the  United 
Nations  Command  forces'  (including  those  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea)  would  observe  the  armistice.  The  United 
Nations  Command  informed  the  Communists,  however, 
that  it  would  not  undertake  to  use  force  against  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  forces  to  ensure  compliance  with  the 
armistice  by  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Despite  these  comprehensive  assurances  by  the  United 
Nations  Command,  the  Communists  continued  to  delay 
negotiations  and  in  the  meanwhile  launched  the  biggest 
offensive  in  more  than  two  years,  an  offensive  which 
obviously  took  much  planning  and  preparation  and  caused 
heavy  casualties.  Finally,  however,  on  19  July,  the  Com- 
munists stated  their  readiness  to  proceed  with  the  final 
work  on  the  Armistice  Agreement  leading  to  its  signature. 

The  armistice  was  finally  signed  on  27  July  1953,  at 
10  a.  m.  Korean  time. 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

The  fighting  and  Woodshed  in  Korea  have  been  halted. 
After  having  caused  millions  of  casualties,  untold  civilian 
suffering  and  death,  economic  devastation  and  destruction 
of  property,  the  Communist  aggressors  have  been  driven 
back  to  and.  beyond  the  point  from  which  they  started 
their  initial  attack.  The  heavy  price  of  their  aggression 
is  evident. 

As  a  result  of  prompt  and  sustained  collective  action 
of  the  United  Nations  against  aggression,  an  armistice 
has  been  effected  on  a  basis  that  promises  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  against  further 
aggression  and  that  constitutes  a  major  step  toward  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  security  for  that  war-torn 
country.  These  achievements  have  been  made  possible 
by  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  the  troops  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  participate  and  co- 
operate fully  in  political  discussions  leading  to  an  endur- 
ing solution  of  the  Korean  problem  on  the  basis  of  the 
objectives  of  the  United  Nations — the  achievement  by 
peaceful  means  of  a  unified,  independent  and  democratic 
Korea.  If  the  Communists  abide  by  the  armistice  and 
negotiate  in  good  faith,  a  true  and  lasting  peace  may  yet 
come  to  the  brave  and  long  suffering  people  of  Korea. 


U.S.  Delegations 

to  International  Conferences 

U.N.  General  Assembly  C7th  Session,  3d  part) 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August  14 
(press  release  441)  that  the  members  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  Seventh  Session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
third  part,  which  convenes  at  U.N.  Headquarters  on 
August  17  are  as  follows : 

U.S.  Representatives 

Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  permanent  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations 


Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworth,  deputy  permanent  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations 

Alexander  Wiley,  chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, U.  S.  Senate 

Theodore  F.  Green,  member,  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, U.  S.  Senate 

Principal  Advisers 

Robert    D.    Murphy,    Assistant    Secretary    of    State    for 

United   Nations  Affairs 
Walter  S.  Robertson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 

Eastern  Affairs 


World  Meteorological  Organization  Commissions 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August  14 
(press  release  437)  that  the  United  States  is  participat- 
ing in  meetings  of  two  technical  commissions  of  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization  (Wmo) — the  Com- 
mission for  Aerology,  and  the  Commission  for  Instru- 
ments and  Methods  of  Observation,  at  Toronto,  during 
the  period  August  10  to  September  5. 

The  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  first  session 
of  the  Commission  for  Aerology  are  as  follows: 

Delegates 

Joe  R.  Fulks,  Weather  Bureau,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, chairman 

George  P.  Cressman,  Air  Weather  Service,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  Department  of  Defense 

Adviser 

Louis  P.  Harrison,  Weather  Bureau,  Department  of 
Commerce 

The  more  important  items  to  be  discussed  at  this 
Conference  relate  to  preparation  of  technical  regulations, 
definition  of  physical  quantities,  measurement  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  properties  of  the  free  atmosphere,  and 
aerological  research. 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  first  session  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Instruments  and  Methods  of  Observation  is  as 
follows : 

Delegates 

Christos  Harmantas,  Chief,  Engineering  Section,  Instru- 
ment Division,  Weather  Bureau,  Department  of 
Commerce,  chairman 

V.  S.  Hardin,  Air  Weather  Service,  U.S.  Air  Force,  De- 
partment of  Defense 

Donald  M.  Swingle,  Signal  Corps,  U.S.  Army,  Department 
of  Defense 

Advisers 

Louis  P.  Harrison,  Weather  Bureau,  Department  of  Com- 
merce 

Jesse  W.  Miller,  Air  Weather  Service,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
Department  of  Defense 

The  objective  of  this  conference  is  to  increase  the 
availability  of  improved  meteorological  observations  to 
all  users  throughout  the  world.  The  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed include  technical  regulations  governing  meteoro- 
logical observations  for  possible  adoption  on  a  world- 
wide basis;  the  development  of  standard  observational 
practices  to  meet  the  requirements  of  users,  including 
aviation  and  commercial  interests;  and  the  development 
and  standardization  of  meteorological  instruments. 
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Greek  Questions  in  the  Seventh  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly:  Part  1 

by  Harry  N.  Howard 


Although  it  had  assisted  Greece  ever  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  the  United  States  became 
particularly  concerned  with  Greece  and  its  com- 
plex problems  since  the  winter  of  1946.  The 
"question  of  threats  to  the  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  Greece,"  which  had 
been  on  the  agenda  of  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly 
since  the  second  session  in  1947,  was  not  on  that 
of  the  seventh  session.  But  the  agenda  of  the 
seventh  session  did  include  the  problems  of  re- 
patriation of  the  Greek  children  and  of  Greek 
military  personnel  detained  by  certain  northern 
neighbors  of  Greece  and  other  Soviet  satellites.1 

In  his  remarks  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
November  11, 1952,  Ambassador  Athanase  Politis, 
the  representative  of  Greece,  reflected  the  essen- 
tially changed  situation  with  regard  to  his 
country.2  He  made  particular  reference,  of 
course,  to  the  problems  of  the  Greek  children  and 
of  the  detained  military  personnel,  with  which 
the  General  Assembly  had  been  concerned  in  the 
past.  But,  following  some  general  reflections  on 
the  principles,  purposes,  and  work  of  the  United 
Nations,  he  called  particular  attention  "to  the 
evolution  of  the  political  situation  in  the  free 
sector  of  the  Balkans."    He  stated  that — 

Members  are  aware  of  the  fraternal  bonds  which  now 
unite  Greece  and  Turkey.  .  .  .  The  present  Greco- 
Turkish  collaboration  is  not  a  matter  of  empty  words,  but 
a  living  act  of  peace. 

In  this  same  sector  of  the  Balkans,  we  may  record  fur- 
ther pacific  achievements.  In  spite  of  their  differing 
economic  and  social  systems — and  I  stress  this  very  im- 
portant point — relations  between  Yugoslavia  and  Greece 
are  developing  in  the  direction  of  friendly  cooperation. 
Does  not  this  example  prove  that,  whenever  peoples  choose 
the  path  of  mutual  respect  and  peaceful  understanding, 
they  are  certain  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  solutions  of  the 
differences  which  divide  them? 

The  peaceful  evolution  of  Greco-Turkish  and  Greco- 
Yugoslav  relations  clearly  demonstrates  that  neither  his- 


torical nor  ideological  opposition  constitutes  a  definite 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  peace.  All  obstacles  can  be  re- 
moved if  there  is  proof  of  good  faith  on  both  sides  and  if 
any  intention  to  dominate  by  violence  is  abandoned.  I 
trust  that  the  General  Assembly  may  find  it  in  its  interests 
to  lean  towards  the  living  example  to  which  I  have  drawn 
its  attention. 

Ambassador  Politis  also  touched  on  "the  right  of 
peoples  to  self-determination,"  which  was  "no 
longer  contested,"  adding  that  "it  would  be  wise  to 
move  forward  gradually  and  by  stages.  Any  sud- 
den upheaval  effected  without  adequate  prepara- 
tion would  be  likely  to  provoke  very  grave  crises." 3 
The  Ambassador's  statement  was  certainly  an 
indication  of  the  progress  of  Greece  in  the  inter- 
national field.  And  there  were  other  indications 
of  such  progress.  In  the  period  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  the  United  States,  in  one  way  or 
another,  had  invested  more  than  $2,000,000,000 
in  economic  and  military  assistance  to  Greece.4 
With  the  liquidation  of  the  Greek  guerrilla  move- 
ment in  1949,  the  Greek  people  moved  gradually 
toward  political  stability  at  home.  On  December 
20,  1951,  Greece  was  elected  to  membership  in  the 
UN.  Security  Council,  and  on  February  15,  1952, 
together  with  Turkey,  became  a  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  As  Am- 
bassador Politis  implied,  not  only  had  Greco- 


1  See  especially  U.N.  docs.  A/2204,  A/2225/Rev.  1. 

2  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.393,  pp.  211-214. 


8  This  was,  of  course,  a  general  reference  to  the  Cyprus 
question.  For  more  specific  comments  in  connection  with 
the  problem  of  self-determination,  see  the  remarks  of 
Dimitrios  Lambros  in  Committee  III  on  Nov.  24,  1952, 
together  with  the  statement  of  Adil  Derinsu  of  Turkey, 
in  U.N.  doc.  A/C.3/SR.454,  pp.  220-221,  223. 

4  The  total  grants  for  economic  assistance  between  July 
1,  1945,  and  Dec.  31,  1952,  reached  $1,502,000,000  net. 
See  especially,  The  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Office  of  Business  Economics,  Foreign  Aid  by  the  United 
States  Government,  1940-1951  (Washington  1952),  118 
pp. ;  Cora  E.  Shepler,  "Foreign  Aid  in  Fiscal  Year  1952," 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  of  October  1952,  p.  6,  and 
March  1953,  p.  16.  Joseph  A.  Zettler  and  Frederick  Cutler, 
"United  States  Direct  Investments  in  Foreign  Countries," 
ibid.,  December  1952,  p.  7. 
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rurkish  collaboration  become  well-established 
)ut  Greco- Yugoslav  relations  also  had  so  improved 
n  1952  that  Greek  and  Yugoslav  parliamentary 
ind  military  missions  exchanged  visits  and  dis- 
sussed  problems  of  common  defense  against  com- 
non  dangers.  On  February  28,  1953,  Greece, 
rurkey,  and  Yugoslavia  formed  a  new  Balkan 
mtente,  which  looked  toward  mutual  defense 
igainst  aggression.5  Looked  at  in  perspective, 
hese  postwar  developments  were  very  significant. 
^.  new  factor  of  stability,  within  the  framework 
)f  the  United  Nations,  was  being  constructed  in 
he  region  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

J.  N.  Observation  in  Greece 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  sixth  session  of  the 
jeneral  Assembly  on  December  7,  1951,  asked  the 
Peace  Observation  Commission  to  establish  a 
Balkan  Sub-Commission  to  be  available  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  observation  in  areas  of  ten- 
sion in  the  Balkans  upon  the  request  of  the  state 
)r  states  concerned.  The  U.N.  Special  Committee 
>n  the  Balkans,  whose  work  actually  came  to  an 
?nd  on  February  5,  1952,  was  discharged  by  the 
jeneral  Assembly,  which  expressed  appreciation 
)f  the  valuable  role  it  had  performed.  When  the 
Balkan  Sub-Commission,  composed  of  represent- 
itives  of  Colombia,  France,  Pakistan,  Sweden, 
md  the  United  States,  was  duly  established  on 
January  23, 1952,  the  Greek  Government  requested 
;he  immediate  dispatch  of  observers  to  the  frontier 
ireas  of  Greece.  The  Balkan  Sub-Commission,  on 
January  31,  1952,  agreed  to  send  observers  and, 
;hrough  the  role  of  the  Sub-Commission,  the  Peace 
Observation  Commission  was  activated.  The 
jrreek  problem  had  entered  a  new  phase  so  far  as 
;he  United  Nations  was  concerned.6 

The  five  members  of  the  Balkan  Sub-Commis- 
jion  soon  sent  observers  to  Greece,  and  at  its  sec- 
)nd  meeting  on  May  2,  1952,  the  Sub-Commission 
formulated  instructions  for  the  observers'  re- 
ports.7 Among  other  things,  the  observers  were 
;o  send  a  general  report  every  3  months  and  spe- 
;ial  reports  as  the  situation  seemed  to  require,  and 
ivere  to  draw  appropriately  on  the  experience  and 
practice  which  had  been  developed  by  the  U.N. 
observers  who  had  preceded  them  in  the  Balkan 
irea.  They  were  to  refrain  "from  investigating, 
observing  or  reporting  on  matters"  which  were 
'essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 


6  On  Feb.  26,  a  Turco- Yugoslav  commercial  agreement 
vas  signed,  followed  by  a  similar  agreement  between 
Sreece  and  Yugoslavia  on  Feb.  28,  1953.  It  was  esti- 
nated  that  Greco-Yugoslav  trade  would  reach  some 
^18,000,000  and  Turco-Yugoslav  trade  about  $70,000,000 
?er  annum.  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  ratified  the  new  pact 
>n  Mar.  23,  their  respective  parliaments  acting  unani- 
mously. Similarly,  on  May  18,  1953,  the  Turkish  Grand 
National  Assembly  unanimously  approved  ratification. 

'  For  details  and  summary,  see  H.  N.  Howard,  The  Greek 
Question  (Department  of  State  publication  4568),  pp. 
283-290,  328-333. 

1  U.N.  doc.  A/CN.7/SC.1/SR.2. 


any  state,"  and  were  not  to  cross  international 
boundaries  without  specific  instructions  or  with- 
out the  express  consent  of  the  state  or  states  con- 
cerned. 

During  the  summer  of  1952,  both  Albania  and 
Bulgaria  made  numerous  charges  of  alleged  vio- 
lations of  their  frontiers  or  air  space  on  the  part 
of  Greek  forces.  The  Albanian  Government  al- 
leged no  less  than  80  Greek  violations  of  the  Alba- 
nian frontier  between  January  and  November 
1952.  These  assertions  were,  of  course,  denied  by 
the  Greek  Government.  The  Albanian  Govern- 
ment desired  no  investigation  of  any  kind  by  the 
U.N.  observers,  but,  in  accordance  with  its  stand- 
ard propaganda  practice,  well-established  since 
1947,  it  requested — 

the  United  Nations  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  cause 
that  Government  to  discontinue  this  hostile  activity,  which 
is  a  threat  to  peace  and  serves  the  plans  of  the  Anglo- 
American  imperialists  to  launch  a  third  world  war.8 

The  Bulgarian  Government  adopted  a  similar  po- 
sition, and  on  March  7,  1952,  it  advised  the  U.N. 
Secretary-General  it  regarded — 

the  establishment  of  the  new  sub-commission  on  the 
Balkans  as  a  shameless  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  enabling  American  imperialism  to  penetrate  even 
deeper  into  the  Balkans  under  cover  of  the  United  Nations 
and  impairing  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  Balkan  countries 
including  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria. 

While  affirming  its  determination  to  defend  the  peace, 
the  Bulgarian  Government  declares  that  it  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  sub-commission  and  that  it  will  not  collaborate 
with  it  in  any  way." 

Despite  these  complaints,  however,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  first  situation  report  of  the  U.N. 
military  observers  in  Greece,  dated  April  22,  1952, 
to  the  Balkan  Sub-Commission,  which  had  its 
headquarters  at  New  York,  contained  no  accounts 
of  significant  frontier  incidents  on  either  the 
Greek-Albanian  or  the  Greek-Bulgarian  frontiers, 
although  normal  frontier  relations  did  not  exist 
in  either  area.  Their  report  stated  that  "the  gen- 
eral situation"  had  been  quiet.  A  similar  calm 
along  the  Greek-Albanian  frontier  was  reflected 
in  their  report  of  July  5,  1952,  although  a  minor 
incident  had  occurred  on  the  Greek-Bulgarian 
frontier  on  June  2.10  On  July  18,  however,  the 
military  observers  made  a  special  report  con- 
cerning an  incident  on  the  Greek-Albanian 
frontier  on  July  16,  when  a  Greek  shepherd  had 
been  killed  and  another  Greek  citizen  wounded.11 
The  report  indicated  that  all  witnesses  agreed  that 
the  fire  from  Albania  had  been  "completely  unpro- 
voked" and  that  the  shepherd  "had  been  killed 
when  at  a  point  over  1,000  metres  within  Greek 
territory." 

More  serious  were  the  incidents  along  the 
Greek-Bulgarian  frontier,  centering  around  Alpha 

8  See,  for  example,  U.N.  doc.  A/CN.7/SC.1/8. 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/CN.7/SC.1/3. 

10  U.N.  docs.  A/CN.7/SC.1/7,  13. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/CN.7/SC.1/17* 
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Beta  Gamma  Island  in  the  Evros  River.  Between 
July  26  and  August  9,  1952,  4  Greek  soldiers  were 
killed  and  4  wounded,  and  1  Bulgarian  was  killed 
and  5  were  wounded.  Although  the  importance 
of  this  series  of  incidents  was  exaggerated  at  the 
time,  the  frontier  between  Greece  and  Bulgaria  at 
that  point  had  been  under  dispute,  and  the  Greek 
Government,  which  claimed  the  island,  had  urged 
that  either  joint  commissions  or  a  Greek-Bul- 
garian mixed  commission,  with  the  participation 
of  U.N.  representatives,  be  appointed  to  trace  the 
boundary  between  the  two  countries  along  the 
Evros  River. 

The  military  observers,  who  investigated  the 
Evros  incidents,  noted  on  August  2  that  there 
would  be  trouble  in  the  area  unless  "some  perma- 
nent and  firm  demarcation"  were  made  "to  satisfy 
both  the  Greek  and  Bulgarian  Governments."  12 

In  their  third  situation  report,  dated  October  6, 

1952,  the  military  observers  noted  that  calm  pre- 
vailed along  the  Greek- Albanian  frontier,  with  no 
recent  frontier  incidents.13  Apart  from  incidents 
in  the  Belles  area  and  the  unchanged  situation  on 
Gamma  Island,  the  rest  of  the  Greek-Bulgarian 
frontier  had  been  quiet.  This  was  also  the  case  in 
the  period  between  October  1952  and  January 

1953,  apart  from  "various  minor  frontier  inci- 
dents" along  the  Greek-Bulgarian  frontier,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  dated  January  6, 1953.14 

Since  there  was  every  reason  to  presume  that 
the  Balkan  Sub-Commission  had  these  develop- 
ments under  careful  observation,  the  General  As- 
sembly had  little  occasion  to  consider  these  aspects 
of  the  Greek  problem  at  its  seventh  session,  and 
it  did  not  do  so.  The  General  Assembly,  how- 
ever, approved  continuation  of  the  Peace  Obser- 
vation Commission  on  November  6,  1952.15  That 
body  in  turn,  meeting  on  December  12,  by  a  vote 
of  12  to  2  (Czechoslovakia,  U.S.S.R.)  approved  a 
proposal  submitted  by  the  United  Kingdom  con- 
tinuing the  Balkan  Sub-Commission  with  its 
existing  membership  and  authority. 

The  Greek  Government  further  complained,  on 
May  6,  1953,  about  difficulties  on  Gamma  Island 
and  on  May  12  the  principal  observer  of  the 
Balkan  Sub-Commission  indicated  that  a  final 
solution  of  the  question  of  the  islets  in  the  Evros 
River  could  be  achieved  only  by  a  meeting  of  a 
mixed  Greek-Bulgarian  committee  in  order  to 
effect  a  "reasonable  working  arrangement"  for 
supervision  of  the  islets  involved,  as  suggested  by 


"  See  especially  U.N.  docs.  A/CN.7/SC.1/20,  23,  24,  26, 
28,  29,  30,  31-36.  See  also  the  Greek  communication  to 
the  Balkan  Sub-Commission  dated  May  6,  1953,  regarding 
further  incidents  on  Gamma  Island  and  Greek  protests 
against  "the  continuance  of  the  Bulgarian  violation  of 
Greek  territorial  integrity"  (U.N.  doc.  A/CN.  7/SC.1/42). 

"U.N.  doc.  A/CN.7/SC.1/38. 

14  U.N.  doc  A/CN.7/SC.1/39.  A  meeting  on  Dec.  12, 
1952,  between  Greek  and  Bulgarian  frontier  authorities 
resulted  in  the  surrender  of  a  Greek  citizen  to  the  Greek 
authorities  at  Koula. 

15  See  Resolution  696  (VII). 
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Unscob  (United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the 
Balkans)  in  1950.  It  was,  therefore,  suggested 
that  the  Balkan  Sub-Commission  might  wish  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  asking  the  Greek  and 
Bulgarian  Governments  for  their  cooperation  in 
the  establishment  of  a  mixed  committee  to  meet  at 
an  early  date  in  order  to  explore  methods  of  reach- 
ing agreement  on  this  question.  The  Balkan  Sub- 
Commission  met  on  May  12, 1953,  for  the  first  time 
since  August  1952  and  took  note  of  various  routine 
reports  which  had  been  submitted.  The  Bul- 
garian Government,  on  June  22,  substantially  ac- 
cepted the  proposal  of  the  Greek  Government, 
which  had  been  a  standing  proposition  for  some 
years,  but  without  the  participation  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  Balkan  Sub-Commission  took 
note  of  it  on  June  23,  1953.16  The  Greek  Gov- 
ernment accepted  on  June  25,  suggesting  a  first 
meeting  on  July  10,  1953.17  The  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment subsequently  accepted  a  Greek  proposal 
for  a  meeting  on  July  10. 


The  Problem  of  the  Greek  Children 

REPORTS  OF  THE  RED  CROSS  AND  THE  U.  N. 
SECRETARY-GENERAL 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
had  been  confronted  with  the  problem  of  the  dis- 
placed Greek  children  since  its  third  session  in 
1948,  and  faced  it  again  in  the  fall  of  1952.  The 
report  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
which  had  dealt  with  the  humanitarian  issues  in- 
volved, was  duly  circulated  at  the  seventh  ses- 
sion.18 In  its  letter  to  the  Secretary-General,  the 
International  Red  Cross  was  compelled  to  re- 
port— again  with  the  notable  exception  of  Yugo- 
slavia— complete  failure  in  its  efforts  looking 
toward  repatriation  of  the  Greek  children  who 
had  been  removed  from  Greece  by  the  Greek  guer- 
rillas, primarily  in  the  period  1948^9,  into  thej 
territories  of  the  adjoining  northern  Communist 
countries  and,  subsequently,  into  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  generally.  Moreover,  the  letter 
stated : 

Under  the  present  circumstances  .  .  .  we  can, 
scarcely  hope  that  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  pastl 
will  be  removed  in  such  a  way  that  continued  action  by  the1 
International  Committee  and  the  League  will  become  im-| 
mediately  possible  and  useful. 

Accordingly,  considering  that  they  have  now  exhausted 
every  possible  ways  and  means  available  to  them  in  seek- 
ing a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  displaced  Greek  chil- 


"U.N.  doc.  A/CN.7/SE.  3;  U.N.  doc.  A/CN.7/8. 

"  See  especially  U.N.  docs.  A/CN.7/SC.1/40-47 ;  A/CN.7/ 
SC.l/SR.3-5. 

"See  especially  U.N.  docs.  A/2236,  2236/Add.  1,  dated 
Oct.  1  and  Nov.  13,  1952,  respectively,  and  circulated  on 
Oct.  23  and  Nov.  19,  1952.  A  broadcast  from  Sofia,  Bul- 
garia, on  Apr.  6,  1953,  declared :  "Thousands  of  children 
of  Greece  are  in  our  country  being  looked  after  by  the 
people  of  Bulgaria." 
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ren  (excepting  the  opportunities  which  may  still  occur  of 
jpatriating  Greek  children  living  in  Yugoslavia),  the 
iternational  Committee  and  the  League  feel  obliged, 
>r  the  time  being,  to  suspend  their  work  in  this 
irection.     .     .     . 

The  International  Committee  and  the  League 
rere,  nevertheless,  ready  to  resume  the  work,  if 
ad  when  either  the  United  Nations  or  the  govern- 
lents  concerned  succeeded  in  establishing  condi- 
ons  which  would  "make  practical  action  by  the 
ted  Cross  possible  and  useful."  They  were  also 
it  the  disposal  of  any  of  the  governments  con- 
jrned  which  may  wish  to  apply  for  their  assist- 
nce  in  preparing  or  carrying  out  repatriation." 

Since  1948  the  Red  Cross  had  received  from 
rreece  no  less  than  12,661  requests  from  parents 
ad  close  relatives  for  the  repatriation  of  children. 
fat  the  fact  was  that  the  International  Red  Cross 
ad  received  no  genuine  cooperation  from  any 
Hintries  except  Yugoslavia  in  its  efforts  toward 
jpatriation.  In  the  case  of  Yugoslavia,  538 
rreek  children,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Swedish 
led  Cross  mission  in  Yugoslavia,  had  been  re- 
atriated  to  Greece  by  October  1952,  and  there 
'ere  plans  for  further  efforts  in  that  direction, 
'he  report  of  the  International  Red  Cross 
oted— 19 

ie  excellent  spirit  in  which  the  work  of  repatriation  was 
irried  out.  Arrangements  were  organized  with  com- 
lete  efficiency  by  the  Greek  Red  Cross,  and  everything 
as  done,  with  the  best  possible  results,  to  facilitate 
ad  accelerate  the  work.  The  repatriated  children  were 
iven  attentive  and  thoughtful  care. 

Secretary-General  Trygve  Lie  reported  simi- 
strly  to  the  General  Assembly  on  October  30,20 
oting  the  inability  of  his  Standing  Committee  on 
le  Repatriation  of  Greek  Children,  composed  of 
epresentatives  of  Peru,  the  Philippines,  and 
Iweden,  to  achieve  any  progress.  With  the  ex- 
eption  of  Czechoslovakia,  not  one  of  the  harbor- 
rig  states  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Presi- 
ent  of  the  General  Assembly,  at  the  sixth  session, 
:>  designate  representatives  to  meet  with  the 
Itanding  Committee  in  Paris.  Nor  did  any  of 
hese  states  reply  to  the  communication  trans- 
lating the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
February  2,  1952.  Although  the  Czechoslovak 
epresentative  met  three  times  with  the  Standing 
Committee,  nothing  resulted  from  these  meetings, 
ake  the  International  Red  Cross,  therefore,  the 
itanding  Committee  was  forced  to  note  with 
egret  that — 

xcept  in  the  case  of  the  repatriation  of  Greek  children 
rom  Yugoslavia,  where  positive  results  continued  to  be 
chieved,  no  progress  had  been  made  in  the  solution  of 
he  problem  since  the  previous  session  of  the  General 
.ssembly.     .     .     . 


DISCUSSION  IN  THE  AD  HOC  POLITICAL  COMMITTEE 

The  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  the  repatriation  of  the  displaced  Greek 
children  in  three  meetings  between  November  21 
and  24,  1952.  As  a  basis  for  its  consideration,  the 
Committee  had  before  it  the  reports  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  organizations  and  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General. 

Likewise  before  the  Committee  was  a  draft 
resolution,  jointly  submitted  by  the  delegations 
of  Brazil  and  New  Zealand.21  Briefly,  this  draft 
resolution,  which  expressed  "grave  concern"  about 
the  reports  which  were  before  the  Committee, 
thanked  the  International  Red  Cross  organiza- 
tions, the  Standing  Committee,  and  the  Secretary- 
General  for  their  efforts;  regretted  that,  except 
for  Yugoslavia,  none  of  the  harboring  states  had 
complied  with  previous  recommendations  of  the 
General  Assembly ;  and  condemned  "the  failure  of 
the  harbouring  states  other  than  Yugoslavia  to 
cooperate  in  efforts  to  enable  the  Greek  children 
to  return  to  their  homes.''  It  recommended  dis- 
continuance of  the  Standing  Committee  and 
agreed  to  the  suspension  of  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  except  in  the  case 
of  Yugoslavia,  "until  such  time  as  conditions  mak- 
ing practical  action  by  the  Red  Cross  possible  and 
useful"  were  established.  The  draft  resolution 
also  noted  with  satisfaction  that  further  groups 
of  Greek  children  had  been  repatriated  from 
Yugoslavia,  and  requested  the  International  Red 
Cross  organizations  to  continue  their  work  in  re- 
spect to  that  country  until  all  children  had  been 
repatriated. 

Oscar  Thorsing,  of  Sweden,  opened  the  discus- 
sion on  November  21  by  noting  the  conclusions  of 
the  reports  of  the  International  Red  Cross  or- 
ganizations and  the  Secretary-General.  The 
representative  of  Sweden  thanked  the  Yugoslav 
Government  for  its  cooperative  attitude  in  the 
matter  of  repatriation,  and  hoped  that  progress 
would  continue,  but  he  deeply  regretted  the  failure 
of  the  other  harboring  States  to  do  anything  about 
the  question.22 

Jean  Kindynis,  of  Greece,  spoke  at  greater 
length,  of  course,  since  his  own  country  was  in- 
volved.23 He  expressed  gratification  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Yugoslav  Government  but 
pointed  out  that  the  other  harboring  states,  all 
satellites  of  the  Soviet  Union — 

had  systematically  hampered  the  work  of  the  interna- 
tional committees,  by  refusing  access  to  their  territory  to 
representatives  of  the  international  Red  Cross,  by  failing 
to  reply  to  communications  addressed  to  them  by  the 
United  Nations,  or  by  refusing  to  enter  into  direct  contact 
with  the  international  Red  Cross. 

Only  one  conclusion,  he  said,  could  be  drawn  from 
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20  U.N.  doc.  A/2241. 
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the  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  now  available 
to  the  General  Assembly : 

that  the  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc  had  no  intention  of 
returning  the  Greek  children  to  their  homeland.  After 
five  years  of  communist  indoctrination,  those  children 
must  be  well  advanced  on  the  road  indicated  for  them  by 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  Greek  Communist  Party- 
when,  in  a  speech  published  on  22  December  1950,  he  had 
reminded  them  that  they  were  fighters  in  the  army  which 
would  liberate  Greece  and  the  Greek  people.  The  coun- 
tries of  the  Soviet  bloc  were  refusing  to  co-operate  in  the 
solution  of  a  purely  humanitarian  problem. 

The  conscience  of  the  civilized  world  had  been 
shocked  by  this  situation,  and  Mr.  Kindynis  felt 
that  it  was  now  time  for  the  General  Assembly  to 
express  its  condemnation  of  the  failure  of  the  har- 
boring states  to  make  any  effort  to  return  the 
Greek  children. 

The  Greek  position  was  fully  supported  by  many 
who  followed  Mr.  Kindynis.  T.  C.  Larkin,  of 
New  Zealand,  for  example,  not  only  found  the 
refusal  of  the  Albanian,  Bulgarian,  Czechoslovak, 
Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Rumanian  Governments 
to  cooperate  in  a  solution  of  the  problem  "deeply 
regrettable,"  but  thought  it  clear  "that  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  was  at  least  indi- 
rectly responsible  for  that  situation."  Moreover, 
he  indicated  that  the  Soviet  representative — 24 

could  demonstrate  his  concern  for  the  preservation  of 
human  rights  by  pointing  out  to  his  Government  that  the 
General  Assembly  resolutions  on  the  question  of  repatria- 
tion of  Greek  children  expressed  the  anxiety  of  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  and  by  asking  his  Government  to 
exert  its  influence  to  persuade  the  people's  democracies 
to  implement  these  resolutions. 

Melih  Esenbel,  of  Turkey,  commented  similarly 
on  the  problem,  noting  that  the  other  harboring 
countries  might  have  followed  tbe  Yugoslav  ex- 
ample had  they  so  desired.  Since  there  was  little 
hope  for  a  solution,  "the  world  now  turned  to  the 
United  Nations,  demanding  condemnation  of  those 
responsible  for  the  situation."  25  Lord  Llewellin, 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  pointed  out  that  "not  one 
child  had  been  returned  from  any  of  those  coun- 
tries, whose  Governments  claimed  to  be  the  torch- 
bearers  of  a  new  civilization,"  and  he  wondered 
what  sort  of  civilization  it  could  be  "if  that  were 
one  of  its  manifestations."  Perhaps,  he  said,  they 
did  not  dare  repatriate  the  children  "because  of  the 
disclosures  they  might  make  as  to  what  life  was 
really  like  in  a  satellite  country."  In  any  case,  a 
dead  end  seemed  to  have  been  reached,  and  Lord 
Llewellin  was  ready  to  support  the  draft  resolution 
submitted  by  Brazil  and  New  Zealand.26 

Mrs.  Bodil  Begtrup,  of  Denmark,  who  had  been 
interested  in  the  problem  since  1950,  also  sup- 
ported the  draft  resolution.     She  had  been  told 


that  the  Greek  children  were  well-housed  and  fed 
in  various  camps  in  the  harboring  countries,  but 
she  remarked : 27 

Even  the  representatives  of  the  harbouring  countries 
admitted  that  a  poor  home  was  better  than  a  camp. 
Moreover,  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  moral  justification 
for  keeping  children  away  from  their  parents,  their 
families  and  their  country. 

Mrs.  Edith  Sampson,  who  spoke  for  the  United 
States,  considered  "the  forcible  separation  of 
children  from  their  families  ...  a  major 
crime,"  and  declared  that  the  "Cominform  coun- 
tries" had  "given  the  International  Red  Cross  or- 
ganizations a  heartbreaking  run-around."  As 
Mrs.  Sampson  pointed  out : 28 

The  International  Red  Cross  organizations  have 
examined  and  verified  the  authenticity  of  thousands  of 
repatriation  requests  submitted  by  Greek  parents.  They 
have  transmitted  these  requests  to  the  authorities  in 
Eastern  European  countries,  together  with  lists  of  the 
children  originally  removed  from  Greece.  Where  per- 
mitted, they  sent  representatives  to  confer  on  the  spot 
and  to  visit  the  camps  in  which  the  Greek  children  are 
detained.  They  scrupulously  answered  every  request 
for  information  made  by  the  authorities  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Despite  any  number  of  rebuffs,  they  persevered 
patiently  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  contact  with  the 
authorities  in  the  Cominform  countries.  But  in  the  end, 
with  one  exception,  their  work  was  fruitless.  The  excep- 
tion is  Yugoslavia,  the  only  bright  spot  in  an  otherwise 
shocking  picture.     .     .     . 

The  case  represented  a  "test  of  basic  human  de- 
cency," but  not  one  "affirmative  word"  from  the 
Cominform  countries  had  been  uttered  to  lift  "the 
sorrow  of  thousands  of  Greek  families"  whose 
children  were  now  growing  up  in  alien  lands,  "ex- 
posed to  intensive  communist  indoctrination,"  for 
very  obvious  purposes. 

Djura  Nincic,  of  Yugoslavia,  briefly  stated  what 
his  country  had  done  in  the  matter  of  repatriation 
of  the  Greek  children,  and  he  was  "deeply  grate- 
ful" for  the  commendation  of  its  efforts  to  secure 
the  reunion  of  the  Greek  families."  But  he  added 
that  no  results  had  been  achieved  in  the  matter  of 
the  repatriation  of  children  from  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  whose  parents  were  in  Yugosla- 
via.29 

Chieh  Liu,  of  China,  spoke  briefly  in  behalf  of 
the  draft  resolution,  but  Frantisek  Vavricka,  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  V.  A.  Zorin,  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  resented  the  "completely  groundless 
charges"  which  had  been  made  against  their  coun- 
tries. Moreover,  Mr.  Zorin,  who  wanted  to  refute 
"the  slanderous  and  unfounded  statements  di- 
rected against  the  Soviet  Union,"  declared  that 
those  who  had  requested  the  U.S.S.R.  to  "give 
orders"  to  the  Eastern  European  countries  har- 
boring Greek  children  "had  shown  they  had  an 
absolutely  false  idea  of  the  relations  prevailing 
among  the  countries  in  the  democratic  camp."    Ini 


Ibid.,  p.  128. 
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27  Ibid . 

28  Ibid.,  p.  129-130.     For  text  see  appendix  to  part  II  of 
this  article. 

29  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.61/SR.22,  p.  130-131. 
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mtrast  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  Mr.  Zorin 
sclared  that  "the  relations  entertained  by  the 
.S.S.R.  with  the  democratic  countries,  as  with 
11  other  countries,  were  .  .  .  based  on  re- 
ject for  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
tates." 30 

As  the  discussion  on  November  21  drew  to  a 
ose,  Enrique  Rodriguez  Fabregat,  of  Uruguay, 
ressed  the  humanitarian  nature  of  the  problem 
id  wondered  whether  it  was  wise  to  terminate 
le  efforts  to  deal  with  it.31  On  the  other  hand, 
alvador  P.  Lopez,  of  the  Philippines,  who  had 
;en  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee,  felt 
lat  he  had  no  recourse  but  to  support  the  draft 
solution.32 

As  the  discussion  continued  on  November  22, 
number  of  Latin  American  representatives  spoke 
.  behalf  of  the  draft  resolution  submitted  by 
razil  and  New  Zealand.  Emilio  Niinez-Portu- 
ldo,  of  Cuba,  for  example,  thought  it  almost 
conceivable  "that  certain  States,  which  claimed 
i  be  civilized,  and  which  were  always  invoking 
ternational  law  on  their  behalf,"  although  never 
>serving  "its  principles  themselves,"  should  "de- 
,in  helpless  children"  and  keep  them  from  their 
irents.  This,  indeed,  "was  to  commit  an  act  of 
uelty  unworthy  of  mankind."  33  Carlos  Afredo 
ernardes,  of  Brazil,  recalled  the  failure  of  the 
irboring  states,  with  the  exception  of  Yugo- 
avia,  to  cooperate  with  the  International  Red 
ross  organizations  in  the  effort  looking  toward 
patriation.34  The  representative  of  Colombia, 
rsencio  Londono-Palacios,  considered  the  prob- 
m  of  the  Greek  children  "as  poignant  as  that  of 
ie  racial  conflict  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
.  connexion  with  which  the  Committee  had  been 
most  unanimous  in  its  championship  of  human 
ghts,"  and  declared  that  the  Greek  children 
aust  be  repatriated  without  delay,  and  the  States 
at  harboured  them  had  no  right  to  detain 
iem."  35  Joaquin  E.  Salazar,  who  spoke  for  the 
ominican  Republic,  stated : 36 

.  .  .  No  technical  reasons  or  temporary  difficulties 
uld  be  pleaded  in  excuse  of  that  stand.  If  those  govern- 
snts  had  respected  the  moral  principles  which  alone 
ould  prevail,  they  would  have  done  everything  possible 
soon  as  possible  to  repatriate  the  Greek  children,  who 
mid  by  now  have  returned  to  normal  family  life. 

imilar  sentiments  were  expressed  by  Carlos  A. 
hi,  of  El  Salvador,  who  frankly  regretted  that 
ie  United  Nations  "was  powerless  to  ensure  re- 
>ect  for  the  most  elementary  human  rights"  and 
i  solve  this  problem.37 
Bohdan  Lewandowski,  of  Poland,  who  appeared 
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as  spokesman  for  the  Soviet  bloc  at  the  November 
22  meeting,  made  the  customary  propaganda 
charges  against  Greece — and  also  against  the 
United  States.  Despite  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  concerning  the  matter,  he  had 
the  temerity  to  state:38 

The  Polish  Government  recognized  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  repatriation  of  all  persons  who  had 
been  compelled  by  the  war  to  flee  their  countries.  For 
that  reason  it  had  consistently  attempted  to  remove 
every  obstacle  to  the  repatriation  of  the  Greek  children. 
The  Committee  should  not,  however,  permit  certain  dele- 
gations to  use  that  question  for  political  purposes.  It 
should  not  forget  that  the  interests  of  the  Greek  children 
should  be  the  primary  consideration.  Only  that  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  could  lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution. 

But  talk  of  this  sort  was  hardly  convincing  to 
those  who  were  already  well-accustomed  to  it. 
J.  R.  Jordaan,  of  South  Africa,  for  example,  felt 
that  "one  of  the  problem's  most  heart-breaking 
aspects  was  the  cynicism  with  which  the  countries 
harbouring  Greek  children  had  defied  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  humanity  to  such  a  point  that 
the  Government  of  Greece  had  been  obliged  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  United  Nations,"  and 
he  placed  the  essential  responsibility  for  the  situa- 
tion at  the  door  of  the  Soviet  Union.39  Erik  Dons, 
of  Norway,  regretted  the  failure  of  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  to  solve  the  problem.40  In  simi- 
lar vein,  Count  Geoffroy  DAspremont  Lynden,  of 
Belgium,  actually  "felt  uneasy  at  participating  in 
a  debate"  on  an  issue  which  had  appeared  "to 
have  a  natural  and  simple  solution.  In  sub- 
stance, that  was  also  the  reaction  of  H.  Scheltema, 
of  the  Netherlands,  who  declared  that  "the  Greek 
children  belonged  to  their  parents  and  nothing 
could  impair  that  principle."  41 

Mrs.  Sampson  re-entered  the  discussion  on  No- 
vember 22  because  of  Soviet  charges  that  11  Soviet 
children  were  held  in  Western  Germany.42  After 
pointing  out  that  investigation  had  shown  these 
Soviet  charges  to  be  perversions  of  the  truth,  Mrs. 
Sampson,  who  thought  Mr.  Zorin  had  protested 
somewhat  too  much  concerning  the  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent  relations  existing  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Eastern  European  satellites', 
declared : 

The  issue  is  one  of  compliance  on  their  part  with  the 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly,  against  which  they 
never  cast  a  dissenting  vote.  The  issue  is  one  of  return- 
ing to  their  families  thousands  of  abducted  Greek  children 
whose  parents  have  requested  their  return.  The  issue, 
finally,  is  one  of  basic  human  decency.  These  are  the  is- 
sues which  no  evasions  can  becloud  or  confuse.  And  be- 
cause the  representatives  of  the  Cominform  countries  have 
consistently  refused  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  simple  human 
decency,  they  stand  condemned  in  the  eyes  of  decent 
human  beings. 
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The  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  moved  toward 
a  decision  on  the  morning  of  November  24.  But 
before  coming  to  a  vote,  it  heard  a  long  statement 
from  Mr.  Vavricka,  of  Czechoslovakia,  who,  de- 
spite the  evidence  submitted  by  the  International 
Red  Cross,  asserted  that  Czechoslovakia  had  done 
all  in  its  power  to  facilitate  the  repatriation  of 
Greek  children  admittedly  harbored  in  that  coun- 
try. Mrs.  E.  N.  Khokhol,  of  the  Soviet  Ukraine, 
carried  the  Communist  propaganda  a  step  for- 
ward, and,  in  addition,  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  draft  resolution,  intended  to  strike  out  any 
conceivable  reflection  on  the  harboring  states 
which  had  done  nothing  in  the  direction  of  repa- 
triation.43 P.  E.  Astapenko,  of  the  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  who  declared  that  these 
states  "had  never  refused  their  co-operation  in  the 
repatriation  of  children  whose  parents  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  that  effect,"  firmly  supported 
the  Ukrainian  move.44 

But  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
states  outside  the  Soviet  bloc  to  accept  this  point 
of  view.  Pierre  Ordonneau,  of  France,  was  dis- 
appointed "at  the  obvious  deterioration  in  the 
situation  of  the  question  of  the  repatriation  of  the 
Greek  children." 4S  The  Greek  representative, 
Mr.  Kindynis,  in  a  closing  statement,  briefly  re- 
viewed the  problem  before  the  Committee  came  to 
a  vote,  but  saw  no  reason  for  extended  comment  on 
the  remarks  of  the  Polish  and  Czechoslovak  rep- 
resentatives, since  the  reports  of  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  organizations  to  the  contrary 
were  readily  available  to  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee.46 Referring  to  the  statement  of  the 
Czechoslovak  representative,  Mr.  Nincic,  of  Yugo- 
slavia, indicated  that  there  were  63  Yugoslav  boys 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  educa- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  war  "and  had  not  been 
returned  to  Yugoslavia.  It  had  been  impossible 
for  the  Yugoslav  Embassy  in  Moscow  to  ascer- 
tain their  whereabouts."  47 

But  a  complication  now  arose  when  Mr. 
Fabregat,  of  Uruguay,  who  felt  that  no  question 
involving  children  should  be  made  contingent 
"upon  the  solution  of  a  political  problem,"  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  the  draft  resolution  make 
provision  for  continuance  of  the  work  of  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  organizations  not  merely 
in  Yugoslavia,  but  elsewhere  as  well,  and  Jose 
Vicente  Trujillo,  of  Ecuador,  introduced  an 
amendment  to  that  effect.48 

In  the  vote  which  followed,  the  Byelorussian 
amendment  to  delete  the  condemnatory  clauses 
was  defeated  by  41  to  5,  with  11  abstentions,  and 
36  to  5,  with  16   abstentions.     The  Ecuadoran 


amendment  requesting  the  International  Red 
Cross  to  continue  its  efforts  toward  repatriation, 
however,  was  adopted  by  21  votes  to  20,  with  17 
abstentions;  the  Latin  American  states  voted  al- 
most solidly  in  favor  of  it.  The  amended  resolu- 
tion as  a  whole  was  then  approved  by  46  votes  to 
5,  with  7  abstentions,  even  the  Greek  representa- 
tive being  forced  to  abstain  because  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Ecuadoran  amendment.49 

The  Plenary  Session,  December  17,  1952 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative 
and  Budgetary  Questions  considered  the  financial  I 
aspects  of  the  problem  on  December  8  and  esti- 1 
mated  that  a  sum  of  $15,000,  approximately  the  I 
amount  expended  in  1952,  should  be  appropriated  { 
for  the  1953  budget,  a  figure  which  was  approved 
by  Committee  V  the  next  day.60 

With  this  action,  the  question  of  the  repatria- 
tion of  the  Greek  children  was  ready  for  plenary 
consideration  on  December  17,  following  the  de- 
liberations on  the  problems  of  Tunisia  and  Er- 
itrea.51 The  Ecuadoran  amendment,  which  had 
been  adopted  by  a  very  close  vote,  had  so  altered 
the  intent  of  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution  that  the 
New  Zealand  delegation  offered  an  amendment 
reaffirming  the  original  intention  of  suspending 
the  work  of  the  International  Red  Cross  organi- 
zations, except  in  Yugoslavia,  "until  such  time 
as  conditions  making  practical  action  by  the  Red 
Cross  possible  and  useful  were  established."  This 
was  in  line  with  a  cable  from  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  and  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross,  dated  November  28, 1952,  stating 
that  the  Red  Cross  could  not  produce  satisfactory 
results  unless  favorable  conditions  were  created 
by  the  governments  concerned.52  The  cable  added 
that  the  International  Red  Cross  would  be  glad  if 
the  General  Assembly  noted  (1)  that  the  League 
and  the  Committee  had  been  obliged  to  suspend 
their  activities  after  having  exhausted  all  the 
means  at  their  disposal;  (2)  that  they  would  re- 
sume activities  when  conditions  were  favorable. 

Because  of  the  extensive  debate  in  the  Ad  Hoc 
Political  Committee,  there  was  no  formal  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  in  the  plenary  session.  Fol- 
lowing the  statement  of  Mr.  Salazar,  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  who  served  as  rapporteur,' 
Leslie  Knox  Munro  and  Aguinaldo  Boulitreau 
Fragoso,  of  the  sponsoring  delegations  of  New 
Zealand  and  Brazil,  respectively,  explained  why 
it  was  necessary  to  honor  the  request  of  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  organizations  that  their 
work  be  suspended  among  those  states  which  had  i 


43  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.61/SR.24,  p.  139 ;  A/AC.61/L.18. 

44  UN.  doc.  A/AC.61/L.20. 

46  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.61/SR.24,  p.  141. 

46  Ibid. 

47  IUd.,  p.  142. 

^Ibid.;  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.61/L.21.     See  also  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Munro. 


49  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.61/SR.24,  p.  144. 

60  U.N.  docs.  A/C.5/531,  A/2297,  A/2301 ;  A/C.5/SR.370, 
p.  190. 

61  U.  N.  doc.  A/2295. 

62  U.N.  docs.  A/2277,  A/L.128.  In  addition,  the  Byelo- 
russian amendment  to  delete  the  condemnatory  clauses 
(U.N.  doc.  A/L.130)  was  reintroduced. 
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"efused  all  cooperation  toward  repatriation  of  the 
jreek  children  and  why,  therefore,  the  amend- 
nent  of  the  New  Zealand  delegation  should  be 
supported.  Mr.  Thorsing,  of  Sweden,  a  member 
)f  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Repatriation  of 
jreek  Children,  made  a  similar  statement.  The 
result  was  that  the  representative  of  Ecuador, 
Jose  Maria  Ponce- Yepez,  felt  compelled  to  accept 
;he  New  Zealand  proposal  with  regard  to  suspen- 
sion of  the  work  of  the  International  Red  Cross, 
;xcept  in  Yugoslavia.53  The  Greek  delegation 
was  also  now  able  to  vote  for  the  resolution. 

In  the  end,  with  the  situation  fully  understood 
.n  the  plenary  session,  the  Byelorussian  amend- 
nent  was  turned  down  by  43  votes  to  5,  with  6 
abstentions,  and  the  amendment  submitted  by 
New  Zealand  was  carried  by  46  votes  to  none,  with 
)  abstentions;  the  resolution  as  a  whole  was  ap- 
proved by  46  votes  to  5,  with  6  abstentions.    Thus 

53  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.404,  pp.  384-389. 


the  resolution  as  approved  commended  the  Red 
Cross  for  its  efforts,  regretted  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Yugoslavia,  none  of  the  harboring 
states  had  complied  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  condemned  them  for  re- 
fusing to  cooperate  in  this  humanitarian  enter- 
prise. The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  was  discon- 
tinued where  its  efforts  had  been  utterly  fruitless 
but  was  to  be  maintained  in  the  case  of  Yugoslavia, 
from  which  further  groups  were  being  repatriated 
to  Greece.54 

•  Mr.  Howard,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
United  Nations  Adviser  for  the  Bureau  of  Near 
East,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs.  Part  II 
of  his  article,  dealing  with  the  detention  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  armed  forces,  will  appear  in  the 
Bulletin  of  August  £4- 


"General  Assembly  Resolution  618   (VII).     For  text, 
see  appendix  to  part  II  of  this  article. 


U.S.  Domestic  and  International  Economic  Policies 


Statements  by  John  C.  Baker 

U.S.  Representative  in  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council 


PROBLEMS  OF  RECONVERSION! 

tJ.S./U.N.  press  release  dated  July  13 

I  enter  this  debate  on  Reconversion  After  the 
Rearmament  Period — a  vital  aspect  of  the  problem 
of  maintaining  full  employment — with  serious- 
Qess  and  humility.  Seriousness  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  problem  and  humility  because  I 
am  aware,  particularly  after  discussions,  of  the 
thought  and  study  which  other  delegates  have 
given  to  this  problem. 

The  "finger  of  responsibility"  has  been  pointed 
at  my  country  by  many,  a  finger  impressing  on  us 
the  need  to  be  careful  about  our  economic  policies 
or  we  shall  rock  the  world's  economic  boat  unduly. 
Whether  this  propensity  to  blame  us  alternately 
and  sometimes  even  simultaneously  for  taking  too 
much  or  too  little  of  the  world's  available  re- 
sources is  fair  or  unfair,  I  leave  to  you  to  judge. 
We  respect  the  concern  of  other  countries  regard- 
ing the  future  prospects  of  our  economy. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  do  everything  necessary 


1  Made  on  July  13  at  Geneva  before  the  16th  session  of 
the  Council,  on  agenda  item  2-A  (Reconversion  After  the 
Rearmament  Period). 


to  maintain  a  high  level  of  demand  and  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States,  both  in  the  immediate 
future  and  for  the  long  run.  We  recognize  this 
as  the  most  direct  and  effective  contribution  we 
can  make  to  the  improvement  of  living  standards 
throughout  the  world.  Behind  this  pledge  stand 
our  workers,  our  businessmen,  our  farmers  of 
America,  and  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  our  Government. 

While  freely  admitting  that  the  international 
repercussions  of  domestic  economic  policies  may 
be  greater  for  some  nations  than  for  others,  we 
would  also  remind  the  Council  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  expanding  world  economy  is  a  collec- 
tive responsibility.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we 
welcome  the  action  of  the  International  Confed- 
eration of  Free  Trade  Unions  (Icfttj)  in  bring- 
ing before  the  Council  the  question  of  reconver- 
sion after  the  rearmament  period.  It  is  encourag- 
ing that  we  are  beginning  to  turn  in  a  constructive 
manner  to  the  problems  of  reconversion. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  what  I  said  a  moment  ago 
regarding  the  unqualified  support  of  our  new  ad- 
ministration for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level 
of  productive  employment,  accompanied  by  rising 
levels  of  income  and  standards  of  living.     In  his 
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message  to  Congress  some  weeks  ago,  President 
Eisenhower  specifically  affirmed  his  determina- 
tion to  take  concrete  steps  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  In  the 
words  of  the  President,  "That  act  dedicates  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  promotion  of  maxi- 
mum employment,  production  and  purchasing 
power." 

In  our  view,  the  problems  of  reconversion  are  no 
different  from  the  problems  caused  by  changes  in 
demand  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  In  a 
nation  such  as  ours,  there  is  an  endless  shifting 
of  resources  and  movement  of  labor  from  industry 
to  industry  and  from  region  to  region  in  response 
to  changing  conditions.  If  the  process  falters  and 
workers  would  otherwise  be  temporarily  stranded, 
we  have  developed  regular  and  accepted  tech- 
niques for  maintaining  employment  at  high  levels. 
These  will  be  applied  in  the  event  of  reconversion 
difficulties  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
dispatch  as  in  the  event  of  difficulties  arising  from 
any  other  causes. 

The  Icftu  memorandum  states  that  it  cannot 
yet  be  foreseen  whether  rearmament  will  come  to 
an  abrupt  end  or  whether  there  will  be  a  slow 
tapering  off  of  armament  orders.  We  wish  for 
the  kind  of  change  in  the  international  situation 
which  would  make  the  former  development  fea- 
sible. For  the  present,  however,  the  latter  situa- 
tion seems  closer  to  the  actual  prospect. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  reconversion 
picture  will  be  one  of  mild,  specific,  and  transi- 
tional adjustments. 

Basic  Economic  Fact  of  Reconversion  Picture 

The  basic  economic  fact  of  the  "reconversion" 
picture  is  that  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  defense 
spending  would  free  important  resources  for  the 
far  more  productive  purposes  of  peace. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  materials  which 
go  into  armaments  are  in  most  cases  the  same  ma- 
terials that  are  used  for  peacetime  purposes — 
usually  the  factories  and  their  working  forces  are 
identical.  In  fact  the  very  word  "reconversion," 
at  least  as  used  in  my  country,  connotes  the  re- 
placement of  one  type  of  production  with  another 
in  the  same  plant.  Reconversion  will  make  avail- 
able labor,  materials,  and  machinery  to  satisfy 
pent-up  civilian  needs  at  home  and  abroad,  in- 
cluding the  growing  requirements  of  underdevel- 
oped countries  for  capital  equipment  and  manu- 
factured goods. 

I  would  like  to  recall,  for  purposes  of  compar- 
ison, the  problems  which  the  U.S.  economy  faced 
and  readily  adjusted  to  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  We  were  confronted  then  with  adjustments 
of  much  greater  magnitude  than  these  which  may 
be  ahead.  Our  defense  expenditures  took  41  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product  in  1944  and 
dropped  to  9  percent  in  1946.  Today,  they  ac- 
count for  about  15  percent  of  our  gross  national 


product  and  they  are  not  expected  to  decline  much 
below  10  percent  within  the  next  few  years,  even 
in  the  event  of  a  much-hoped-for  Korean  peace. 

In  1945  and  1946  we  were  faced  with  the  task  of 
absorbing  11  million  Armed  Forces  personnel  into 
civilian  jobs.  These  11  million  were  equivalent 
to  21  percent  of  the  employed  civilian  labor  force. 
They  were  reabsorbed  with  notable  success.  Today 
our  Armed  Forces  number  in  total  only  somewhat 
above  3.5  million. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  many  of  the  factors 
present  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  are  not  present 
today.  I  should  remind  you,  however,  that  that 
era  like  this  had  its  prophets  of  doom.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  adjustment  that  was  then  made  is 
the  best  evidence  of  the  basic  resilience  of  our 
economic  structure. 

The  adjustment  to  a  cut  in  current  defense 
spending,  moreover,  will  be  aided  by  the  powerful 
and  sustaining  forces  for  economic  growth  that 
are  present  within  our  economy.  The  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  the  Spring  session  of  the  Council  discussed 
these  forces  at  length  in  the  debate  on  the  world 
economic  situation,  and  we  were  pleased  to  note 
the  references  to  them  Friday  by  the  distinguished 
delegate  from  Australia. 

One  factor  that  I  should  like  to  mention  here  is 
the  economic  significance  of  population  growth  in 
our  country.  Our  population  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  about  2y2  million  a  year ;  it  is  expected  to 
increase  by  about  24  million  during  the  decade  of 
the  1950's,  compared  with  19  million  during  the 
1940's.  More  and  more  goods  and  services  are 
needed  in  the  years  ahead  merely  to  keep  up  with 
population  growth — goods  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  goods  imported  from  abroad. 

The  consequence  of  this  record  increase  in  popu- 
lation will,  we  believe,  be  reflected  in  increased  in- 
vestment in  all  segments  of  the  economy.  Hous- 
ing requirements,  for  example,  during  the  decade 
of  the  1950's  are  conservatively  estimated  at  1.4 
million  non-farm  units  per  year — exceeding  the 
alltime  high  of  1950. 

Opportunities  for  private  investment  in  fac-i 
tories,  machinery,  and  agriculture  are  similarly 
expected  to  increase.  Outlays  for  manufacturing  j 
plants  and  equipment  have  reached  record  levels,  | 
increasing  by  50  percent  since  the  war.  Invest- ! 
ment  plans  for  1953 — and  please  bear  in  mind  that  j 
these  were  made  in  anticipation  of  reduced  de-l 
fense  expenditures — are  expected  to  exceed  those  i 
of  1952  by  a  considerable  amount.  Increased  in-  j 
vestment  in  agriculture  will  also  be  needed,  since 
consumption  of  agricultural  products  will  have  to  \ 
increase  by  at  least  one-fifth  above  1950  totals  if  i 
our  current  dietary  standards  are  to  be  main- 
tained in  1975. 

In  addition  to  private-capital  outlays,  there  is 
a  rising  need  for  substantial  public  investment  in 
community-service  facilities.  Especially  dear  to 
my  heart — and  of  interest  also,  I  am  sure,  to  the 
distinguished  representatives  on  the  Council  who 
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have  tasted  the  joys  of  academic  life — is  the  school 
building  program.  School  enrollment  is  expected 
to  rise  from  25  million  in  1950  to  32  million  in 
1960.  University  enrollment  will  also  reach  new 
peaks.  As  every  U.S.  educator  knows,  our  school- 
rooms are  now  filled  to  overflowing.  Twenty 
billion  dollars  worth  of  additional  school  construc- 
tion will  be  needed  in  the  present  decade.  At  least 
another  3  billion  will  be  needed  for  college  and 
university  facilities. 

Our  economy  has  in  recent  years  shown  a  ready 
capacity  to  absorb  the  average  increase  in  the  labor 
force  of  more  than  500,000  persons  per  year  which 
somes  from  population  growth.  Our  total  em- 
ployment is  now  almost  61i^  million,  with  unem- 
ployment at  1.7  million,  virtually  a  rockbottom 
figure.  In  certain  instances  labor  shortages  have 
Dccurred,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
>ther  countries,  notably  with  Mexico,  for  the  con- 
trolled addition  of  temporary  agricultural 
workers.  It  is  hoped  that  other  specific  shortage 
situations  will  be  alleviated  if  the  Congress  au- 
thorizes the  additional  entry  of  240,000  immi- 
grants which  the  President  has  requested.  This, 
ncidentally,  would  contribute  in  a  modest  way  to 
the  freer  movement  of  labor  which  the  Belgian 
ielegate  mentioned  as  a  desirable  concomitant  of 
;he  freer  movement  of  goods  and  capital  across 
nternational  boundaries. 


iquaring  the  Facts  for  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegate 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  I  must  also  refer  briefly  to 
certain  statements  made  Friday  by  the  distin- 
guished economist  and  delegate  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Amazasp  Arutyunyan]. 

Possibly  our  colleague  in  thumbing  through  his 
>ld  notes  got  them  confused  because  the  figures  he 
;ave  us  ahont  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
nent  in  the  United  States  do  not  square  with  the 
'acts.  If  anyone  doubts  the  official  figures  of 
\iy2  million  employed  and  1.7  million  unem- 
)loyed,  I  urge  him  to  examine,  himself,  page  6  of 
he  May  1953  issue  of  Economic  Indicators,  pre- 
)ared  by  the  Office  of  the  Economic  Adviser  to  the 
President.  Or,  he  might  look  at  the  page  after 
>age  of  "help  wanted"  notices  in  any  American 
lewspaper  today,  the  pages  containing  offers  of 
obs  to  those  who  wish  to  apply  for  them. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  relate  to  you  in  detail  my 
>wn  experience  as  president  of  Ohio  University  in 
rying  to  obtain  the  services  of  anyone  from  an 
sconomist  to  a  janitor.  The  greatest  single  prob- 
em  we  face  in  public  education  today  throughout 
he  United  States  is  the  shortage  of  elementary 
eachers.  For  example  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
done,  with  a  population  of  about  9  million,  we 
lave  a  shortage  of  3,000  elementary  teachers.  We 
ixpect  this  shortage  to  continue  for  the  next"  10 
'ears.  At  the  university  level  the  problem  is  even 
Qore  acute. 


Possibly,  Mr.  President,  I  may  do  a  little  re- 
cruiting today  and  offer  university  positions  to 
any  of  you  who  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years 
may  wish  to  seek  respite  from  your  present  ardu- 
ous duties. 

In  his  speech  yesterday,  the  Soviet  delegate 
criticized  the  United  States,  in  the  same  old  vein, 
for  its  perversity  in  withholding  goods  of  strate- 
gic importance  from  potential  aggressors.  Surely 
this  is  elementary  commonsense  until  the  threat  of 
aggression  subsides,  until  there  is  convincing  evi- 
dence of  a  more  universal  desire  for  peace  on  earth. 
May  that  day  come  soon ! 

I  should  like  to  add  a  few  comments  on  the  reso- 
lution submitted  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  allegedly  on  the 
subject  of  full  employment.  My  comments  at  this 
point  will  be  of  fairly  general  nature.  I  submit 
that  the  draft  resolution  proposed  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  document  E/L.531  is  a  politically  inspired 
text.  It  was  introduced  solely  for  propaganda 
purposes.  Its  operative  clauses  add  nothing  new 
by  way  of  principle  or  program  to  the  Council's 
consideration  of  the  full-employment  problem.  It 
deliberately  confuses  security  controls  on  goods  of 
strategic  importance  with  miscellaneous  barriers 
to  peaceful  trade. 

The  U.S.S.R.  resolution,  despite  a  contrived 
plausibility,  is  not  seriously  intended  to  advance 
the  Council's  work.  It  cannot  be  considered 
apart  from  the  context  in  which  it  was  presented. 
It  came  as  a  climax  of  a  speech  attacking  the 
United  States,  impugning  its  motives,  misrepre- 
senting its  actions,  and  putting  its  people  in  an 
utterly  false  light.  If  the  Soviet  rulers  were  genu- 
inely interested  in  the  unrestricted  movement  of 
peaceful  goods  between  East  and  West,  they  would 
not  have  rejected  so  brusquely  and  cavalierly  an 
offer  of  food  and  medical  supplies  which  President 
Eisenhower  has  just  made  for  the  relief  of  the  un- 
happy people  of  Eastern  Germany.2 

Rejection  of  the  U.S.S.R.  text  will  help  show 
that  propaganda  resolutions  have  no  place  in  a 
forum  dedicated  to  promotion  of  international 
goodwill  and  understanding. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of 
the  points  raised  by  other  delegations  during  the 
current  debate  and  I  may  wish  to  take  the  floor 
again  at  a  later  stage  to  comment  on  other  points, 
and  on  any  resolutions  before  the  Council.  Simi- 
larly, I  have  referred  to  only  a  few  of  the  forces 
promoting  economic  growth  in  our  country. 
They  are,  however,  sufficient  to  give  us  a  good  deal 
of  confidence  in  our  ability  to  offset  any  potential 
slack  resulting  from  decreased  defense  expendi- 
tures.   The  United  States  is  not  afraid  of  peace. 

I  do  not  intend,  in  taking  an  optimistic  view,  to 
imply  that  we  treat  the  so-called  reconversion 
problem  lightly — even  though  it  is  largely  one  of 
transitional  adjustment.     Each  part  of  the  process 
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of  economic  adjustment  is  a  serious  one,  involving 
important  human  and  social  consequences. 

During  the  years  over  which  consideration  of 
employment  policy  has  developed  in  our  country, 
we  have  been  paying  increasing  attention  to 
specific  problems  of  adjustment  as  they  affect  in- 
dividual industries,  regions,  and  localities.  For 
these  problems,  specific  study  points  the  way  to 
specific  remedy.  The  experience  we  have  gained 
in  handling  these  continuous  problems  of  adjust- 
ment puts  us  in  a  position  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  similar  problems  of  reconversion  adjustment. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  observation  on  the 
basis  of  our  American  experience.  We  have  found 
that,  once  a  specific  problem  of  adjustment  has 
been  studied,  an  extremely  important  contribution 
to  its  solution — usually  the  major  contribution — is 
made  by  the  citizens  of  the  local  community  or 
region  chiefly  involved.  Once  they  know  what 
the  problem  is,  their  resources  for  developing  or 
attracting  new  enterprise  and  for  creating  new 
employment  opportunities  are  great  indeed. 
Bringing  employment  planning  down  to  the  com- 
munity level  is  not  only  a  positive  achievement 
but  our  American  way  of  avoiding  centralized 
control. 

The  key  to  an  orderly  reconversion  is  (a)  study 
and  anticipation  of  the  problems  which  lie  ahead, 
and  (b)  the  prompt  application  of  the  know-how 
we  have  already  accumulated.  Ecosoc  discus- 
sions have  contributed  to  the  accumulation  of  this 
know-how.  In  the  task  before  us,  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  all  our  citizens  will  be  reinforced  by  the 
determination  of  governments  to  maintain  full 
employment.  We  believe  with  the  great  Hebrew 
prophet,  Isaiah,  the  first  prophet  of  reconversion, 
that  we  shall  successfully  beat  our  swords  into 
plowshares  and  our  spears  into  pruning  hooks. 

SERVING  THE  WORLD'S  ECONOMIC  NEEDS3 

It  has  long  been  a  tradition  of  the  American 
people  to  lend  assistance  to  those  who  need  help. 
Today  the  underdeveloped  countries  need  help 
and  we  are  extending  assistance  to  the  peoples  of 
these  areas.  We  do  so  not  simply  for  humani- 
tarian reasons,  but  also  because  we  are  convinced 
that,  in  the  world  in  which  we  live,  we  cannot 
achieve  the  kind  of  security  and  well-being  we 
seek  for  ourselves  if  people  in  other  lands  cannot 
also  look  forward  to  better  and  more  hopeful 
conditions  of  life. 

In  previous  discussions  of  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic development,  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  have  recognized  that  the  task  of  develop- 
ment must  rest,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 


3  Made  on  July  15  at  Geneva  before  the  16th  session  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  on  agenda  item  3-A 
(Economic  Development),  and  released  to  the  press  by 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  that  session. 
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themselves.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  agreed 
that  in  many  cases  external  assistance  may  be 
crucially  important. 

This  recognition  has  been  written  into  our  fed- 
eral legislation.  Three  years  ago,  our  Congress  in 
the  Act  for  International  Development  declared 
that  it  is  "the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  aid 
the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  to  develop  their  resources  and  improve  their 
working  conditions." 

This  policy  has  been  expressed  not  merely  in  the 
form  of  suggestion  or  exhortation.  It  has  taken 
the  form  of  large  amounts  invested  in  under- 
developed countries  by  our  citizens,  both  as  private 
individuals  and  through  their  Government.  The 
investment  by  my  Government  has  been  in  the 
form  of  loans,  grants,  and  technical  assistance, 
both  directly  to  governments  and  through  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 

We  have  extended  such  assistance  on  an  increas- 
ing scale  despite  the  fact  that  during  the  past  3 
years  we  have  had  to  join  with  other  free  nations 
to  repel  military  aggression  on  the  distant  soil  of 
one  of  these  underdeveloped  countries.  We  have 
been  compelled  to  devote  large  resources  to  de- 
fense. We  have  expanded  our  aid  programs  de- 
spite the  overriding  requirements  of  defense 
because  the  American  people  have  been  eager  to 
invest  in  the  common  future  of  all  free  countries. 
This  is  still  our  policy.  President  Eisenhower 
has  requested,  and  our  Congress  has  a  few  clays 
ago  authorized,  the  appropriation  of  over  half  a 
billion  dollars  for  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  underdeveloped  countries  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  It  is  intended  that  practically  all 
of  this  amount  will  be  made  available  on  a  grant 
basis,  either  as  a  contribution  to  international  i 
programs  or  as  bilateral  aid  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

I  should  like  to  underscore  that  this  is  a  larger 
amount  than  has  been  requested  or  authorized  for 
assistance  purposes  in  any  previous  year.  Sub- 
stantial though  our  assistance  for  economic  de- ) 
velopment  has  been,  circumstances  over  which  we 
have  had  no  control  have  limited  what  it  has  been 
feasible  to  do.  As  we  all  know,  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  have  been  faced  with  aggression  and 
the  threat  of  aggression.  Resources  and  energy 
have  had  to  be  diverted  from  uses  contributing  to 
economic  progress  and  human  happiness  in  order 
to  support  a  heavy  burden  of  armament,  which,  I 
assure  you,  was  assumed  most  reluctantly.  Free 
nations  have,  however,  been  convinced  that  so  long ' 
as  the  threat  to  their  freedom  persists  they  must 
remain  strong  and  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Recently  the  President  of  the  United  States 
held  up  before  the  world  a  bolder  vision  of  the 
future — a  future  free  of  the  burden  of  armament 
sapping  the  wealth  of  all  nations.  Appealing  to 
the  imagination  and  desires  of  all  peoples,  he 
called  on  the  world  to  face  its  greatest  task — that 
is,  the  defeat  of  poverty,  hunger,  and  ignorance. 
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Pledge  Repeated 

This  call  to  turn  our  energies  and  genius  to 
instructive  purposes  was  accompanied  by  a 
ilemn  pledge. 

The  President,  after  outlining  the  ways  by 
hich  international  distrust  could  be  dissipated 
id  the  burden  of  armament  now  weighing  upon 
ie  world  reduced,  declared : 4 

This  Government  is  ready  to  ask  its  people  to  join  with 
1  nations  in  devoting  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
vings  achieved  by  disarmament  to  a  fund  for  world  aid 
id  reconstruction.  The  purposes  of  this  great  work 
ould  be  to  help  other  peoples  to  develop  the  undeveloped 
■eas  of  the  world,  to  stimulate  profitable  and  fair  world 
ade,  to  assist  all  peoples  to  know  the  blessings  of  produc- 
ve  freedom. 

The  monuments  to  this  new  kind  of  war  would  be  these : 
ads  and  schools,  hospitals  and  homes,  food  and 
alth.    .    .    . 

We  are  ready,  by  these  and  all  such  actions,  to  make 
the  United  Nations  an  institution  that  can  effectively 
lard  the  peace  and  security  of  all  peoples. 

Nor  does  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  alone  on  this  statement.  At  this  point  I 
ould  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  signed  by  two 
§3.  Senators  explaining  a  Senate  resolution  sub- 
itted  by  34  Senators  on  June  3. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to  bring  into  focus 
ie  necessity  of  making  universal  disarmament  a  part  of 
ly  overall  political  settlement  of  world  tensions  if  such 
settlement  is  to  be  permanent. 

Senate  Resolution  32  is  intended  to  give  legislative  ex- 
•ession  to  proposals  advanced  by  President  Dwight  D. 
isenhower  in  his  foreign  policy  address  to  the  American 
jciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  on  April  16. 

May  I  quote  again  from  the  letter  signed  by  the 
vo  Senators: 

The  Gallup  Poll  of  May  26  indicates  that  65  percent  of 
ie  American  people  approve  President  Eisenhower's 
>als  of  disarmament  and  world  development. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
ie  United  States  I  repeat  this  pledge  in  this 
reat  forum. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  fund  envisaged  by 
ie  President  would  be  an  international  fund, 
dth  broad  participation,  designed  to  strengthen 
ie  United  Nations  in  its  mission  of  building  a 
etter  world. 

Exactly  what  form  or  forms  such  a  fund  would 
ike,  we  cannot  of  course  foresee  at  this  time.  It 
light  be  put  to  many  uses.  It  could  be  an  instru- 
lent  for  making  loans,  as  well  as  for  extending 
rants.  It  might  be  devoted  in  substantial  part 
o  technical  assistance.  It  might  be  used  to  fur- 
her  social  progress  as  well  as  economic  develop- 
ment. It  might  even  bring  into  being  some  com- 
•letely  novel  techniques  for  associating  private 
nd  public  initiative. 

Unfortunately,  international  relationships  do 
iot  enable  us  to  foretell  precisely  when  the  world 


4  For  text  of  the  President's  Apr.  16  address  before 
he  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  see  Bulletin 
if  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  599. 
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will  achieve  the  conditions  which  would  make  it 
possible  to  devote  resources  to  this  new  inter- 
national project.  We  regret  that  we  do  not  now 
have  genuine  peace ;  we  must  strive  with  every 
means  in  our  power  to  bring  it  about.  The  sincere 
purpose  of  my  Government  is  to  do  all  it  can  to 
help  in  the  attainment  of  peace. 

Proposal  for  a  Special  U.N.  Fund 

I  turn  now  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Special  U.N.  Fund  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment.5 

At  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Council  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  detailed 
plan  for  such  a  special  fund.  Its  proponents  ar- 
gued that  completion  of  a  plan  would  facilitate 
establishment  of  the  fund  itself  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances permitted.  As  the  Council  is  aware,  the 
United  States  joined  with  other  countries  in  op- 
posing this  project. 

Let  me  review  the  thinking  of  our  Government 
on  this  question.  We  did  not  disagree  on  the  im- 
portance of  economic  development.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  all  agreed  on  the  urgency  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  job  to  be  done.  We  recognized  that 
grant  assistance  from  abroad  may  sometimes  be 
essential  to  help  provide  the  impetus  to  the  devel- 
opment process.  In  fact,  as  the  U.S.  delegation 
pointed  out  at  the  time,  we  and  other  countries 
were  already  making  available  grant  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  countries,  and  the  indications 
were  that  such  aid  [would]  continue. 

Our  objections,  rather,  reflected  our  sincere  con- 
viction that  it  would  be  impractical  and  undesira- 
ble for  the  United  Nations  to  embark  on  this 
venture  at  that  time.  It  seemed  clear  that  coun- 
tries which  might  be  expected  to  be  the  major 
contributors  to  such  a  fund  were  not  prepared  or 
were  not  in  a  position  to  make  such  contributions. 
There  was,  in  our  judgment,  no  real  prospect  that 
a  truly  international  fund  could  be  successfully 
established. 

We  now  have  before  us  the  detailed  plan  re- 
quested by  the  Assembly.  I  should  first  like  to 
express  appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  prepared  this  report.  They  were  faced 
with  a  most  difficult  task.  They  were  not  asked 
to  consider  the  possibility  or  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  special  fund.  They  were  asked  only 
to  make  recommendations  regarding  how  such  a 
fund  might  be  organized  and  operated.  Not 
knowing  whether  or  when  it  would  be  established, 
they  were  necessarily  operating  largely  in  a 
vacuum. 

Nevertheless,  the  report  contains  many  provoca- 
tive ideas  which  may  eventually  prove  useful. 
Were  we  to  participate  in  a  detailed  examination 
and  analysis  of  the  report,  there  would,  of  course, 
be  various  questions  which  we  might  raise.     For 
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example,  we  might  wish  to  consider  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  or  necessary  to  authorize  the 
special  fund  to  make  long-term,  low-interest  loans. 
We  might  wish  to  examine  whether  the  broad  re- 
strictions which  the  Committee  was  prepared  to 
accept,  with  respect  to  contributions,  would  not 
weaken  the  effectiveness  of  the  fund.  We  might 
ask  whether  the  structure  of  management  pro- 
posed would  tend  to  make  important  potential  con- 
tributors less  disposed  to  participate;  we  would 
wish  to  analyze  closely  the  criteria  suggested  for 
making  the  resources  of  the  fund  available  to 
recipient  countries. 

We  do  not  feel,  however,  that  to  do  this  would 
be  justified.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  circum- 
stances have  not  changed  materially  since  the  pro- 
posal for  a  special  fund  was  discussed  at  great 
length  in  the  Sixth  Assembly.  We  have  no  in- 
formation that  countries  are  now  prepared  to 
make  significant  and  effective  contributions  to  such 
a  fund.  Under  present  circumstances,  they  con- 
tinue on  the  whole  to  be  reluctant  to  relinquish 
their  control  over  the  uses  to  which  their  resources 
are  put.  The  difficulties  in  meeting  the  modest 
budget  for  the  expanded  technical-assistance  pro- 
gram makes  us  skeptical  about  more  ambitious 
schemes.  In  fact,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  even 
if  the  special  fund  were  now  in  existence  there 
would  be  any  net  increase  in  aggregate  assistance 
available  to  underdeveloped  areas. 

At  such  time  as  it  becomes  practicable,  we  can 
consider  what  specific  measures  might  be  em- 
ployed to  further  accelerate  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic development.  At  that  time  we  would  hope 
that  all  countries  would  join  in  making  effective 
contributions  for  this  task.  We  would  look  to  a 
much  larger  volume  of  resources  being  made  avail- 
able. We  would  hope  for  the  disappearance  of 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  today  make  imprac- 
ticable the  development  of  an  effective  and  work- 
able international  fund. 

Irrespective  of  the  timeliness  of  the  detailed 
plan,  the  Council,  under  resolutions  520  and  622  of 
the  General  Assembly,  is  called  upon  to  transmit 
the  report  of  the  Committee  to  that  body.  We 
propose,  therefore,  that  the  Council  transmit  this 
report  to  the  Eighth  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  its  information,  together  with  the 
records  of  our  discussion  of  this  item. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  that 
we  are  doing  our  utmost  under  present  conditions 
to  assist  the  economic  development  of  under- 
developed areas.  We  are  in  no  sense  dragging  our 
feet.  We  are  devoting  resources  on  an  increasing 
scale  to  serving  the  economic  needs  of  the  world. 
We  stand  ready  to  devote  an  even  larger  measure 
when  genuine  peace  shall  have  been  established. 
It  should  not  be  a  Pax  Romana  nor  a  peace  im- 
posed by  any  single  nation,  but  a  Pax  Mundi. 
This  is  a  sincere  objective  of  my  Government,  en- 
visaged in  the  pledge  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.    We  hope  that  all  countries  will, 


similarly,  find  it  possible  to  pledge  themselves 
this  great  task. 

To  this  end,  we  have  submitted  a  draft  resoli 
tion  inviting  all  member  countries  to  join  in 
declaration  at  the  next  General  Assembly.6  Tl 
proposed  declaration  included  in  our  resolutic 
reads  as  follows : 

We,  the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  in  order 
promote  higher  standards  of  living  and  conditions  of  ec 
nomic  and  social  progress  and  development,  stand  reai 
to  ask  our  peoples,  when  genuine  progress  has  been  mai 
in  internationally  supervised  world-wide  disarmament, 
devote  to  an  international  fund  for  development  ai 
reconstruction  a  portion  of  the  savings  achieved  throu) 
such  disarmament. 

Mr.  President,  an  overwhelming  endorsement  < 
this  resolution  will  be  another  powerful  demoi 
stration  of  support  by  the  Council  for  the  obje 
tives  of  the  Charter  and  the  great  purposes  ( 
the  United  Nations. 
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Consular  Offices 

Due  to  budgetary  limitations,  the  American  consulate 
Malaga,  Spain,  is  being  closed.    The  office  will  be  close 
to  the  public  on  August  14,  and  will  be  officially  closed 
a  later  date  which  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  it 
determined. 

The  consulate  at  Seville,  Spain,  will  assume  jurisdieth 
for  the  area  formerly  in  the  Malaga  district  on  and  aft 
August  14. 

The  consulate  at  Cebu,  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
being  closed  to  the  public  as  of  August  15,  and  the  offici 
closing  date  is  August  31. 

The  consular  functions  of  Cebu  are  being  transfers 
to  the  Embassy  at  Manila,  and  the  consular  district  j 
Manila  will  include  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  in  i 
entirety. 

Due  to  budgetary  limitations,  the  American  consula 
at  Godthaab,  Greenland,  is  being  closed.  The  office  will  t 
closed  to  the  public  on  August  15  and  will  be  official, 
closed  at  a  later  date  which  will  be  announced  as  soc 
as  it  is  determined. 

The  Embassy  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  will  assun 
consular  jurisdiction  for  Greenland  on  and  after  Augui 
16. 
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Appointment 

Mrs.  Carol  Renner  Arth  as  Special  Assistant  to  th 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  effective  August  1' 
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ngress  Receives  Report 
U.S.  Participation  in  U.N. 

ssage  of  the  President  to  the  Congress x 

transmit  herewith,  pursuant  to  the  United  Na- 
is  Participation  Act,  the  seventh  annual  report, 
ering  the  year  1952,  on  United  States  participa- 
i  in  the  United  Nations.  Senators  Wiley  and 
jen,  as  members  of  the  United  States  delega- 
i  to  the  seventh  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
,  have  already  given  you  their  reports  on  that 
•t  of  the  session  that  took  place  in  1952. 
)n  my  inauguration  I  stated  that  we  would 
ive  to  make  the  United  Nations  "not  merely  an 
quent  symbol  but  an  effective  force,"2  and  in 

message  to  the  seventh  session  of  the  General 
sembly  when  it  reconvened  in  February  of  this 
ir  I  said : 3 

he  United  Nations  has  already  accomplished  much.  I 
e  it  will  grow  in  strength  and  become  an  increasingly 
etive  instrument  of  peace. 

rheref ore,  though  the  report  for  1952  describes 
relopments  in  a  period  before  this  administra- 
n  took  office,  I  commend  it  to  your  careful  at- 
ition  for  such  guidance  on  our  future  course  of 
ion  toward  this  goal  as  may  be  drawn  from  past 
perience. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
rHE  White  House 
July  81, 1953 
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otocol  Prolonging  the  International  Agreement  Regard- 
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(To  accompany  Executive  L,  Eighty-third  Congress, 
first  session).  S.  Exec.  Rept.  6,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
2  pp. 

e  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  S.  2150.  A  Bill  Providing  for 
Creation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  To  Construct  Part  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  in  United  States  Territory  and  For  Other 
Purposes.     S.  Rept.  441,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.     63  pp. 

ternational  Telecommunications  Commission.  Report 
(To  accompany  S.  J.  Res.  96).  S.  Rept.  602,  83d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.    3  pp. 
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1954.  Fourth  Intermediate  Report  of  the  Committee 
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1 H.  doc.  222,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.     The  document,  which 
atains  the  text  of  the  report,  is  also  available  as  De- 
rtment  of  State  publication  5034. 
'  Bulletin  of  Feb.  2,  1953,  p.  169. 
'Ibid.,  Mar.  9,  1953,  p.  382. 


Department  Releases  Documents 
on  the  Far  East 

Press  release  396  dated  July  24 

Significant  documents  on  the  situation  leading 
ultimately  to  Japan's  attack  on  the  United  States 
in  December  1941  are  contained  in  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  United  States,  1935,  Volume  III,  The 
Far  East,  released  on  August  1  by  the  Department 
of  State. 

Events  of  1935  in  the  Far  East  were  not  dra- 
matic, but  Japanese  control  in  North  China  was 
tightened  and  American  diplomats  in  China  and 
Japan  reported  the  determination  of  the  Japanese 
military  element  to  obtain  their  ends  by  force  if 
necessary.  From  Tokyo,  Ambassador  Joseph  C. 
Grew  warned  that  the  ultimate  aims  of  the  Japa- 
nese would  lead  to  war  with  the  United  States 
unless  they  were  deterred  by  sufficient  armed 
strength.  Department  of  State  officials  shared  in 
this  evaluation  of  the  trend  of  Japanese  policy. 
Documents  on  this  growing  threat  to  American 
interests  and  security  are  found  in  the  sections 
on  "The  Far  Eastern  Crisis"  (pp.  1-507)  and 
"Political  Developments  in  Japan  and  Efforts  to 
Improve  Kelations  with  the  United  States"  (pp. 
821-876). 

Ambassador  Grew  wrote  a  despatch  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  1934,  on  "The  Importance  of  American 
Naval  Preparedness  in  Connection  with  the  Situa- 
tion in  the  Far  East"  (pp.  821-829)  in  which  he 
referred  to  Japanese  "dreams  of  empire"  and 
warned  that  ".  .  .  the  armed  forces  of  this  coun- 
try are  perfectly  capable  of  over-riding  the  re- 
straining control  of  the  Government  and  of 
committing  what  might  well  amount  to  national 
'hara-kiri'  in  a  mistaken  conception  of  patriotism" 
(p.  824).  He  closed  with  the  plea  '.  .  .  again, 
and  yet  again,  I  urge  that  our  own  country  be 
adequately  prepared  to  meet  all  eventualities  in 
the  Far  East"  (p.  828). 

Before  the  receipt  of  the  above  despatch,  Stan- 
ley K.  Hornbeck,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  in  a  memorandum  of  January  3, 
1935,  set  forth  his  views  on  the  problems  facing 
the  United  States  in  its  relations  with  the  Far  East 
(pp.  829-837).  He  considered  there  was  more 
obvious  possibility  of  war  with  Japan  than  with 
any  other  country  and  advocated  a  policy  "(a)  to 
act  with  justice  and  with  sympathy,  as  a  'good 
neighbor'  .  .  .  (b)  to  speak  softly;  and  (c)  to 
carry  a  big  stick"  (p.  829).  In  conclusion,  he 
stated : 

We  should  speed  our  efforts  toward  possessing  a  navy 
so  strong  that  no  other  country  will  think  seriously  of 
attacking  us ;  and  we  should  let  it  be  clearly  seen  that, 
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while  not  wanting  to  fight  and  having  no  reason  for 
attacking  any  other  country,  the  people  of  this  country 
not  only  are  not  "too  proud  to  fight"  but,  given  certain 
situations,  would  be  too  proud  not  to  fight   (p.  837). 

The  above-mentioned  despatch  from  Ambassa- 
dor Grew  and  memorandum  by  Mr.  Hornbeck  were 
sent  by  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  with  his  strong  endorsement  (pp. 
842-843). 

In  a  despatch  of  February  6, 1935,  Ambassador 
Grew  reviewed  at  length  the  problems  facing 
Japan  from  overpopulation  and  lack  of  natural 
resources  (pp.  843-852).  He  foresaw  that  fur- 
ther military  adventures  by  Japan  would  result 
in  a  tremendous  clash  with  the  Western  powers  in 
which  Japan  would  be  crushed,  but  predicted  she 
would  not  stay  crushed  for  more  than  one  or  two 
generations.  As  an  alternative  to  war,  he  pro- 
posed that  an  endeavor  be  made  to  satisfy  Japan's 
urge  for  economic  expansion  by  granting  larger 
markets  and  greater  opportunity  for  Japanese 
enterprise  in  the  territories  controlled  by  the  West- 
ern nations,  at  the  same  time  continuing  pressure 
to  preserve  our  policies  in  the  Far  East  and  to 
demilitarize  the  Japanese  nation  (p.  852).  This 
despatch  was  forwarded  by  Secretary  Hull  to  the 
President  with  the  comment :  "It  is  our  belief  that, 
since  the  present  Administration  came  into  office, 
we  have  endeavored,  wherever  practicable,  to  be 
cooperative  toward  Japan"  (pp.  854-855). 

Again,  on  March  27, 1935,  Mr.  Hornbeck  warned 
that  Japanese  policies  conflicted  with  those  of  the 
United  States,  that  Japan  aimed  at  an  hegemony 
of  the  Far  East,  and  that  the  Japanese  were 
".  .  .  willing  to  press  toward  their  objectives  even 
at  the  cost,  if  necessary,  of  war."  He  believed  that 
"no  conceivable  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  would 
have  any  conclusive  effect  in  regard  to  this  prob- 
lem" and  that  while  there  could  be  no  absolute 
assurance  against  Japanese  aggression,  prepared- 
ness might  discourage  Japan  from  aggressive  acts 
(pp.  855-857). 

On  May  3,  1935,  Ambassador  Grew  reported 
(pp.  148-151)  :  "The  trend  of  events  in  Japan  in 
recent  months  has  been  away  from  a  policy  of 
war."  He  warned,  however,  that  this  was  a  shift 
in  methods,  not  a  change  in  objectives,  and  that: 

It  would  seem  unwise  to  predicate  American  policy  in 
the  Far  East  on  the  hope  of  democratic  developments  in 
this  country.  The  military  should  be  kept  in  mind  as 
still  the  strongest  single  element  in  Japanese  affairs 
(p.  151). 

Nelson  T.  Johnson,  the  American  Minister  to 
China,  discussed  at  length  in  a  despatch  of  May 
1, 1935  (pp.  134-144) ,  and  elaborated  in  another  of 
July  10  (pp.  303-306),  Japan's  policy  in  China  as 
a  means  of  meeting  her  population  problem.  His 
conclusion  was:  "The  Japanese  Army  is  deter- 
mined to  break  China  to  its  will,  whatever  the  con- 
sequences may  be"  (p.  306) .  In  his  review  of  the 
first  6  months  of  the  year  in  a  despatch  of  July  12 
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(pp.  306-309),  Mr.  Johnson  reported  that  th( 
Japanese  military  early  in  the  year  apparentlj 
turned  over  the  direction  of  policy  in  China  t( 
Japanese  diplomats,  but  that  in  May  they  had 
again  assumed  substantial  control  (p.  309). 

The  movement  in  November  and  December  foi 
an  "autonomous"  regime  in  North  China  undei 
Japanese  influence  led  to  consideration  of  whal 
action,  if  any,  the  United  States  should  take  witl 
respect  to  the  increasing  Japanese  pressure.  The 
British  Government  made  official  representations 
at  Tokyo  only  to  meet  a  disclaimer  of  any  Jap 
anese  association  with  the  autonomy  movement 
Mr.  Hornbeck  reviewed  the  situation  in  a  mem- 
orandum of  December  2  (pp.  463-467).  He  con- 
cluded that  the  Japanese  Army  was  dictating 
Japan's  policy,  and  that  protests  would  have  littl( 
effect  without  the  likelihood  of  the  use  of  force  h 
the  protests  were  not  heeded.  In  the  circum- 
stances he  recommended  the  issuance  of  a  state- 
ment for  the  record  indicating  the  disapproval  o1 
the  U.S.  Government.  Secretary  Hull  issued  such 
a  statement  on  December  5  (p.  473) . 

In  his  despatch  of  January  3,  1936  (pp.  502- 
507),  reviewing  the  last  half  of  the  preceding 
year,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  to  China,  reported  that 
China's  situation  appeared  even  more  precarious 
than  6  months  before,  not  only  from  Japanese 
pressure  but  also  with  respect  to  communism, 
finance,  and  economy  (p.  503). 

The  volume  of  Foreign  Relations  now  released 
also  contains  correspondence  on  many  specific 
problems  arising  in  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  China  and  Japan,  and  also  regarding 
a  proposed  revision  of  treaty  relations  with  Siam 
(Thailand).  Reports  on  Communist  activities  ir 
China  are  given  in  the  section  on  measures  taker 
for  the  protection  of  American  life  and  property 
(pp.  664-700),  and  in  scattered  references  listed 
in  the  index  on  p.  1123. 

Papers  on  the  London  Naval  Conference,  1935. 
in  which  relations  with  Japan  played  a  large  part, 
are  not  included  in  this  volume  but  are  printed  in 
Volume  I,  pp.  64-161  and  in  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  United  States,  Japan:  1931-1941,  Volume  I\ 
pp.  277-290. 

Volume  III,  The  Far  East,  completes  the  For- 
eign Relations  series  for  1935,  Volumes  I,  II,  and 
IV  having  been  previously  published.  Volume 
III  was  compiled  in  the  Division  of  Historical 
Policy  Research  by  John  Gilbert  Reid  and  Eliza- 
beth W.  Colvin  under  the  direction  of  E.  R.  Pern 
kins,  editor  of  Foreign  Relations.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  index  and  List  of  Papers  and  the  edit- 
ing and  proofreading  of  copy  were  done  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Editing  Branch  of  the  Division 
of  Publications  under  the  direction  of  Elizabeth 
A.  Vary.  Copies  of  this  volume  (cvii,  1128  pp.) 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C.,  for  $4.50  each. 
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DOCUMENTS  ON  GERMAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

1918-1945 

Published  cooperatively  by  the  American,  British,  and  French 
Governments 

Now  available :  Series  D  (1937-1945)  Volume  V. 


Poland;  the  Balkans;  Latin  America; 
the  Smaller  Powers 
June  1937-March  1939 


Selected  documents  from  the  archives  of  the  German  Foreign 
Ministry  captured  during  World  War  II ;  now  published  with 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  full  record  of  German  foreign 
policy  preceding  and  during  the  period  in  question. 

The  main  theme  of  this  volume  is  the  contemporary  tragedy 
of  the  smaller  states  of  Eastern  Europe,  which  began  with  their 
subjection  to  Nazi  domination.  Revealing  documents  give  an 
account  of  the  growing  Nazi  political  and  economic  pressure 
on  these  states  from  1937  until  March  1939,  and  uncover  the 
methods  of  exploitation  used  to  extend  the  German  orbit. 

The  Nazis  once  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  being  masters  of 
psychological  and  political  warfare,  and  the  captured  docu- 
ments provide  a  unique  opportunity  for  examination  of  the 
inner  machinery  of  their  system  as  it  operated  throughout  the 
world. 

Copies  of  this  volume  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C.,  for  $3.25  each. 
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Of  all  the  matters  that  keep  Government  people 
usy,  the  one  that  naturally  overshadows  all  the 
est  is  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  said  in  one  of  his  recent  speeches 
hat  the  Nation's  security  is  "the  constant,  con- 
rolling  factor  in  our  national  life  today."  He 
aid  that  the  struggle  to  protect  this  security  and 
o  preserve  freedom  is  being  waged  in  many 
renas — some  of  them  military,  some  economic, 
olitical,  scientific,  intellectual,  spiritual. 

One  of  these  many  arenas  is  the  arena  of  East- 
Vest  trade — that  is,  trade  between  the  free  world 
nd  the  Soviet  bloc.  And  the  Soviet  bloc  includes 
,11  the  countries  dominated  by  Moscow,  from  the 
Eastern  Zone  of  Germany  to  the  China  Coast. 

Most  East- West  trade  takes  place  between  East- 
rn  and  Western  Europe.  We  all  recognize  that 
Communist  China  is  a  different  situation.  There- 
ore,  even  though  China  is  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
>loc  and  commerce  with  the  Chinese  is  a  part  of 
Sast-West  trade,  a  discussion  of  the  pros  and 
ons  of  East- West  trade  does  not  apply  fully  to 
he  Chinese  situation.  There  we  have  been  deal- 
ng  with  a  case  of  armed  aggression,  and  we  are 
eeking  to  exert  economic  pressures  by  all  prac- 
ical  means  at  our  disposal.  The  United  States 
loes  not  ship  anything  at  all  to  Red  China,  and 
he  controls  exerted  by  our  allies  are  a  great  deal 
nore  comprehensive  than  they  are  in  the  case  of 
rade  with  Eastern  Europe.1 

Certainly,  all  Americans  are  together  in  the 
new  that  East-West  trade,  whether  in  Asia  or 
Europe,  should  not  give  the  Soviet  bloc  a  net 
nilitary  gain  over  the  free  world.  That  would 
veaken  our  security,  and  in  order  to  keep  that  from 
lappening,  all  Americans  want  East- West  trade 
;o  be  controlled ;  they  want  it  controlled  in  the 
nterest  of  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
he  other  free  countries. 

But  not  all  Americans  agree  on  what  sort  of 


1  For  a  Department  statement  on  the  control  of  ship- 
nents  to  Communist  China  and  North  Korea,  see 
Bulletin  of  Apr.  13,  1953,  p.  532. 


control  program  would  best  promote  that  security. 
Some  well-meaning  and  patriotic  Americans  un- 
fortunately have  not  thought  in  coldly  practical 
terms  about  the  subject  at  all,  because  we  have 
failed  somehow  to  acquaint  them  with  the  real 
facts  about  East-West  trade;  and  in  the  absence 
of  knowledge  it  is  natural  that  opinions  are  often 
based  upon  popular  fallacies  and  emotional 
responses. 

The  economic  defense  of  the  free  world  in  the 
cloudy  cold-war  climate  of  today  is  not  a  simple 
black-and-white  proposition.  It  is  difficult  and 
complex.  It  involves  many  sovereign  govern- 
ments— and  bear  this  in  mind :  we  are  talking 
about  their  trade  for  the  most  part,  not  our  own. 
It  involves  a  great  amount  of  intelligence  work, 
and  it  involves  considerations  of  so  many  differ- 
ent kinds  that  in  our  Government  alone  there  are 
several  agencies  that  have  to  participate  in  the 
program,  including  State,  Defense,  Commerce,  and 
the  P'oreign  Operations  Administration — not  to 
mention  Congress.  Therefore  healthy  differences 
of  opinion  about  East-West  trade  problems  are 
neither  surprising  nor  disturbing.  And  as  cir- 
cumstances change,  the  East- West  trade  policies 
of  this  country  must  constantly  be  re-examined. 

But  a  healthy  divergence  of  opinion  among  peo- 
ple who  know  the  essential  facts  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  unthinking  emotionalism  of  people 
who  are  handicapped  by  serious  misconceptions  as 
to  what  those  facte  are. 

It  is  important  to  answer  and  to  dispel  these 
misconceptions,  for  a  very  simple  reason :  They 
are  dangerous  to  the  very  security  that  we  all  want 
to  protect.  They  can,  if  they  gain  widespread 
acceptance,  lead  to  extreme  errors  of  policy. 

Five  Dangerous  Misconceptions 

What  are  these  misconceptions  ?  Here  are  some 
of  them : 

First,  that  all  East- West  trade  is  evil,  per  se, 
and  ought  to  be  abolished. 

Second,  that  abolishing  it  would  deal  a  vital 
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and  decisive  blow  to  the  Communist  war  potential. 

Third,  that  our  allies  are  pouring  military  goods 
into  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Fourth,  that  we  could  afford  to  dictate  to  our 
allies  and  force  them  to  do  whatever  we  wanted 
them  to. 

Fifth,  that  any  time  they  acted  contrary  to  our 
judgment  we  could  bring  them  into  line  by  cutting 
off  all  aid  to  them. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  fallacy  that  all  East- 
West  trade  is  evil  in  itself. 

There  are  some  people,  intensely  in  earnest,  who 
feel  that  every  trade  transaction  between  a  free 
country  and  a  country  of  Eastern  Europe  is  un- 
patriotic, disloyal,  trading  with  the  enemy — even 
treason. 

The  fact  of  life  is  that  in  the  cold-war  climate 
of  today,  East- West  trade  is  not  necessarily  evil, 
nor  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  West.  The 
question  is  what  is  shipped,  what  time  it  is  shipped, 
what  is  received  in  return,  and  who  gets  the  net 
advantage  from  the  transaction. 

The  fact  of  life  is  that  trade  is  a  two-way  street, 
and  that  many  free  countries,  unlike  the  United 
States,  still  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  this 
trade.  They  have  strong  economic  motivations 
for  continuing  it. 

Through  this  trade  they  receive  materials  they 
need,  such  as  coal,  bread  grains,  feedstuffs,  and 
forest  products — materials  which  in  many  cases 
actually  support  their  defense  efforts.  They  be- 
lieve that  this  trade  helps  them  to  avoid  unem- 
ployment and  a  lower  standard  of  living. 

Because  they  are  short  of  dollar  exchange,  trade 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  to  obtain  essential  materials 
eases  their  balance-of-payments  difficulties  and 
in  some  cases  actually  decreases  their  need  for 
economic  and  financial  assistance  from  the  United 
States.  These  countries  also  want  to  preserve 
markets  for  export  surpluses  that  they  cannot 
readily  sell  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Besides  the  economic  factor,  these  countries 
have  other  motivations  for  a  certain  amount  of 
East- West  trade,  such  as  geographical  proximity, 
traditional  patterns  of  commerce,  and  internal 
political  pressures. 

And  there  is  still  another  reason  why  East- West 
trade  is  not  necessarily  an  assault  on  our  security. 

In  Europe,  at  least,  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  are  not  trying  to  win  a  present  all-out  shoot- 
ing war ;  we  are  trying  to  build  such  a  position  of 
strength  that  we  can  thereby  deter  aggression 
and  secure  peace. 

Secretary  Dulles  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Kela- 
tions  Committee  on  May  6,  concerning  East-West 
trade  in  Europe : 

I  believe  that  that  kind  of  trade  can  definitely  be  to  our 
advantage  in  awakening  the  satellite  countries  to  the 
possibilities  of  closer  relations  with  the  Western  coun- 
tries as  against  what  they  can  get  through  their  present 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Harold  E.  Stassen,  formerly  Director  fo 
Mutual  Security  and  now  Director  of  Foreig: 
Operations,  spoke  in  the  same  vein  on  May  1( 
He  said  in  a  radio  speech  that  we  are  not  now  en 
gaged  in  a  third  world  war  and  we  do  not  believ 
that  a  third  world  war  is  inevitable,  and  therefor 
we  must  look  upon  every  part  of  the  East-Wes 
relationship  from  the  viewpoint  of  how  it  migh 
move  toward  peace  rather  than  war.  He  sal 
that  "if  you  just  took  the  arbitrary  and  conclusiv 
view"  that  Western  Europe  must  raise  up  a  stee 
curtain  against  the  Iron  Curtain,  "then  you  wouL 
tend  to  move  toward  the  inevitability  of  war 
rather  than  keep  alive  the  hope  that  through  cor 
tacts,  including  the  movement  of  nonstrategi 
goods,  "you  might  thereby  lay  the  basis  for  th 
gradual  turning  of  policy  in  the  direction  tha 
President  Eisenhower  envisioned"  in  his  notabl 
foreign  policy  speech  of  April  16. 

The  belief  that  all  East- West  trade  is  evil  i 
certainly  not  shared  by  leading  American  busi 
nessmen.  As  evidence  I  call  attention  to  the  fo 
lowing  resolution  adopted  in  April  by  the  Chair 
ber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States : 

The  Chamber  supports  collective  measures  on  the  pai 
of  the  United  States  and  allied  nations  of  the  free  worl 
to  prevent  Communist  bloc  countries  from  receivin 
strategic  items  which  would  contribute  to  their  wa 
potential. 

The  Western  world  hopes  for  the  ultimate  freedom  c 
captive  countries  of  East  Europe.  Commerce  as  a  peac« 
ful  means  of  maintaining  relationships  with  sue 
countries  could  be  singularly  effective  in  penetratin 
their  isolation. 

Severance  of  all  trade  relations  with  those  countrie 
however,  would  in  some  cases  be  more  harmful  to  th 
free  world  than  to  the  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtail 
The  West  obtains  from  the  East  commodities  vital  to  it 
own  defense  and  of  value  to  its  economic  stability.  Th 
criterion  of  such  trade  must  be  one  of  net  advantagj 
Full  consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  alternativ^ 
and  their  implication. 

Absolute  embargo  of  the  Soviet  bloc  would  be  cited  b 
the  Kremlin  and  Communist  elements  in  other  areas  ani 
thus  serve  as  a  powerful  propaganda  weapon. 

The  practical  situation  is  that  in  the  absence  c 
all-out  war,  nonstrategic  trade  is  going  to  cor 
tinue.  It  probably  will  increase.  There  ai 
strong  motivations  for  it.  The  pressures  for 
are  growing  stronger.  The  alternatives  to  sue 
trade  are  new  sources  of  supply  and  new  market 
in  the  free  world,  and  these  sources  and  market 
cannot  spring  up  suddenly — they  must  develo] 
slowly.  Another  alternative  would  be  increase 
dollar  aid  from  the  United  States ;  but  aid  is  d( 
creasing,  not  increasing,  and  that,  too,  is  a  fact  c 
life. 

So  long  as  East-West  trade  does  not  give  th 
Soviet  bloc  a  net  advantage  and  weaken  oy 
security,  Americans  need  not  view  it  with  a  chi 
of  horror.  And  when  we  read  in  the  paper,  s 
we  are  bound  to  do,  that  such-and-such  a  Wester 
country  has  signed  a  new  trade  agreement  wit 
such-and-such  a  Communist  country,  let's  be  sui 
we  know  what  materials  are  involved  in  the  agre< 
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ent  before  we  automatically  conclude  that  we 
e  being  sold  out  by  our  allies  and  that  our  world 
crumbling  beneath  us. 


viet  Bloc  Nearing  Self-Sufficiency 

The  second  misconception  is  that  by  cutting  out 
ast-West  trade,  it  would  be  possible  to  strike  a 
ippling  and  decisive  blow  at  the  Soviet  military 
achine. 

The  fact  of  life  is  that  the  Russians  have  been 
sliberately  working  toward  economic  self-suffici- 
icy,  and  they  already  have  attained  this  in  large 
easure.  For  the  entire  Soviet  bloc,  imports 
om  the  outside  amount  to  less  than  1  percent  of 
e  gross  national  product.  By  comparison,  for 
e  United  Kingdom,  imports  represent  23  percent 
'  the  gross  national  product.  For  the  United 
;ates  it  is  3  percent. 

Do  these  facts  sound  gloomy  or  defeatist  ?  They 
•e  not.  They  are  only  facts  that  we  may  as  well 
,ce. 

Through  the  control  of  strategic  exports,  the 
ee  world  has  accomplished  much  toward  slow- 
g  the  Soviet  military  buildup,  and  we  can  and 
ill  accomplish  more.  But  there  is  nothing  to  be 
lined  by  pretending  that  the  Soviet  bloc  is  vul- 
;rable  in  a  life-and-death  way  to  outside  eco- 
)mic  pressures. 

The  third  fallacy  is  that  our  allies  are  pouring 
ilitary  supplies  into  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Some  people  seem  to  have  the  impression  that 
ir  partners  in  the  mutual-security  effort  are 
ithely  shipping  arms,  ammunition,  jet  engines, 
1  sorts  of  things  to  the  Communists.  Actually, 
te  major  trading  nations  of  the  free  world  have 
jen  cooperating  for  years  in  a  program  of  deny- 
ig  strategic  materials  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  They 
tip  no  arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war,  or 
;omic  energy  materials  whatever.  They  maintain 
merally  an  embargo  on  a  wide  range  of  indus- 
ial  items  that  would  make  a  significant  contri- 
ition  to  war  potential — an  embargo  that  is  a 
reat  deal  tougher  with  respect  to  Communist 
hina  than  it  is  to  Eastern  Europe  and  that  has 
>t  been  relaxed  since  the  truce  in  Korea.  Many 
;her  items,  of  lesser  strategic  importance,  are 
lantitatively  controlled,  though  not  embargoed. 
The  international  control  system  is  not  perfect. 
here  is  an  untoward  volume  of  illegal  trade  in 
rategic  materials ;  and  in  the  vast  complex  of  in- 
irnational  trade,  despite  utmost  vigilance,  Com- 
imiist  agents  and  unprincipled  profiteers  are 
[ways  finding  new  loopnoles  to  exploit.  Some  of 
ar  allies  are  not  doing  all  that  they  can  and  should 
i  this  regard.  Even  in  the  United  States,  which 
as  an  excellent  enforcement  organization,  we  have 
ad  in  the  last  few  years  several  hundred  known 
iolations  of  American  export  controls  (though 
ot  all  those  involved  strategic  materials) .  We 
re  working  constantly  to  tighten  the  international 
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control  system  and  bring  about  better  enforcement. 
But  the  idea  of  uncontrolled  strategic  shipments 
that  some  people  have  is  exaggerated,  and  dan- 
gerously so,  because  it  leads  to  unwarranted  dis- 
trust and  resentment  toward  the  very  countries 
that  we  badly  need— and  that  badly  need  us— in 
the  common  defense  effort. 

Relations  With  Our  Allies 

Next,  the  misconception  that  the  United  States 
could  afford  to  dictate  to  our  allies  and  coerce  them 
to  do  our  bidding. 

The  fact  of  life  was  stated  by  President  Eisen- 
hower in  a  speech  on  June  10,2  in  these  words :  "All 
of  us  have  learned — first  from  the  onslaught  of 
Nazi  aggression,  then  from  Communist  aggres- 
sion— that  all  free  nations  must  stand  together,  or 
they  shall  fall  separately." 

The  President  continued : 

This  essential,  indispensable  unity  means  compromise — 
always  within  a  clearly  defined,  clearly  understood  frame- 
work of  principle.  We  know  the  need  of  compromise,  in 
harmony  with  basic  principles,  within  our  own  Nation. 
It  is  the  essence  of  the  democratic  process.  We  should 
not  be  surprised  that  it  applies  just  as  vitally  among  na- 
tions— in  the  wide  community  of  the  world's  free 
peoples.     .     .     . 

.  .  .  none  of  us  can  rightly  forget  that  neither  the 
world — nor  the  United  Nations — is  or  can  be  made  in  a 
single  image  of  one  nation's  will  or  idea.     .     .     . 

Those  simple  facts  stated  by  the  President  apply 
just  as  forcefully  to  East- West  trade  controls  as 
they  do  to  other  foreign  relationships. 

Of  course  we  do  not  always  agree  with  other 
countries,  but  we  recognize  their  right  to  sincere 
independent  judgments. 

To  talk  about  "forcing"  the  British  or  the 
French  or  "ordering"  the  Italians  or  the  Danes  to 
do  this,  or  not  to  do  that,  puts  us  in  the  class  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  talking  to  its  satellites.  The  United 
States  has  no  satellites  and  wants  none. 

Therefore,  in  administering  the  economic 
defense  program,  we  operate  through  negotiation, 
through  persuasion,  and  through  the  weight  of 
factual  evidence. 

Even  if  it  were  considered  right  to  try  to  coerce 
other  people  to  do  things,  it  would  not  work.  It 
would  not  improve  the  system  of  trade  controls. 
It  would  not  promote  our  security.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  weaken  or  disrupt  the  great 
alliance  of  free  sovereign  nations  and  enormously 
heighten  our  peril  in  the  world. 

So  the  East-West  trade-control  system  must  be 
carried  on  within  the  context  of  international  co- 
operation and  mutual  respect.  That  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  facts  of  life  about  East- West 
trade. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  misconception  that  any 
time  a  friendly  country  commits  an  East- West 
trade  transgression — when  judged  according  to 


1  Ibid.,  June  22,  1953,  p.  863. 
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our  own  ideas — we  need  only  terminate  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  bring  that  country  into  line. 

This  notion  grows  out  of  another  misconception 
as  to  the  nature  of  our  foreign  aid.  Our  foreign 
aid  has  nothing  to  do  with  charity.  Our  foreign- 
aid  program,  like  so  many  other  activities  of  the 
Government,  is  designed  to  strengthen  our  own 
security  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  free  countries. 

We  have  to  think  seriously  before  we  cut  off 
something  that  strengthens  our  national  security. 
This  might  have  the  effect  of  cutting  off  our  nose 
to  spite  our  face. 

Besides  the  impact  on  the  Nation's  security, 
there  is  another  question  :  If  we  terminated  all  aid 
to  a  country  on  account  of  East- West  trade,  would 
that  reduce  East- West  trade?  More  important, 
would  it  reduce  trade  in  strategic  materials  ?  The 
answer  is  that  it  would  very  likely  have  the 
opposite  effect. 

The  point  is  that,  as  a  method  of  controlling 
East- West  trade  and  furthering  the  security  of 
this  country,  the  termination  of  aid  has  limita- 
tions. It  is  not  a  device  that  we  can  afford  to  use 
lightly  or  often.  Not  that  the  termination  of  aid 
is  always  out  of  the  question ;  if  a  country  showed 
a  flagrant  unwillingness  to  cooperate  in  preserv- 
ing freedom  in  the  world,  then  we  might  fairly 
conclude  that  our  aid  was  no  longer  serving  its 
purpose;  and  we  could  and  should  terminate  it 
without  delay. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1951,  known  as  the  Battle  Act,  provides  for  the 
termination  of  aid  to  any  country  that  refuses 
to  cooperate  in  the  East- West  trade-control  pro- 
gram. The  Battle  Act  requires  the  termination  of 
aid  to  any  country  that  knowingly  permits  the 
shipment  to  the  Soviet  bloc  of  arms,  ammunition, 
implements  of  war,  or  atomic-energy  materials. 
No  case  of  this  sort  has  arisen. 

The  Battle  Act  also  provides  for  termination  if 
a  country  ships  certain  other  things  of  strategic 
importance  that  have  been  put  on  an  embargo  list 
by  the  Battle  Act  Administrator — for  example, 
petroleum,  copper,  certain  machine  tools,  and  a 
long  list  of  comparable  items.  But  in  a  case  con- 
cerning these  nonmunitions  items,  the  act  pro- 
vides that  the  President  may  direct  the 
continuance  of  aid  "when  unusual  circumstances 
indicate  that  the  cessation  of  aid  would  clearly  be 
detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United  States." 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  Nation's  security,  the 
misconceptions  I  have  been  discussing  are  matters 
of  concern. 

People  saddled  with  these  misconceptions  would 


have  us  insist  on  a  complete  halt  to  East- West 
trade,  regardless  of  the  economic  and  political 
effects  on  friendly  governments.  They  do  not 
realize  that  if  we  tried  that,  East-West  trade 
would  not  cease,  but  the  unity  of  the  West  would 
suffer  untold  damage  and  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram itself  might  be  destroyed. 

Under  the  Battle  Act  we  are  carrying  out  a 
vigorous  program  all  over  the  free  world,  but  it 
is  a  program  in  concert  with  other  nations  and  not 
a  program  of  dictation. 

Through  negotiations,  through  agreements,  we 
are  constantly  pressing  for  more  effective  controls, 
but  they  are  controls  over  the  goods  that  the  Soviet 
bloc  needs  for  its  military  capacity  and  not  a, 
blockade  against  all  trade  regardless  of  where  the 
net  advantage  lies. 

The  Battle  Act  provides  for  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram, that  is,  selective  controls  over  strategic 
items.  It  recognizes  the  importance  of  interna- 
tional cooperation.  Its  stated  objectives  include 
the  strengthening  of  the  free  world,  as  well  as  the 
impeding  of  the  military  buildup  of  the  other  side. 

Under  this  act,  we  are  conducting  a  program  in 
line  with  the  facts  of  life,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Nation's  security. 

•  Mr.  Hansen,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
Assistant  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act,  in  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  {formerly  Mutual 
Security  Administration) .  His  article  is  based  on 
an  address  delivered  on  June  30  before  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  San  Francisco. 


Crown  Prince  of  Japan  To 
Visit  United  States 

Press  release  445'  dated  August  17 

His  Imperial  Highness  Akihito,  Crown  Prince 
of  Japan,  will  arrive  in  the  United  States  early 
in  September  for  an  informal  visit  of  approxi- 
mately 1  month's  duration. 

His  Imperial  Highness  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
U.S.  Government  during  the  several  days  that  he 
will  be  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

During  his  tour  of  the  United  States,  Crown 
Prince  Akihito  will  visit  a  number  of  historical, 
educational,  and  scientific  centers,  to  familiarize 
himself  with  American  life  and  customs. 

The  visit  of  His  Imperial  Highness  will  be  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  friendly 
relationship  between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
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rhe  Dollar-Sterling  Relationship  and  its  Effect 
in  U.  S  Foreign  Economic  Policy 


REPORT  OF  THE  DOUGLAS  MISSION 


tfhite  House  Office  press  release  dated  August  24 

The  President  on  August  2^  made  public  the 
following  correspondence  in  connection  with  the 
-eport  of  the  Lewis  W.  Douglas  Mission,  following 
ip  the  financial  and  economic  conversations  held 
between  representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
\he  United  Kingdom  at  Washington  last  March: 1 

THE   PRESIDENT  TO  CLARENCE  RANDALL 

Dear  Me.  Randall  :  I  am  transmitting  herewith 
the  report  of  the  Lewis  Douglas  mission  following 
up  the  financial  and  economic  conversations  held 
between  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  of  our  Government  in  "Washington  last  March. 

The  analysis  and  findings  of  the  Douglas  report 
represent,  in  my  opinion,  a  real  contribution  to 
thinking  in  the  field  of  dollar-sterling  relation- 
ships. I  commend  the  report  to  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  you  and  your  associates  as  you  undertake 
your  canvass  of  the  whole  broad  field  of  foreign 
economic  policy. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

Honorable  Clarence  Randall,  Chairman 
Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  PRESIDENT  TO   MR.   DOUGLAS 

July  21, 1953 
Dear  Lew  :  The  report  of  your  mission  follow- 
ing up  the  financial  and  economic  discussions  held 
in  Washington  last  March  between  representatives 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  is 
here  and  I  have  now  had  a  chance  to  read  it  care- 
fully.   It  is  clearly  the  product  of  your  own  studi- 

*For  text  of  the  communifiue  issued  on  Mar.  7  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  conversations,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  16, 
1953,  p.  395. 

August  37,   1953 


ous  attitude  and  your  great  understanding  of 
dollar-sterling  relationships. 

Your  study  strikes  me  as  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution toward  illuminating  the  still  dark  corners 
of  this  highly  significant  matter.  It  has  in  it  a 
vein  of  candor,  both  with  respect  to  the  United 
Kingdom's  position  and  our  own,  which  is,  I  think, 
refreshing  and  very  useful.  I  plan  to  transmit  for 
study  a  copy  of  this  report  to  the  head  of  each 
department  and  agency  of  the  Executive  Branch 
concerned  with  foreign  economic  policy.  It  is 
my  intention  to  release  the  report  when  I  forward 
it  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  upon  its  formation  in  the  near 
future.  I  regard  your  study  as  an  important  docu- 
ment for  the  consideration  of  that  Commission. 

In  accepting  this  report  and  releasing  you  from 
the  assignment  you  undertook  in  my  name  and 
as  the  Secretary  of  State's  deputy,  I  want  you  to 
know  of  my  genuine  gratitude  for  this  new  chap- 
ter in  your  long  record  of  dedicated  public  serv- 
ice. Please  convey  my  thanks  also  to  those  who 
assisted  you  in  this  useful  contribution  to  one 
of  the  perplexing  problems  of  our  time. 

"With  warm  regard, 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

Honorable  Lewis  W.  Douglas 

Southern  Arizona  Bank  and  Trust  Building 
Tucson,  Arizona 


MR.   DOUGLAS  TO  THE   PRESIDENT 

July  U,  1953 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  the  long  continued  unbalance 
between  the  dollar  and  most  other  currencies 
reflects  serious  maladjustments  in  world  trade 
which  cannot  be  permanently  and  satisfactorily 
corrected  by  the  supply  of  American  governmental 
dollars,  or  by  governmental  restrictions  and  limi- 
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tations  imposed  on  the  convertibility  of  currencies 
and  the  flow  of  international  commerce,  especially 
the  flow  of  American  goods  into  foreign  markets. 
In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  these  issues,  a 
conference  of  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers  was 
held  in  London  during  last  November  and  Decem- 
ber. It  unanimously  agreed  that  the  solution 
should  be  sought  through  progressively  freer 
trade  and  convertibility  of  currencies  and  desig- 
nated the  United  Kingdom  as  the  spokesman  for 
the  Commonwealth  in  the  discussions  of  the  prob- 
lem with  other  governments.2 

Against  this  background  arrangements  were 
made  for  Mr.  Eden's  and  Mr.  Butler's  visit  to 
Washington  in  the  early  part  of  March,  and  it  was 
to  participate  in  the  financial  and  economic  dis- 
cussions which  it  was  known  would  take  place 
during  their  visit  that  Mr.  Dulles,  in  your  name 
and  on  his  own  behalf,  requested  that' I  come  to 
Washington,  temporarily,  to  act  as  his  deputy. 

At  the  Washington  meetings  there  was  a  full 
opportunity  for  an  exposition  of  the  views  devel- 
oped at  the  Commonwealth  Conference  and  for 
discussion  of  measures  that  might  be  taken  to  effect 
a  further  liberation  of  trade  and  currencies  from 
some  of  the  existing  restrictions  and  limitations. 
And  on  the  British  side  the  view  was  expressed 
that  correction  of  conditions  internal  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Commonwealth  was  essential  to 
the  re-establishment  of  international  economic 
health.  At  the  close  of  the  Washington  conference 
with  the  British  Ministers,  it  was  agreed  that  both 
governments  would  give  further  consideration  to 
and  undertake  a  study  of  the  problems  which  had 
been  raised  in  order  that  each  might  have  a  clearer 
judgment  of  the  steps  that  each  might  take  in  the 
direction  of  our  common  goal. 

Toward  the  end  of  March,  at  your  request  and 
with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr. 
Stassen,  Mr.  Dulles  asked  me  to  continue  to  serve 
as  his  deputy  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  con- 
sidering the  economic  and  financial  problems  that 
had  been  discussed  with  Mr.  Eden  and  Mr.  Butler. 

This  letter  records  my  views,  condensed  as  much 
as  possible,  on  the  questions  of  trade  and  currency, 

Farticularly  as  they  are  related  to  sterling,  which 
was  asked  to  examine.  This  assignment  neces- 
sarily entailed  conversations  with  officials  of  our 
own  Government,  and  it  suggested  using  my  trip 
to  London  in  May  as  a  convenient  occasion  for 
many  private  and  informal  discussions  with  Mr. 
Butler,  other  members  of  the  British  Cabinet,  and 
various  people  drawn  from  all  walks  of  life. 

The  national  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
deeply  affected  by  the  status  of  sterling  and  the 
financial  strength  of  the  sterling  area.  The  ster- 
ling area  embraces  all  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
monwealth (excepting  Canada)  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Crown  Colonies,  the  Republic  of 
Eire  and  a  number  of  other  countries.    It  is,  there- 

2  For  text  of  the  communique  on  the  Commonwealth 
Economic  Conference,  see  ibid.,  p.  397. 


fore,  not  synonymous  with  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Empire.  There  are,  however,  political 
affiliations  and  emotional  ties  between  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Empire  on  the 
one  hand,  and  sterling  as  a  currency  on  the  other. 
Within  the  sterling  area  sterling  is  the  monetary 
medium  through  which  all  financial  and  commer- 
cial transactions  are  cleared,  and  through  which 
financial  and  commercial  affairs  with  other  cur- 
rency areas  are  transacted.  The  common  gold  and 
dollar  reserves  for  the  entire  area  are  held  in 
London  which  is  the  center  of  an  intricate  network 
of  associations  between  banking  and  trading 
houses  throughout  the  whole  sterling  territory  and 
the  Commonwealth.  In  spite  of  its  present  lim- 
itations, a  larger  part  of  world  trade  is  conducted 
in  sterling  than  in  any  other  currency. 

Because  sterling  is  a  world  currency,  its  fuller 
convertibility  is  essential  to  the  restoration  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  in  large  parts  of  the  world.  Other 
currencies  may  become  convertible,  but,  in  the 
absence  of  convertibility  of  sterling,  the  influence 
on  the  international  economic  environment  will  be 
limited.  The  convertibility  of  sterling,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  favorable  and  marked 
effects  on  the  international  economic  environment, 
even  in  the  absence  of  convertibility  of  other  cur- 
rencies. Accordingly,  as  sterling  becomes  more 
and  more  freely  transferable  into  other  currencies, 
particularly  into  the  dollar,  the  economic  choices 
which  individuals  enjoy  become  greater,  the 
dominion  of  competition  and  of  individual  initia- 
tive becomes  larger  and  the  area  of  economic  free- 
dom expands.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  world 
can  recover  a  high  degree  of  economic  freedom  or 
whether  American  exports — so  important  to  large 
segments  of  our  country — can  enter  foreign  mar- 
kets without  benefit  of  continued  American  sub- 
ventions and  subsidies,  unless  sterling  makes  fur- 
ther progress  toward  its  own  emancipation.  If 
further  progress  is  not  made  toward  the  removal 
of  restrictions  on  trade  and  a  more  unfettered 
exchange  of  currencies,  it  is  quite  likely  that,  de- 
spite any  international  political  institutions  that 
have  been  erected  or  that  may  be  erected  in  the 
future,  the  unity  of  the  free  world  will  remain 
precarious  and  fragile.  On  these  points  American 
national  interests  are  vitally  concerned. 

In  order  to  identify  the  nature  of  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  the  convertibility  of  sterling, 
it  may  be  helpful  to  state  the  historical  fact  that 
sterling  has  been  under  pressure  since  the  close  of 
World  War  I.  This  suggests  that,  though  ag- 
gravated by  wars,  the  reasons  for  its  difficulties 
are  old  and  deep-seated,  and  that  if  cures  are  to  be 
successful,  they  should  be  designed  to  correct  the 
underlying  causes. 

The  following  are  among  the  major  causes  of 
the  unbalance  between  sterling  and  the  dollar : 

1.  The  weakening  of  U.K.  competitive  power 
resulting  from  the  existence  of  sellers'  market  con- 
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litions  and  opportunities  for  protected  trade 
inanced  by  repayment  of  sterling  debt,  and  also 
rom  inflexibility  in  costs  and  immobility  of 
esources ; 

2.  the  change  in  the  pattern  and  composition  of 
he  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 

3.  the  change  in  the  U.K.'s  position  from  the 
world's  biggest  creditor  to  the  world's  biggest 
ebtor ; 

4.  the  greatly  increased  resources,  internal  and 
sternal,  which  the  United  Kingdom  has  had  to 
devote  to  defense  and  overseas  commitments 
enerally ; 

5.  the  inability  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  de- 
ote  adequate  resources  to  industrial  investment 
ecause  of  the  burden  of  defense  and  indebtedness 
nd  the  worsened  terms  of  trade  with  which  were 
ssociated  a  high  level  of  total  Government  ex- 
penditure, a  protracted  burden  of  heavy  taxation 
nd  a  prolonged  shortage  of  private  savings ; 

6.  the  worsening  of  the  climate  for  private  in- 
ernational  investment  generally; 

7.  the  fluctuation  in  volume  of  purchases  by 
usiness  communities  of  the  main  exportable  com- 
lodities  of  the  sterling  area,  and  the  resulting 
lovements  in  price  which  have  often  been  aggra- 
ated  by  contemporaneous  and  similar  fluctuations 
a  the  volume  of  purchases  by  governments ; 

8.  the  maintenance  by  the  United  States  of  trade 
iolicies  which  were  more  appropriate  to  a  debtor 
ban  to  a  creditor  country ;  the  persistent  and  stub- 
orn  maintenance  by  us  of  the  policy  of  protecting 
he  American  market  and  subsidizing  American 
ervices  which  foreign  enterprise  can  more  effec- 
ively  and  cheaply  render. 

A  review  of  these  causes  makes  it  crystal  clear 
hat  monetary  measures  alone  cannot  produce  the 
olution  that  is  needed  to  neutralize  the  increas- 
ngly  persistent  tendency  of  the  U.S.  payment 
•osition  to  be  in  surplus  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  analysis  of  the  sources  of  the  pressures  on 
terling  indicates  that  its  position  may  now  be  too 
ensitively  balanced  to  submit  it  to  the  strains  and 
tresses  of  free  convertibility  before  a  number  of 
onditions  have  been  fulfilled.  It  would  be  unfor- 
unate  to  run  any  risk  of  repeating  the  ill-timed 
nd  ill-fated  experiment  in  convertibility  which 
ras  undertaken,  at  our  insistence,  in  1947.  Since 
he  sterling  crisis  in  1951,  in  spite  of  abnormal 
ntroduction  by  our  government  of  dollars  in  sup- 
tort  of  commerce,  a  recent  favorable  turn  in  the 
erms  of  trade,  and  retention  of  many  restrictions 
f  the  use  of  sterling  for  the  purchase  of  goods 
•roduced  outside  of  the  sterling  area,  the  increase 
f  British  gold  and  dollar  reserves,  welcome 
hough  it  is,  must  be  regarded  as  modest.  What 
he  full  force  of  German  and  Japanese  competi- 
ion  may  be  is  as  yet  unknown  and,  besides,  ster- 
ing's  gold  and  dollar  reserves  may  be  required  to 
arry  an  additional  burden  next  year  should  the 


cost  of  maintaining  troops  in  Germany  be  borne 
by  the  British  Government.  Moreover  our  policy 
in  regard  to  relaxation  of  our  own  restrictions  on 
trade — so  important  and  vital  to  the  freer  move- 
ment of  currencies — has  not  yet  been  made  suffi- 
ciently clear.  Under  these  circumstances,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  liberty  with  which  sterling  can  be 
converted  into  other  currencies  would  now  seem  to 
be  doubtful. 

The  British  Government  has  wisely  concluded 
that  factors  internal  to  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
United  Kingdom  itself  must  be  dealt  with  as  pre- 
requisites to  a  freer  movement  of  international 
trade  and  currencies,  and  has  accordingly  taken 
noteworthy  steps  to  this  end.  It  has  inaugurated 
a  program  which  is  designed  to  foster  the  forma- 
tion of  private  capital  and  the  restoration  of  en- 
terprise, and  to  encourage  a  resurgence  of  individ- 
ual initiative.  It  has  pursued  monetary  and  credit 
policies  aimed  at  control  of  domestic  inflationary 
pressures  and  a  return  to  a  freer  money  market. 
It  has  made  a  new  approach  toward  its  budgetary 
problems.  It  has  initiated  modest  reductions  in 
taxes  to  stimulate  the  accumulation  of  venture  cap- 
ital. It  has  largely  removed  the  subsidies  on  food. 
It  has  derationed  many  articles  of  consumption 
and  manufacture  which  were  formerly,  by  Gov- 
ernment dicta,  distributed  in  restricted  amounts. 
It  has  reopened  many  commodity  markets  and  has 
announced  the  future  opening  of  others.  It  has 
denationalized  one  of  the  industries  which  had 
been  nationalized,  and  is  completing  the  process 
of  denationalizing  another.  It  has  removed  some 
of  the  restrictions  which  formerly  existed  on  the 
flow  of  trade.  It  has  attempted  to  provide  leader- 
ship in  reestablishing  sound  principles  of  mone- 
tary control  throughout  the  sterling  area.  All 
these  policies  allow  the  British  people  to  become 
acquainted  once  more  with  the  benefits  of  eco- 
nomic freedom,  and  constitute  a  significant  record 
of  achievements.  But  more  remains  to  be  done  if 
sterling  is  to  acquire  sufficient  strength  and  resili- 
ence to  stand  the  rigorous  test  of  convertibility. 

It  is  for  the  British  Government  to  devise  its 
own  further  corrective  measures. 

It  is  for  us  as  soon  as  possible  to  commence  to 
remove  from  our  own  policies  the  impediments  to 
freer  trade  and  currencies. 

For  thirty  years  the  barriers  that  we  have 
erected  against  imports  into  the  United  States 
have  been  incompatible  with  and  have  operated 
against  the  reestablishment  of  international  eco- 
nomic and  financial  health  and  equilibrium.  Long 
ago  we  became  the  world's  greatest  creditor.  We 
can  no  longer  pursue  the  protectionist  policies  of 
a  debtor  nation  and  hope  to  escape  from  govern- 
ment intervention,  restrictionism,  state  planning 
and  discrimination  against  American  products  in 
the  international  markets.  It  may  be  that  a  lib- 
eralization of  our  restrictive  protectionist  policy 
in  and  of  itself  will  not  produce  easily  or  in  short 
order,  a  financial  balance  between  the  dollar  and 
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sterling  but  it  would  contribute  substantially  to 
tbe  creation  of  an  environment  of  world  trade  in 
wbich  convertibility,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
could  be  safely  considered  with  confidence  that  it 
would  endure. 

Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  time 
would  be  required  to  pass  legislation  aimed  at 
establishing  a  freer  American  trade  policy.  It 
would  be  unfortunate,  however,  for  our  national 
interests  if,  because  of  delay  on  our  part,  the 
progress  toward  economic  liberty  that  has  thus 
far  been  made  should  be  arrested,  the  enthusiasm 
should  cool  off,  and  the  impetus  toward  freedom 
should  falter.  It  would  be  even  more  unfortunate 
for  our  national  interests  if  the  government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  other  Commonwealth 
Governments  were  forced  back  into  sweeping 
restrictions  and  controls.  A  retreat  to  this  wide- 
spread restrictionist  type  of  government  inter- 
vention from  such  freedom  as  has  so  far  been 
successfully  restored  might  be  regarded  as  the 
failure,  possibly  the  final  failure,  of  an  economic 
system  of  which  the  market  place  is  the  central 
feature.  As  a  means  of  encouraging  further  ad- 
vances in  the  direction  of  economic  liberty,  sustain- 
ing the  enthusiasm  for,  and  maintaining  the 
impetus  toward  an  enlarged  volume  of  commerce, 
the  United  States  Government,  during  the  interval 
in  which  legislation  is  being  awaited,  could  do 
nothing  more  helpful,  or  indeed  more  urgently 
required,  than  to  make  a  prompt  announcement 
that  it  is  the  determined  policy  of  this  country 
to  work  toward  simplification  of  our  custom  prac- 
tices and  a  progressive,  vigorous  and  consistent 
relaxation  of  our  restrictive  foreign  trade  legisla- 
tion. 

Another  contribution  to  basic  solutions  would 
be  an  increase  in  private  investment  of  dollars  in 
foreign  countries.  This,  however,  is  not  likely  to 
occur  in  adequate  amounts  in  the  immediate  future. 
With  the  exception  of  the  development  of  petro- 
leum reserves  and  mineral  deposits  elsewhere,  the 
opportunities  for  profitable  employment  of  capital 
on  this  continent  are  too  numerous  and  great  to 
induce  any  large  outflow  on  private  account  into 
enterprise  overseas.  In  many  cases  the  earnings 
of  overseas  ventures  are  subject  to  double  taxation 
and  American  investments  are  submitted  to  subtle 
discriminations.  Moreover,  the  political  risks  of 
expropriation,  the  economic  hazards  of  exchange 
transferability  and  the  difficulties  of  converting 
earnings  into  dollars  are  real  impediments  to  the 
foreign  investment  of  American  venture  capital. 
Some  of  these  impediments  can  readily  be  re- 
moved; others,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  in  time  be 
progressively  diminished  until  they  disappear.  In 
the  immediate  future,  however,  it  may  be  more 
practicable  to  focus  our  ingenuity  on  valid  devices 
which  might  provide  a  reasonable  transition  from 
a  period  in  which  American  dollars,  through  pub- 
lic agencies  have  been  invested  overseas  and  the 


period  when  the  flow  of  private  capital  becomes 
adequate.  To  this  end,  a  combination  of  agencies 
of  governments  working  in  association  with  pri- 
vate management  and  capital  might  perform  a 
highly  useful  service. 

The  International  Bank,  for  example,  provides 
a  method  by  which  an  environment  favorable  tc 
private  investment  can  be  created.  The  provisions 
of  the  indenture  of  an  International  Bank  loan, 
more  than  the  amount  of  credit  which  it  extends 
can  define  the  terms  upon  which  investments  oJ 
private  funds  might  be  made  with  reasonabk 
immunity  against  most  of  the  political  hazards 

On  the  British  side,  the  Commonwealth  Devel 
opment  Corporation  has  been  established  wit! 
headquarters  in  London  and  may  well  afford  i 
vehicle  for  the  investment  of  American  dollars  ii 
association  with  sterling  within  the  sterling  area 

Still  another  device  which  may  merit  explora 
tion  is  the  participation  of  American  banking 
houses  in  sterling  loans  made  by  London  bank 
with  some  sort  of  British  guaranty  of  a  rate  o: 
exchange  and  an  Export-Import  Bank  guaranty 
of  the  transferability  of  the  participating  dollars 
Such  a  device — a  combination  of  guaranty  as  t< 
rate  and  transferability — might  apply  generally  t( 
all  dollar  investments  made  in  the  United  King 
dom  or  in  other  parts  of  the  sterling  area. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  questions  of  tradi 
and  investment  policies  already  reviewed,  wi 
should  seek  to  develop  measures  to  abate  th< 
violent  fluctuations  in  the  prices  and  the  volum 
of  the  major  raw  materials  that  enter  into  inter 
national  trade.  This  single  phenomenon  of  th 
post  war  period  has  produced  strikinglv  advers 
effects  upon  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
the  sterling  area,  and  Western  Europe.  Withou 
recommending  intergovernmental  commodit; 
agreements,  the  history  shows  that  this  is  a  prob 
lem  that  deserves  more  study.  One  importan 
approach  might  be  to  develop  coordination  be 
tween  governments  so  that  purchases  by  publi 
agencies  may  be  diminished  when  the  busines 
community  is  building  up  inventory  and  increase! 
when  the  business  community  is  liquidating  in 
ventory,  thereby  using  government  purchases,  t 
the  extent  they  are  necessary  for  other  reasons,  f o 
the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  effect  of  the  cyclica 
movements  in  these  critical  materials. 

This  report  has  dealt  with  the  progress  whic 
the  British  Government  has  made  toward  resolvj 
ing  many  of  the  causes  of  the  unbalance  betweei 
the  dollar  and  sterling  and  it  has  defined  the  issue 
which  we,  on  our  side,  must  face  if  we  are  to  enjoj 
the  fruits  of  an  enlarged  volume  of  trade,  mor 


Correction 

Bulletin  of  July  13,  1953,  p.  51,  footnote  2 :  The 
date  of  transmittal  should  be  June  18. 
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table  currencies,  and  an  expanded  area  of  eco- 
lomic  freedom. 

My  own  sense  of  urgency  and  the  need  for 
>rompt  action  is  reflected  in  the  brief  time  that 
las  elapsed  since  I  was  asked  to  undertake  this 
nquiry  and  the  completion  of  my  report.  Time, 
'  believe,  is  of  the  essence. 

This  letter,  therefore,  concludes  my  assignment. 

But  before  signing  off,  I  should  like  to  express 
ay  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  White  House 
taff;  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  and  the  Treasury  officials;  to  Mr. 
5tassen  and  his  associates  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Lgency;  to  Mr.  Martin  and  the  officers  of  the 
federal  Reserve  Board  and  Banks ;  to  Mr.  Dulles 
,nd  the  economic  officials  of  the  State  Department 
or  their  singularly  helpful  cooperation  and  as- 
istance.  Also,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge 
specially  the  wise  counsel  and  almost  continuous 
lelp  I  have  received  from  Professor  John 
Villiams  and  Dr.  Walter  Stewart. 


Very  truly  yours, 

The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.  O. 


Lewis  W.  Douglas 


Establishment  of  Commission 
>n  Foreign  Economic  Policy 

The  President  on  August  14  appointed  Clarence 
5.  Randall,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Inland 
5teel  Company,  as  chairman  of  the  Commission 
m  Foreign  Economic  Policy.1  On  August  22  he 
nade  the  following  additional  appointment  to  the 
Commission :  John  Hay  Whitney,  Jesse  W.  Tapp, 
)avid  J.  McDonald,  Cola  G.  Parker,  John  H. 
Villiams,  and  Lamar  Fleming,  Jr. 

The  Vice  President  has  appointed  the  following 
tiembers  of  the  Senate  to  the  Commission : 
Cugene  D.  Millikin,  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 
3rescott  Bush,  Walter  F.  George,  and  Harry  F. 
5yrd.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
ives  has  appointed  the  following:  Daniel  A. 
leed,  Richard  M.  Simpson,  John  M.  Vorys,  Jere 
Cooper,  and  James  P.  Richards. 

Following  are  the  sections  of  Public  Law  215, 
13d  Congress,  which  relate  to  the  duties  and 
towers  of  the  Commission : 

Iec.  308.  EEPORT— EXPIRATION  OF  THE  COMMIS- 
SION. 

(a)  Report. — Within  sixty  days  after  the  second  reg- 
;lar  session  of  the  Eighty-third  Congress  is  convened,  the 
Jommission  shall  make  a  report  of  its  findings  and  recom- 
nendations  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 

(b)  Expiration  of  the  Commission. — Ninety  days  after 


1  For  text  of  the  statement  made  by  the  President  on 
uigust  7,  when  he  signed  the  act  establishing  the  Com- 
nission,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  17,  1953,  p.  202. 


the  submission  to  the  Congress  of  the  report  provided  for 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  309.  DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Commission  is  directed  to  exam- 
ine, study,  and  report  on  the  subjects  of  international 
trade  and  its  enlargement  consistent  with  a  sound  domes- 
tic economy,  our  foreign  economic  policy,  and  the  trade 
aspects  of  our  national  security  and  total  foreign  policy ; 
and  to  recommend  appropriate  policies,  measures,  and 
practices. 

(b)  Certain  of  the  Matters  To  Be  Considered  and 
Reported  On. — Without  limiting  the  general  scope  of  the 
direction  to  the  Commission  contained  in  subsection  (a), 
the  Commission  shall  consider,  and  shall  report  on,  the 
following  matters : 

(1)  (A)  Applicable  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States ; 

(B)  Laws,  regulations,  and  practices  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  international  trade,  including  such 
matters  as  tariffs,  customs,  customs  administration, 
trade  agreements,  peril  point  and  escape  procedures, 
opinions  and  decisions  thereon  of  the  United  Sates  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  President,  import  and  export 
quotas,  monetary  licenses,  countervailing  duties,  and 
procurement  preferences ; 

(C)  Departments,  agencies,  boards,  commissions, 
bureaus,  and  other  instrumentalities  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  over,  or  dealing  with,  these 
matters ; 

(D)  Laws,  regulations,  and  practices  and  official  in- 
strumentalities of  other  nations  concerned  with  similar 
subject  matters; 

(E)  Pertinent  statistics  on  international  trade;  and 

(F)  Balance  of  payments,  nation  by  nation ;  and  the 
causes  and  effects  of,  and  proposed  remedies  for,  exces- 
sive imbalances. 

(2)  Relationship  of  our  foreign  economic  policies  to, 
and  their  influences  on,  our  total  foreign  policy  ;  and  the 
proper  relationship  of  each  to  the  other. 

(3)  Effect  of  our  foreign  aid  and  military  defense 
programs  on  international  trade  and  international  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

(4)  Foreign  markets  of  trading  nations — extent  and 
nature ;  and  the  effect  thereon  of  wars,  other  emergen- 
cies, technological  advances,  international  relations,  and 
other  pertinent  factors. 

(5)  International  instrumentalities,  organizations, 
and  agreements  and  practices  affecting  trade,  such  as 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  Customs 
Unions,  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion, International  Wheat  Agreement,  cartels,  European 
Payments  Union,  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
and  International  Monetary  Fund. 

(6)  Foreign  investment  capital  and  the  flow  of  invest- 
ment capital  between  nations — need  thereof — restric- 
tions thereon — inducements  necessary  to  encourage — 
role  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

(7)  Effects  on  international  trade  of  factors  such  as 
costs  of  production  and  pricing,  labor  practices  and 
standards,  general  living  standards,  currency  manipula- 
tion, inconvertible  currencies,  official  inflationary  pol- 
icies, currency  devaluations,  exchange  controls  and 
licenses,  quotas,  embargoes,  dumping  and  pricing  prac- 
tices, multiple  currencies,  bilateral  trade  agreements, 
barter  arrangements,  customs  procedures,  marking  and 
transit  problems,  concealed  regulation  of  exports  and 
imports,  preferential  tariff  systems,  most-favored  nation 
treatment,  government  monopolies,  state-controlled 
economies,  state  trading,  and  state-subsidized  trading. 

(8)  Effect  of  existing  and  proposed  trade  policies  on 
the  promotion  of  peace  and  security  and  the  betterment 
of  political,  social,  and  economic  life,  domestic  and 
foreign. 
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Sec.  310.  POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Hearings  and  Sessions.— The  Commission  or,  on 
the  authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  subcommittee  or 
member  thereof,  shall  have  power  to  hold  hearings  and  to 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  within  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  to  take  such  testimony,  and  to  make 
such  lawful  expenditures,  as  the  Commission  or  such  sub- 
committee or  member  may  deem  advisable. 


(b)  Obtaining  Official  Data. — The  Commission  is  at 
thorized  to  request  from  any  department,  agency,  or  inde 
pendent  instrumentality  of  the  Government  any  informs 
tion  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  unde 
this  title ;  and  each  such  department,  agency,  and  instn: 
mentality  is  authorized  to  furnish  such  information  to  th 
Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  by  th 
Vice  Chairman  when  acting  as  Chairman. 


Cooperating  To  Ease  Middle  East's  Tensions 

by  Francis  H.  Russell 

Counselor,  V.S.  Embassy  in  Israel 1 


The  challenges  of  totalitarianism  in  our  time 
have  been  forcing  free  men  to  define  and  sharpen 
their  goals.  Perhaps  only  twice  before  in  our  his- 
tory, at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  again  dur- 
ing Lincoln's  presidency,  have  Americans  thought 
with  such  thoroughness  about  the  things  they  live 

by- 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans have  arrived  at  a  conviction  that  democracy 
and  the  concept  that  "all  men  are  created  equal" 
are  essentially  spiritual  concepts,  and  that  the  in- 
clusion of  such  a  phrase  in  a  document  like  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  inseparability  of  politics  from  things  of  the 
spirit ;  that  it  is  only  from  a  deep  religious  sense 
that  there  flow  the  respect  for  human  life,  the  de- 
votion to  duty,  the  understanding,  the  sympathy, 
the  warmth,  the  tolerance,  the  forbearance,  the 
humility  that  comes  from  self-esteem  which  under- 
lie the  political  and  economic  life  of  a  democracy, 
that  permeate  its  daily  pattern  of  living— and 
without  which  none  of  the  formal  institutions  of 
society,  no  matter  how  theoretically  perfect,  can 
long  function  effectively. 

We  hear  sometimes  about  the  need  of  a  modern 
"dynamic."  If  there  is  any  force  from  the  begin- 
ning of  recorded  time  to  the  present  moment  that 
is  entitled  to  be  characterized  as  "dynamic,"  it  is 
this  progress  toward  a  society  that  will  enable 
every  individual  to  fulfill  his  innermost  needs. 
The  "dynamics"  today  are  in  the  countless  places 
where  this  democratic  process  is  at  work  and  on 
the  fronts  where  it  is  embattled. 

Two  months  ago  President  Eisenhower  af- 
firmed: ".  .  .  the  hope  of  free  men  remains 
stubborn    and    brave.    .     .     ." 2    The    way    the 


1  Excerpts  from   an  address  made  before  the  Israel- 
America  Friendship  League  at  Tel  Aviv  on  July  8. 
'  Bulletin  of  Apr.  27, 1953,  p.  599. 
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American  people  propose  to  follow  today  is  one  < 
allowing  "all  nations  to  devote  their  energies  an 
resources  to  the  great  and  good  tasks  of  .  . 
perfecting  a  just  political  life,  of  enjoying  th 
fruits  of  their  own  free  toil.  .  .  ."  And  b 
added,  "If  we  failed  to  strive  to  seize  this  chanc 
the  judgment  of  future  ages  would  be  harsh  an 
just."  .     ,  . 

It  matters  little  whether  the  Communist  hig 
command  in  its  recent  activities  has  been  earn 
ing  out  one  of  the  strategic  zigzags  that  Lenin  ei 
joined  upon  it  whenever  it  should  meet  firm  oppt 
sition  in  its  international  ventures;  or  whethej 
as  others  maintain,  communism  is  confronted  tj 
day  with  a  delayed  but  inevitable  operation  amor) 
its  people  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  man 
need  for  freedom.  In  any  event  there  can  be  n 
doubt  about  the  interrelation  of  the  firmness  i 
the  free  world  and  the  rising  hopes  of  the  o] 
pressed.  Soviet  communism's  goal,  however,  rj 
mains  the  same,  and  as  long  as  it  possesses  the  toti 
weapons  modern  science  has  created  against  tl 
body  and  the  mind,  we  are  faced  with  total  dang* 
at  the  hands  of  a  totalitarian  movement  whi(. 
denies  the  premises  of  democratic  life. 

One  of  the  elements  of  our  danger  is  that  tl 
countries  of  the  free  world  may  tend  to  view  tl 
world  issue  each  from  its  own  immediate  concern 
and  to  pursue  policies  which  are  designed  to  pr 
tect  only  those  limited  interests.  There  may  \ 
those  who  would  see  the  peril  solely  in  terms  \ 
the  threat  to  a  particular  economic  pattern,  or  n 
ligion,  or  political  system.  That  way  lies  dang<, 
It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  none  of  us  vie1 
the  issue  exclusively  in  our  own  terms,  importa: 
as  they  may  be.  We  must  have  always  in  mii 
the  common  goal  and  the  requirements  to  achiei 

it. 

In  1776  the  problem  for  the  United  States  ! 
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orking  toward  the  ideal  of  a  way  of  life  that 
ould  be  in  accord  with  man's  moral  instinct  was 
•edominantly  one  of  achieving  it  for  the  peoples 
ho  lived  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Today  the 
million  people  have  been  augmented  to  a  country 
:  160  million  whose  forebears  came  from  every 
larter  of  the  world.  They  have  been  blessed  with 
itural  resources  and  have  built  a  nation  rich  in 
:oductive  power.  The  problem  in  our  time  of 
oving  toward  these  ideals,  for  us  as  for  all  peo- 
es,  is  not  only  one  of  promoting  them  at  home 
xt  how  best  to  cooperate  in  furthering  them  in 
te  world.  Science  has  propelled  us  into  the 
;cessity  for  a  more  rationally  integrated  world, 
many  in  one,  where  men  rub  shoulders  good- 
ituredly  with  those  whose  cultures  and  shibbo- 
ths  are  different  from  their  own. 


,S.  Interest  in  Middle  East 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  needs 
id  the  opportunities  of  making  progress  toward 
tese  goals  are  greater  than  here  in  the  Middle 
ast.  The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  help- 
[g  to  bring  about  this  progress  was  highlighted 
i  the  recent  visit  of  Secretary  Dulles.3 
As  the  U.S.  Government  is,  first  and  foremost, 
iterested  in  establishing  a  peace  in  which  all  peo- 
les  everywhere  can  live  useful  and  satisfying 
ves  in  harmony  with  their  neighbors,  it  is  natu- 
tlly  concerned  at  situations  anywhere  which  have 
ements  of  strife.  One  problem  of  this  kind  is 
le  relations  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States — 
id  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  area 
hich  includes  all  of  them.  In  dealing  with  a 
roblem  so  charged  with  emotion,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
acted that  the  positions  which  any  country,  so 
lotivated,  may  take  will  at  times  be  criticized  by 
5th  sides  to  the  dispute.  So  it  must  be  made 
lain  beyond  question  that  in  this  struggle  Amer- 
an  policy  does  not  favor  one  side  over  the  other. 
;  does  not  favor  the  Arabs  over  Israel,  just  as  it 
3es  not  favor  Israel  over  the  Arabs. 
The  United  States  believes  that  the  State  of 
srael  is  legally  and  permanently  established.  It 
as  constituted  a  haven  for  some  of  those  who  have 
Sown  the  harsh  burden  of  totalitarianism.  The 
nited  States  is  proud  to  have  aided  in  this  and 
ishes  for  Israel  a  happy  and  productive  life. 
We  are  equally  convinced  that  Israel's  neigh- 
3rs  have  the  capabilities  and  resources  for  an 
iduring  and  progressively  profitable  existence 
)r  their  people,  and  our  goal  is  no  less  to  cooperate 
l  making  it  a  reality. 

Now,  if  the  assumptions  underlying  these  pur- 
oses  are  correct,  the  continuing  drain  on  the  emo- 
onal  and  physical  resources  of  both  sides  in  the 
resent  struggle  is  a  tragic  and  unnecessary  waste. 


'For  the  Secretary's  report  to  the  Nation  on  his  visit, 
e  ibid.,  June  15, 1953,  p.  831. 


Above  and  beyond  the  always  existing  evils  in 
any  enmity  between  neighbors  is  the  present  threat 
of  the  imperialistic  movement  whose  major  aim  is 
the  spreading  throughout  the  world  of  a  system 
where  power  flows  down  from  the  state,  not  up 
from  the  people;  where  human  beings  are  pawns 
and  cogs  to  serve  the  regime.  America  has  been 
criticized  by  some  as  overemphasizing  the  dangers 
of  this  Communist-imperialistic  approach  to 
human  existence,  but  we  have  only  to  view  what 
has  happened  since  the  last  World  War  to  confirm 
our  deepest  suspicion.  If  this  way  of  life  should 
prevail,  all  of  us — including  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations — would  find  that  the  problems  which  we 
may  today  consider  more  immediate,  were  of  mere 
academic  interest. 

To  none  of  us  can  expansionist  communism  be  a 
remote  problem,  however  far  it  may  be  anchored 
from  our  shores  and  boundaries.  It  is  insidious. 
It  is  engaged  in  poisoning  the  bloodstream  of 
civilization  wherever  it  can.  And  as  this  evil 
breeds  on  discord,  it  follows  that  it  is  more  impor- 
tant than  ever  that  free  nations  engage  in  healing 
wounds,  both  old  and  new. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  United  States, 
not  only  through  its  own  efforts  but  through  the 
channels  of  the  United  Nations,  has  continuously 
held  to  a  policy  of  finding  means  whereby  Israel 
may  live  in  peace  with  her  neighbors.  It  has  never 
ceased  to  be  convinced  that  the  means  to  this  end 
can  be  found.  This  policy  and  this  belief  will 
continue. 

Concrete  Expressions 
of  Good  Will  Needed 

But  mutual  distrust  cannot  be  wiped  away  by 
the  hope  of  outside  nations.  Only  by  concrete  and 
constant  expressions  of  good  will  and  understand- 
ing by  the  parties  directly  involved  can  a  progres- 
sive and  peaceful  neighborhood  of  friends  be 
created.  Since  friendly  neighbors  are  the  reward 
that  comes  from  "doing  all  that  may  achieve  a  just 
and  lasting  peace,"  every  act  and  every  word  must 
be  tested  by  whether  it  helps  to  create  these  posi- 
tive relationships. 

There  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  deep  reservoir  of 
friendship  between  the  peoples  of  America  and 
Israel,  and  Israel  can  be  assured  of  warm  support 
from  the  United  States  as  she  bends  her  efforts  in 
cooperation  with  the  Arab  nations  to  solve  this 
problem. 

The  essential  question  of  our  day  perhaps  is 
whether  the  free  world  is  merely  to  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  a  24th  or  25th  in  the  list  of  civilizations 
which  Arnold  Toynbee  has  identified ;  or  whether 
mankind  has  the  genius  to  combine  the  spiritual 
insights  of  the  ages,  the  approach  of  reason  and 
moderation,  the  sense  of  law  and  order,  the  pas- 
sion for  freedom  coupled  with  self-restraint  to 
move  onto  a  plane  of  ordered  progress. 

In  a  speech  which  he  gave  in  the  United  States 
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in  1947,  your  late  President  Weizmann  put  it  this 
way: 

The  question  before  us  is  whether  man  is  the  victim  of 
circumstances  or  whether  he  can  become  the  maker  of  his 
own  destiny.  .  .  .  Nations  like  individuals  impress 
themselves  upon  the  world  in  two  ways :  by  what  they  do 
and  what  they  are.  .  .  .  The  drama  of  Napoleon's 
near  conquest  of  Europe  is  superficially  more  impressive 
than  the  quiet  moral  picture  of  the  soul  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, but  Lincoln's  character  has  produced  more  lasting 
as  well  as  more  beneficent  effects  than  Napoleon's  achieve- 
ments ...  To  be  that  which  is  right  must  be  our 
all-in-all  ....  to  assume  that  the  affirmations  of 
mankind  will  triumph  over  its  negations. 

Making  firm  our  security  against  the  darkness 
and  ruthlessness  of  the  total  state,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  cultivate  intensively  the  arts  of  peace 
which  are  essentially  spiritual  in  their  nature  and 
more  difficult  than  the  arts  of  war.  The  price  of 
liberty  is  high,  and  so  is  the  price  of  peace.  But 
"what  we  seek  is  not  too  hard  for  us ;  neither  is  it 
far  off.  It  is  very  near.  It  is  in  our  hearts  and  we 
can  do  it." 


be  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  four  Foreign 
Ministers.  But  in  view  of  the  Soviet  Government's 
note  of  July  30,  and  so  as  to  conclude  an  Austrian 
treaty  as  soon  as  possible,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment proposes  that  the  Treaty  Deputies  be 
convened  in  London  on  August  31,  1953,  in  order 
to  discharge  their  obligation  to  report  on  this 
matter  to  the  Foreign  Ministers.  On  the  under- 
standing that  there  will  be  no  extraneous  issues 
raised  and  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  prepared 
to  conclude  a  treaty  for  Austria  which  will  insure 
Austria's  political  and  economic  independence, 
the  United  States  Government  undertakes  not  to 
introduce  for  consideration  the  abbreviated  treaty. 
In  making  this  proposal  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment assumes  that  the  Soviet  Government  will 
be  prepared  in  fact  promptly  to  conclude  an  Aus- 
trian treaty  and  accordingly  that  the  reference  to 
a  relationship  between  a  German  peace  settlement 
and  an  Austrian  treaty  in  the  final  paragraph  of 
the  Soviet  Government's  note  of  August  4 3  should 
not  be  construed  as  deferring  any  hope  of  an  Aus- 
trian treaty  until  other  unrelated  conditions  are 
met. 


Austrian  Treaty  Deputies' 
Meeting  Proposed 

Press  release  444  dated  August  17 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  which  the  U.S. 
Embassy  at  Moscow  delivered  to  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Office  on  August  17;  the  British  and  French 
Governments  sent  similar  notes.  Also  printed  is 
the  text  of  a  Soviet  note  dated  July  30: 

U.S.  Note  of  August  17 

The  United  States  Government  has  examined 
with  care  the  note  of  July  30  in  which  the  Soviet 
Government  indicated  that  it  was  prepared  to 
resume  discussion  of  a  treaty  for  Austria  if  the 
"abbreviated  treaty"  were  withdrawn  from  con- 
sideration. 

In  their  notes  of  June  11 1  the  Governments  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and 
France  stated  clearly,  as  they  had  already  done 
on  a  number  of  previous  occasions,  that  they  were 
prepared  to  accept  any  treaty  which  would  insure 
Austria's  political  and  economic  independence  and 
requested  the  Soviet  Government  to  inform  them 
of  the  exact  text  of  the  treaty  which  the  Soviet 
Government  was  prepared  to  conclude.  The 
Soviet  Government  has  not  responded  to  this  re- 
quest. Furthermore  the  Soviet  Government  de- 
clined to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Austrian 
Treaty  Deputies  called  for  May  27,  in  London. 

The  United  States  Government  suggested  in  its 
note  of  July  15  2  that  the  Austrian  treaty  should 
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Soviet  Note  of  July  30 

[Unofficial  translation] 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
acknowledging  receipt  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment's note  of  June  11  of  this  year  regarding 
an  Austrian  state  treaty,  considers  it  necessary  to 
state  the  following: 

From  this  note  it  is  evident  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  as  well  as 
the  Governments  of  England  and  France  are  con- 
tinuing as  before  to  adhere  to  the  draft  of  the 
so-called  "short  treaty"  put  forth  by  them  on 
March  13,  1952.4  However,  this  draft,  as  the  So- 
viet Government  has  already  stated  more  than 
once,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Potsdam  de- 
cisions of  the  Four  Powers  regarding  Austria, 
contradicts  decisions  on  important  political  and 
economic  questions  regarding  Austria  which  were 
agreed  upon  at  the  Paris  session  of  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, England,  France  and  the  U.S.S.K.  in  June  of 
1949,  grossly  infringes  on  the  interests  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  cannot  contribute  to  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  really  independent  and  democratic! 
Austrian  state.  The  Governments  of  the  Unitedj 
States  of  America,  England  and  France  worked; 
out  this  draft  "short  treaty"  without  the  partic-i 

3  This  paragraph  reads:  .  ... 

"As  regards  the  Austrian  treaty,  the  position  of  tne 
Soviet  Government  on  this  question  is  set  forth  in  its 
notes  of  July  30  sent  to  the  Governments  of  the  U.S.A., 
England  and  France.  It  goes  without  saying  that  possible 
successes  in  the  settlement  of  the  German  problem  could 
also  contribute  to  the  decision  of  the  Austrian  treaty  as 
well." 

*  Bulletin  of  Mar.  25,  1952,  p.  449. 
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pation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  presented  it  in  place 
f  the  draft  state  treaty  agreed  upon  in  essence 
etween  the  Four  Powers  which  was  jointly  pre- 
pared by  the  Four  Powers  on  the  basis  of  the 
bove  quadrilateral  decisions  regarding  Austria. 

The  Soviet  Government,  in  its  notes  of  August 
4,5  September  27,  1952  6  and  January  27  7  of  this 
ear  expressing  readiness  to  complete  preparation 
f  a  draft  Austrian  state  treaty,  considered  it  nec- 
ssary  to  clarify  in  preliminary  fashion  whether 
ie  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Ingland  and  France  are  ready  to  withdraw  their 
roposal  of  so-called  "short  treaty"  for  Austria, 
[owever,  the  Soviet  Government  has  received  no 
nswer  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
f  America  or  from  the  Governments  of  England 
nd  France  regarding  agreement  to  withdraw 
rom  consideration  the  draft  short  treaty. 

Withdrawal  from  consideration  of  the  draft 
hort  treaty,  which  was  worked  out  by  the  Three 
'owers  without  the  participation  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
nd  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  draft  Aus- 
rian  state  treaty  agreed  upon  in  its  basic  articles 
y  the  Four  Powers,  would  permit  the  Four  Pow- 
rs  to  renew  consideration  of  the  question  of  the 
Lustrian  state  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
greement  on  undecided  questions  connected  with 
Be  conclusion  of  this  treaty. 

Similar  notes  have  also  been  sent  to  the  Govern- 
lents  of  England  and  France. 


lepartment's  Views  on 
dew  Soviet  Note 

Press  Officer  Joseph  W.  Reap  on  August  17 
%ade  the  following  statement  to  correspondents 
m  the  subject  of  a  note  received  August  15  from 
he  U.S.S.R.: 

This  Soviet  note,  like  its  predecessor  of  August 
:,  was  addressed  not  only  to  the  United  States 
>ut  also  to  the  French  and  British,  and  we  shall, 
if  course,  continue  the  consultations  with  our 
illies  which  were  initiated  after  the  August  4 
lote.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  only  two  observa- 
ions  to  make  on  this  Soviet  note. 

The  first  is  that,  while  on  July  15  we  put  up 
o  the  Soviets  a  concrete  proposal  for  a  Four 
5ower  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting  this  autumn,8 
he  latest  Soviet  note  seems  to  put  off  any  kind  of 
neeting  until  some  time  next  year.  We  think  it 
fill  be  difficult  for  the  German  people  to  under- 
tand  why  the  Soviets  are  reluctant  to  get  on  with 
oncrete  discussions  regarding  Germany. 

The  second  point  of  interest  in  the  Soviet  note 
s  that  they  set  up  an  obstacle  to  the  holding  of 
til-German  free  elections  by  insisting  that  such 

8  Ibid.,  Sept.  1,  1952,  p.  322. 

6  Not  printed. 

'  Bulletin  of  Feb.  16,  1953,  p.  260. 

*  Bulletin  of  July  27,  1953,  p.  107. 


elections  be  subordinated  to  the  establishment  of 
a  German  provisional  government  in  which  the 
East  German  regime  (discredited  in  the  eyes  of 
all  the  world,  particularly  by  events  since  June 
17)  would  be  placed  on  an  equal  political  and 
moral  level  with  the  German  Federal  Republic 
in  which  really  free  elections  are  shortly  to  be 
held. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
83d  Congress,  1st  Session 

Annual  Report,  Office  of  Alien  Property,  Department  of 
Justice,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1952.  H.  Doc. 
143,  124  pp. 

The  United  States  Constitution,  Text  with  Analytical  In- 
dex, Unratified  Amendments.    H.  Doc.  211,  62  pp. 

International  Telecommunication  Convention,  with  An- 
nexes, and  Final  Protocol  to  the  Convention,  Message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
the  International  Telecommunication  Convention, 
with  Annexes,  and  the  Final  Protocol  to  the  Conven- 
tion, which  were  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  on  December 
22,  1952.    S.  Exec.  R,  75  pp. 

Strengthening  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 
by  Establishing  a  Commission  on  Governmental  Use 
of  International  Telecommunications.  H.  Rept.  1049 
(To  accompany  S.  J.  Res.  96) ,  2  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Bill,  1954.  H.  Rept.  1056. 
Conference  Report  (To  accompany  H.R.  6391),  8  pp. 

Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill,  1954.  H.  Rept.  1075, 
Conference  Report  (To  accompany  H.R.  6200),  13  pp. 

Trade  Agreements  Extension  Bill  of  1953.  H.  Rept.  1089. 
Conference  Report  (To  accompany  H.R.  5495),  6  pp. 

Amending  Section  39  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act 
of  October  6,  1917,  As  Amended.  H.  Rept.  1094. 
Conference  Report  (To  accompany  S.  2315),  2  pp. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill,  1954.  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  United  States 
Senate,  on  H.R.  6200,  776  pp. 

European  Coal  and  Steel  Community.  Hearings  Before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States 
Senate.  Informal  meeting  of  the  Committee  with  the 
Honorable  Jean  Monnet  and  other  representatives  of 
the  High  Authority  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
June  4  and  5,  1953,  37  pp. 

Amending  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  (Transfer  of 
Funds).  Hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Representatives,  on 
H.R.  4873,  a  bill  to  amend  section  39  of  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act  of  October  6,  1917,  as  amended. 
June  10,  1953,  57  pp. 

Favoring  Extension  of  Diplomatic  Relations  with  the 
Republics  of  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia.  Hearing  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, before  the  special  subcommittee  on  H. 
Con.  Res.  58.    July  15,  1953,  112  pp. 

Wheat  to  Pakistan.  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives,  on  H.R.  5659, 
H.R.  5660,  H.R.  5661,  bills  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  price-support  wheat  to  Pakistan.  June  15  and  16, 
1953,  89  pp. 

Use  of  Nonappropriated  Funds  by  Executive  Agencies 
(Bonn-Bad  Godesberg  Area  Construction  Program). 
Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  House  of  Representatives, 
March  19,  20,  23,  and  24,  1953,  424  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Appropriations  for  1954.  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  United  States 
Senate,  on  H.R.  6391,  924  pp. 

Foreign  Economic  Policy.  Hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives.  March 
12,  18 ;  April  1,  21,  30,  and  May  12,  1953,  400  pp. 
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General  Assembly  Reconvenes  To  Discuss  Korea 


The  Seventh  General  Assembly,  which  recessed  on  April  23,  reconvened 
at  United  Nations  Headquarters  in  New  York  on  August  17  to  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  Korean  question.  In  a  brief  plenary  meeting,  the  Assembly 
voted  to  refer  the  question  to  Committee  I,  which  opened  general  debate  on 
August  18.  Printed  below  are  three  statements  made  in  Committee  I  by 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  U.S.  representative  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  texts  of  draft  resolutions  cosponsored  by  the  United  States. 


OPENING  STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  LODGE 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  August  18 

We  of  the  United  Nations  face  a  new  challenge 
today.  Instead  of  being  preoccupied  with  the 
stark  duty  of  devising  methods  to  repel  aggression, 
we  meet  this  morning  knowing  that  aggression  has 
been  repelled  and  that  the  aggressors  have  been 
thrown  back  beyond  the  point  from  which  they 
started.  We  face  something  equally  historic  but 
infinitely  more  cheering — the  fact  of  an  actual 
armistice. 

It  is  our  job  here  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  make 
the  armistice  stick — to  show  a  statesmanship 
worthy  of  the  bravery  of  our  troops.  We  face  to- 
day the  specific  task  of  making  our  recommenda- 
tions for  the  political  conference.  In  doing  so  we 
base  ourselves  on  the  armistice  agreement  which 
provides  in  paragraph  60 : 

In  order  to  insure  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean 
question,  the  military  commanders  of  both  sides  hereby 
recommend  to  the  governments  of  the  countries  concerned 
on  both  sides  that,  within  three  (3)  months  after  the 
armistice  agreement  is  signed  and  becomes  effective,  a 
political  conference  of  a  higher  level  of  both  sides  be  held 
by  representatives  appointed  respectively  to  settle  through 
negotiation  the  questions  of  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Korea,  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean 
question,  etc. 

The  United  States  has  adhered  to  paragraph  60, 
with  its  concept  of  two  sides,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  few  definite  things  in  this  whole  picture.  We 
have  paid  a  high  price  in  human  suffering  and 
death  to  get  an  armistice  agreement.  It  has  taken 
2  years  of  negotiations  at  Panmunjom.  Para- 
graph 60  in  particular  is  the  only  thing  in  regard 
to  a  political  conference  to  which  both  sides  have 
agreed.  We  ignore  it  and  depart  from  it  at  our 
peril.  If  there  is  a  desire  for  agreement,  a  con- 
ference of  both  sides  can  reach  agreement  as  read- 
ily as  any  other  arrangement. 

The  resolution  which  we  are  sponsoring  [U.N. 
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doc.  A/L.151/Rev.  1]  provides  that  each  govern- 
ment will  be  bound  only  by  its  own  vote,  which 
means  that  if  two  nations  agree,  their  agreement 
will  apply  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  This: 
seems  the  best  way  to  get  results.  Certainly  a 
large  conference  attended  by  many  nations  in 
which  unanimity  on  all  decisions  is  required  would, 
be  a  sure  way  not  to  get  results. 

The  resolution  which  we  and  14  other  govern- 
ments who  contributed  forces  to  the  U.N.  action 
in  Korea  are  sponsoring  makes  recommendations; 
concerning  our  side  and  it  says  in  effect  that,  in 
addition  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  any  nation  i 
which  contributed  forces  to  the  U.N.  action  in 
Korea  has  earned  the  right  to  attend  the  conference; 
if  it  desires  to  go. 

Our  resolution  does  not  deal  with  the  partic- 
ipants on  the  other  side.  Paragraph  60  itself  con-i 
templates  certain  parties  to  represent  the  other; 
side.  If,  in  addition,  the  other  side  wishes  to  havej 
another  country,  such  as  the  U.S.S.R,  participate! 
on  its  side,  the  United  States  has  no  objection.  Ij 
reserve  the  right  to  speak  to  this  point  again  later 
in  the  debates. 

Similarly,  our  resolution  makes  no  provision 
for  participation  by  other  U.N.  members  wha 
could  not  properly  come  in  on  either  of  the  twol 
sides  contemplated  by  paragraph  60.  There  are  a| 
number  of  States  which  have  a  general  interest  in 
the  area,  and  indeed,  all  the  U.N.  members  havd 
an  interest  in  peace.  But  none  of  these  has  any 
greater  interest  in  Korea,  which  is  the  subject  ofi 
the  conference,  than  several  others.  If  we  are  toj 
invite  any  other  nation  to  participate,  there  can! 
logically  be  no  reason  why  other  countries,  neigh-i 
bors  of  Korea  with  direct  interest  in  the  area, 
should  not  also  be  invited.  Where  would  we  stop  ? 
And  how  could  the  conference  get  anywhere  ? 

On  the  scope  of  the  conference  also  we  believe 
paragraph  60  should  be  followed ;  the  details  canj 
be  worked  out  at  the  conference  itself.  The  United 
States  of  America  favors  a  conference  which  con-l 
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centrales  on  Korea  and  believes  that  the  objective 
of  the  conference  must  be  a  unified,  independent, 
and  democratic  Korea— and  the  resolution  so 
provides. 

If  the  discussions  should  develop  in  such  a  way, 
for  example,  as  to  lay  helpful  foundations  for 
future  discussions  on  other  subjects  in  the  Far 
East  or  elsewhere,  we  shall  be  pleased,  but  in  our 
opinion  this  may  well  call  for  another  conference 
with  different  participants. 

In  this  troubled  world  we  must  take  one  thing 
at  a  time.  The  Korean  tragedy  is  a  gaping  wound 
in  the  flesh  of  the  world.  If  we  can  bind  up  that 
wound  we  will  be  doing  well.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  a  conference  which  becomes  a  catch- 
all for  every  problem  in  the  world  or  even  every 
problem  in  the  Far  East,  it  will  probably  lead  to 
little  more  than  "sound  and  fury  signifying  noth- 
ing." It  will  resemble  a  garment  which  m  my 
youth  housewives  used  to  wear  while  doing  their 
housework  in  the  morning.  This  garment  was 
known  as  a  Mother  Hubbard— covering  every- 
thing and  touching  nothing.  Let  us  not  have  that 
kind  of  a  conference. 

The  resolution  contains  provisions  for  immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  other  side  leading  to  agree- 
ment on  the  time  and  place  of  the  conference. 

It  extends  an  offer  of  help  from  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retariat to  the  extent  that  they  are  able  to  offer 
help,  though  this  may  be  limited  by  the  fact  that 
the  Eighth  General  Assembly  will  be  sitting  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Korean  conference. 

The  resolution  recommends  help  in  the  way  of 
relief  and  rehabilitation  to  Korea. 

To  summarize,  15  governments  who  have  con- 
tributed forces  to  the  Korean  action  urge  the 
adoption  by  the  Assembly  of  this  resolution  which 
would  make  the  arrangements  for  our  side  at  the 
political  conference.  At  the  conference  we  will 
deal  with  the  specific  questions  envisaged  by  para- 
graph 60,  in  order  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace  in 
Korea.  Those  who  go  to  this  conference  will  do 
their  best  to  bring  about  a  unified,  independent, 
and  democratic  Korea,  the  objective  for  which  the 
United  Nations  has  always  stood.  If  the  confer- 
ence succeeds  in  this  goal,  the  way  would  be  open 
for  further  discussions,  including,  as  appropriate, 
the  calling  of  another  conference  to  deal  with  other 
specified  Far  Eastern  questions.  Naturally,  those 
countries  which  are  particularly  concerned  with 
the  issues  with  which  that  conference  will  deal  will 
be  expected  to  attend  such  a  conference.  What 
we  decide  at  this  time  about  participation  in  the 
Korean  conference  does  not  in  any  way  determine 
who  would  participate  in  subsequent  discussions 
and  conferences. 

In  another  resolution  [U.N.  doc.  A/L.154/Rev. 
1],  which  we  hope  will  be  passed  as  a  fitting  climax 
to  this  resumed  session,  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
bravery  of  our  young  men,  we  honor  those  who 
died,  and  we  express  satisfaction  that  this  first 
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attempt  in  human  history  to  repel  aggression  by 
collective  military  security  under  the  auspices  of 
a  worldwide  international  organization  has  been 

SUCCGSSIlII. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  happened  recently  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  the  United  Nations  is  not 
a  word  but  a  force.  Let  us  here  today  set  an 
example  of  wisdom,  of  energy,  and  of  efficacy  to 
the  world  which  is  watching  us  to  see  whether  we, 
the  representatives  of  our  respective  countries, 
can  act  in  our  sphere  with  as  much  distinction  as 
did  our  men  in  the  mountains  and  rice  paddies  of 

Mr.  President,  we,  each  of  us  here,  do  the  best 
we  can  to  speak  for  our  respective  countries.  It 
is  my  special  privilege  to  represent  here  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  that  capacity,  I  wish  to 
convey  to  you  the  thought  that  for  us  the  tragedy 
of  Korea  is  an  American  tragedy.  In  this  Korean 
war  we  have  not  depended  on  volunteers  but  have 
drafted  our  young  men  and  ordered  out  our  re- 
serves. It  has  been  for  us  a  major  effort  and  a 
major  heartache.  We  have  had  close  to  150,000 
casualties  of  which  25,000  are  deaths,  and  these 
are  distributed  throughout  the  country  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

We  think  today  of  those  who  have  served  m  the 
Korean  war  and  have  come  home,  many  of  them 
shattered  in  health.  We  think  of  those  who  are 
there  now  standing  watch  on  the  ramparts  of  free- 
dom. We  think,  above  all,  of  the  homes  in  Amer- 
ica from  which  a  son,  or  a  brother,  or  a  husband 
has  gone  and  who  will  never  return.  These  are 
our  thoughts  at  this  historic  moment.  It  is  to  be 
worthy  of  this  sacrifice  that  we  will  devote  our 
efforts. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  August  18 

I  think  it  might  be  appropriate  for  me  to  just 
take  2  minutes  concerning  the  matter  of  partici- 
pation of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  proposed  politi- 
cal conference.  The  United  States  is  perfectly 
prepared  to  have  them  there.  Our  attitude  on  this 
has  been  consistent  and  is  very  well  known. 

The  Soviet  Union  cannot  of  course  in  our  view 
participate  in  the  conference  on  the  side  of  those 
nations  who  contributed  forces  to  the  U.N.  action ; 
neither  can  it  take  part  in  the  conference  as  a 
neutral.  Article  60  of  the  armistice  agreement 
does  not  contemplate  the  inclusion  of  any  neutral, 
and  if  we  were  to  have  any  neutrals,  certainly  the 
Soviet  Union  could  not  qualify  as  a  neutral. 

I  appreciated  very  much  the  reference  of  the 
distinguished  representative  of  New  Zealand  to 
the  speech  which  I  made  here  last  February  25.1 
In  that  speech  I  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  supporting  and  contributing  to  the  aggression 
in  Korea  in  10  specific  ways,  and  the  representative 
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1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  9,  1953,  p.  382. 
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of  the  Soviet  Union  a  few  days  later  admitted  most 
of  those  facts.2 

The  matter  of  who  participates  on  the  other  side 
is  basically  one  for  the  other  side  to  determine,  but 
I  did  want  to  set  down  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  have  the  Soviet  Union  there, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  should  bear 
her  share  of  responsibility  and  accountability  for 
peace. 

STATEMENT  OF  AUGUST  19 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  August  19 

I  will  only  speak  for  a  few  moments.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  distinguished  rep- 
resentative of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  his — shall  I  say — protege,  General  Nam  II  of 
North  Korea,  who  insisted  on  paragraph  60  of  the 
armistice  agreement.  And,  as  the  eminent  delegate 
of  Australia  said  yesterday,  General  Nam  II  quite 
specifically  said  that  the  conference  should  consist 
of  North  Korea  and  the  Chinese  Communist  vol- 
unteers on  the  one  hand,  and  the  governments  plac- 
ing forces  under  the  U.N.  Command  on  the  other. 
I  shall  not  suggest  that  the  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  General  Nam  II  should  get  to- 
gether and  agree  on  their  story. 

Of  course,  if  we  are  to  talk  of  neighbors  partici- 
pating just  because  they  are  neighbors,  perhaps  we 
should  not  overlook  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment— to  say  nothing  of  Japan.  But  the  text 
of  article  60  as  originally  drafted  and  suggested 
by  the  Communist  side  at  Panmunjom  and  as  ac- 
cepted by  the  U.N.  Command  with  some  reluc- 
tance, does  not  talk  of  neighbors,  as  pleasant  as  it 
might  be  to  meet  with  neighbors.  General  Nam  II, 
presumably  with  the  authorization  of  Moscow  and 
Peiping,  wanted  the  conference  limited  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  governments  of  both  sides.  The 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  defines  the 
words  "governments  concerned,"  which  is  in  para- 
graph 60  and  with  which  you  are  all  familiar — 
he  apparently  defines  that  as  including  everybody. 
He  does  not  say  how  he  construes  it,  but  that  is 
the  inference.  If  he  thinks  that  the  forthcoming 
meeting  of  the  political  conference  should  be  an- 
other political  committee  such  as  we  have  here  this 
afternoon  consisting  of  60  nations,  why  doesn't 
he  say  so  ? 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  this  political  committee. 
I  think  it  is  a  great  institution.  It  serves  a  won- 
derful purpose  in  the  world  for  the  development 
of  world  opinion — for  inspiring  the  confidence  of 
the  world.  This  committee  has  a  tremendous  part 
to  play,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  a  political  com- 
mittee of  60  nations  is  the  way  to  solve  the  specific 
tragedy  in  Korea. 

Then  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union 
referred  to  speeches  which  the  delegate  of  New 
Zealand  and  I  made  yesterday.    Well,  I  would  just 


like  to  recall  that  during  the  month  of  June  of  this 
year,  U.N.  airmen  shot  down  75  Mig  planes  in 
Korea.  Nobody  denies  that.  Up  to  now  there 
has  been  little  doubt  that  these  planes  were  sup- 
plied by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  believe  also  that 
the  excellent  heavy  guns  which  are  so  highly 
praised  by  our  military  experts  and  which  have 
been  used  by  the  aggressors,  and  were  all  supplied 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  is  something  to  think  about 
in  the  light  of  his  protestations  today  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  nothing  but 
peaceful  in  the  Korean  war. 

The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  further 
said  that  the  remarks  which  I  made  last  January 
[February]  were  refuted  by  a  committee  of  news- 
papermen in  1950.  Well,  nobody  has  more  respect 
for  the  press  than  I  have,  having  been  one  myself 
for  a  long  time.  I  hope  they  will  not  be  too  hard 
on  me  for  questioning  their  capacity  for  passing 
final  judgment  on  whether  or  not  certain  types 
of  military  equipment  existed  in  the  Korean  war. 
But  even  assuming  that  they  have  that  kind  of 
technical  competence,  they  could  not  in  1950  dis- 
prove the  assertions  made  in  January  [February'] 
because  those  assertions  related  to  articles  of  mili- 
tary equipment  which  had  been  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  Communist  forces  early  in  1953 
and  1952.  Those  included  MIG-I5s,  IL-28s,  and 
other  types  of  jet  aircraft. 

Let  me  say  also  that  Secretary  Dulles  has  con- 
cluded no  secret  agreement  with  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  I  was  present  at  most  of 
the  meetings  which  took  place  in  Seoul  10  days 
ago.  Everything  that  he  agreed  to  has  been 
printed  in  the  newspapers.  And  there  is  utterly 
no  inconsistency  between  the  removal  of  all  troops 
from  Korea  and  our  determination  to  protect  the 
little  Republic  of  Korea  from  future  aggression. 
All  the  troops  can  be  removed  and  we  can  still 
undertake  to  help  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  the 
event  of  further  aggression.  There  is  no  incon- 
sistency there,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Soviet  Union  knows  that  there  is  no 
inconsistency. 

I  would  just  like  to  conclude  by  discussing  this 
resolution  which  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  introduced.3  You  will  notice  that  it  is  not 
a  very  democratic  resolution.  It  sets  up  two 
classes  of  nations — those  who  will  ride  in  the  first- 


1  Hid.,  Mar.  16, 1953,  p.  420. 


3  The  Soviet  draft  (U.N.  doe.  A/C.1/L.48)  reads: 

"The  General  Assembly, 

"Deeming  it  necessary  to  ensure  the  most  favourable 
conditions  for  the  successful  work  of  the  political  con- 
ference, 

"Recommends  that  a  political  conference  on  Korea 
should  be  convened  consisting  of  the  following  members : 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic,  India,  Poland.  Sweden.  Burma, 
the  People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Korea  and  South 
Korea.  It  is  understood  that  the  decisions  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  deemed  to  have  been  adopted  if  they  hnve 
the  consent  of  the  parties  which  have  signed  the  Armistice 
Agreement." 
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ass  compartment  and  those  who  will  ride  in  the 
cond-class  compartment.  In  the  first  class  are 
te  "Chinese  People's  Volunteers" — I  put  that  in 
10tes— the  "Chinese  People's  Volunteers"  shall, 
i  accordance  with  the  last  sentence  of  this  resolu- 
on,  have  the  final  say  as  to  whether  the  agreement 
)es  into  effect  or  not.  They  will  be  in  the  first- 
ass  compartment.  In  the  second-class  compart- 
ent  will  ride  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
:  Korea,  because,  under  the  terms  of  this  resolu- 
on,  they  will  be  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  de- 
sions  of  this  conference  without  their  vote  or 
msent. 

This  seems  to  me  a  rather  callous  injustice  to  a 
3ople  which  has  fought  so  gallantly  for  its  na- 
onal  existence.  Under  the  Soviet  proposal  those 
ho  did  the  fighting  apparently  ought  to  be  for- 
atten.     Apparently  those  who — to  paraphrase 

statement  by  the  late  Will  Rogers,  who  was  a 
ell-known  American  humorist — apparently 
lose  who  win  the  war  on  the  battlefield  are,  in 
le  Soviet  proposal,  to  lose  the  peace  at  the 
olitical  conference.  But  the  "Chinese  People's 
olunteers"  are  going  to  be  a  major  factor. 

Then  the  resolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
udes the  following  countries  whose  young  men 
id  down  their  lives  to  repel  aggression.  It 
scludes  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Colombia, 
Ithiopia,  Greece,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New 
ealand,  Philippines,  Thailand,  Turkey,  and  the 
Fnion  of  South  Africa.  They  are  not  going  to 
e  in  at  all.  The  fact  that  they  sent  some  of  the 
ream  of  their  young  manhood  to  fight  for 
reedom— to  die  in  the  defense  of  a  helpless  people 
gainst  aggression  in  the  mountains  and  rice 
addies  of  Korea — they  don't  even  get  a  third-class 
cket  on  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  train.  His  resolution 
iscriminates,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  against  nations 
'ho  took  part  on  either  side  of  the  Korean  war. 
t  discriminates  even  between  members  of  the 
reutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission.  It 
ikes  some  of  them  and  not  others;  he  even  dis- 
riminates  between  his  own  satellites — Poland  but 
ot  Czechoslovakia.  [It  takes]  Sweden  but  not 
iwitzerland. 

No,  Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  discrimina- 
ory.    It  is  calculated  to  lead  to  disorder  and  not 

settlement  of  the  Korean  problem. 

•RAFT  RESOLUTION  ON  IMPLEMENTATION 
IF  ARMISTICE  AGREEMENT  * 

f.N.  doc.  A/L.  151/Rev.  1 
►ated  Aug.  17,  1953 

The  General  Assembly 

1.  Notes  with  approval  the  Armistice  Agreement  con- 
luded  in  Korea  on  27  July  1953,  the  fact  that  the  fighting 
las  ceased,  and  that  a  major  step  has  thus  been  taken 
owards  the  full  restoration  of  international  peace  and 
ecurity  in  the  area  ; 


*  Cosponsored  by  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Colombia, 
Sthiopia,  France,  Greece,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Philippines,  Thailand,  Turkey,  U.K.,  and  U.S. 


2.  Reaffirms  that  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations 
remain  the  achievement  by  peaceful  means  of  a  unified, 
independent  and  democratic  Korea  under  a  representative 
form  of  government  and  the  full  restoration  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  the  area ; 

3.  Notes  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  Armi- 
stice Agreement  that  "In  order  to  insure  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Korean  question,  the  military  Com- 
manders of  both  sides  hereby  recommend  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  countries  concerned  on  both  sides,  that, 
within  three  (3)  months  after  the  Armistice  Agreement 
is  signed  and  becomes  effective,  a  political  conference  of 
a  higher  level  of  both  sides  be  held  by  representatives 
appointed  respectively  to  settle  through  negotiation  the 
questions  of  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Korea,  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  question, 
etc." ; 

4.  Welcomes  the  holding  of  such  a  conference ; 

5.  Recommends  that : 

(a)  The  side  contributing  armed  forces  under  the  Uni- 
fied Command  in  Korea  shall  have  as  participants  in  the 
conference  those  among  the  Member  States  contributing 
armed  forces  which  desire  to  be  represented,  together 
with  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  participating  Govern- 
ments shall  act  independently  at  the  conference  with  full 
freedom  of  action  and  shall  be  bound  only  by  decisions  or 
agreements  to  which  they  adhere ; 

(b)  The  United  States  Government,  after  consultation 
with  the  other  participating  countries  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (a)  above,  shall  arrange  with  the  other  side  for 
the  political  conference  to  be  held  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  not  later  than  28  October,  1953,  at  a  place  and  on  a 
date  satisfactory  to  both  sides ; 

(c)  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall, 
if  this  is  agreeable  to  both  sides,  provide  the  political 
conference  with  such  services  and  facilities  as  may  be 
feasible ; 

(d)  The  Member  States  participating  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (a)  shall  inform  the  United  Nations  when  agree- 
ment is  reached  at  the  conference  and  keep  the  United 
Nations  informed  at  other  appropriate  times; 

6.  Reaffirms  its  intention  to  carry  out  its  programme 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea,  and  appeals  to  all 
Member  Governments  to  contribute  to  this  task. 


DRAFT  RESOLUTION  ON  KOREAN  ARMISTICE' 


U.N.  doc.  A/L.  154/Rev.  1 
Dated  AHg.  17,  1953 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  the  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  of 
25  June,  27  June,  and  7  July  1950,  and  the  resolutions  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  7  October  1950, 1  December  1950, 
1  February  1951,  18  May  1951,  and  3  December  1952, 

Having  received  the  report  of  the  Unified  Command 
dated  7  August  1953, 

Noting  with  profound  satisfaction  that  fighting  has 
now  ceased  in  Korea  on  the  basis  of  an  honourable 
armistice, 

( i )  Salutes  the  heroic  soldiers  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  of  all  those  countries  which  sent  armed  forces  to  her 
assistance; 

(ii)  Pays  tribute  to  all  those  who  died  in  resisting 
aggression  and  thus  in  upholding  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  peace ; 

(iii)  Expresses  its  satisfaction  that  the  first  efforts 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  to  repel  armed 
aggression  by  collective  military  measures  has  been  suc- 
cessful, and  expresses  its  firm  conviction  that  this  proof 
of  the  effectiveness  of  collective  security  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  will  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security. 

s  Cosponsored  by  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Colombia, 
Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Philippines,  Thailand,  Turkey,  U.K.,  and  U.S. 
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The  United  Nations  Children's  Fund:  Symbol  of 
Free  World  Cooperation 


~by  Martha  M.  Eliot 


The  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil at  its  16th  session  voted  unanimously  on  July 
20  to  continue  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund,  dropping  the  words  "International"  and 
"Emergency"  from  its  title  but  retaining  the  sym- 
bol Unicef.  The  question  of  the  fund's  future 
will  finally  be  determined  by  the  General  As- 
sembly this  fall. 

The  Children's  Fund  began  7  years  ago  as  an 
emergency  program  to  alleviate  the  deprivations 
of  children  in  war-devastated  Europe.  Its  man- 
date was  extended  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
December  1950  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  estimated  500  million  children  in  the  under- 
developed countries  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
perience and  assistance  of  the  fund.  Since  De- 
cember 1950  Unicef  has  been  providing  a  tre- 
mendous impetus  to  national  efforts  to  develop 
permanent  maternal  and  child  care  services,  in 
the  form  of  necessary  imported  equipment  and 
supplies  along  with  technical  guidance  provided 
largely  by  the  experts  from  the  specialized  agen- 
cies, particularly  Who  and  Fao.  It  is  bringing 
practical  benefits  of  real  significance  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children  subject  to  constant  ex- 
posure to  crippling  diseases  and  malnutrition,  and 
it  is  laying  the  foundation  for  permanent  national 
programs  to  provide  similar  protection  to  children 
of  future  generations. 

The  unanimous  vote  of  the  Council  is  a  strong 
recommendation  to  the  General  Assembly  once 
again  to  extend  the  mandate  of  Unicef  to  continue 
its  constructive  efforts.  It  expresses  the  under- 
lying aim  of  the  free  world  to  help  insure  that 
these  future  citizens  will  have  the  initiative  and 
enterprise  to  respond  to  the  challenge  of  free  so- 
ciety rather  than  succumb  to  the  seductive  pater- 
nalistic overtures  of  totalitarianism.  This  unani- 
mous vote  demonstrates  once  more  that  Unicef, 
touching  as  it  does  directly  on  the  lives  of  people 
down  to  the  village  level,  making  them  aware  of 
what  modern  technical  knowledge  and  skills  can 
do  for  them,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  symbols 
of  international  cooperation  for  the  common  good. 
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Supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  governments  and  private  individuals,  this 
international  cooperative  effort  for  children  is  not 
a  giveaway  program.  Operating  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-help,  it  requires  recipient  govern- 
ments to  match  Unicef  assistance  with  expendi- 
tures from  local  resources,  to  assume  administra- 
tive responsibility  for  programs,  and  to  prepare 
to  continue  and  extend  child-care  services  aftei 
the  initial  period  of  international  aid  ends.  Manj 
of  the  recipient  governments  not  only  belong  tc 
and  support  the  organization,  but  in  1952  actually 
contributed  18  percent  of  the  funds  in  the  central 
account  and  duly  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  thej 
are  aiding  other  countries.  Basically  a  supplj 
operation,  with  technical  programs  administerec 
by  experts  from  the  specialized  agencies,  Unicei 
gears  its  efforts  largely  to  the  type  of  program  a 
country  is  prepared  and  able  to  carry  on  with  its 
own  resources  plus  some  further  provision  of  supJ 
plies  or  equipment  from  other  countries. 

The  United  States  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
founding  of  the  Children's  Fund  and  has  given  il 
strong  support  and  leadership  during  its  7  years 
of  operation.  At  this  past  session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  the  U.S.  delegation 
supported  continuation  of  Unicef  with  the  under-! 
standing  that  since  contributions  to  Unicef  arts 
considered  in  the  context  of  the  whole  U.S.  f  oreignj 
aid  program,  this  support  could  not  be  taken  asj 
a  definite  commitment  to  future  financial  contribui 
tions.  In  favoring  the  continuation  of  the  fundi 
the  U.S.  delegation  also  supported  some  adminis^ 
trative  rearrangements  for  the  purpose  of  insurJ 
ing  the  fullest  coordination  of  Unicef's  activities 
with  those  of  other  U.N.  organizations.  The  re-i 
arrangements  call  for  a  periodic  review  of  the  wort 
of  Unicef  by  the  Council,  and  for  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for,  and  to  report  on,  the  coordination  oi 
Unicef's  programs  with  those  of  the  specialized 
agencies  and  U.N.  technical  assistance. 

To  date  the  United  States  has  contributed 
$87,416,667  to  Unicef.     Congress  has  recently  ap- 
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SHIFT  IN  UN1CEF  AID  TO  LONG-RANGE  PROJECTS 
Per  cent  Distribution  of  UNICEF  Assistance  by  Type  of  Program 
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*  Approximately  half  was  in  connection  with  the  Palestine  Refugee  Program. 
No  further  allocations  are  to  be  made  by  UNICEF  for  this  program,  except 
with  certain  contributions  in  kind. 


propriated  $9,814,333  for  contributions  to  inter- 
national children's  welfare  work  during  fiscal  year 
1954. 


Current  U.S.  Position  in  Contrast  with  1950 

The  U.S.  support  of  the  continuation  of 
Unicef  is  in  contrast  with  our  situation  in  the 
Fifth  General  Assembly  when  the  mandate  of 
Unicef  was  last  extended  in  December  1950.  At 
that  time  the  United  States  abstained  on  the 
ground  that  greater  integration  within  the  United 
Nations  was  desirable.  The  resolution  finally 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  December  1950 
(Resolution  417  (V))  incorporated  many  of  the 
points  made  in  discussion  by  the  U.S.  delegation. 
It  shifted  the  emphasis  of  Unicef  activity  from 
emergency  aid  to  long-range  programs  in  under- 
developed countries ;  it  provided  for  greater  inte- 
gration of  Unicef  programs  with  those  of  the  spe- 
cialized agencies ;  and  to  some  extent  it  integrated 
Unicef  with  the  U.N.  structure  by  making  the 
members  of  the  Social  Commission  the  core  of  the 
Unicef  Executive  Board.  During  the  interven- 
ing years  action  by  the  Executive  Board  has  put 
the  major  provisions  of  this  resolution  into 
practice. 

Unicef  was  established  by  the  General  Assem- 
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bly  in  December  1946  (Resolution  57  (I) ).  Dur- 
ing its  first  several  years  the  fund's  resources  were 
devoted  largely  to  meeting  the  emergency  needs 
of  children  in  war-devastated  Europe  for  food  and 
clothing.  In  1948  the  fund  also  began  providing 
supplementary  emergency  relief  for  Palestine  ref- 
ugee mothers  and  children.  At  the  same  time  a 
start  was  made  in  aiding  programs  of  long-range 
value  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  By 
the  end  of  1950,  Unicef  had  provided  approxi- 
mately $113,425,000  for  aid  to  children.  Of  this 
amount,  approximately  76  percent  went  to  Europe, 
10  percent  each  to  Asia  and  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean area,  and  3  percent  to  Latin  America.  Sev- 
enty-eight percent  of  this  amount  was  allocated 
for  emergency  relief. 

The  shift  in  program  emphasis  that  resulted 
from  the  General  Assembly  action  in  December 
1950  is  reflected  in  the  distribution  of  the  $29,360,- 
000  of  aid  allocated  from  1951  through  March 
1953.  Of  this  amount,  88.4  percent  went  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  area,  and  Latin  America. 
Aid  for  long-range  programs  accounted  for  68 
percent  of  this  amount.  Emergency  relief  ac- 
counted for  32  percent  of  this  amount,  but  half  of 
this  was  a  consequence  of  the  Palestine  refugee 
problem,  a  type  of  aid  which  Unicef  discontinued 
in  1952. 
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Principles  of  Operation 

Unicef  assistance  is  provided  on  the  basis  not 
of  the  total  needs  of  children  in  a  country  but 
rather  on  the  requirements  for  which  interna- 
tional assistance  in  supplies  and  equipment  is  ap- 
propriate and  can  be  effectively  used.  This  means 
that  a  country  requesting  Unicef  assistance  must 
have  a  serious  child- welfare  problem,  have  detailed 
plans  for  national  efforts  to  meet  the  problem,  and 
show  the  necessity  for  some  imported  supplies  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  country's  program. 

The  actual  administration  of  the  operations  of 
the  Unicef  aid  program,  including  technical  plan- 
ning and  direction,  remains  the  responsibility  of 
the  governments  of  assisted  countries.  Unicef 
supplies  are  made  available  on  the  basis  of  plans  of 
operation  drawn  up  by  the  recipient  government, 
with  the  technical  advice  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies, especially  Who  and  Fao,  and  approved  by  the 
fund,  which  set  forth  in  detail  how  these  supplies 
are  to  be  used  as  part  of  a  developing  permanent 
child-care  program.  All  health  programs  are  ap- 
proved by  Who  prior  to  submittal  by  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  Unicef  to  the  fund's  Executive 
Board  for  approval.  This  technical  approval  by 
Who  is  in  accordance  with  policies  for  Unicef's 
health  programs  established  by  Who  and  Unicef 
through  the  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Policy 
which  was  set  up  in  1948  by  the  two  organizations 
to  provide  for  effective  coordination  of  their  work 
in  the  health  field  and  to  insure  acceptance  of  the 


principle  that  basic  responsibility  for  the  coor- 
dination of  international  health  services  should 
rest  with  Who  as  provided  in  its  constitution. 

In  order  to  insure  long-range  value,  the  Board 
favors  aid  for  programs  which  give  results  on  the 
basis  of  low  per  capita  costs,  which  are  within  the 
capabilities  of  the  receiving  countries  to  continue 
after  the  initial  period  of  international  aid,  and 
which  set  local  organizational  patterns  capable 
of  being  duplicated  and  extended  elsewhere  in  the 
country. 

The  plan  of  operation  always  requires  substan- 
tial expenditure  from  recipient-country  resources 
(local  personnel,  facilities,  supplies  and  services), 
in  addition  to  the  aid  given  by  Unicef.  In  some 
programs  the  local  matching  during  the  period  of 
Unicef  aid  is  greater  than  that  provided  by 
Unicef.  Contributions  to  the  central  account  of 
$122,161,095  as  of  the  time  of  the  last  U.S.  con- 
tribution in  December  1952,  were  "matched"  by 
expenditures  from  recipient-country  resources  by 
an  amount  of  $206,255,730. 

Types  of  Programs 

Under  its  current  terms  of  reference  Unicef 
provides  aid  for  five  major  types  of  programs: 
(1)  assistance  to  maternal-  and  child- welfare  serv- 
ices through  equipment  and  supplies  for  child- 
health  centers,  clinics,  laboratories,  children's  hos- 
pitals,   and    training    centers;     (2)     insecticide, 
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The  Proof  of  Man's  Love  for  Children 

by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Heffelfinger1 

At  this  stage  in  the  work  of  the  Council  we  are 
concerned  with  one  of  the  most  constructive  phases 
of  the  program  of  the  United  Nations— that  affect- 
in"  our  children,  the  citizens  of  tomorrow.  Man's 
love  for  children  is  universal.  It  is  through  children 
that  man,  with  his  understanding  of  the  past,  can 
aspire  to  his  ideals  in  the  future.  His  greatest  con- 
cern is  that  his  children  shall  have  the  things  which 
may  have  been  denied  to  him.  His  very  tight  for 
liberty  is  in  order  that  his  children  can  be  free  men 
and  women.  . 

However,  none  of  the  ideals  for  which  man  strug- 
gles can  be  realized  unless  the  children  of  the 
world  can  be  brought  up  strong  in  body  and  in  spirit. 
The  work  which  the  United  Nations  is  doing  to 
further  human  understanding  through  education 
and  in  its  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  is 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the  citizens  of 
tomorrow  will  have  the  strength  to  take  up  where 
we  leave  off.  That  is  why  the  well-being  of  those 
children  is  of  paramount  importance  because  health, 
welfare,  and  education  go  hand  in  hand. 

I  cannot  tell  you  of  the  despair  I  felt  in  1947  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  on  seeing 
the  children  of  those  countries.  I  saw  a  group  of 
blind  children  roaming  the  streets  looking  for  food 
for  their  little  bodies,  already  devastated  by  rickets. 
However,  I  think  that  the  thing  that  really  struck 
at  my  heart  was  the  absence  of  happy,  smiling  chil- 
dren such  as  yours  and  mine.  They  were  hungry 
and  sick  and  their  old,  pinched,  little  faces  showed 
that  they  had  inherited  the  despair  and  the  heavy 
hearts  of  their  elders. 

In  1949,  because  of  Unicef,  the  picture  in  Ger- 
many and  Czechoslovakia  had  improved.  Later  in 
India  I  saw  the  invaluable  training  and  services 
being  given  at  maternal-  and  child-welfare  centers 
through  Unicef.  In  the  camps  of  Lebanon  and  Jor- 
dan I  learned  of  the  control  of  malaria  and  tuber- 
culosis through  Unicef  and  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. Unicef  to  these  people  had  become 
the  symbol  of  man's  true  interest  in  man. 

I  have  found  from  my  close  association  with  peo- 
ple of  all  groups  and  political  faiths  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  true  generosity  of  heart  in  all 
things  affecting  not  only  their  children  but  all  chil- 
dren—the children  of  the  world.  To  us  they  repre- 
sent our  abiding  faith  in  the  future  because  they 
are  unprejudiced  by  the  hatreds  of  the  past,  and 
they  represent  the  solid  ground  on  which  to  build 
lasting  peace. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  this  Council 
that  the  U.S.  delegation  favors  the  continuation  of 
Unicef  with  certain  changes  in  administrative  ar- 
rangements. I  am  sure  all  of  you  understand  that 
this  declaration  of  U.S.  support  for  the  continua- 
tion of  Unicef  does  not  mean  a  commitment  of 
future  financial  contributions.  The  matter  of  U.S. 
governmental  contributions  to  Unicef  is  a  part  of 
the  regular  budgetary  process  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Any  such  contributions  will  depend  upon 
authorization  by  and  appropriation  of  funds  in  sup- 
port of  such  authorization  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


1  Partial  text  of  a  statement  on  Unicef  made  by  Mrs. 
Heffelfinger,  who  served  as  an  adviser  with  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  16th  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  The  statement  was  made  before  the  Council  at 
Geneva  on  July  20,  and  was  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date  by  the  U.S.  delegation. 


penicillin,  vaccines,  transport,  and  sprayers  for 
control  of  communicable  diseases  largely  affecting 
children;  (3)  dried  skim  milk,  fats,  fish,  fish  liver 
oil,  and  some  meat  for  long-range  supplementary 
child  feeding;  (4)  equipment  for  milk  drying  and 
milk  pasteurization  plants  to  assure  better  use  of 
locally  available  milk  for  children ;  (5)  emergency 
relief  action  in  the  case  of  earthquakes,  droughts, 
or  famine  in  the  form  of  food,  clothing,  blankets, 
and  medical  supplies.  Currently  Unicef  is  dis- 
tributing its  aid  among  these  programs  as  follows : 
Maternal-  and  child-welfare  services  and  training, 
37.8  percent ;  mass  health  campaigns,  28  percent ; 
long-range  supplementary  feeding,  12.2  percent; 
milk  conservation  projects,  9  percent;  aid  in  emer- 
gencies, 15.2  percent. 

An  idea  of  the  number  of  beneficiaries  reached 
by  UNiCEF-aided  programs  in  1952  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  following  statistics :  13.5  million 
were  tested  for  tuberculosis  and  5  million  vac- 
cinated in  19  countries ;  5.1  million  were  examined 
against  yaws,  bejel,  and  prenatal  syphilis,  and  1.3 
million  were  treated  in  7  countries;  8.3  million 
were  protected  against  malaria  and  other  insect- 
borne  diseases  in  15  countries;  126,000  children 
were  immunized  against  diphtheria  and  whoop- 
ing cough  in  5  countries.     Some  11,500,000  chil- 
dren and  mothers  have  benefited  from  Unicef 
milk  and  other  foods  for  various  periods  since 
the  inception  of  the  fund.    Aid  has  been  approved 
for  over  4,200  maternal-  and  child-welfare  centers. 
Much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Children's 
Fund  in  the  past.    When  projects  now  under  way 
are  completed,  approximately  60  million  children 
will  have  been  reached  by  Unicef  in  69  countries 
and  territories.     Many  governments,  stimulated 
by  Unicef  aid,  are  initiating  or  expanding  child- 
welfare  programs  of  their  own.     Further  assist- 
ance must  be  given  these  governments  if  initial 
efforts  are  to  culminate  in  the  development  of  ef- 
fective permanent  programs  which  can  be  carried 
on  without  outside  aid.  .  The  Executive  Board 
of  Unicef  met  in  March  of  this  year  and  allocated 
$5,349,000  entirely  from  funds  paid  into  the  cen- 
tral account  from  sources  other  than  the  United 
States.     This  left  an  unallocated  balance  of  only 
$2,600.     Since  that  time  contributions  from  other 
governments  and  funds  from  other  sources  have 
'increased  the  amount  available  for  future  alloca- 
tions to  $1,800,000. 

The  Executive  Board  will  meet  again  this  Sep- 
tember to  allocate  funds  for  the  balance  of  its 
1953  program.  A  new  U.S.  contribution  of 
$9,814,333  will  insure  that  the  scope  and  adequacy 
of  the  Unicef  program  will  be  raised  to  an  ef- 
fective level. 


President  Supports  Children's  Fund 

President  Eisenhower  expressed  his  support  of 
the  Children's  Fund  in  a  letter  on  the  Foreign 
Aid  Program  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
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Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  July  22, 
1953.1  In  this  letter  he  says  .  .  .  I  place  great 
value  on  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Inter- 
national Children's  Emergency  Fund,  with  its 
cooperative  approach  by  many  nations  in 
the  interest  of  children  of  many  areas  of  the 
world  .  .  .". 

The  Children's  Fund  is  an  important  and  in- 
tegral part  of  our  foreign-aid  program.  The 
economic  progress  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
we  are  aiding  cannot  proceed  rapidly  if  these 
countries  are  not  assisted  in  developing  a  strong 
and  productive  citizenry.  As  an  overseas  invest- 
ment it  is  one  of  our  most  productive  instruments 
for  the  creation  of  good  will  for  the  United  States 
at  a  minimum  cost. 

•  Dr.  Eliot,  author  of  the  above  article,  is  chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  serves  as  U.S.  repre- 
sentative on  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund. 


U.  S.  Delegations  to  International 
Conferences 


Congress  on  Tropical  Medicine  and  Malaria 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August  21 
(press  release  451)  that  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Fifth 
International  Congress  on  Tropical  Medicine  and  Malaria 
which  convened  at  Istanbul,  Turkey,  on  August  28 
includes : 

James  J.  Sapero,  Captain  (MC)  USN,  Preventive  Medi- 
cine Division,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  Cliairman 

Frederick  J.  Brady,  M.D.,  International  Health  Repre- 
sentative, Division  of  International  Health,  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Lowell  T.  Coggeshall,  M.D.,  Consultant,  Research  and 
Development  Board 

Alton  R.  Higgins,  Captain  (MC)  USN,  Navy  Medical  Re- 
search Unit,  Cairo,  Egypt 

Walter  H.  Moursund,  Jr.,  Colonel,  (MC)  USA,  Assistant 
Army  Attache^  American  Embassy,  London,  England 

Harry  H.  Stage,  Assistant  Leader,  Division  of  Insects 
Affecting  Man  and  Animals,  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Willard  H.  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Chief,  Division  of  Zoology, 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  Public  Health  Service, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

At  the  Fourth  International  Congresses  on  Tropical 
Medicine  and  Malaria,  held  at  Washington,  D.C.,  May  10- 
18,  1948,  it  was  agreed  that  the  International  Congress 
of  Medicine  and  the  International  Congress  of  Malaria 
should  be  permanently  merged  to  form  the  International 
Congress  on  Tropical  Medicine  and  Malaria. 


Cinematographic  Exhibitions 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August  11 
(press  release  430)  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  be 
represented  by  Nathan  D.  Golden,  Director  of  the  Motion 
Picture,  Scientific,  and  Photographic  Products  Division, 
Department  of  Commerce,  at  the  14th  International  Ex- 
hibition of  Cinematographic  Art,  which  is  being  held  at 
Venice,  Italy,  from  August  11  to  September  4,  1953,  to- 
gether with  the  4th  International  Exhibition  of  Docu- 
mentary and  Short-Length  Films,  and  the  5th  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  Films  for  Children.  Joseph  D. 
Ravotto,  Regional  Motion  Picture  Adviser,  U.S.  Regional 
Office,  Paris,  and  Nils  Nilson,  Films  Branch,  U.S.  Regional 
Office,  Paris,  will  serve  as  advisers  to  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive. 

This  series  of  annual  exhibitions,  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Biennale  of  Venice  and  sponsored  by  the 
Italian  Government,  is  designed  to  give  public  acknowl- 
edgment to  those  films  which  testify  to  a  genuine  effort 
toward  progress  in  cinematography  as  a  means  of  artistic 
expression  and  of  spreading  knowledge,  culture,  and 
civilization  throughout  the  world.  The  United  States 
has  participated  in  each  of  the  exhibitions  held  since 
1946. 

From  the  films  submitted  by  the  agencies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment which  produce  motion  pictures,  an  interdepart- 
mental committee  has  selected  10  films  on  various  sub- 
jects, including  documentary,  medical,  scientific,  and 
instructional  films  for  showing  at  Venice.  The  film-pro- 
ducing agencies  whose  motion  pictures  will  constitute  the 
U.S.  exhibit  are  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Defense 
(Navy),  and  State,  and  the  Veterans  Administration. 
A  special  committee  consisting  of  the  director  of  the  fes- 
tival and  six  other  persons  will  select  the  feature  films 
to  be  presented.  It  is  understood  that  the  motion-picture 
industry  of  the  United  States,  which  has  previously  par- 
ticipated in  several  such  competitions,  has  submitted  a 
number  of  films  for  possible  showing  at  Venice  this  year. 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  3, 1953,  p.  158. 
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Congress  of  Microbiology 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August  21  (press 
release  453)  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  be  represented 
at  the  Sixth  International  Congress  of  Microbiology,  which 
is  to  convene  at  Rome,  Italy,  on  September  6,  by  the 
following : 

Delegates 

R.  E.  Buchanan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Iowa 
State  College,  Chairman 

Stanley  F.  Carson,  Ph.D.,  Biology  Division,  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Harry  Eagle,  M.D.,  Chief,  Experimental  Therapeutics, 
Microbiology,  Microbiological  Institute,  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md. 

James  Reyniers,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Bacteriol- 
ogy, University  of  Notre  Dame 


Genetics  Congress 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August  21  (press 
release  450)  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  being  represented 
at  the  Ninth  International  Congress  of  Genetics  which 
opened  at  Bellagio,  Italy,  on  August  24,  by  the  following 
delegation : 

Delegates 

C.  P.  Oliver,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Professor  of  Zoology,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Ralph  E.  Cleland,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, Bloomington,  Ind. 

R.  Goldschmidt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  Emeritus, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Francis  Ryan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  R.  Singleton,  Sc.D.,  Biology  Department,  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory,  Upton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Don  Cameron  Warren,  Ph.D.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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Greek  Questions  in  the  Seventh  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly 

Part    II:    DETENTION    OF    MEMBERS    OF    THE    GREEK    ARMED    FORCES 

by  Harry  N.  Howard 


The  question  of  the  detention  of  members  of  the 
Greek  armed  forces  was  in  many  ways  similar  in 
character  to  that  of  the  Greek  children.  It  had 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  fifth  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  On  December  1,  1950, 
the  General  Assembly  approved  a  resolution  rec- 
ommending the  repatriation  of  members  of  the 
Greek  armed  forces,  detained  primarily  by  certain 
of  the  Soviet  satellites  since  the  period  1947-49.54a 
The  resolution  called  upon  the  states  concerned  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  implement  the  reso- 
lution, and  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Eed  Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
were  requested  to  establish  liaison  with  the  na- 
tional Red  Cross  organizations  in  the  harboring 
states  for  the  purpose  of  implementation. 

In  a  letter  of  September  23, 1952,  Alexis  Kyrou, 
the  representative  of  Greece,  requested  that  the 
question  of  the  noncompliance  of  the  harboring 
states  with  the  resolution  of  December  1,  1950,  be 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  seventh  session.55  An 
explanatory  memorandum  declared  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Yugoslavia,  the  states  which  had 
detained  members  of  the  Greek  armed  forces  had 
ignored  the  recommendations  of  the  resolution  and 
that  over  3,000  Greek  military  personnel  were  still 
forcibly  detained  in  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  Rumania,  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

The  General  Assembly,  on  October  16,  1952, 
decided  to  include  the  question  on  its  agenda,  and 
it  was  referred  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Commit- 
tee. However,  it  was  reallocated  to  Committee  I 
on  December  18,  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the 
seventh  session.56 

On  February  17,  1953,"  the  Secretary-General 

Editor's  Note.  For  part  I  of  this  article,  see  Bulletin 
of  Aug.  24,  1953,  p.  252. 

""General  Assembly  Resolution  382  A   (V). 

"U.N.  doc.  A/2204.  „      .   __ 

"  U  N.  docs.  A/PV.380,  p.  51 ;  A/FV.  382,  p.  73  j  A/PV. 
406,  pp.  417-419;  A/2329.  „.   10W 

"UN  doc  A/2365.  The  letter  was  dated  Apr.  24,  195Z. 
Also  included  in  this  document  were  other  statements 
bearing  on  the  problem. 
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circulated  a  statement  by  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
to  the  General  Assembly,  indicating  that  the 
problem  of  detained  Greek  military  personnel  had 
been  of  some  concern  to  the  Committee  since  1948. 
In  July  1951,  the  Committee  had  received  from 
the  Greek  Red  Cross  a  list  of  the  names  of  148 
members  of  the  Greek  armed  forces  who  were  de- 
tained in  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  Rumania,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Yugoslavia.  According  to  the  Greek  Red  Cross 58 
and  the  Greek  Government, 

the  operations  in  the  course  of  which  the  soldiers  in 
question  had  been  captured  could  on  no  pretext  be  de- 
scribed as  an  international  armed  conflict  or  even  as  a 
civil  war,  and  .  .  .  the  Geneva  Conventions  relating  to 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  could  therefore  not 
be  applied  in  that  particular  case.  The  Greek  Red  Cross 
also  pointed  out  that  the  States  to  which  the  captured 
members  of  the  Greek  armed  forces  had  been  handed  over 
were  not  at  war  with  Greece,  nor  had  they  officially  rec- 
ognized the  armed  movement  which  had  led  to  their 
capture.  According  to  the  Greek  Red  Cross,  the  prisoners 
were  therefore  being  detained  without  any  justification 
in  international  law. 

In  transmitting  the  lists  in  its  possession  to  the 
various  national  Red  Cross  societies  concerned, 
on  August  7,  1951,  the  International  Committee 
requested  help  in  returning  these  people  to  their 
homes  and  referred  to  the  efforts  which  it  had 
long  been  making  "to  reconstitute  scattered  fam- 
ilies." The  International  Committee  also  asked 
the  Red  Cross  organizations  of  the  states  concerned 
"to  give  similar  assistance  to  any  members  of  the 
Greek  armed  forces  who,  although  not  included 
in  the  lists  transmitted,"  might  be  in  the  country  in 
question  and  might  desire  assistance  in  returning 

58  See  also  the  similar  view  of  the  U.N.  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Balkans  in  its  report  to  the  fifth  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  (U.N.  doc.  A/1307  p.  23).  By 
Apr  1951  the  Greek  Red  Cross  estimated  that  some  J,y&u 
members  of  the  Greek  armed  forces  were  being  detained, 
only  146  of  whom  had  been  traced.  Yugoslavia  had  re- 
patriated 63  members  by  January  1,  1951.  See  the  report 
of  Unscob  (U.N.  doc.  A/1857,  p.  23). 
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to  Greece.  The  Committee  informed  the  Secre- 
tary-General that — 

with  the  exception  of  the  Yugoslav  Red  Cross,  which  took 
the  necessary  action  in  each  of  the  cases  referred  to  it, 
none  of  the  Red  Cross  societies  applied  to  answered  our 
communication.  In  the  case  of  Poland,  however,  the  ques- 
tion was  referred  to  in  greater  detail  in  connexion  with 
a  visit  by  a  delegation  of  the  International  Committee  to 
the  Polish  Red  Cross  in  September  1951;  the  latter  in- 
formed our  representatives  orally  that  so  far  as  it  knew 
none  of  the  persons  in  question  was  being  detained  against 
his  will  and  that  any  members  of  the  Greek  armed  forces 
who  might  be  in  Poland  could  therefore  return  home  if 
they  so  desired. 

Such  was  the  situation  so  far  as  the  International 
Committee  was  concerned,  and  it  was  prepared  to 
give  this  "important  problem"  all  "due  attention" 
and  to  inform  the  Secretary-General  of  any 
developments. 


Discussion  in  Committee  I 

Committee  I  considered  the  problem  of  the  de- 
tained Greek  military  personnel  in  three  sessions 
between  March  9  and  12,  1953.  The  delegations 
of  Denmark,  New  Zealand,  and  Peru  introduced 
a  proposal  reaffirming  the  resolution  of  December 
1,  1950,  "recommending  the  repatriation  of  all 
those  members  of  the  Greek  armed  forces  detained 
outside  Greece  who  express  the  wish  to  be  repatri- 
ated.' 59  It  expressed  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
appealed  to  the  Governments  concerned  to  con- 
form with  the  resolution  of  December  1,  1950,  re- 
quested the  President  to  consult  with  the  Govern- 
ments in  question  to  this  end  and  to  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  before  the  end  of  the  session 
and  invited  the  Secretary-General  "to  keep  this 
humanitarian  issue  under  constant  review  and 
notify  the  Member  States  of  important  develop- 
ments as  appropriate." 

With  the  single  exception  of  members  of  the 
Soviet  bloc,  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  members  of  Committee  I  to  contest  either  the 
terms  or  the  purpose  of  this  proposal.  Alexis 
Kyrou,  the  representative  of  Greece,  who  opened 
the  discussion  on  March  9,60  stressed  the  humani- 
tarian aspects  of  the  problem,  noting-  that  about 
3.000  men  were  involved  and  the  Greek  Army 
General  Staff  had  prepared  a  list  of  men  who  had 
been  traced  to  camps  in  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  the 
Soviet  Union.    These  men,  who  had  been  captured 

"  U.N.  docs.  A/C.1/L.23,  26,  29/Corr.  1.  The  Lebanese 
delegation  amended  par.  1  to  replace  the  words  "with 
the  generally  acknowledged  principles  of  International 
Law"  by  the  words  "with  General  Assembly  resolution 
oo2  A  ( V ) , ' 

60  U.N.  doc.  A/CVSR570,  p.  425-426.  On  Aug.  24  1948 
the  Tirana  radio  admitted  that  224  Greek  soldiers  cap- 
tured by  guerrillas  were  in  Albania,  and  Mr.  Kyrou  re- 
called that  in  1951  the  Hungarian  Red  Cross  had  indicated 
that  there  were  616  Greek  civilians  who  had  been  forcibly 
removed  from  Greece. 
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on  Greek  soil  and  taken  away  by  the  guerrillas 
could  not  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war  by  th< 
harboring  states.  Mr.  Kyrou  emphasized  that  th( 
resolution  of  December  1950— 

did  not  request  the  repatriation  of  the  detained  mer 
en  masse.  It  recommended  only  the  repatriation  of  thost 
expressing  a  desire  for  repatriation.  The  free  expression 
of  individual  choice  could  not  take  place  without  adequate 
guarantees,  and  the  International  Committee  of  the  Rec 
Cross  was  better  fitted  than  any  other  international  bodj 
to  assist  in  that  task. 

Victor  A.  Belaiinde,  of  Peru,  one  of  the  spon- 
sors, also  stressed  that  the  men  were  not  prisoners 
of  war,  but  suggested  that,  even  if  they  were,  they 
should  have  the  right  to  return  home  if  they  so 
desired.61 

Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworth,  who  spoke 
for  the  United  States,  declared : 62 

The  Cominform  countries  have  refused  all  cooperation 
with  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  which 
sought  to  ascertain  from  them  the  names  and  where- 
abouts of  the  Greek  military  personnel  within  their  ter- 
ritories. The  sole  exception  to  this  sorry  picture  is  the 
course  followed  by  Yugoslavia,  which  has  rendered  the 
necessary  cooperation  and  has  repatriated  to  Greece  a 
number  of  these  individuals.  The  central  point,  of  course, 
in  the  General  Assembly's  efforts  to  resolve  this  basically 
humanitarian  problem  is  that  those  among  the  Greek 
military  personnel  concerned  who  "express  the  wish  to 
be  repatriated"  should  be  freely  allowed  to  do  so.  No 
other  procedure  is  admissible  or  defensible.  Of  course, 
it  was  contemplated  .  .  .  that  the  true  wishes  of  the  in- 
dividuals concerned,  once  they  could  be  clearly  identified 
and  located,  would  be  verified  where  necessary  by  the 
impartial  representatives  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross.  The  detaining  countries  .  .  .  have 
rejected  or  ignored  the  attempts  made  to  ascertain  clearly 
who  and  where  these  members  of  the  Greek  armed  forces 
are,  and  to  provide  them  with  an  opportunity  freely  to 
state  their  desire  as  to  repatriation.  This  behavior  "con- 
stitutes not  only  contemptuous  defiance  of  the  will  of  the 
General  Assembly  but  cynical  disregard  of  fundamental 
humanitarian  principles  and  of  accepted  international 
practice. 

In  Korea,  the  Soviet-Communist  position  is  that  hos- 
tilities must  continue  unless  all  prisoners  of  war,  regard- 
less of  their  wishes,  are  forcibly  repatriated.  In  the 
present  case,  the  persons  concerned  cannot  be  considered 
as  prisoners  of  war  since  at  no  time  during  the  Greek 
guerrilla  fighting  were  any  of  the  detaining  powers 
engaged  in  direct  belligerent  action  against  Greece. 
Despite  this  fact  the  Soviet  Communists  maintain  in 
practice  that  none  of  the  members  of  the  Greek  Armed 
Forces  should  be  repatriated,  and  they  block  all  steps 
which  misrht  help  to  determine  the  true  wishes  of  the 
Greek  military  personnel.  Under  no  possible  interpreta- 
tion of  international  law  is  there  any  right  to  continue 
the  detention  of  those  members  of  the  Greek  Armed 
Forces  who  wish  to  return  to  their  homeland. 

Similarly,  Henri  Hoppenot,  of  France,  was  con- 
cerned with  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  the 
problem  and  believed  that  it  was  time  to  make 
another  appeal  to  the  governments  concerned.63 
Jozef  Winiewicz,  of  Poland,  however,  rejected  all 
these  considerations,  and,  in  presenting  the  case 
for  the  Soviet  bloc,  asserted  that  no  evidence  what- 

aIMd.,  p.  4. 

82  Ibid.,  p.  5:  US/UN  press  release  No.  1653   (Mar.  9, 
1953).    For  full  text,  see  appendix. 
63  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.570,  p.  427. 
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ver  had  been  presented  in  behalf  of  the  resolution, 
,nd  declared  that  the  representative  of  Greece 
pas  "hypocritically  attempting  to  represent  the 
[uestion  as  an  humanitarian  cause.'64  After 
minting  to  certain  discrepancies  in  the  estimates 
»f  detained  Greek  military  personnel,  the  Polish 
epresentative  made  the  customary  remarks  about 
'provocative"  and  "false  and  slanderous  charges 
igainst  the  Soviet  Union  and  "the  peoples' 
lemocracies"  on  the  part  of  the  "instigators  of  a 

lew  war."  . 

This  was  not  a  very  effective  performance,  tor, 
is  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb,  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
minted  out,  it  would  be  simple  to  find  out  the 
sxact  number  of  persons  captured  if  the  countries 
joncerned  were  willing  to  cooperate.65  Moreover, 
here  was  agreement  that  prisoners  who  so  desired 
should  be  repatriated,  and  it  was  time  to  release 
,he  Greek  soldiers,  since  the  fighting  in  Greece  had 
mded  in  1949.  However,  if  the  representative  of 
Poland  and  others  persisted  in  their  attitude,  "they 
;ould  only  aggravate  the  misfortune  of  the  pris- 
mers  concerned."  Mr.  Kyrou  accused  the  Polish 
representative  of  a  political  maneuver  and,  as  to 
:he  discrepancies  in  the  numbers  of  detained  mili- 
ary personnel,  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  lack 
af  information  from  the  countries  still  detaining 
members  of  the  Greek  armed  forces.  However,  he 
stated  that  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  had  a  list  of  1,198,  indicating  that  there 
were  297  in  the  Soviet  Union,  341  in  Albania,  187 
in  Poland,  38  in  Hungary,  46  in  Rumania,  147  m 
Bulgaria,  and  142  in  Czechoslovakia.  In  the  state- 
ment of  the  Polish  Red  Cross  to  the  effect  that  "no 
Greek  soldier  was  being  detained  in  Poland  against 
his  will,"  there  was  the  obvious  implication  that 
there  were  such  personnel  in  Poland.66 

The  unanimity  of  opinion  expressed  on  March 
10  was  very  striking.  Selim  Sarper,  of  Turkey, 
urged  unanimous  support  for  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion.67 Mr.  Fabregat,  of  Uruguay,  who  empha- 
sized that  the  detainees  could  not  be  considered  as 
prisoners  under  international  law,  declared  that 
"the  General  Assembly  could  not  remain  indiffer- 
ent to  such  a  problem,"  but  must  reach  a  decision 
and  must  hear  the  reply  of  the  Governments  con- 
cerned.68 This  was  also  the  view  of  D.  J.  von 
Balluseck,  of  the  Netherlands,  who  declared  that 
"if  the  detaining  countries  would  reveal  how  many 
Greek  soldiers  they  were  retaining,  together  with 
their  identity  and  whereabouts,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  true  wishes  of  those 
soldiers." 69 

Mr.  Munro,  of  New  Zealand,  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution,  took  exception  to  the  Polish  charge 
that  the  Greek  complaint  was  simply  a  diversion- 


M  Ibid.,  pp.  427^28. 

65  Ibid.,  p.  428. 

MIbid. 

61  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.571,  p.  429. 

68  Ibid.,  pp.  429^30. 

"Ibid.,  p.  430. 
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ary  maneuver,  called  attention  to  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion in  the  Korean  case  that  "the  principle  of 
non-forcible  repatriation  was  absolutely  unaccept- 
able," and  thought  it  especially  "illuminating 
to  see  how  Communists  used  "those  unfortunate 
enough  to  fall  into  their  clutches."    Mr.  Munro 
pointed  to  the  principle  of  voluntary  repatriation 
involved  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  military  person- 
nel and  wondered  whether  the  "satellite  States  of 
Eastern  Europe"  were  prepared  to  go  so  far  as 
to  turn  over  the  Greek  servicemen,  for  example, 
to  the  International  Red  Cross  on  the  understand- 
ing that  "all  those  who  wished  to  return  would 
be  promptly  repatriated."    If  not,  he  said,  "Mr. 
Vyshinsky's  protestations  of  support  for  the  right 
of  repatriation  must  sound  even  more  hollow  than 
before."     Another  cosponsor,  Hermod  Lannung, 
of  Denmark,  emphasized  the  purely  humanitarian 
phases  of  the  question,  the  solution  of  which, 
"small  in  world  politics  but  large  for  those  con- 
cerned, might  serve  as  a  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  settling  the  bigger  problems  facing  the  world."70 
Leo  Mates,  of  Yugoslavia,  thought  the  question 
to  be  part  of  "a  broader  pattern  of  international 
conduct"  which  "involved  total  disregard  both 
for  elementary  humanitarian  considerations  and 
for  basic  precepts  of  international  law."     It  was 
also  marked  "by  a  singular  disinclination  to  co- 
operate with  the  United  Nations,"  coupled  "with 
a  cool  contempt  for  United  Nations  recommenda- 
tions and  appeals."    But  he  hoped  that  the  resolu- 
tion   would    receive    an    overwhelming   support, 
which  would  give  it  the  moral  sanction  of  the 
United  Nations.71 

Other   representatives  reflected   similar  senti- 
ments.   Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Liberia,  believed  that 
if  there  had  been  any  intention  to  repatriate  the 
prisoners,  the  detaining  states  would  have  given 
all  facilities  to  the  International  Red  Cross  for 
purposes  of  verification  of  the  Greek  charges.    Mr. 
Trujillo,  of  Ecuador,  was  somewhat  troubled  about 
asking  the  International  Red  Cross  to  continue  its 
work  with  respect  to  detained  Greek,  military  per- 
sonnel and  not  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  Greek 
children.    But  Mr.  Kyrou  explained  that  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  itself  had  suggested  that 
it  would  be  futile  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  children, 
"until  such  time  as  conditions  making  practical 
action  by  the  Red  Cross  possible  and  useful"  were 
established.72    Joseph  Nisot,  of  Belgium,  felt  that 
the  Soviet  bloc  had  "a  golden  opportunity"  to 
demonstrate  their  well-propagandized  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  human  rights.    The  Colombian  rep- 
resentative, Evaristo  Sourdis,  thought  it  very  ap- 
propriate to  inquire  "why,  in  the  case  of  Korea, 
an  armistice  could  not  be  reached  because  the  prin- 
ciple of  forcible  repatriation  had  been  invoked, 
when  those  who  defended  that  principle  did  not 


,0  Ibid.,  pp.  430,  431. 

71  Ibid.,  p.  431. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  431-433. 
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apply  it  with  regard  to  the  detained  members  of 
the  Greek  armed  forces."  73 

The  discussion  continued  on  March  12,  with  the 
Soviet  representative,  G.  N.  Zarubin  charging  that 
the  entire  Greek  position  was  based  on  fabrica- 
tions.74 Mr.  Winiewicz,  of  Poland,  dutifully  reit- 
erated these  reflections  on  the  problem,  while  Am- 
bassador Jooste,  of  South  Africa,  supported  the 
Greek  position.75  Mr.  Kyrou,  who  summed  up  the 
Greek  case,  once  more  stressed  the  purely  volun- 
tary character  of  the  proposed  repatriation.76 

The  First  Committee  was  now  ready  to  vote, 
the  unanimity  of  view — again  with  the  exceptions 
noted— being  maintained  throughout.  The  draft 
resolution  as  a  whole  was  approved  by  a  vote  of 
54  to  5,  with  India  abstaining.77 

The  Plenary  Session 

The  plenary  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
dealt  with  the  problem  on  March  17  and,  since 
Committee  I  had  dealt  amply  with  the  questions 
involved,  there  was  no  discussion.78  In  explaining 
the  position  of  the  Greek  delegation,  however,  Mr. 
Kyrou  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Committee  I 
for  the  action  it  had  taken.  He  appealed  in  favor 
of  a  new  "truce  of  God"  for  the  repatriation  "of 
all  those  members  of  the  Greek  armed  forces  de- 
tained outside  Greece"  who  freely  expressed  "the 
wish  to  be  repatriated."  The  Greek  represent- 
ative then  asked  the  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
to  report  the  sentiments  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  their  Governments  "with  as  much  fidelity"  as 
was  '^humanly  possible."  "By  contributing  to  the 
clearing  of  the  atmosphere"  on  an  issue  such  as 
this,  he  thought,  they  might  "be  instrumental  in 
improving  the  situation  in  wider  political 
spheres." 

The  draft  resolution  was  thereupon  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  54  to  5,  and  the  consideration  of  the 
Greek  problem  at  the  seventh  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  closed.79 

*Mr.  Howard,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
United  Nations  Adviser  for  the  Bureau  of  Near 
East,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs. 

73  Ibid.,  p.  433. 

74  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.572,  p.  435. 

75  IMd.,  pp.  435-436. 
7d  Ibid.,  pp.  436-437. 

77  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.572,  p.  437.  The  preamble,  which 
confirmed  the  1950  resolution  and  expressed  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  International  Red  Cross,  was  approved 
by  53  votes  to  5  (Soviet  bloc),  with  1  abstention.  Para- 
graph 1,  which  appealed  to  the  Governments  concerned 
to  conform  with  the  1950  resolution,  was  approved  by 
51-5-3.  Paragraph  2,  requesting  the  President  to  consult 
with  the  Governments  concerned  and  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  was  approved  by  54-5-1.  Paragraph  3, 
inviting  the  Secretary-General  to  keep  the  issue  under 
constant  review  and  to  notify  Member  States  of  important 
developments,  was  also  approved  by  a  vote  of  54-5-1. 

U.N.  doc.  A/PV.415,  pp.  553-554;  General  Assembly 
resolution  702  (VII).    For  text,  see  appendix. 

It  may  be  noted  that  an  additional  50  Greek  children 
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Statement  by  Mrs.  Edith  Sampson 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 

(made  on  November  20, 1952,  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  w 
Repatriation  of  Greek  Children) 

The  tragic  problem  of  thousands  of  abducted  Greel 
children  has  been  before  the  General  Assembly  on  fou 
previous  occasions.  These  children  are  the  innocent  vie 
tims  of  Cominform-inspired  strife.  Torn  from  their  par 
ents  and  their  homes  in  Greece,  they  were  carried  off  b 
communist  guerrillas  into  neighboring  countries.  Her- 
the  children  remain,  pawns  in  the  hands  of  the  govern 
ments  which  hold  them,  unable  to  return  to  their  familie 
and  their  native  land. 

The  forcible  separation  of  children  from  their  familiei 
is  a  major  crime.  It  would  be  despicable  even  if  only  on< 
child  were  involved.  How,  then,  are  we  to  express  ou: 
outrage  when  these  forcible  separations  were  practiced  oi 
a  mass  scale? 

Let's  look  at  the  record.  We  have  before  us  the  repor 
of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  th< 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  No  one  can  read  it  with 
out  indignation. 

Since  1948,  four  successive  General  Assemblies  hav( 
tried  to  help  solve  the  problem.  The  Secretary-General 
the  International  Red  Cross  organizations  and,  more  re 
cently,  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Repatriation  ol 
Greek  Children  have  done  everything  possible  to  work  oul 
arrangements  for  the  repatriation  of  the  children.  Th« 
International  Red  Cross  organizations  have  examined  ane 
verified  the  authenticity  of  thousands  of  repatriation  re 
quests  submitted  by  Greek  parents.  They  have  trans 
mitted  these  requests  to  the  authorities  in  Easterr 
European  countries,  together  with  lists  of  the  children 
originally  removed  from  Greece.  Where  permitted,  thej 
sent  representatives  to  confer  on  the  spot  and  to  visit  th« 
camps  in  which  the  Greek  children  are  detained.  Thej 
scrupulously  answered  every  request  for  information  made 
by  the  authorities  in  Eastern  Europe.  Despite  any  num- 
ber of  rebuffs,  they  persevered  patiently  in  their  efforts 
to  maintain  contact  with  the  authorities  in  the  Cominform 
countries.  But  in  the  end,  with  one  exception,  their  work 
was  fruitless.  The  exception  is  Yugoslavia,  the  only 
bright  spot  in  an  otherwise  shocking  picture.  During  1952 
Yugoslavia  continued  to  cooperate  with  the  International 
Red  Cross  organizations  and  returned  an  additional  num- 
ber of  children  to  their  homeland. 

The  Cominform  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  have  given 
the  International  Red  Cross  organizations  a  heartbreaking 
run-around.  Repeated  requests  for  information  by  these 
organizations  went  unanswered.  Requests  for  visas  to 
permit  International  Red  Cross  representatives  to  confer 
on  the  spot  with  the  detaining  authorities  were  repeatedly 
denied.  Early  in  1950,  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  progress, 
the  International  Red  Cross  organizations  invited  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Cominform  countries  to  a  conference  in 
Geneva  to  re-examine  the  whole  problem.  None  of  the 
invited  countries  sent  representatives  to  the  proposed 
conference. 

These  examples  typify  the  pattern  of  heartless  response 

were  repatriated  from  Yugoslavia  to  their  homes  in 
Greece  on  April  26,  1953,  but  no  further  action  was  taken 
with  regard  to  the  repatriation  of  members  of  the  Greek 
armed  forces.  On  March  20,  1953,  General  Assembly 
President  Lester  B.  Pearson  addressed  letters  to  the 
various  harboring  states,  but  the  governments  of  Poland, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Czechoslovakia  all  indicated  that 
they  had  no  further  word  to  add  to  the  consideration  of 
this  subject.  No  replies  were  received  from  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  or  Rumania.  (See  U.N.  docs.  A/2388 
and  A/2397.) 
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the  Cominforni  authorities  to  the  patient  and  sincere 
itiatives  of  the  International  Red  Cross  organizations. 
;ar  after  year,  these  authorities  played  the  same  cynical 
me  of  obstruction  and  evasion.  In  one  or  two  instances 
seemed  as  if  there  were  grounds  for  hope  that  progress 
ts  being  made.  But  invariably,  at  the  last  moment  the 
tstern  European  regimes  found  or  invented  new  pretexts 
r  failing  to  cooperate. 

The  result?  In  4  years,  not  one  Greek  child  was  re- 
>red  to  his  family. 

So  much  for  the  record.  What,  we  may  ask,  is  the 
mificance  of  this  issue  in  the  light  of  our  responsibilities 

promote  world  peace?  Let  me  state  frankly  why  I 
ink  it  is  so  significant. 

rhis  case  represents  a  test,  a  test  of  basic  human  de- 
acy.  No  one  in  this  General  Assembly  has  ever  had 
iissenting  opinion  or  disagreed  on  the  course  of  action 

be  taken.  In  the  last  4  years  no  member  has  ever 
allenged  the  inherent  right  of  children  to  be  reared  by 
sir  own  parents  in  their  own  homes.  No  member  has 
er  cast  a  single  vote  against  the  four  successive  resolu- 
ms  of  the  Assembly  on  this  subject.  Indeed,  the  first 
o  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously, 
rhus,  from  the  start,  all  of  us  agreed  on  what  we  should 

to  solve  this  problem.  One  aflSrinative  word  from  the 
minform  regimes  would  long  ago  have  lifted  the  sorrow 
thousands  of  Greek  families.  But  that  word  has  never 
8n  uttered.  For  the  Greek  families,  the  result  is  con- 
lued  grief.  For  the  rest  of  us,  it  is  an  example  of  how, 
en  in  a  situation  in  which  no  vital  political  interests 
a  involved,  the  Cominform  authorities  still  refuse  to 
t  like  respectable  members  of  the  world  community. 
Let  us  remember  that,  as  time  passes,  the  Greek  children 
e  growing  up  in  alien  lands.  For  all  these  years  they 
ve  been  deprived  of  normal  family  life ;  of  contact  with 
a  ideals  and  the  culture  of  their  own  native  land.  In- 
sad,  they  are  exposed  to  intensive  communist  indoctrina- 
m.  We  can  be  sure  they  are  being  taught  to  hate  and 
ject  the  ancient  democratic  traditions  of  their  native 
id;  to  renounce  and  to  betray  the  ties  of  blood  which 
id  them  to  their  people. 

What  action  can  this  Committee  now  take  in  this  situa- 
m?    In  view  of  the  lack  of  good  faith  and  cooperation 

the  authorities  in  Eastern  Europe,  it  is  obvious  that 
pes  for  the  repatriation  of  the  Greek  children  are  dim. 
it  at  least  we  can  register  our  concern  over  the  absence 

any  solution.     We  can  pin  the  responsibility  where  it 
longs. 
Therefore  we  should  make  it  clear  that  the  authorities 

the  Cominform  countries  have  refused  to  cooperate 
th  the  International  Red  Cross  organizations.  In 
lying  politics  with  the  lives  of  children,  they  have  dis- 
lyed  brutal  indifference  to  the  grief  of  thousands  of 
eek  families. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  note  the  cooperation  which 
igoslavia  is  giving  to  the  International  Red  Cross  or- 
nizations.     And  we  should  express  our  heartfelt  thanks 

the  Secretary-General,  the  Standing  Committee,  the 
ternational  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  League 

Red  Cross  Societies,  for  their  tireless  efforts  to  carry 
t  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  delegations  of  Brazil  and  New  Zealand  have  pre- 
ated  a  draft  resolution  on  this  problem.  My  delegation 
lieves  this  draft  resolution  plots  the  proper  course  of 
tion  to  be  followed  by  the  General  Assembly. 
My  delegation,  therefore,  will  vote  for  the  draft 
solution. 

II 
ipatriation  of  Greek  Children 

neral  Assembly  resolution  618.  (VII) 
lopted  Dec.  17,  1952 

The  General  Assembly, 

Viewing  tcith  grave  concern  the  report  of  the  Interna- 

>nal  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  League  of  Red 

ugust  31,   1953 


Cross  Societies  (A/2236  and  Add.  1)  and  the  report  of 
the  Secretary-General  and  the  Standing  Committee  on 
the  Repatriation  of  Greek  Children  (A/2241), 

1.  Thanks  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  the  Standing 
Committee  on  the  Repatriation  of  Greek  Children  and  the 
Secretary-General  for  their  efforts  to  give  effect  to  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolutions  193  C  (III),  288  B  (IV),  3S2  C 
(V)  and  517  (VI)  ; 

2.  Recalls  that  the  States  harbouring  Greek  children 
have  not  opposed  the  successive  recommendations  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
repatriating  these  children ; 

3.  Expresses  deep  regret  that,  except  for  Yugoslavia, 
none  of  the  harbouring  states  has  complied  with  these 
recommendations ; 

4.  Condemns  the  failure  of  the  harbouring  States  other 
than  Yugoslavia  to  co-operate  in  efforts  to  enable  the 
Greek  children  to  return  to  their  homes ; 

5.  Decides  to  discontinue  the  Standing  Committee  on 
the  Repatriation  of  Greek  Children  and  agrees  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  work  of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies — with 
the  exception  of  the  activities  referred  to  in  paragraph  7 
below — until  such  time  as  conditions  making  practical 
action  by  the  Red  Cross  possible  and  useful  are  estab- 
lished ; 

6.  Notes  with  satisfaction  that  further  groups  of  Greek 
children  have  been  repatriated  from  Yugoslavia ; 

7.  Requests  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  to  continue 
their  work  in  Yugoslavia  until  all  children  have  been 
repatriated. 

Ill 

Statement  by  James  J.  Wadsworth 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 

(made  on  March  1,  1953,  in  Committee  I  on  Repatriation 
of  Or  eek  Military  Personnel  Detained  in  Various  Countries 
of  Eastern  Europe) 

The  question  now  before  us  in  this  committee,  like  the 
tragic  problem  of  Greek  children,  is  not  new.  As  pointed 
out  in  the  explanatory  memorandum  submitted  by  the 
delegation  of  Greece,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a 
separate  resolution  on  this  problem  on  December  1,  1950. 
That  resolution  was  adopted  after  consideration  of  the 
unanimous  conclusions  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Balkans  concerning  those  members  of  the 
Greek  armed  forces  who  were  captured  by  the  Greek 
guerrillas  and  taken  into  countries  north  and  east  of 
Greece  where,  with  the  exception  of  Yugoslavia,  they  are 
still  being  detained. 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans,  in  its  1950 
report  to  the  General  Assembly,  pointed  out  that  the 
members  of  the  Greek  armed  forces  in  question  cannot 
be  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war  of  the  states  by  whom 
they  are  detained  and  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  valid  basis 
under  international  law  for  their  continued  detention.  In 
its  1950  resolution  on  the  subject,  the  General  Assembly 
recommended  the  repatriation  "of  all  those  among  them 
who  express  the  wish  to  be  repatriated"  and  called  upon 
the  states  concerned  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for 
speedy  implementation.  The  International  Red  Cross 
Organizations  were  requested  to  insure  liaison  with  the 
national  Red  Cross  Societies  of  the  states  concerned  with 
a  view  to  implementing  the  resolution. 

The  Cominform  countries  have  refused  all  cooperation 
with  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  which 
sought  to  ascertain  from  them  the  names  and  whereabouts 
of  the  Greek  military  personnel  within  their  territories. 
The  sole  exception  to  this  sorry  picture  is  the  course 
followed  by  Yugoslavia,  which  has  rendered  the  necessary 
cooperation  and  has  repatriated  to  Greece  a  number  of 
these  individuals.     The  central  point,  of  course,  in  the 
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General  Assembly's  efforts  to  resolve  this  basically 
humanitarian  problem  is  that  those  among  the  Greek 
military  personnel  concerned  who  "express  the  wish  to 
be  repatriated"  should  be  freely  allowed  to  do  so.  No 
other  procedure  is  admissible  or  defensible.  Of  course, 
it  was  contemplated  by  the  General  Assembly  that  the 
true  wishes  of  the  individuals  concerned,  once  they  could 
be  clearly  identified  and  located,  would  be  verified  where 
necessary  by  the  impartial  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  detaining 
countries  of  the  Cominform  bloc,  whatever  their  motives 
may  be,  have  rejected  or  ignored  the  attempts  made  to 
ascertain  clearly  who  and  where  these  members  of  the 
Greek  armed  forces  are,  and  to  provide  them  with  an 
opportunity  freely  to  state  their  desire  as  to  repatriation. 
This  behavior  constitutes  not  only  contemptuous  defiance 
of  the  will  of  the  General  Assembly  but  cynical  disregard 
of  fundamental  humanitarian  principles  and  of  accepted 
international  practice. 

In  Korea,  the  Soviet-Communist  position  is  that  hos- 
tilities must  continue  unless  all  prisoners  of  war,  regard- 
less of  their  wishes,  are  forcibly  repatriated.  In  the 
present  case,  the  persons  concerned  cannot  be  considered 
as  prisoners  of  war  since  at  no  time  during  the  Greek 
guerrilla  fighting  were  any  of  the  detaining  powers 
engaged  in  direct  belligerent  action  against  Greece. 
Despite  this  fact  the  Soviet  Communists  maintain  in 
practice  that  none  of  the  members  of  the  Greek  Armed 
Forces  should  be  repatriated,  and  they  block  all  steps 
which  might  help  to  determine  the  true  wishes  of  the 
Greek  military  personnel.  Under  no  possible  interpreta- 
tion of  international  law  is  there  any  right  to  continue 
the  detention  of  those  members  of  the  Greek  Armed 
Forces  who  wish  to  return  to  their  homeland. 

During  the  Sixth  General  Assembly,  this  problem  was 
not  discussed  except  for  the  statement,  which  was  fully 
accepted  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  January 
31,  1952,  that  the  pertinent  General  Assembly  resolution 
of  1950  was  to  be  considered  as  continuing  in  force  until 
or  unless  the  Assembly  were  to  take  contrary  action. 
More  than  2  years  have  passed  since  the  Assembly  recom- 
mended the  proper  and  humane  procedure  to  be  followed 
which  would  permit  those  of  the  Greek  military  person- 
nel who  wish  to  do  so  to  return  to  their  native  land  and 
their  families.  The  United  States  fully  agrees  that  the 
General  Assembly  "cannot  remain  silent  in  the  face  of 
such  a  negative  attitude  towards  a  resolution  with  so 
high  a  humanitarian  purpose.  .  .  ."  The  guerrilla  war 
was  concluded  in  1949 ;  the  Greek  soldiers  concerned  have 
been  arbitrarily  and  illegally  detained  in  the  various 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
Yugoslavia,  for  from  3  to  4  years. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  inhuman  and  cruel  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Eastern  European  states  within  the 
Soviet  system?  Perhaps  they  will  seek  to  pretend  that 
these  individuals  (as  was  argued  by  them  on  the  subject 
of  Greek  children)  can  lead  freer,  happier  and  more 
prosperous  lives  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  behind  which 
they  have  disappeared.  Surely  they  will  not  expect  us 
to  take  such  arguments  seriously.  Or  perhaps  they  may 
argue  that,  because  these  people  have  been  gone  for  several 
years,  the  Greek  Government  might  treat  them  severely 
if  they  were  to  be  returned.  May  I  remind  the  Com- 
mittee that  all  that  has  been  sought  is  the  return  of  those 
who  definitely  desire  repatriation  and  who  are  enabled 
freely  (and  I  emphasize  the  word  freely)  to  express  that 
wish.  It  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  such  in- 
dividuals would  be  received  in  Greece  other  than  with 
rejoicing  of  their  families  and  with  the  warm  welcome 
of  their  own  national  government. 

The  United  States  delegation  believes  that  the  Secre- 
tary-General and  the  International  Red  Cross  Organiza- 
tions deserve  our  sincere  appreciation  for  the  continued 
efforts  they  have  made  in  this  humanitarian  cause.  It 
is  consistent  that  the  General  Assembly  should  address 
an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Governments  concerned  to  con- 
form their  attitude  in  this  question  with  the  generally 
acknowledged  principles  of  international  law,   for  this 
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will  serve  to  buttress  the  recent  request,  reported  in 
General  Assembly  document  A/2365  of  February  17,  1953, 
of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  the 
National  Red  Cross  Societies  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  j 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  urging  them  to  inform  the  International  Com- 1 
mittee  "of  their  governments'  intentions  with  regard  to 
the  problem  of  the  Greek  nationals  and  of  any  conditions 
which  their  Governments  might  wish  to  place  on  the 
repatriation  of  these  persons."  It  is  consistent  also  that 
the  General  Assembly  should  request  its  President  to 
consult  to  this  end  with  the  Cominform  Governments  in 
question  and  that  the  Secretary-General  should  keep  this 
humanitarian  issue  under  review  and  notify  Member 
States  of  important  developments  in  this  issue. 

My  delegation  believes  that  the  draft  resolution  spon-  i 
sored  by  Denmark,  New  Zealand,  and  Peru  is  consistent 
with  the  moral,  humanitarian,  and  legal  position  which  j 
the  General  Assembly  has  always  taken  on  this  problem 
and   will   therefore  wholeheartedly   support   that   draft 
resolution. 

IV 
Repatriation  of  Members  of  Greek  Armed  Forces 

General  Assembly  resolution  702  (VII) 
Adopted  Mar.  17,  1953 

The  General  Assembly, 

Confirming  its  resolution  382  A  (V)  of  1  December  1950 
recommending  the  repatriation  of  all  those  members  of  ] 
the  Greek  armed  forces  detained  outside  Greece  who; 
express  the  wish  to  be  repatriated, 

Noting  with  deep  appreciation  the  continued  efforts  of 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  with  a  view  I 
to  implementing  the  aforementioned  resolution, 

Recalling  the  latest  communication  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  the  national  Red  Cross 
societies  of  the  Governments  concerned, 

1.  Addresses  an  earnest  appeal  to  these  Governments 
to  conform  their  attitude  in  this  question  with  General 
Assembly  resolution  382  A  (V)  ; 

2.  Requests  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
consult  to  this  end  with  the  Governments  in  question  and 
to  report  back  to  the  General  Assembly  before  the  close 
of  its  current  session ; 

3.  Invites  the  Secretary-General  to  keep  this  humani- 
tarian issue  under  constant  review  and  to  notify  the  Mem- 
ber States  of  important  developments  as  appropriate. 


U.S.  Places  Forced  Labor  Item 
on  General  Assembly  Agenda 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  dated  August  17 

Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  U.S.  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations,  announced  on 
August  17  that  the  United  States  has  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Eighth  General  Assembly  a  new] 
item,  "Evidence  of  Existence  of  Forced  Labor." 
The  item  grows  out  of  the  report  of  the  United 
Nations  International  Labor  Organization  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Forced  Labor.1 

The  explanatory  memorandum  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  is  printed  below. 

Ambassador  Lodge  commented : 

United  Nations  debate  should  make  clear  to  the  entire 
world  the  inhuman  conditions  of  forced  labor  existing  in; 
Communist  countries — in   the  so-called   "workers'  para- 


1  For  an  excerpt  from  the  report,  see  Buixetin  of  Aug. 
10,  1953,  p.  167. 
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Ise."  The  General  Assembly  should  express  its  firm 
etermination  that  these  conditions  must  be  abolished. 
The  Committee  Report  is  an  impartial  and  scientific 
irvey.  It  is  the  first  such  survey  in  history.  It  is  this 
irvey  which  exposes  for  all  time  the  cruel  hypocrisy  of 
ommunist  appeals  to  working  people.  Those  who  pre- 
>nd  to  defend  the  rights  of  workers  are  found  instead  to 
ave  violated  those  rights  through  methods  amounting 
)  persecution  and  torture.  The  chains  of  communism 
self  are  bared  for  all  to  see. 


ext  of  Explanatory  Memorandum 

On  June  22,  1953,  the  United  Nations  Interna- 
ional  Labor  Organization  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
'orced  Labor  issued  its  final  report  after  almost 
wo  years  of  investigations  into  allegations  of  the 
xistence  of  forced  labor  in  a  number  of  states, 
"he  Concluding  paragraph  of  the  report  (para- 
;raph  561)  states: 

[The  Committee's]  inquiry  has  revealed  the  existence  of 
acts  relating  to  systems  of  forced  labor  of  so  grave  a 
ature  that  they  seriously  threaten  fundamental  human 
ights  and  jeopardize  the  freedom  and  status  of  workers 
i  contravention  of  the  obligations  and  provisions  of  the 
lharter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  reveals 
,  serious  situation  of  urgent  concern  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  Committee  reports  that  forced  la- 
lor  for  political  purposes  exists  in  four  countries 
tnd  that  in  other  countries,  existing  laws  and  reg- 
ilations  can  be  applied  so  as  to  create  conditions 
>f  forced  labor.  The  Committee  also  reports  that 
breed  labor  for  economic  purposes  exists  in  seven 
:ountries  and  that  in  a  number  of  other  countries 
iuch  conditions  might  exist. 

This  impartial  study  by  a  committee  of  out- 
standing individuals  constitutes  conclusive  evi- 
lence  of  a  calculated  disregard  for  human  rights 
md  fundamental  freedom  in  certain  areas  of  the 
vorld.  Its  analysis  of  the  deprivation  of  indi- 
vidual liberties  and  the  demeaning  of  conditions 
)f  life  for  millions  of  people  has  aroused  the  wide- 
spread attention  of  the  public,  which  rightfully 
sxpects  a  positive  and  immediate  response  by  the 
United  Nations  to  the  Committee's  conclusions. 

This  report  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization and  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
tvithin  a  few  days  after  it  was  issued.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  lengthy  document  had  appeared 
Mily  shortly  before  the  opening  of  its  16th  Session, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  postponed  its 
consideration  of  the  report  to  the  17th  session. 
A.s  the  122d  governing  body  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  was  nearing  the  end  of  its 
session  when  the  report  appeared,  it  also  was  not 
possible  for  the  governing  body  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  the  report.  However,  the  governing 
body  of  the  International  Labor  Organization  did 
approve  unanimously  a  proposal  that  the  Director 
General  address  an  appeal  to  all  governments 
which  maintained  or  might  maintain  a  system  of 
forced  labor  of  a  political  type  to  the  effect  that 
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they  reexamine  their  laws  and  administrative  proc- 
esses. The  governing  body  also  placed  on  record 
the  intention  of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation to  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  and 
instructed  the  Director  General  to  place  appropri- 
ate proposals  before  the  123rd  governing  body. 
The  United  States  believes  that  consideration  of 
these  grave  conditions  of  forced  labor  cannot  be 
further  postponed  by  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  States  also  believes  that  the  General  As- 
sembly should  record  at  this  session  the  seriousness 
with  which  it  regards  the  situation  and  its  deter- 
mination that  forced  labor  should  be  abolished, 
and  shall  request  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  the  International  Labor  Organization  as  a 
matter  of  urgency  to  consider  the  report  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  with  this  goal  in  view. 

Senate  Resolution  150 
On  Disarmament 

Press  release  446  dated  August  18 

On  July  29,  the  U.S.  Senate  unanimously 
adopted  Senate  Resolution  150  on  disarmament. 
This  resolution  was  one  of  more  than  40  resolu- 
tions on  disarmament  which  were  presented  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
it  is  indicative  of  the  substance  of  these  other  reso- 
lutions. The  Senate  resolution  emphasized  that 
the  American  people  and  their  Congress  ardently 
desire  peace  and  the  achievement  of  a  system  under 
which  armaments,  except  for  the  maintenance  of 
domestic  and  international  order,  will  become  un- 
necessary; that  it  continues  to  be  the  declared 
purpose  of  the  United  States  to  seek  by  all  peace- 
ful means  the  conditions  for  durable  peace  and 
concurrently  with  progress  in  this  respect  to  seek, 
within  the  United  Nations,  agreements  by  all  na- 
tions for  enforceable  limitations  of  armament  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  set  out  in  President 
Eisenhower's  address  of  April  16, 1953.1 

The  Senate  requested  that  copies  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  transmitted  to  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  that  the  President  make  known 
the  sense  of  the  resolution  to  the  United  Nations 
and  to  the  heads  of  State  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  with  the  request  that  their  people  be 
informed  of  its  contents. 

Accordingly,  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Jr.,  U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Nations,  on 
August  18  transmitted  this  resolution  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations  for  circula- 
tion to  all  members  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
addition,  the  resolution  has  been  sent  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  all  U.S.  diplomatic  posts, 
directing  them  to  present  copies  of  the  resolution 
to  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  Government  to  which 
they  are  accredited,  and  to  explain  that  the  reso- 
lution is  demonstrative  of  the  abiding  interest  of 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  599. 
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the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  achieving  an  agreed  disarma- 
ment program  as  an  inherent  part  of  a  durable 
peace. 
Text  of  the  Senate  Resolution  follows : 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  plunged  into  vast 
armament  expenditures  which  divert  much  of  their 
effort  into  the  creation  of  means  of  mass  destruction ; 
and 

Whereas  the  American  people  and  the  Congress  ardently 
desire  peace  and  the  achievement  of  a  system  under 
which  armaments,  except  for  the  maintenance  of  domes- 
tic and  international  order,  will  become  unnecessary 
while  at  the  same  time  the  national  security  of  our 
own  and  other  nations  will  be  protected ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  the  honorable  termination  of  present 
armed  conflicts,  and  the  correction  of  oppression  and 
injustice  and  other  conditions  which  breed  war ;   and 

Whereas  progress  in  these  respects  would  strengthen 
world  trust  so  that  the  nations  could  proceed  with  the 
next  great  work,  the  reduction  of  the  burden  of  arma- 
ments now  weighing  upon  the  world ;  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 
Resolved,  That  it  continues  to  be  the  declared  purpose  of 

the  United  States  to  seek  by  all  peaceful  means  the  condi- 


tions for  durable  peace  and  concurrently  with  progress 
in  this  respect  to  seek,  within  the  United  Nations,  agree- 
ments by  all  nations  for  enforceable  limitation  of  arma- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  out  in  the 
President's  address  of  April  16,  1953,  namely — 

(1)  the  limitation,  by  absolute  numbers  or  by  an  agreed 
international  ratio,  of  the  sizes  of  the  military  and  secu- 
rity forces  of  all  nations ; 

(2)  a  commitment  by  all  nations  to  set  an  agreed  limit 
upon  that  proportion  of  total  production  of  certain  stra- 
tegic materials  to  be  devoted  to  military  purposes ; 

(3)  international  control  of  atomic  energy  to  promote 
its  use  for  peaceful  purposes  only  and  to  insure  the  prohi- 
bition of  atomic  weapons; 

(4)  a  limitation  or  prohibition  of  other  categories  of 
weapons  of  great  destructiveness  ;  and 

(5)  the  enforcement  of  all  these  agreed  limitations  and 
prohibitions  by  adequate  safeguards,  including  a  practical 
system  of  inspection  under  the  United  Nations; 

to  the  end  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  world's  pro- 
ductive capacity  may  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  and 
for  the  well-being  of  mankind  ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  that  the  President  make  known  the  sense  of 
this  resolution  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  heads  of 
state  of  the  nations  of  the  world  with  the  request  that 
their  people  be  informed  of  its  contents. 


U.S.  To  Continue  Assistance  to  Germany,  France, 
Norway,  and  the  United  Kingdom 


White  House  press  release  dated  August  1 

LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
TO  CONGRESSIONAL  CHAIRMEN 

The  President  on  August  1  sent  the  following 
identical  letters  to  Styles  Bridges,  chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate;  Leverett 
Saltonstdll,  chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, U.S.  Senate;  Alexander  Wiley,  chairman, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate; 
John  Tdber,  chairman,  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, House  of  Representatives ;  Dewey  Short, 
chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  House 
of  Representatives ;  and  Robert  B.  Chiperfield, 
chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House 
of  Representatives : 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Acting  on  my  authority 
under  Section  103  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Control  Act  of  1951,  I  have  directed  the 
continuance  of  United  States  assistance  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  France,  Norway 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  so  doing,  I  have  acted  upon  the  advice  of 
the  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  who  has  the 
responsibility  of  administering  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Control  Act.    Before  rendering 


this  advice,  he  consulted  with  all  the  agencies 
represented  on  the  Economic  Defense  Advisory 
Committee,  including  the  Departments  of  State, 
Defense,  Treasury  and  Commerce,  and  they  recom- 
mended the  continuance  of  aid. 

The  four  countries  named  above  have  permitted 
the  export  to  the  Soviet  bloc  of  certain  industrial 
materials  of  primary  strategic  significance.  I 
am  attaching  a  letter  from  the  Director  for  Mu- 
tual Security  describing  the  shipments  and  dis- 
cussing the  reasons  why  these  countries  permitted 
them. 

I  have  carefully  taken  into  account  the  pertinent 
considerations  involved  in  these  cases,  and  I  have 
determined  that  the  cessation  of  aid  would  clearly 
be  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
The  termination  of  all  aid  to  these  countries  at 
this  time  would  jeopardize  the  unity  and  strength 
of  the  Western  nations  that  are  working  together 
toward  the  common  goal  of  world  peace. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  necessary 
for  me  to  exercise  my  authority  under  Section 
103  (b).  In  considering  these  cases,  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  relative  infrequency  of  shipments 
of  this  kind,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  few  shipments 
made  have  been  based  upon  a  policy  of  honoring 
commitments  previously  undertaken  or  upon  the 
conviction  that  the  margin  of  the  strength  of  the 
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ree  world  over  that  of  the  Soviet  bloc  was  being 
icreased  by  the  resulting  two-way  trade. 
The  United  States  will  continue  to  press  its 
bjective  of  preventing  the  shipment  to  the  Soviet 
loc  of  items  of  primary  strategic  importance. 
Ve  will  do  so  in  such  a  way  that  our  actions  will 
erve  the  unity  and  security  of  the  free  nations  in 
tie  common  defense  effort. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


iBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  MUTUAL 
ECURITY  DIRECTOR 

July  31, 1953 

My  Dear  Mr.  President  :  The  purposes  of  this 
etter  are  as  follows : 

First,  to  report  that  certain  countries  of  Western 
Europe  have  permitted  the  shipment  of  strategic 
aaterials  under  such  circumstances  as  to  require 
,  Presidential  Determination  under  Title  I,  Sec- 
ion  103  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951  (Battle  Act). 

Second,  to  advise  that  you  direct  the  continu- 
mce  of  United  States  assistance  to  each  of  these 
:ountries,  since  in  each  case  the  termination  of  aid 
vould  be  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  I  make  this  recommendation  on  the  advice 
)f  Vice  Admiral  Walter  S.  DeLany,  USN  (Ret.), 
ny  Deputy  for  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Con- 
rol,  and  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the 
jleven  government  agencies  represented  on  the 
Economic  Defense  Advisory  Committee,  including 
;he  Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  Defense,  and 
Commerce. 

Section  103  (b)  provides  for  the  mandatory 
;ermination  of  all  military,  economic,  and  finan- 
cial aid  to  any  country  that  knowingly  permits 
;he  shipment  to  the  Soviet  bloc  of  "arms,  ammuni- 
tion, implements  of  war  or  atomic  energy  ma- 
terials"— items  known  as  "Category  A."  To  my 
knowledge  no  country  receiving  U.S.  aid  has  per- 
mitted the  shipment  of  such  items. 

The  same  section  provides  for  termination  of 
aid  if  a  country  ships  "petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  and  items  of  primary 
strategic  significance  used  in  the  production  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,"  as 
listed  by  the  administrator  of  the  Act.  This  list 
is  designated  "Category  B."  Concerning  the  ship- 
ment of  such  "Category  B"  items,  however,  the 
termination  of  aid  is  not  mandatory;  the  Presi- 
dent may  direct  the  continuance  of  aid  "when 
unusual  circumstances  indicate  that  the  cessation 
of  aid  would  clearly  be  detrimental  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States." 

The  following  countries,  although  they  cooper- 
ate with  the  United  States  and  with  one  another 
in  the  control  of  strategic  exports,  have  shipped 
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certain  amounts  of  "Category  B"  items  to  Soviet 
bloc  countries. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  shipped 
$10,660  worth  of  ball  and  roller  bearings  to  Hun- 
gary in  fulfillment  of  a  "prior  commitment" — 
that  is,  a  commitment  made  before  the  Battle  Act 
embargo  lists  went  into  effect  on  January  24, 1952. 
The  Hungarians  ordered  these  bearings  for  rail- 
road rolling  stock  which  they  are  manufacturing 
on  Argentina's  order. 

France  shipped  an  additional  $450,864  of  its 
"prior-commitment"  items  to  Eastern  Europe,  in- 
cluding various  amounts  of  bearings,  valves,  cocks, 
lathes,  grinders,  aluminum,  sodium,  nickel  tubes, 
and  a  boring  mill. 

Norway  shipped  3,250  metric  tons  of  aluminum 
ingots,  valued  at  about  $2,323,000.  Of  this,  2,000 
tons  went  to  the  USSR,  750  to  Poland,  and  500 
to  Czechoslovakia. 

The  United  Kingdom  shipped  an  additional 
$580,016  of  its  "prior-commitment"  items  to  East- 
ern Europe,  including  locomotive  equipment,  a 
small  rolling  mill,  safety  valves,  and  miscellaneous 
other  articles.  Besides  these  prior  commitments, 
British  firms  have  also  exported  to  various  So- 
viet bloc  countries  $25,925  worth  of  "Category  B" 
items  in  very  small  shipments,  some  of  which  were 
less  than  one  dollar  and  only  a  few  of  which  ex- 
ceeded $1,000. 

Summarizing  the  above  figures,  there  is  an  esti- 
mated total  of  $3,260,286  worth  of  "Category  B" 
items  which  were  shipped  by  the  four  countries 
and  which  have  not  previously  been  the  subject 
of  a  determination  under  the  Battle  Act. 

All  of  those  items  went  to  Eastern  Europe  with 
the  exception  of  one  small  shipment  to  Communist 
China — $32  worth  of  gauges  intended  for  a  sugar- 
processing  plant. 

All  the  shipments  from  France  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  and  nearly  all  those  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  noted  above,  were  made 
in  accordance  with  "prior  commitments."  There- 
fore they  constitute  further  developments  in  a 
long-standing  situation  which  is  already  well- 
known  to  you  and  to  the  six  committees  of  the 
Congress  that  have  the  statutory  responsibility  of 
receiving  reports  on  Battle  Act  determinations. 

The  3,250  tons  of  Norwegian  aluminum  were 
shipped  under  Norway's  1952  trade  agreements 
with  the  USSR,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia. 
Only  the  shipments  to  Czechoslovakia  (500  tons) 
were  "prior  commitments,"  the  Norwegian-Czech 
agreement  having  been  signed  before  the  Battle 
Act  embargo  lists  went  into  effect.  The  agree- 
ments with  the  USSR  and  Poland  were  concluded 
later  in  1952. 

The  Norwegians  shipped  the  aluminum  on  the 
ground  that  by  so  doing,  they  were  enabled  to  ob- 
tain important  commodities  from  Eastern  Europe, 
including  coal,  manganese  ore,  grains,  and  sugar, 
and  also  to  find  a  market  for  their  salted  herring. 
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Norway  depends  heavily  upon  imports  for  the 
basic  needs  of  its  economy.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  its  imports  come  from  the  free  world. 
Considerable  amounts  of  certain  important  com- 
modities, however,  have  traditionally  come  from 
Eastern  Europe. 

Under  the  1952  trade  agreements,  Norway  re- 
ceived coal,  grains,  sugar,  manganese  ore,  ferti- 
lizer, steel  ship  plates,  chemicals,  machinery,  and 
iron  and  steel  products.  Norway  exported  large 
quantities  of  salted  herring  and  marine  fats  and 
oils  (extracted  from  fish  and  whales),  as  well  as 
aluminum,  pyrites,  iron  ore,  rayon  pulp,  and  rayon 
staple  fiber. 

Among  those  Norwegian  shipments,  aluminum 
was  the  only  item  on  the  Battle  Act  "Category  B" 
list.  According  to  the  Norwegians,  the  making  of 
all  these  two-way  trade  arrangements  depended 
upon  their  willingness  to  ship  aluminum.  In  the 
pre-war  year  1938  the  Norwegians  had  shipped 
5,269  tons  to  Eastern  Europe ;  in  1950  it  was  5,350 
tons,  and  in  1951  it  was  3,800  tons.  The  1952 
agreements  provided  for  only  3,250  tons.  (De- 
liveries were  completed  in  the  spring  of  1953.) 

These  3,250  tons  probably  amount  to  between 
one  and  two  percent  of  the  annual  aluminum  pro- 
duction of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Primary  aluminum,  because  it  is  used  in  aircraft 
production  and  has  other  strategic  uses,  has  been 
on  the  Battle  Act  "Category  B"  list  from  the  be- 
ginning. In  the  view  of  this  government,  it  would 
be  desirable  if  no  aluminum  were  shipped  from  the 
free  world  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  At  the  same  time, 
we  recognize  that  Norway's  decision  to  ship  alumi- 
num grew  out  of  genuinely  difficult  problems,  and 
that  the  Norwegians  felt  that  the  resulting  trade 
would  benefit  the  free  world. 

This  is  true  also  of  the  miscellaneous  shipments 
that  are  reported  herein  from  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. The  governments  of  all  these  countries  co- 
operate in  the  mutual  defense  of  free  institutions. 

The  Battle  Act  provides  that  the  President,  in 
deciding  whether  to  continue  assistance  to  a  coun- 
try, shall  take  into  account 

the  contribution  of  such  country  to  the  mutual  security 
of  the  free  world,  the  importance  of  such  assistance  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  the  strategic  importance 
of  imports  received  from  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  and 
the  adequacy  of  such  country's  controls  over  the  export 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  of  items  of  strategic  importance. 

Though  all  those  considerations  are  important 
and  have  entered  into  my  recommendation  to  you 
in  this  letter,  the  central  issue  is  whether  the  cessa- 
tion of  aid  to  these  countries  "would  clearly  be 
detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United  States." 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  would  be. 
Again  taking  Norway  as  an  example,  that  country, 
although  it  has  a  population  of  only  about  3,300- 
000  and  is  not  very  richly  endowed  with  natural 
resources,  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
mutual  security  of  the  free  world.  Ithas  a  geo- 
graphical location  of  great  strategic  importance 
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at  the  extreme  north  of  Europe.  Only  Norway 
and  Turkey  among  the  fourteen  Nato  countries 
have  common  boundaries  with  the  USSR.  Despit< 
this  exposed  position,  the  Norwegians  have  noi 
hesitated  to  cast  their  lot  openly  with  the  West 
They  took  part  actively  in  the  development  of  th< 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  are  engaged  in  t 
defense  program  that  is  unprecedented  in  Nor 
wegian  history. 

Economic  aid  from  the  United  States  has  beer 
of  great  help  to  Norway  in  strengthening  its 
economy;  but  by  far  the  larger  part  of  aid  tc 
Norway  now  is  direct  military  aid,  such  as  arms 
ammunition,  and  other  equipment  for  use  by  Nor- 
way's armed  forces.  This  aid  is  essential  to  Nor- 
wegian combat  effectiveness.  It  is  a  practical  in 
vestment  in  a  strong  and  peaceful  world.  Ii 
benefits  not  only  Norway  but  also  the  Unitec 
States  and  other  free  countries.  To  have  a  strong 
nation  on  the  northern  flank  of  Europe,  with  well- 
equipped  forces  for  air,  land,  and  sea  defense 
helps  to  deter  aggression  and  prevent  war. 

To  state  the  point  concisely:   The  aid  we  an 
sending  strengthens  our  security.    Not  to  send  ii 
would  be  detrimental  to  our  security. 
Respectfully, 

Harold  E.  Stassen 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Consular  Offices 

The  consulate  at  Gibraltar  has  been  closed  to  the  public 
and  will  be  officially  closed  at  a  later  date.  It  was  nol 
possible  to  close  the  office  officially  on  July  31,  as  had 
been  announced  earlier.1 

Because  of  budgetary  limitations,  the  consulate  at  Bris- 
bane, Australia,  is  being  closed.  The  office  was  closed  tc 
the  public  on  August  14  and  will  be  officially  closed  at  a 
later  date  which  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  it  is  deter- 
mined. 

The  consulate  general  at  Sydney,  Australia,  assumed 
jurisdiction  for  the  area  formerly  in  the  Brisbane  district 
on  August  15. 

The  consulate  at  Regina,  Canada,  will  be  closed  to  the^ 
public  after  August  31.  The  office  will  be  closed  officially 
at  a  later  date  which  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  it  if 
determined. 

The  consulate  general  at  Winnipeg  will  generally  bd 
responsible  for  the  work  formerly  performed  at  or  around 
Regina.  There  are  no  specifically  delineated  consular 
districts  in  Canada. 

The  consulate  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  will  b£ 
closed  to  the  public  on  September  11  and  will  be  officially 
closed  at  a  later  date. 

Effective  September  11,  consular  jurisdiction  over  the 
counties  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  will  be  asn 
sumed  by  the  consulate  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  counties  ot 
Durham  and  Yorkshire  will  be  included  in  the  district 
of  the  consulate  at  Manchester. 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  3,  1953,  p.  157. 
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U.S.  Constitution  and  U.N.  Charter:  An  Appraisal 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles 1 


Our  association  is  celebrating  its  Diamond  Ju- 
bilee. When  it  was  founded  in  1878,  our  country 
was  at  peace  and  foreign  war  seemed  remote.  Now 
we  have  had  three  foreign  wars  in  quick  succession, 
and,  because  we  are  a  principal  source  of  free- 
world  strength,  we  face  the  intense  hostility  and 
growing  might  of  the  Soviet-dominated  world. 

It  has  become  no  easy  task  to  assure  the  safety 
of  the  United  States. 

Our  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  necessarily  con- 
stitute an  ultimate  reliance.  But  they  are  only 
partial  insurance  against  disaster.  We  do  not 
want  to  have  to  depend  on  our  own  unaided 
strength.  Any  free-world  nation  which  attempts, 
singly,  to  match  the  military  might  which  a  total- 
itarian system  can  extract  out  of  one-third  of  the 
people  and  one-third  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  world  will  wreck  its  domestic  economy.  It 
will  have  to  impose  sweeping  governmental  con- 
trols which  will  destroy  the  very  freedom  it  de- 
fends. Further,  no  measures  that  we  take  in 
isolation  will  assure  our  supply  of  strategic 
materials. 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  the  coerced  unity  of 
the  Soviet-dominated  world.  That  answer  is  the 
voluntary  association  of  free  nations  for  the  com- 
mon defense.  To  win  friends  and  allies,  to  bind 
them  to  us  and  us  to  them  in  dependable  ways,  is, 
therefore,  an  essential  aspect  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

Mutual  Security 

The  master  security  treaty  of  our  time  is  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  It  has  been  ad- 
hered to  by  60  nations.  It  represents  the  world's 
best  hope  of  peace  with  justice.  But  the  United 
Nations,  in  its  present  form,  has  not  met  all  our 
expectations.    I  shall  speak  more  of  that  later. 

Because  the  United  Nations  itself  does  not  pro- 
vide adequate  security,  the  United  States  has,  by 
bipartisan  action,  entered  into  a  series  of  treaties 

1  Made'  before  the  American  Bar  Association  at  Boston 
on  Aug.  26  (press  release  458  dated  Aug.  25). 
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with  other  nations  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
collective  self-defense.  This  is  authorized  by  the 
U.N.  Charter. 

We  have  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion of  14  nations,  designed  to  insure  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  North  Atlantic  community. 

We  have  the  so-called  Kio  Pact  of  21  American 
Kepublics,  designed  to  promote  peace  and  mutual 
security  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  the  Pacific,  we  have  mutual  defense  or  se- 
curity treaties  with  the  Philippines,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Japan.  Two  weeks  ago  I  ini- 
tialed a  proposed  mutual-defense  treaty  with  the 
Republic  of  Korea,2  and  we  have  close  ties  with 
Nationalist  China  on  Formosa. 

These  security  treaties  have  been  implemented 
by  a  series  of  base  agreements  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent. These  give  our  armed  forces  the  means  to 
operate  abroad  more  effectively  in  the  protection 
of  our  security.  For  example,  one  plane  based 
abroad  may  be  the  gquivalent  of  three  like  planes 
based  here  at  home.  Under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  we  have  joined  to  build  up  strategically  lo- 
cated military  establishments  in  which  we  share, 
such  as  Nato.  The  result  is  that  we  and  others 
can  keep  our  defense  expenditures  within  limits 
compatible  with  a  free  domestic  economy. 

In  addition  to  treaties  and  agreements  dealing 
expressly  with  matters  of  security,  we  must  have 
many  other  kinds  of  treaties.  No  treaty  of  al- 
liance is  dependable  without  the  added  ingredient 
of  friendliness.  This  requires  treaties  of  friend- 
ship, commerce  and  trade,  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments, extradition  treaties,  agreements  defining 
the  status  of  forces  located  abroad,  treaties  con- 
trolling the  drug  and  narcotic  trade,  treaties  in 
avoidance  of  double  taxation,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  agreements  that  are  necessary  to  put  inter- 
national intercourse  on  a  friendly  and  nonfriction 
basis. 

Treaties  and  executive  agreements  are  the  politi- 
cal tools  which  make  it  possible  to  provide  our 
Nation  with  an  environment  of  security. 
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The  Constitutional  Problem 

At  this  juncture  a  movement  has  grown  up  to 
limit  severely  the  treatymaking  power  and  to  cur- 
tail the  authority  of  the  President  to  conduct  inter- 
national business. 

This  movement  reflects  concern  that  our  treaty 
power  might  be  used  to  effectuate  domestic  re- 
forms, particularly  in  relation  to  economic  and 
social  matters,  and  to  impose  upon  our  country 
socialistic  conceptions  which  are  alien  to  our  tra- 
ditional American  ideals. 

These  fears  were  largely  founded  upon  the  ac- 
tivities of  certain  committees  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  believe  that  this  concern,  when  it  arose,  was  a 
legitimate  one,  and  that  those  who  voiced  it  per- 
formed a  genuine  service  in  bringing  the  situation 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  public. 

But  I  point  out  the  arousing  of  that  concern 
was  a  correction  of  the  evil — a  correction  in  the 
most  dependable  way,  that  is,  by  the  vigilance  of 
our  citizenry.  The  danger,  never  great,  has 
passed. 

Proposed  Constitutional  Amendments 

However,  some  fear  that  the  danger  may  recur 
and  that  our  citizenry  may  not  then  be  alert.  So, 
various  Constitutional  amendments  have  been  pro- 
posed, with  a  view  to  preventing  possible  future 
abuses  of  the  treatymaking  power. 

None  of  these  proposals  takes  the  form  of  trying 
to  confine  treatymaking  to  the  historic  and,  I 
believe,  Constitutional  sense  of  that  word.  It 
seems  to  me  that  "treaties"  within  the  meaning  of 
our  Constitution  are  contracts  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments designed  to  promote  our  national  inter- 
ests by  assuring  that  our  Nation  and  others  will 
act  internationally  in  a  way  deemed  mutually 
advantageous. 

I  do  not  believe  that  "treaties"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  article  "VT  of  our  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that  treaties  "shall  be  the  supreme  Law  of 
the  Land,"  are  measures  of  primarily  domestic 
import,  or  that  the  treaty  form  can  lawfully  be 
used  to  circumvent  the  Constitutional  procedures 
established  in  relation  to  what  are  essentially  in- 
ternal affairs. 

That  concept  is  difficult  to  put  into  Constitu- 
tional words.  Perhaps  for  that  reason  those  who 
would  now  amend  the  Constitution  have  adopted 
a  more  rigid  and  less  selective  approach. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  S.J. 
Res.  I.3  Section  1  provides  that  any  provision  in 
a  treaty  which  conflicts  with  the  Constitution  shall 
be  of  no  force  or  effect. 

I  believe  that  this  states  the  law  as  it  now  is. 
However,  some  seem  to  feel  that  the  question  is  in 


doubt,  and  fears  in  this  regard  have  been  widely 
spread.  To  meet  any  legitimate  fears  on  this 
score,  President  Eisenhower  has  stated  that  he  ap- 
proves a  Constitutional  amendment,  such  as  that 
introduced  by  Senator  Knowland,4  which  will 
make  it  clear  that  a  treaty  cannot  override  the 
Constitution  or  deprive  citizens  of  their  rights 
under  our  Constitutional  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  S.J.  Res.  1  would 
make  fundamental  changes.  Section  2  would  cut 
down  the  Nation's  treaty  power  so  that  no  treaty 
could  bind  the  Nation  in  respect  of  matters  which, 
under  our  Federal  system,  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  States.  This  would  set  the  clock 
back  to  an  approximation  of  the  condition  which 
existed  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
Then,  that  condition  was  so  intolerable  and  it  so 
jeopardized  the  Confederation  that  the  present 
Constitution  was  adopted  to  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment authority,  in  international  matters,  to  act 
for  all  the  Nation,  including  the  States. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  our  experience  with  treaties 
in  the  present  session  of  the  Congress. 

Since  it  convened  in  January  1953,  the  Senate 
has  approved  23  treaties,  12  of  which,  our  legal 
advisers  say,  would  be  unconstitutional  if  the  pro- 
posed amendment  had  been  in  effect,  because  they 
deal  with  matters  of  State  jurisdiction,  such  as  ne- 
gotiable instrument  laws,  local  licensing  laws,  etc. 
In  the  case  of  8  of  these  12  treaties  the  Senate 
vote  was  86  yea's  to  1  nay.  Included  in  the  86 
who  voted  in  favor  of  these  treaties  were  55  of 
the  64  Senators  who  were  originally  listed  as 
sponsors  of  S.J.  Res.  1,  which  would  have  made 
the  treaties  unconstitutional. 

This  suggests,  I  think,  that  the  import  of  the 
proposed  amendment  is  not  fully  understood,  even 
in  the  Senate.  Also  I  suggest  that  the  Senators, 
when  it  comes  down  to  concrete  cases,  recognize 
that  our  Nation  must  be  able  to  make  treaties  which 
will  bind  not  only  the  Federal  Government  but 
also  the  States. 


Executive  Agreements 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  amendment  would  give 
the  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  all  executive 
and  other  agreements. 

No  more  fundamental  change  in  our  Consti- 
tutional system  can  be  imagined,  for  under  it  Con- 
gress and  not  the  President  would  be  responsible 
for  the  day-by-day  conduct  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

The  phrase  "executive  agreements"  brings  to 
mind  such  major  wartime  commitments  as  were 
made  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam,  and  which  have 
proved  unpopular  and  perhaps  ill-advised.  But 
"executive  agreements"  are  the  means,  and  the 
only  means,  whereby  the  President  carries  on  the 
day-to-day   business   of   dealing  with  other  na- 


3  For  text  and  for  a  statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  in 
opposition  to  the  resolution,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  20, 1953,  p.  594. 
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4  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  10, 1953,  p.  193. 
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tions.  Daily  the  President,  directly  or  through  his 
diplomatic  or  military  agents,  makes  agreements 
with  foreign  nations.  In  the  State  Department, 
for  example,  we  may  agree  that  Foreign  Ministers 
will  meet  at  a  certain  time  and  place.  Perhaps  we 
agree  with  the  British  and  French  on  a  joint  note 
to  the  Soviet  Union  about  Germany.  Perhaps 
we  agree  with  other  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions upon  a  proposed  resolution.  Agreements  are 
the  warp  and  woof  of  international  life,  and 
without  them  there  could  not  be  friendly  interna- 
tional intercourse. 

The  Korean  armistice  was  made  by  a  U.S.  mili- 
tary commander  under  instructions  from  Wash- 
ington. This  armistice  agreement  was  the  climax 
of  a  series  of  subsidiary  agreements,  some  made 
with  our  enemies  in  relation  to  procedures  as  to 
armistice  negotiations.  Some  were  made  with 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  some  were  made  with 
our  U.N.  allies  in  Korea.  Many  of  these  agree- 
ments I  made  under  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  more  important  of  these  agreements  were 
made  after  informal  consultation  with  congres- 
sional leaders.  The  security  treaty  which  I  ini- 
tialed in  Korea  will  of  course  be  effective  only  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Agree- 
ments for  economic  rehabilitation  are  subject  to 
congressional  appropriations.  But  these  con- 
spicuous agreements,  requiring  Senate  or  con- 
gressional action,  grew  out  of  a  series  of  pre- 
liminary agreements  which  were  indispensable  to 
the  final  result.  These  were  of  a  multiplicity  and 
of  an  immediacy  which  excluded  the  assumption 
of  responsibility  by  a  deliberative  assembly  like 
the  Congress. 

President  Eisenhower  has  stated  his  views  on 
these  matters  in  the  following  words : 5 

...  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  any  amendment 
which  would  change  our  traditional  treatymaking  power 
or  which  would  hamper  the  President  in  his  constitutional 
authority  to  conduct  foreign  affairs.  Today,  probably  as 
never  before  in  our  history,  it  is  essential  that  our  country 
be  able  effectively  to  enter  into  agreements  with  other  na- 
tions. 

I  can  say  to  you  soberly  that  the  proposed 
amendment,  except  for  section  1  which  President 
Eisenhower  accepts,  would  have  a  calamitous  effect 
upon  the  international  position  and  prospects  of 
the  United  States.  It  would  make  it  impossible 
for  the  United  States  to  share  in  the  voluntary 
and  friendly  association  of  free  nations  which  is 
necessary  to  offset  what  the  Soviet  Premier  refers 
to  as  the  "monolithic  unity"  of  the  Soviet  system. 
It  would  make  it  impractical  for  the  President  to 
conduct  foreign  affairs  and  would  throw  upon  the 
Congress  in  this  respect  a  daily  and  incessant  re- 
sponsibility which  such  a  numerous  and  already 
overburdened  legislative  body  is,  in  practice,  in- 
capable of  discharging. 


"Ibid.,  p.  192. 
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The  Test  of  Experience 

We  have  a  system  which  has  survived  for  over 
160  years  without  there  being  a  single  instance  of 
treaty  abuses  such  as  are  feared.  Of  course,  abuse 
is  always  a  possibility.  I  admit  that.  I  not  only 
admit  it,  I  have  said  it.  But  I  do  not  admit  that, 
because  power  can  be  abused,  it  follows  that  power 
should  be  annulled.  That  is  the  reasoning  that 
leads  to  anarchy. 

If  the  United  States  renounces  the  power  to  act 
effectively  in  international  affairs,  because  that 
power  might  be  abused,  the  result  will  be  a  large 
measure  of  international  anarchy. 

It  is  impossible  to  rewrite  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  so  that  it  is  foolproof.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  freedom  so  automatic  that  its 
retention  does  not  need  constant  vigilance. 

The  supreme  test  of  any  Constitution  is  the  way 
it  works.  George  Washington,  in  his  Farewell 
Address,  warned  against  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion to  meet  hypothetical  dangers.  "Experience," 
he  said,  "is  the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test 
the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution  of  a 
country.  Facility  in  changes,  upon  the  credit  of 
mere  hypothesis  and  opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual 
change  from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and 
opinion." 

Our  Constitution,  as  it  is,  has  served  us  well  for 
160  years  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations.  There 
is  no  actual  experience  to  demonstrate  the  need  of 
the  far-reaching  changes  that  have  been  proposed. 
The  fears  are  hypothetical.  The  facts  are  reas- 
suring. 

The  founders  of  this  Nation,  seeing  interna- 
tional peril,  created  power  to  meet  it.  They  en- 
abled the  Nation  to  speak  as  a  unit  and  with 
prompt,  effective  authority  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations.  The  system  worked  well.  Today,  we 
face  a  new  and  perhaps  even  greater  peril  than 
that  which  the  founders  confronted.  We  need 
that  same  political  authority  which  they  provided. 
If  it  is  taken  away,  I  see  only  a  steady  increase  in 
our  peril  and  a  steady  decline  in  our  capacity  to 
meet  that  peril. 

International  Law  and  Order 

Physical  scientists  have  enabled  man  to  destroy 
himself.  Political  wisdom  must  enable  man  to 
save  himself.  Political  leadership  that  timidly 
goes  backward  will  never  cope  with  scientific 
knowledge  which  goes  ever  forward. 

This  administration  has  a  vision  of  something 
better  than  bare  survival  in  the  face  of  danger. 
We  have  faith  that  it  is  possible  to  end  the  menace 
under  which  humanity  has  existed  for  so  long. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  United  Nations  would 
achieve  this,  and  I  still  believe  that  it  can.  But 
to  realize  this  hope  will  require  that  the  Charter 
be  altered  in  some  important  respects. 
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The  U.N.  Charter  now  reflects  serious  inade- 
quacies. 

One  inadequacy  sprang  from  ignorance.  When 
we  were  in  San  Francisco  in  the  spring  of  1945, 
none  of  us  knew  of  the  atomic  bomb  which  was  to 
fall  on  Hiroshima  on  August  6,  1945.  The  char- 
ter is  thus  a  pre-atomic-age  charter.  In  this  sense 
it  was  obsolete  before  it  actually  came  into  force. 
As  one  who  was  at  San  Francisco,  I  can  say  with 
confidence  that,  if  the  delegates  there  had  known 
that  the  mysterious  and  immeasurable  power  of 
the  atom  would  be  available  as  a  means  of  mass 
destruction,  the  provisions  of  the  charter  dealing 
with  disarmament  and  the  regulation  of  arma- 
ments would  have  been  far  more  emphatic  and 
realistic. 

A  second  inadequacy  sprang  from  the  fact  that 
the  three  leaders  who  planned  the  United  Nations 
were  President  Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  Church- 
ill, and  Generalissimo  Stalin,  precisely  the  three 
who  led  the  wartime  victory  coalition  against 
Hitlerite  Germany.  Inevitably,  they  looked  upon 
the  United  Nations  as  a  kind  of  peacetime  pro- 
longation of  the  wartime  triumvirate.  Conse- 
quently, the  proposals  initially  put  forward  by 
the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Soviet 
Russia  placed  primary  authority  in  the  Security 
Council  and  stipulated  that  the  great  powers  per- 
manently represented  on  that  Council  must  be  in 
agreement. 

At  San  Francisco  this  concept  was  to  some  ex- 
tent altered  and  greater  scope  was  given  to  the 
General  Assembly.  However  the  "veto"  remained 
in  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly 
was  permitted  only  to  "recommend."  Indeed,  the 
Assembly  voting  procedure,  with  one  vote  per 
nation,  precludes  its  decisions  having  more  than 
advisory  weight. 

Now  we  see  the  inadequacy  of  an  organization 
whose  effective  functioning  depends  upon  coopera- 
tion with  a  nation  which  is  dominated  by  an  inter- 
national party  seeking  world  domination. 

A  third  inadequacy  came  out  of  disregard  for 
the  fact  that  world  order,  in  the  long  run,  de- 
pends not  on  men  but  upon  law — law  which  em- 
bodies eternal  principles  of  justice  and  morality. 
When  the  charter  was  drafted  at  Dumbarton  Oaks, 
it  contained  no  mention  of  the  word  "justice"  or 
of  the  word  "law."  That  defect  was  to  some  ex- 
tent remedied  at  San  Francisco.  At  several  points 
in  the  charter,  references  to  "justice"  were  intro- 
duced. Also  the  General  Assembly  was  required 
to  promote  "the  progressive  development  of  inter- 
national law  and  its  codification."  However,  in 
the  8  years  of  its  existence,  the  General  Assembly 
has  made  but  little  progress  in  this  respect. 

I  recall  the  views  expressed  by  that  great  states- 
man and  student  of  public  affairs,  the  late  Sen. 
Robert  A.  Taft.  In  his  book  entitled  A  Foreign 
Policy  for  Americans,  he  said  of  the  U.N.  Charter : 
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The  fundamental  difficulty  is  that  it  is  not  based  pri- 
marily on  an  underlying  law  and  an  administration  of 
justice  under  that  law.  I  believe  that  in  the  long  run  the 
only  way  to  establish  peace  is  to  write  a  law,  agreed  to 
by  each  of  the  nations,  to  govern  the  relations  of  such 
nations  with  each  other  and  to  obtain  the  covenant  of  all 
such  nations  that  they  will  abide  by  that  law  and  by 
decisions  made  thereunder. 

The  opportunity  which  Senator  Taft  saw  has 
not  irrevocably  passed.  The  present  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  provides  that  the  1955  General 
Assembly  will  have  on  its  agenda  a  proposal  to  call 
a  general  conference  to  review  the  present  charter. 
I  have  already  announced  that  the  United  States 
will  then  vote  in  favor  of  holding  such  a  review 
conference. 

The  1955  conference  will  be  comparable  in  its 
importance  to  the  original  San  Francisco  confer- 
ence. It  will  provide  a  conspicuous  opportunity 
for  which  the  lawyers  of  America  should  be  pre- 
pared. There  are,  of  course,  many  other  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  important  thing  is  that  the  Bar  of  America, 
which  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the  thinking 
and  political  action  of  the  American  people,  should 
itself  be  looking  forward  and  inventively  and 
creatively  try  to  solve  the  great  problems  which 
confront  our  people  at  this  time.  The  founders  of 
our  Nation  snowed  a  political  wisdom  which  has 
rarely  if  ever  been  matched.  Surely,  however, 
their  effort  did  not  exhaust  the  political  genius  of 
the  American  people.  They  invented  and  be- 
queathed to  us  an  ordered  society  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  freedom.  Such  a  society  ought  to  be 
able  to  produce  the  new  ideas  needed  to  meet 
changing  conditions.  That  is  for  us  to  demon- 
strate. Now,  when  new  peril  threatens,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  prove  our  worth.  May  we  not,  in  our 
generation,  emulate  what  our  forebears  did  in 
their  generation,  and  find  the  way  to  develop  in- 
ternational order  to  shield  national  life?  That 
is  the  challenge  of  our  time.  Let  us  dedicate  our- 
selves to  meet  it. 


Review  of  U.N.  Charter 

Following  are  the  texts  of  a  letter  which  Alex- 
ander Wiley,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  sent  to  Secretary  Dulles  on 
July  29  and  the  latter 's  reply,  dated  August  12: 


Senator  Wiley  to  Secretary  Dulles 


Jult  29, 1953 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  know,  the  Senate 
has  adopted  S.  Res.  126  authorizing  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  study 
proposals  to  amend,  revise,  or  otherwise  modify 
or  change  international  peace  and  security  organ- 
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ations  and  to  advise  the  President  particularly 
ith  reference  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
,  the  General  Conference  of  the  United  Nations 
>r  review  of  the  Charter. 

As  chairman  of  the  proposed  subcommittee,  I 
n  deeply  interested  in  carrying  on  a  study  that 
ill  be  productive  of  results  which  will  be  help- 
Q  to  the  United  States  when  charter  revision  is 
msidered.  I  have  in  mind,  in  this  connection, 
te  excellent  work  done  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
ommittee  on  Foreign  Relations  during  the  war 
jars  when  consultations  relative  to  the  postwar 
orld  organization  were  underway. 
At  the  time  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
ad  under  discussion  the  Gillette  Resolution  (S. 
es.  30)  you  wrote  me  as  follows : 

The  Department  has  anticipated  that  a  proposal  to  call 
Charter  Review  Conference  will  be  considered  at  the 
mth  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  i.  e.,  some- 
me  during  1955.  The  development  of  an  official  United 
tates  position  toward  the  question  of  Charter  review, 
ad  toward  the  many  individual  issues  involved,  will  re- 
aire  very  careful  and  detailed  preparations  within  the 
overnment,  including  official  studies,  advice  from  mem- 
»rs  of  the  Congress,  and  private  discussions  with  other 
svernments.  There  should  also  be,  in  the  judgment  of 
le  Department,  full  opportunity  for  the  public  to  inform 
self  regarding  the  problems  involved,  and  to  express  its 
iews. 

Now  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
as  established  a  subcommittee  which  will  be  in  a 
osition  to  undertake  detailed  studies  of  proposals 
3  amend  the  Charter,  I  wonder  if  you  have  come 
d  any  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  United  States 
rill  favor  the  calling  of  a  review  conference  when 
he  question  comes  before  the  General  Assembly  in 
955.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  comment  on  this 
(oint  now  might  be  helpful  to  the  subcommittee 
nd  to  the  American  public  at  large  and  would  not 
n  any  way  tie  the  hands  of  this  Government  or  of 
he  people  in  freely  debating  the  issues  that  will  be 
t  stake. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alexander  Wiley 


with  members  of  Congress.  However,  I  think  it 
may  be  timely  to  state  that  the  Department  will 
favor  the  calling  of  the  review  conference  when 
the  question  is  put  to  the  1955  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  I  hope  this  informa- 
tion will  facilitate  the  work  of  your  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 


Soviet  "Concessions" 
To  East  Germany 

Statement  by  Lincoln  White 
Acting  Chief,  News  Division 1 

The  series  of  "concessions"  granted  to  the  East 
German  regime  by  the  Soviet  Union  come  as  no 
surprise.  There  have  been  indications  that  move- 
ments in  this  direction  have  been  under  considera- 
tion in  Moscow  for  some  time.  Their  purpose,  of 
course,  is  an  attempt  to  bolster  the  puppet  regime 
of  Herr  Grotewold. 

These  measures  may  have  been  hastened  by  the 
demonstrations  of  June  17  when  it  became  obvious 
that  the  East  German  regime  had  lost  all  sem- 
blance of  control  over  the  people  of  East  Germany, 
who  were  in  virtual  open  defiance  of  its  orders.  It 
must,  therefore,  have  become  obvious  to  Moscow 
that  some  steps  had  to  be  taken  to  attempt  to 
strengthen  the  East  German  regime. 

These  steps,  of  course,  have  other  purposes. 
They  are  efforts  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the 
Western  Powers  in  Germany.  They  are  efforts  to 
embarrass  Chancellor  Adenauer  on  the  eve  of  the 
German  elections.  Indeed,  one  might  wonder 
whether  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  moves — 
namely,  to  raise  the  economic  standard  of  the  East 
German  population — is  only  incidental.  In  any 
case,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  lot  of  the 
individual  East  Zone  inhabitant  will  improve  as 
a  result  of  these  pronouncements. 


iecretary  Dulles  to  Senator  Wiley 

August  12, 1953 

)ear  Senator  Wiley:  In  reply  to  your  letter 
)f  July  29,  1953,  I  have  noted  with  satisfaction 
hat  you  will  be  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
mthorized  by  S.  Res.  126  to  study  the  subject  of 
Jnited  Nations  Charter  review,  and  that  you  are 
leeply  interested  in  making  the  study  helpful  to 
he  United  States. 

I  myself  feel  that  the  forthcoming  revision  of 
;he  United  Nations  Charter  provides  a  great  op- 
jortunity.  I  have  for  some  time  been  giving 
thought  as  to  how  best  to  use  it. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  final  United  States 
policies  on  this  question  must  await  full  public 
iiscussion  of  the  issues  as  well  as  consultations 

September  7,   1953 


U.S.  Aid  to  Victims 
of  Greek  Earthquake 

President's  Message  to  King  Paul 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  18 

The  President  on  August  14  sent  the  following 
message  to  the  King  of  Greece : 

"Together  with  the  people  and  Government  of 
the  United  States  I  express  my  profound  sympa- 
thy to  the  suffering  people  of  Greece  whose 
families  have  been  killed  or  injured  and  homes 
destroyed  in  the  recent  earthquake.    Rest  assured 

'Made  to  correspondents  on  Aug.  24  in  reply  to  ques- 
tions about  announcements  on  Soviet-occupied  Germany- 
contained  in  a  communique  and  protocol  released  at  Mos- 
cow on  Aug.  22. 
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the  American  Red  Cross  and  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agencies  already  assisting  will  continue 
to  see  you  through  this  disaster. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower" 


The  President  has  received  the  following  return 
message  from  the  King  of  Greece : 

"I  was  greatly  touched  by  your  kind  message,  and 
together  with  my  people  am  indeed  grateful  to 
you  personally  and  to  the  government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  your  sympathy  and 
prompt  assistance  in  our  disaster.  I  would  also 
like  to  express  to  you  our  warmest  thanks  for  the 
valuable  aid  given  to  us  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  United  States  Government  agency 
as  well  as  for  the  courageous  and  efficient  help  of 
the  United  States  Navy  and  Air  Force  to  our 
distressed  areas. 

Paul  R" 


Secretary  Dulles'  Message 

The  Secretary  on  August  14  cabled  Prime  Min- 
ister Alexander  Papagos  of  Greece  as  follows: 

"I  am  shocked  and  grieved  at  the  tragic  disaster 
which  has  overtaken  your  country.  Please  accept 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  and  that  of  the  American 
people  in  this  time  of  national  sorrow." 


The  Secretary  has  received  the  following  reply 
from  Prime  Minister  Papagos : 

"Deeply  moved  by  the  expression  of  your  deep 
sympathy  as  well  as  that  of  the  noble  American 
people  for  the  disaster  which  has  overtaken  the 
beautiful  Ionian  Islands.  I  request  you  to  accept 
the  warmest  thanks  of  myself,  the  Hellenic  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Hellenic  people." 


Text  of  Greek  Note 

Secretary  Dulles  has  received  the  following  note 
from  the  Greek  Ambassador,  dated  August  19 : 

"Youk  Excellency:  Upon  instructions  from  my 
Government,  I  have  the  honor  to  convey  the  warm- 
est thanks  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Marshal  Alex- 
ander Papagos,  and  the  Royal  Greek  Government 
for  the  great  assistance  offered  so  promptly  and 
so  effectively  by  all  United  States  Agencies  and 
Armed  Forces  in  the  area  of  the  recent  earth- 
quakes, which  destroyed  three  islands  of  the  Ionian 
Sea. 
"The  Prime  Minister,  the  Royal  Greek  Govern- 


ment and  the  Greek  people  are  deeply  moved  1 
these  manifestations  of  solidarity  in  the  trag 
hours  of  my  nation. 

"Please  accept,  your  Excellency,  the  assuranc 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

Athanase  G.  Politis 
Ambassador  of  Greece" 


Visit  of  King  and  Queen 
of  Greece  to  United  States 

Press  release  447  dated  August  1& 

As  has  been  announced  earlier  by  the  Whi 
House,  Their  Majesties  King  Paul  and  Que* 
Frederika  of  Greece  have  been  pleased  to  acce] 
an  invitation  from  the  President  to  make  a  vis 
to  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 

Their  Majesties  and  their  party  are  expecte 
to  arrive  in  Washington  on  October  28.  The 
Majesties,  while  in  Washington,  will  spend  tl 
first  night  at  the  White  House  and  the  rest  < 
their  visit  here  at  Blair  House. 

Following  their  departure  from  Washingto: 
Their  Majesties  will  visit  a  number  of  cities  i 
the  United  States,  including  Philadelphia,  Ne 
York,  Boston,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  San  Frai 
cisco,  Los  Angeles,  Houston,  and  New  Orlean 
They  will  also  make  a  trip  to  the  Grand  Canyon. 

The  detailed  itinerary  of  the  entire  visit,  whic 
will  be  of  approximately  1  month's  duration,  wi 
be  announced  later. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Folic 

Franciszek  Jarecki — Flight  to  Freedom.  Hearing  befoi 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  House  < 
Representatives,  July  1,  1953,  pp.  1687-1705. 

Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.  Testimony  before  the  Con 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senat 
by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  U.S.  repn 
sentative  to  the  United  Nations,  and  representati\ 
in  the  Security  Council.    July  23,  1953,  21  pp. 

State  Department  Information  Program — Voice  of  Ame: 
ica.  Composite  Index  to  Hearings  and  Report  befoi 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  th 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  United  State 
Senate,  Part  10,  April  1,  1953,  pp.  777-788. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  9  of  1953  (Council  of  Economi 
Advisers).  Hearings  before  a  Special  Subcommitte 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations,  Hous 
of  Representatives,  on  H.  Res.  263.  July  14  and  1' 
1953,  22  pp. 

Austrian  Incident.  Hearings  before  the  Permanent  Sul 
committee  on  Investigations  of  the  Committee  o 
Government  Operations,  United  States  Senate,  Ma 
29,  June  5  and  8,  1953,  75  pp. 
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recommendations  for  the  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea 


Following  is  a  summary  of  the  report  which 
Tenry  J.  Tasca,  special  representative  of  the  Presi- 
ent  for  Korean  Economic  Affairs,  made  to  the 
'resident  on  June  15.  The  summary  was  released 
n  August  10  through  the  Foreign  Operations 
.dministration. 

Pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the  National 
ecurity  Council,  President  Eisenhower  on  April 
,  1953,  appointed  Henry  J.  Tasca  as  special  repre- 
mtative  of  the  President  for  Korean  Economic 
.ffairs  and  requested  that  he  head  a  mission  to 
lvestigate  ways  and  means  of  strengthening  the 
[orean  economy.1  The  President  directed  that 
le  mission's  recommendations  include  the 
mounts  and  types  of  U.S.  assistance  desirable  in 
[ipport  of  the  Korean  economy;  proposals  as  to 
le  manner  in  which  the  United  States  and  the 
Ihited  Nations  can  best  be  assured  that  any  re- 
Durces  they  may  contribute  are  utilized  in  the 
lost  efficient  manner  possible;  and  the  formula- 
ion  of  measures  to  be  adopted  to  insure  the  coor- 
ination  of  all  economic  programs  in  Korea.  The 
esults  of  the  mission's  investigation  are  embodied 
i  this  report. 

The  mission  arrived  in  Korea  on  April  17, 1953, 
nd  headquarters  were  established  in  Pusan.  A 
eries  of  meetings  was  held  with  U.N.  Command 
gencies  in  Korea,  with  the  U.N.  Korean  Recon- 
duction Agency,  with  each  of  the  Ministries  of 
he  Republic  of  Korea,  with  the  chairmen  of  Na- 
ional  Assembly  Committees,  and  with  the  Korean 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Each  of  the  above  pre- 
>ared  extensive  material  on  the  Korean  economy 
or  consideration  by  the  mission.  In  addition,  the 
pecial  representative  visited  most  of  the  impor- 
ant  industrial  plants  and  agricultural  and  mining 
reas  in  South  Korea  including  Seoul,  the  capital. 

In  developing  its  plan  the  mission  has  examined 
n  detail  the  economic  support  requirements  of  the 
Korean  defense  forces  and  the  consumption  re- 
tirements of  the  Republic  of  Korea  (Rok)  as 
veil  as  production  and  investment  possibilities 
ind  programs  in  all  sectors.  The  report  assumed, 
n  this  connection,  that  an  armistice  would  be  nego- 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  20,  1953,  p.  576. 
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tiated    at   the   beginning   of   the   reconstruction 
period. 

The  mission's  major  recommendations  are: 

1.  The  United  States  should  institute  a  new  pro- 
gram of  defense  support,  relief,  and  reconstruction 
in  Korea,  of  4  or  5  years'  duration,  which  it  is 
anticipated  will  require  a  substantial  amount  in 
external  assistance. 

2.  The  new  program  would  not  replace  the  U.N. 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  (Unkra)  program 
but  would  be  coordinated  with  it,  nor  would  it 
replace  Civilian  Relief  in  Korea  (Crik),  the  emer- 
gency relief  program  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  in  Korea. 

3.  Funds  for  the  new  program  should  be  sought 
through  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  (Msa)  or  its 
successor. 

4.  Consistent  with  the  expanded  economic  aid 
program,  the  Rok  Government  should  initiate  cer- 
tain basic  changes  in  its  financial  structure,  aimed 
at  such  goals  as  balancing  the  Government  budget, 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  uniform  exchange 
rate,  strengthening  the  currency,  and  making 
credit  controls  more  effective. 

5.  Technical  and  professional  skills  of  the 
Korean  people  should  be  developed  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

6.  A  new  agreement  governing  aid  from  the 
United  States  should  be  negotiated  with  the  Rok 
Government. 

Amounts  and  Types  of  U.S.  Assistance 

The  proposed  assistance  program  is  a  basic  sup- 
porting element  in  an  integrated  plan  designed  to 
lead  to  balanced  development  of  the  Rok  economy 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  maximum  support  for 
the  Korean  defense  forces  and  the  restoration  of 
prewar  living  standards  of  the  Korean  population. 
The  mission's  plan  emphasizes  investment  in  agri- 
culture, mining,  industry,  transportation,  and 
power,  and  assumes  that  mining,  agriculture,  and 
possibly  the  cottage  industries  are  those  with  the 
greatest  export  potential.  Stress  is  placed  on  pro j  - 
ects  which  can  achieve  the  following  results :  pro- 
vide for  reconstruction  and  development  of  basic 
services  and  utilities;  rapidly  produce  increased 
supplies  and  essential  goods  and  services;  con- 
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tribute  to  the  attainment  of  self-sufficiency  in 
foodstuffs,  fuel,  and  consumer  goods ;  improve  and 
maintain  public  health  and  safety ;  restore  mini- 
mum levels  of  housing  and  education ;  and  make  a 
beginning  on  flood  control,  land  reclamation,  and 
reforestation.  The  mission  also  recognizes  that 
the  long  range  interests  of  Korea  will  be  served  by 
establishing  technical  and  vocational  schools  and 
using  foreign  advisers  to  train  Koreans  to  assume 
the  managerial  and  technical  responsibilities  for- 
merly exercised  by  Japanese. 

The  mission  has  been  deeply  impressed  by  the 
mineral  potential  of  Korea  and  by  the  fact  that 
mineral  exports  are  and  may  well  continue  to  be 
the  greatest  dollar  earner  in  commercial  trade. 
In  addition  to  substantial  investment  in  develop- 
mental and  rehabilitation  projects,  the  mission 
recommends  initiation  of  a  geological  survey. 

With  respect  to  agriculture,  the  mission  sup- 
ports the  general  recommendations  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
(Fao)  team  which  recently  completed  a  study  of 
Korean  agriculture.  Principal  recommendations 
included  a  sharp  increase  in  the  application  of 
fertilizer  and  pesticides ;  acceleration  of  the  repair 
and  extension  of  the  irrigation  systems ;  a  shift  in 
land  use  so  as  to  increase  the  production  of  pota- 
toes and  sweet  potatoes  with  a  reduction  of  rice 
acreage  on  land  not  suited  to  rice ;  and  increased 
emphasis  on  land  reclamation.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  economic-assistance  program,  the  mis- 
sion recommends  that  domestic  grain  collections 
and  grain  imports  be  pooled  so  that  cross  hauling 
and  local  shortages  can  be  avoided. 

Imports  of  consumption  goods,  added  to  do- 
mestic production,  will  provide  consumption  levels 
by  fiscal  year  1957  approximately  equal  to  those  of 
1949-50.  Grain  imports  will  remain  at  a  fairly 
high  level  during  fiscal  year  1954  to  enable  the 
Government  to  meet  its  grain  obligations  and  re- 
plenish stock  levels.  Grain  imports  will  drop 
sharply  in  fiscal  year  1955  and  cease  entirely  in 
fiscal  year  1956,  at  which  time  the  Rok  should  have 
achieved  a  precarious  self-sufficiency  in  staple 
foods.  There  will  remain,  however,  continuing 
requirements  for  certain  types  of  food  to  supple- 
ment the  Korean  diet,  deficient  in  fats  and  pro- 
teins. Certain  U.S.  surplus  commodities,  notably 
butter,  dried  skim  milk,  cotton  seed  oil,  and  peas 
and  beans,  are  admirably  suited  to  fill  this  defi- 
ciency. The  recommended  fiscal  year  1954  assist- 
ance program,  therefore,  includes  butter,  cheese, 
dried  skim  milk,  cotton  seed  oil,  and  peas  and 
beans,  valued  at  $29,000,000,  for  utilization  by 
Rok  armed  forces,  by  institutions,  and  for  relief 
distribution. 

"With  respect  to  types  of  U.S.  assistance,  the 
mission  recommends  continuation  of  present  U.S. 
appropriations  for  Crik  and  Unkra,  as  well  as 
initiation  of  a  new  appropriation  to  accelerate 
recovery  and  reconstruction  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional economic  support  to  Korea's  defense  effort. 


The  requirement  of  a  theater  commander  for 
funds  for  emergency  civilian  relief  in  support  of 
his  military  mission  is  a  recognized  aspect  of  mod- 
ern military  operations,  and  it  is  the  judgment 
of  the  mission  that  the  Crik  concept  should  be  con- 
tinued until  a  political  settlement  permits  the 
elimination  of  such  a  peculiarly  emergency 
funding  requirement. 

Although  the  military  situation  in  Korea  did 
not  eventuate  as  anticipated  at  the  time  of  Unkra's 
establishment,  the  mission  does  not  recommend 
that  Unkra  be  phased  out  of  the  Korean  picture. 
The  war  has  been  based  on  collective  U.N.  action 
and  the  concept  of  rehabilitation  has  been 
grounded  on  the  assumption  of  a  U.N.  effort;  a 
move  to  make  the  economic-assistance  program  a 
unilateral  U.S.  program  would  undermine  the 
whole  concept  of  collective  action.  Overall,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  noted  that  although  the  Crik, 
Unkra,  and  new  economic  defense  support  pro- 
grams are  considered  separately,  in  view  of  their 
diverse  funding  sources,  in  economic  terms  they 
should  be  considered  to  represent  a  single  inte- 
grated program  of  economic  assistance  to  Korea. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  mission,  in  view  of  the 
comparability  of  the  proposed  new  aid  program  to 
defense  support  programs  elsewhere,  that  appro- 
priations for  the  new  program  should  be  sought 
through  the  Msa  and  that  funds  for  Unkra  should 
be  requested  through  Msa  as  a  part  of  the  same 
appropriation. 


Efficient  Utilization  of  U.S.  Assistance 

The  Government  of  Korea  necessarily  has  sov- 
ereign authority  over  all  economic  matters  in 
Korea.  However,  it  does  not  have  command  over 
sufficient  resources  to  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  the  civilian  population,  let  alone  the  needs 
for  military  forces  or  for  reconstruction.  U.N. 
agencies  have  no  sovereign  or  occupational  author- 
ity in  Korea,  but  they  do  possess,  or  can  be  pro- 
vided with,  sufficient  resources  to  meet  the  above 
requirements.  Solution  of  Korea's  economic  prob- 
lems, therefore,  demands  proper  coordination 
between  U.N.  agencies  and  the  Rok  to  guarantee 
the  most  effective  use  of  resources  made  available 
under  external  assistance  programs. 

U.N.  Command  (Unc)  economic  coordination 
with  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  presently  achieved 
through  the  Combined  Economic  Board  (Ceb). 
It  is  the  considered  judgment  of  the  mission  that 
the  Ceb  should  devote  a  far  more  substantial  pro- 
portion of  its  time  than  at  present  to  the  develop- 
ment of  internal  financial  and  economic  policies  in 
Korea  which  will  strengthen  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  its  capacity  for 
self-support  and  self-defense.  A  new  aid  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  or  basic  amendments  to  the  existing 
agreement  on  economic  coordination,  will  be  re- 
quired as  a  means  of  assuring  positive  joint  action 
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on  necessary  economic  and  financial  measures. 
The  initiation  of  a  defense-support  program  de- 
signed to  stabilize,  rehabilitate,  and  develop  the 
economy  requires  significant  modifications  in  the 

Later  implementation  of  the  agreement  will  re- 
quire that  the  Republic  of  Korea  take  a  number  of 
important  steps  to  normalize  the  country's  finan- 
cial structure.    These  include  but  are  not  limited 

to: 

1.  Strenuous  efforts  to  balance  the  Government 
budget  including  reduction  in  proposed  fiscal  year 
1953-54  Government  expenditures.  Development 
of  a  phased  schedule  of  Government  expenditures 
consistent  with  revenue  income. 

2.  Stringent  credit  policies,  particularly  with 
respect  to  loans  to  Government  and  Government- 
sponsored  enterprises. 

3.  Use  of  counterpart  funds  to  promote  mone- 
tary stability  and  recommended  investment  pro- 
grams, within  the  framework  of  the  general  efforts 
of  the  Rok  to  avoid  inflation. 

4.  Initiation  of  a  study  of  the  existing  system 
of  controlled  prices  with  a  view  to  moving  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  a  free  market  price  basis. 

The  mission  finds  that  the  financial  weakness 
of  the  Rok  represents  a  most  serious  threat.  With- 
out additional  external  assistance  the  outlook  is 
for  more  inflation  in  Korea.  Even  additional  ex- 
ternal assistance  will  not  be  fully  effective  unless 
the  Rok  Government  modifies  current  financial 
policies  and  operations.  Some  changes  may  re- 
quire legislative  action  but  much  of  the  work  can 
be  accomplished  through  the  machinery  of  the 
Ceb.  The  U.S.  member  should  also  be  enabled  to 
lend  the  necessary  technical  experts  available  in 
the  United  States— tax  experts,  administrative 
specialists,  accountants,  etc. 

Rationalization  of  the  price  structure  and  de- 
velopment of  a  valid  exchange  rate  will  be  of 
extreme  importance  in  opening  the  way  to  Korean 
participation  in  the  U.S.  offshore  procurement 
program.  Offshore  procurement  in  Korea  of  small 
arms,  ammunition,  vehicle  maintenance,  etc.,  will 
serve  to  stimulate  defense  industries  and  provide 
a  source  of  dollar  earnings.  Further,  permitting 
Korean  bidding  for  items  now  normally  purchased 
elsewhere  would  have  a  stimulating  and  rehabil- 
itating effect  on  Korea  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  amount  involved.  It  would  have  the  further 
healthy  effect  of  exposing  segments  of  Korean 
industry  to  international  competition. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  proposed  new  as- 
sistance program  would  be  greater  Korean  par- 
ticipation at  all  levels  than  is  true  with  respect  to 
present  programs.  It  is  recognized  that  possibly 
the  most  serious  factor  limiting  Rok  economic  de- 
velopment may  well  turn  out  to  be  a  shortage  of 
professional  and  technical  skills,  which  can  only 
be  overcome  step  by  step.  As  rapidly  as  possible, 
however,  it  is  proposed  to  increase  Korean  par- 
ticipation in  programing  and  procurement  for  all 
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aid  programs,  supporting  such  participation  as 
necessary,  with  foreign  advisers  employed  and 
paid  by  the  Rok  Government  and  industry. 

The"  mission  further  recommends  that  as  soon 
as  practicable  discussions  leading  to  a  comprehen- 
sive civil  affairs  agreement  be  initiated.  An  agree- 
ment independent  of  the  aid  agreement  is  prefer- 
able because  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter 
and  of  the  time  element. 

General  Impact  on  the  Korean  Economy 

The  mission  is  convinced  that  the  Korean  econ- 
omy can  expand  to  a  high  degree,  while  at  the 
same  time  achieving  and  maintaining  internal 
financial  stability.  This  conviction  rests  on  cer- 
tain dominant  features  of  the  economy  which  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  A  substantial  number  of  economic  problems 
in  Korea  are  simple,  visible,  and  tangible.  A 
mine  is  not  connected  with  the  national  railroad 
network;  build  a  short  connecting  link  and  this 
problem  is  solved.  Coal  is  piling  up  at  pit  heads 
for  lack  of  freight  cars;  import  freight  cars  and 
the  coal  can  be  moved.  Output  of  minerals  is 
low,  because  there  are  no  pneumatic  drills;  im- 
port these  and  output  will  increase  tenfold. 
Priorities  in  any  low  level  economy  are  brutal: 
eat  more,  heat  less,  or  vice  versa ;  have  one  pair 
of  shoes  a  year  or  repair  the  roof,  but  not  both. 
But  brutal  priorities  have  the  one  redeeming 
feature  that  they  are  simple  and  certain  and  easy 
and  speedy  to  administer.  And  this,  of  course, 
holds  true  for  all  phases  of  economic  life  with  a 
low  degree  of  diversification. 

2.  In  a  war-damaged  economy  there  are  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  investments  of  the  simple 
repair  and  replacement  type.  There  are  innumer- 
able instances  where  "for  the  lack  of  a  nail  the 
horse  was  lost."  Relatively  small  repairs  and  re- 
placements will  bring  whole  industrial  aggregates 
back  into  production.  A  little  dollar  and  local 
currency  capital,  together  with  arrangements 
giving  individual  initiative  the  right-of-way,  will 
rapidly  clear  up  these  waste  pockets  in  the  in- 
dustrial structure. 

3.  In  the  recent  past,  large  amounts  of  potential 
production  have  been  lost  because  of  the  inter- 
ruption of,  or  the  stretch  out  of,  industrial  produc- 
tion resulting  from  actual  or  anticipated  lack  of 
raw  materials.  Potentially  substantial  quantities 
of  foodstuffs  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of  delayed 
arrival  and  insufficient  quantity  of  fertilizer.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  program  period  large  in- 
creases in  production  will  result  from  importing 
fertilizer  and  raw  materials  to  capacity  levels  and 
by  building  up  stocks  that  enable  an  optimum 
timing  and  flow  of  production. 

4.  Bringing  modern  equipment  into  an  unde- 
veloped economy  provokes  production  increases 
far  above  those  normally  expected  in  developed 
countries.     The  shift  from  hand  methods  and 
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human  power  to  machine  methods  and  mechanical 
power  goes  beyond  the  realm  of  marginal  incre- 
ment and  results  in  a  discontinuous  upsurge. 

5.  In  the  second  part  of  the  program  period,  the 
fixed  installations,  the  construction  of  which  was 
begun  in  the  early  program  period,  will  be  ready 
for  production.  Since  in  many  important  produc- 
tion fields  it  is  a  matter  of  breaking  virgin  ground, 
production  returns  on  investment  will  be  high. 

6.  With  returning  monetary  stability,  all  the 
innumerable  sources  of  sloth,  waste,  and  misap- 
plication of  human  energy,  labor,  goods,  and  ma- 
terials which  are  now  prevalent  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  long-drawn-out  inflation  will  come 
to  an  end.  The  vicious  spiral  of  speculation  will 
be  arrested  and  a  cumulative  healing  process  will 
set  in. 

7.  Manpower  will  be  brought  nearer  full  utili- 
zation but  will  not  become  a  bottleneck  during 
the  period.  In  fiscal  year  1956  an  estimated  avail- 
able labor  force  of  9.5  million  will  meet  a  calcu- 
lated manpower  requirement  of  9.2  million.  As 
regards  technical  talent,  liberal  foreign-exchange 
allowances  will  be  made  in  order  to  acquire  tech- 


nical personnel  from  abroad  and  vocational  train- 
ing in  Korea  will  proceed  at  maximum  speed. 

8.  The  known  deposits  of  tungsten,  columbite, 
manganese,  beryl,  gold,  anthracite,  and  graphite 
in  Korea  are  very  valuable  and  a  proper  geological 
survey  would  probably  disclose  many  more.  Even 
small  investments  in  these  opportunities  will  show 
very  quick  and  very  large  returns.  As  a  matter  of 
actual  experience,  for  example,  tungsten  produc- 
tion in  Korea  expanded  from  1,154  tons  in  1951  to 
3,789  tons  in  1952  and  to  an  annual  rate  of  5,050 
tons  in  early  1953. 

9.  In  all  countries  which  enter  into  the  early 
phases  of  the  modernization,  industrialization, 
and  commercialization  of  their  national  life,  large 
intangible  human  productivity  reserves  exist  at 
the  outset.  These  can  be  mobilized  by  experts 
who  generate  a  cumulative  process  of  imitation. 
No  development  of  new  technical  or  managerial 
research  is  needed  in  Korea.  The  vast  reservoir 
of  knowledge  available  in  Western  civilization 
need  only  be  tapped.  And  the  Koreans,  like  the 
Japanese  a  hundred  years  ago,  have  the  will  and 
the  ability  to  do  so. 


Philippine  Proposals  for  Revision  of  Trade  Relations  With  U.S. 


Following  are  texts  of  letters  exchanged  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  President  Elpidio 
Quirino  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  relat- 
ing to  Philippine  proposals  for  certain  modifica- 
tions in  the  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Related  Mat- 
ters concluded  between  the  two  Governments  on 
July  4, 194S,  together  with  the  texts  of  notes  ex- 
changed by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  at  Manila  and 
the  Philippine  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

PRESIDENT  QUIRINO  TO  PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER,  MARCH  7 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  Now  that  the  im- 
portant problems  facing  your  Administration 
may  have  already  received  your  immediate  atten- 
tion, allow  me  to  submit  for  your  consideration  an 
important  matter  that  affects  vitally  the  economic 
stability  of  my  country  and  perhaps,  to  an  equal 
degree,  the  permanent  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  her  trade  relations  with  the  Philippines. 
I  refer  to  the  necessity  of  re-examining  the  present 
United  States-Philippines  Trade  Agreement. 

While  there  are  many  other  problems  which, 
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under  the  present  circumstances,  require  our  early 
attention  for  the  continued  beneficial  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  I  consider  the  readjust- 
ment of  our  trade  relations  to  be  of  more  immedi- 
ate concern  since  by  July  4,  1954  the  tariff  duties 
to  be  imposed  by  both  countries  under  the  Trade 
Agreement  will  alter  materially  and  seriously  the 
trade  between  them. 

Many  unforeseen  changes  and  difficulties  have 
arisen  since  we  signed  the  Trade  Agreement  in 
1946.  In  view  thereof,  even  the  United  States 
Economic  Survey  Mission  that  came  to  the  Phil- 
ippines in  1950  on  my  request  stressed  in  its  re- 
port the  need  of  a  re-examination  of  the  Agree- 
ment.1 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  been 
fully  occupied  with  the  problem  of  restoring  the 
balance  of  our  economy.  We  had  to  adopt  a  num- 
ber of  temporary  corrective  measures.  Although 
so  far  these  have  worked  out  reasonably  well,  our 
experience  has  convinced  us  that  a  permanent  so- 
lution can  be  achieved  only  if  the  Trade  Agree- 

1  For  a  summary  of  the  report  of  the  Bell  Mission,  made 
public  on  Oct.  28,  1950,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  6,  1950, 
p.  724. 
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ment  between  our  countries  were  to  be  revised  or 
put  up  to  date  to  suit  prevailing  conditions  and 
tendencies  in  our  economic  ties. 

Knowing  the  continued  and  sustained  concern 
of  the  United  States  in  the  economic  and  political 
future  of  the  Philippines  and  her  sympathetic 
attitude  towards  the  strengthening  of  the  institu- 
tions that  we  have  established  in  order  to  insure 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  freedom  that  she  has 
granted  us,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  bring  this  matter 
to  your  attention  with  the  request  that  our  two 
countries  take  such  necessary  and  early  steps  as 
would  secure  a  new  meeting  of  our  minds  towards 
a  more  reasonable  and  adequate  readjustment  of 
our  trade  relations. 

I  would  therefore  appreciate  your  opportune 
consideration  of  this  problem  which  gravely  affects 
the  economic  stability  of  the  Philippines. 
Sincerely  yours, 

QuiEINO 


ernment  can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the  readjust- 
ment to  present  conditions  of  the  Executive  Agree- 
ment on  Trade  and  Related  Matters  concluded 
between  our  respective  Governments  on  July  4, 
1946.  In  line  with  the  procedure  in  the  past  for 
resolving  similar  important  questions  of  common 
concern  to  our  two  Governments  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  specific  recommendations  contained  in  the 
Bell  Report  on  the  subject,  this  Government  pro- 
poses that  a  joint  committee  be  created  to  study 
and  recommend  a  definite  form  of  readjustment 
of  the  trade  relations  between  our  two  countries. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  foregoing  proposals 
are  brought  to  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
appropriate  authorities  of  Your  Excellency's 
Government. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

J.  M.  Elizaide 


PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  TO  PRESIDENT 
QUIRINO.   MARCH  16 

My  Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  thank  you  for  your 
good  letter  of  March  7, 1953  in  which  you  set  forth 
your  views  as  to  the  necessity  of  re-examining 
the  present  United  States-Philippine  Trade  Agree- 
ment. In  reply,  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  stands  ready 
now,  as  in  the  past,  to  give  prompt  and  sympa- 
thetic consideration  to  any  specific  proposals  for 
the  revision  of  the  present  trade  agreement  which 
the  Philippine  Government  may  wish  to  advance. 

I  suggest  that  those  proposals  be  communicated 
to  Ambassador  Spruance  to  facilitate  their  study 
by  the  appropriate  authorities  of  this  Government 
in  order  to  determine  whether  they  provide  a  basis 
for  renegotiation  of  the  agreement. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  cordial  expressions 
contained  in  your  letter  regarding  United  States- 
Philippine  relations  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
assuring  you  of  my  continuing  interest  in  the 
development  of  those  relations  for  the  mutual 
advantage  of  our  two  countries. 

With  assurances  of  my  highest  regard   and 
personal  good  wishes, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

THE  PHILIPPINE  FOREIGN  MINISTER 
TO  THE  U.S.  AMBASSADOR 

Manila,  May  5,  1953 
Excellency:    I  have  been  instructed  by  the 
President  to  transmit  for  the  consideration  of 
Your  Excellency's  Government  the  enclosed  Com- 
mittee Report 2  which  in  the  opinion  of  this  Gov- 


2  The  Committee  Report  (not  printed)  made  the  follow- 
ing three  proposals : 

1.  "That  the  present  trade  provisions  of  the  Executive 
Agreement  be  replaced  by  another  providing  for  a  limited 

September  7,  1953 

268842—53 2 


THE  U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  ACTING 
PHILIPPINE  FOREIGN   MINISTER' 

July  1,  1953 
Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  again 
to  the  note  of  May  5,  1953,  from  His  Excellency 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs  concerning  possible  revision  of  the  Trade 
Agreement  between  our  two  countries,  and  to  my 
note  No.  1171  of  May  6 4  acknowledging  His  Excel- 
lency's communication. 

In  further  reply  on  this  subject  I  am  instructed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  convey  to  Your 
Excellency  the  following : 

1)  The  United  States  Government  reiterates 
its  readiness  now  as  in  the  past,  as  indicated  in 
the  letter  from  President  Eisenhower  to  President 
Quirino  dated  March  16  of  this  year,  to  study  any 
specific  proposals  for  revision  of  the  1946  Trade 
Agreement  between  the  two  countries  which  the 
Philippine  Government  wishes  to  advance  to  de- 

and  reciprocal  free  trade  between  the  Philippines  and  the 
United  States  whereby  full  duties  will  be  imposed  on  all 
imports,  both  ways,  except  for  those  commodities  that, 
by  agreement  of  the  two  governments,  are  to  be  included 
in  the  duty-free  lists  and  up  to  such  volume  and/or 
amount  as  may  be  agreed  upon." 

2.  "That  the  provision  of  the  present  Executive  Agree- 
ment requiring  the  Philippine  Government  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  before  it 
could  change  the  par  value  of  the  peso  or  restrict  trans- 
actions in  foreign  exchange  be  eliminated,  and  that  the 
right  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  to  control  and 
administer  its  currency,  subject  only  to  its  commitment 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  be  recognized." 

3.  "That  the  provisions  in  the  present  Executive  Agree- 
ment governing  immigration,  and  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges extended  to  citizens  in  the  field  of  public  utilities, 
land  ownership,  and  exploitation  of  natural  resources  be 
made  reciprocal  as  between  citizens  of  both  countries." 

8  Felino  Neri. 
4  Not  printed. 
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termine  whether  a  basis  is  provided  in  such  pro- 
posals for  a  renegotiation  of  the  Agreement. 

2)  In  view  of  the  careful  study  given  to  this 
subject  by  committees  designated  by  the  President 
of  the  Philippines  for  this  purpose,  a  special 
United  States  executive  committee  is  now  being 
established  by  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  three  substantive  proposals  of  the  Philippine 
Government  for  revision  of  the  Agreement  and 
other  aspects  of  the  economic  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines. 

3)  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
recently  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  foreign  economic  policy  of  the 
United  States.  The  activities  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  executive  committee  on  United  States- 
Philippines  economic  relations  will  of  necessity  be 
closely  correlated  with  the  activities  and  recom- 
mendations of  this  commission,  of  which  the  terms 
of  reference  as  outlined  by  the  President  are  as 
follows : 5 

This  commission  naturally  should  work  within  the 
framework  of  our  foreign  policy  and  our  global  defense 
plans.  .  .  .  The  commission  should  study  all  existing 
legislation  and  the  regulations  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures stemming  from  it  which  bear  directly  on  our  for- 
eign economic  relations.  This  review  should  seek  to  de- 
termine how  these  laws  can  be  modified  or  improved  so  as 
to  achieve  the  highest  possible  levels  of  international 
trade  without  subjecting  parts  of  our  economy  to  sudden 
or  serious  strains. 

4)  The  United  States  executive  committee  may 
find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  conduct  its  study  ef- 
fectively, to  request  from  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment information  in  addition  to  that  provided  in 
the  report  transmitted  with  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment's note  under  reference. 

5)  After  the  executive  committee's  study  is 
completed,  and  pursuant  to  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations, the  United  States  Government  will 
determine  whether,  in  its  view,  a  basis  exists  for 
renegotiation  of  the  Trade  Agreement.  The 
Philippine  Government  will  be  advised  accord- 
ingly. 

6)  Enabling  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would  be  necessary  in  order  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  give  effect  to  any 
revision  of  the  Trade  Agreement. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

R.  A.  Sprttance 


5  Bulletin  of  May  25,  1953,  p.  747.    The  Congress  on 
Aug.  3  passed  legislation  establishing  the  commission. 


Recent  Changes  in 

Export  Licensing  Procedures 

The  Office  of  International  Trade  (Oit)  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  announced  several 
changes  in  export  licensing  procedures,  designed 
to  make  it  easier  for  U.S.  exporters  to  trade  in  for- 
eign markets. 

Effective  August  13,  a  "Foreign  Distribution 
(FD)  License"  permits  exporters  having  distribu- 
tors in  foreign  countries,  except  Hong  Kong, 
Macao,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites,  to  ex- 
port to  such  distributors  certain  commodities  for 
resale,  distribution,  or  use  in  the  distributor's 
country,  or  for  re-exportation  to  other  countries. 
Re-exportation  of  these  commodities  may  be  made 
under  certain  specified  conditions,  upon  approval 
from  Oit. 

The  new  licensing  technique  makes  possible  more 
rapid  restocking  of  inventories  stored  abroad, 
enabling  U.S.  exporters  and  their  foreign  distribu- 
tors to  meet  competition  in  foreign  markets  and 
to  facilitate  the  marketing  of  U.S.  commodities. 

All  commodities  identified  by  the  letter  "F"  on 
Oit's  Positive  List  of  Commodities  may  be  ex- 
ported under  FD  licenses.  Commodities  affected 
represent  approximately  42  percent  of  the  positive 
list. 

FD  licenses  will  be  valid  for  a  period  of  6 
months  from  date  of  issuance.  However,  author- 
ized re-exportations  may  be  made  by  the  distribu- 
tor at  any  time. 

Orr  said  the  FD  license  reflects  a  further  step 
to  accommodate  export  licensing  procedure  to 
normal  international  trade  practices  without 
jeopardizing  the  national  security.1 

Time  Limit  License 

Oit  announced  on  July  23  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  had  simplified  its  controls  over  ex- 
ports of  a  large  number  of  commodities  to  Latin 
America  by  issuing  a  new  type  of  license,  called 
"Time  Limit  (TL)  License."  The  license  will 
authorize  exports  to  Latin  American  countries  in 
unlimited  quantities  of  all  commodities  on  the 
positive  list  of  Oit,  except  those  commodities 
identified  by  the  letter  "B." 

The  new  licensing  technique,  which  became  ef- 
fective on  July  23,  resulted  from  recommendations 
made  by  members  of  the  West  Coast  Foreign 
Trade  Group  during  recent  discussions  with 
Samuel  W.  Anderson,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  International  Affairs. 

Any  exporter  who  has  shipped  at  least  $2,000 
worth  of  such  commodities  to  a  Latin  American 
customer  during  the  2-year  period  prior  to  his 
application  for  a  license  is  eligible  to  apply  to  Orr, 
on  the  regular  application  form  (IT-419),  for  a 

1  For  further  details  of  the  new  licensing  technique,  see 
Oit's  Current  Export  Bulletin  No.  711. 
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%  license  to  ship  the  same  commodities  to  the 
ame  customer. 

The  TL  license  will  be  valid  for  a  period  of 
ne  year  after  date  of  issuance. 

Other  pertinent  provisions  of  the  TL  license 
procedure  are  as  follows : 

1.  Applicants  for  TL  licenses  are  not  required 
o  hold  export  orders  from  the  foreign  consignee 
r  purchaser. 

2.  Re-exportation  may  be  made  between  ulti- 
late  consignees  named  on  outstanding  TL  licenses 
ssued  to  the  same  licensee  without  prior  approval 
rom  Orr. 

3.  TL  license  applications  must  be  supported  by 
multiple  transaction  statement  (Form  IT-843) 

ompleted  by  the  foreign  consignee,  except  that 
uantities  to  be  ordered  need  not  be  stated. 

U.S.  exporters  who  expect  to  apply  for  TL 
icenses  should  transmit  to  their  foreign  importers 

supply  of  Form  IT-843  with  appropriate  in- 
tructions  for  completing  the  form.  In  addition, 
hese  forms  will  be  made  available  to  all  U.S.  em- 
assies  and  consulates  in  Latin  America  as  soon 
s  possible. 

ncreased  Dollar  Limit 

Exporters  may  now  ship  up  to  $500  worth  of 
aost  commodities  to  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
ries  without  applying  for  individual  export 
icenses,  Orr  announced  on  August  12. 

Previously,  general  license  "GLV"  dollar  limits 
vere  the  same  for  all  destinations,  and  in  many 
nstances  were  substantially  less  than  $500  for 
Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

The  increased  dollar  limit  applies  to  a  wide 
rariety  of  commodities,  ranging  from  certain  ma- 
chinery parts,  petroleum  products,  and  textiles,  to 
tgricultural  and  animal  products.  Items  excepted 
)y  this  action  are  identified  by  the  letter  "G"  on 
)rr's  positive  list,  and  include  certain  drugs, 
hemicals,  metals,  and  other  commodities.2 

nternational  Bank  Issues 
Report  on  1953  Fiscal  Year 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  on  August  11  reported  net  income 
)f  $18,485,411  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
L953,  compared  with  $15,872,883  for  the  preceding 
Iscal  year. 

This  income  was  placed  in  the  Supplemental 
Reserve  against  losses  on  loans  and  guarantees, 
md  raised  the  Reserve  to  $76,513,511.  Loan  com- 
missions amounted  to  $9,551,822  and  were  credited 
to  the  Bank's  Special  Reserve,  increasing  that 
Reserve  to  $37,236,477. 

2  For  the  new  dollar-value  limits,  together  with  the  ex- 
cepted commodities  and  their  Schedule  B  numbers,  see 
L8  Fed.  Reg.  4795,  or  Ore's  Current  Export  Bulletin  No. 
111. 


Total  reserves  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  were 
$113,749,988. 

Gross  income,  exclusive  of  loan  commissions, 
was  $42,839,207,  compared  with  $35,188,744  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Expenses  totaled  $24,353,- 
796,  including  $5,724,270  of  administrative  ex- 
penses and  $18,629,526  of  bond  interest  and  other 
financial  expenses. 

The  Bank  made  10  loans  totaling  the  equivalent 
of  $178,633,464  during  the  year,  bringing  total  loan 
commitments  at  June  30  to  $1,590,766,464.  Dis- 
bursements during  the  year  were  $226,756,982, 
compared  with  $184,777,004  during  the  preceding 
year.  Cumulative  disbursements  to  June  30 
amounted  to  $1,103,261,115. 

All  repayments  of  principal  due  during  the  year 
were  received,  and  some  borrowers  made  pay- 
ments in  advance.  Of  the  total  of  $2,328,028  re- 
ceived, $245,000  was  prepaid  by  the  Banco 
Nacional  of  Nicaragua  and  $302,000  by  Denmark. 
Borrowers  also  repaid  $17,837,948  on  loans  sold 
by  the  Bank  to  investors.  This  sum  included 
$6,000,000  of  prepayments  by  shipping  companies 
in  the  Netherlands  and  $500,000  by  Belgium. 

Bonds  of  the  Bank  sold  to  investors  during  the 
year  amounted  to  $71,600,000.  An  issue  of  $60,- 
000,000  was  sold  in  the  United  States,  and  an  issue 
amounting  to  50,000,000  Swiss  francs  (approxi- 
mately $11.6  million)  was  sold  in  Switzerland. 
The  Bank  also  arranged  in  June  another  issue  of 
Sw.  fr.  50,000,000  to  be  dated  July  1, 1953.  Total 
issues  of  the  Bank  outstanding  on  June  30 
amounted  to  $556,374,002. 

During  the  year,  the  Bank  sold  $13,637,966  of 
securities  from  its  loan  portfolio,  including 
$5,333,821  without  the  Bank's  guarantee.  The 
cumulative  total  of  portfolio  sales  at  June  30  was 
$70,014,654,  of  which  $20,211,508  had  been  sold 
without  guarantee. 

Germany,  Japan,  and  Jordan  became  members 
of  the  Bank  during  the  year.  On  June  30,  54 
countries  were  members  of  the  Bank,  and  the  total 
of  subscribed  capital  was  $9,036,500,000. 


Unsettled  or  Unpaid  Claims 
Against  Cuba 

Press  release  429  dated  August  10 

On  September  4, 1952,  the  Department  of  State 
announced  that  the  Cuban  Government  had 
arranged  for  the  reception  of  unsettled  or  unpaid 
claims  against  that  Government  that  arose  prior  to 
October  10,  1940,  and  that  have  not  been  adjudi- 
cated in  the  Cuban  courts.1 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed 
that  the  time  limit  for  the  submission  of  such 
claims  (previously  indicated  to  have  been  June  4, 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  22,  1952,  p.  454. 


September  7,   7953 
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1953)  has  been  extended  by  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment to  September  30, 1953. 

It  is  suggested  that  all  those  who  have  pending 
claims  of  the  above  description  against  the  Cuban 
Government,  and  who  have  not  received  a  copy  of 
a  memorandum  issued  by  the  Department  of  State 
on  September  2,  1952,  containing  instructions 
made  public  by  the  Cuban  Government  for  the 
preparation  and  submission  of  such  claims,  should 
promptly  communicate  with  the  Department  of 
State,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Washington  25, 
D.C.,  and  it  will  furnish  a  copy  of  the  memoran- 
dum upon  request. 


Time  Limit  Extended  for 
Filing  German  Damage  Claims 

Press  release  454  dated  August  2,1 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
21  that  the  period  for  the  filing  of  claims  for  war 
damage  and  for  other  losses  under  the  German 
law  on  the  equalization  of  burdens  has  been  ex- 
tended by  the  German  Federal  Republic  to  March 
31,  1954. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  equalization  of 
burdens  law,  owners  of  property  located  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  or  the  Western  sec- 
tors of  Berlin  are  eligible  to  file  claims  for  phys- 
ical damage  to  such  property  arising  from  military 
action  in  World  War  II.1 

Claims  may  be  filed  by  natural  persons  only  and 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Equalization  Office 
(Ausgleichsamt)  in  the  district  where  the  prop- 
erty is  situated.  An  Equalization  Office  exists  in 
each  city  and  county.  In  the  event  the  claimant 
does  not  know  the  name  of  the  city  or  county  in 
which  his  property  is  located,  he  should  send  his 
application  to  the  competent  State  Equalization 
Office  {Landesa/wsgleichsamt)  with  a  request  that 
it  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  local  office.  The 
address  of  the  appropriate  State  Equalization 
Office  can  be  obtained  from  the  German  consulates 
listed  below.  The  forms  for  the  filing  of  applica- 
tions for  the  determination  of  damage  are  obtain- 
able in  Germany  from  the  local  German  authori- 
ties or  in  the  United  States  from  the  German 
consulates  at  any  of  the  following  addresses : 

745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

8  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Room  901,  Chicago,  111. 

1026  Hurt  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Central  Tower  Building,  703  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 

ciso,  Calif. 
3450  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
International  Trade  Mart,  New  Orleans,  La. 
1320  Bryant  Building,  1102  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City, 

Mo. 
905  Securities  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 
2711  Book  Building,  Washington  Boulevard,  Detroit  26, 

Mich. 


1  For  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  equalization  of  burdens  law,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  23, 
1953,  p.  303. 


While  U.S.  citizens  and  residents  will  be  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  war-damage  features 
of  the  equalization  of  burdens  law,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  pointed  out  that  claims  may  also  be 
made  for  certain  types  of  postwar  damage  or  loss. 
These  concern  (1)  damage  arising  out  of  expul- 
sion from  German  territory  east  of  the  Oder- 
Neisse  line  or  from  territory  outside  the  1937 
boundaries  of  Germany,  (2)  damage  sustained  in 
German  territory  east  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line  by 
those  not  qualifying  as  expellees  under  (1),  and 
(3)  damage  resulting  from  currency  reform  in 
regard  to  investments  made  for  savings  purposes. 
Owing  to  residence  and  other  requirements,  U.S. 
citizens  and  residents  will  not  in  most  cases  be 
eligible  to  file  claims  for  losses  falling  under  these 
categories. 


Deadline  for  Registering 
Mexican  Securities 

Press  release  443  dated  August  17 

The  Department  of  State  reminds  holders  of 
Mexican  Government  Direct  Debt  Obligations 
and  Mexican  Railways  Obligations  that  a  final 
opportunity  to  register  these  securities  to  indi- 
cate nonenemy  ownership  has  been  granted  by  the 
Government  of  Mexico.  A  3-month  period, 
during  which  holders  of  unregistered  securities 
may  apply  for  permission  to  register  them,  will 
begin  on  August  19,  1953,  and  will  continue  to 
November  19,  1953.  The  period  will  not  be  ex- 
tended, according  to  an  announcement  made  sev- 
eral months  ago  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  and 
Public  Credit  of  the  Government  of  Mexico.  The 
Department  on  June  3,  1953,  called  attention  to 
that  announcement.1 

Application  forms  and  further  information 
about  applying  for  permission  to  register  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Banco  de  Mexico,  S.  A., 
Mexico,  D.  F.,  and  from  the  American  Trust  Com- 
pany, 70  Wall  Street,  New  York  5,  N.Y.  Infor- 
mation may  also  be  obtained  from  the  office  of 
Hardin,  Hess  and  Eder,  74  Trinity  Place,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  attorneys  for  the  Government  of 
Mexico. 


U.S.,  Canada  Reach  Agreement 
on  Haines-Fairbanks  Pipeline 

Press  release  432  dated  August  12 

Simultaneous  announcements  were  made  on  Au- 
gust 12  in  Ottawa  and  Washington  by  the  Canadi- 
an and  U.  S.  Governments  of  the  satisfactory  con- 
clusion of  negotiations  which  have  been  under 
way  for  the  past  year  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  of  an 
8-inch  petroleum  products  pipeline  from  Haines, 

1  Bulletin  of  June  22,  1953,  p.  878. 
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near  Skagway,  Alaska,  through  northwestern 
British  Columbia  and  Yukon  territory  to  Fair- 
banks. The  pipeline  will  play  an  important  part 
in  meeting  the  military  requirements  for  an  as- 
sured supply  of  petroleum  products  for  forces 
based  in  Alaska.  In  addition  to  meeting  the  U.S. 
military  needs,  the  pipeline  will  also  be  available 
to  meet  Canadian  military  requirements  in  the 
northwest.  When  the  line  is  not  required  for  mili- 
tary purposes  civilian  needs  will  be  satisfied.  The 
total  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated  at  about  $40 
million,  of  which  about  $12  million  will  be  spent 
on  the  Canadian  section.  The  construction  work 
will  be  performed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Alaska  District  Engineer,  Anchorage. 

The  pipeline  will  follow  the  route  of  the  Haines 
Cut-On — the  military  road  which  runs  from 
Haines  to  Haines  Junction,  a  point  on  the  Alaska 
Highway.  From  there  it  will  follow  the  Alaska 
Highway  to  Fairbanks.  The  length  of  the  pipe- 
line in  Canadian  territory  is  284  miles. 

Arrangements  for  the  right-of-way  for  the 
Canadian  section  of  the  pipeline  are  being  made 
by  the  Canadian  Government.  Title  to  the  right- 
of-way  will  remain  with  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  and  with  Canada.  The  British  Colum- 
bia Government  is  cooperating  in  the  project  by 
making  available  the  Provincial  Crown  lands  in- 
volved. It  is  contemplated  that  the  United  States 
will  be  given  an  easement  for  the  right-of-way  for 
a  minimum  of  20  years,  after  which  the  arrange- 
ment may  be  reviewed  by  either  country  if  desired. 


Air  Transport  Agreement 
With  Venezuela 

Press  release  438  dated  August  14 

The  Department  of  State  on  August  14  an- 
nounced the  signing  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  by 
Aureliano  Otanez,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Venezuelan  Government,  and  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor Fletcher  Warren  of  a  bilateral  air  transport 
agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Republic  of  Venezuela.  This  agreement 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  negotiated  by  the 
United  States  with  more  than  40  other  countries.1 


Regulations  for  Preventing 
Collisions  at  Sea 

A    PROCLAMATION2 

Whereas  certain  regulations  designated  as  Regulations 
for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea,  1948,  were  approved  by 
the  International  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea, 
1948,  held  at  London  from  April  23  to  June  10,  1948; 
and 


*For  text  of  the  agreement,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  459  dated  Aug.  26. 
2  No.  3030 ;  18  Fed.  Reg.  4983. 


Whereas  by  the  act  approved  October  11,  1951  (ch. 
495,  65  Stat.  406),  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  authorized  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  proclaim  the  said  regulations,  which  are 
set  forth  in  section  6  of  the  said  act  as  amended  by  the 
act  approved  June  26,  1953  ( Public  Law  82,  83d  Congress, 
1st  session),  and  to  specify  the  effective  date  thereof,  the 
regulations  to  have  effect  (after  the  effective  date  thus 
specified ) ,  as  if  enacted  by  statute ;  and 

Whereas  on  October  26,  1951,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  communicated  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  depository  nation,  its 
acceptance  of  the  regulations;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  been  notified  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  depository  nation,  that  substantial 
unanimity  has  been  reached  as  to  the  acceptance  by 
interested  countries,  and  that  it  has  fixed  January  1, 
1954,  as  the  date  on  and  after  which  the  regulations  shall 
be  applied  by  the  Governments  which  have  accepted 
them: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  under  and  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  aforesaid  act,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  said  Regulations  for  Preventing  Col- 
lisions at  Sea,  1948,  as  set  forth  in  section  6  of  the  said 
act,  as  amended,  which  are  attached  hereto  and  made  a 
part  hereof,3  and  do  specify  the  effective  date  thereof  as 
January  1,  1954. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  15th  day  of  August 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
[seal]  fifty -three,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eighth. 

By  the  President : 

Walter  B.  Smith, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


U.S.  Overseas  Information  Program 

The  overseas  information  program  for  the  next 
10  months  was  announced  on  August  27  by  Theo- 
dore C.  Streibert,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  The  recently  appointed  Director  said, 
"Future  operations  of  the  new  U.S.  Information 
Agency  will  be  concentrated  on  more  specific  ob- 
jectives and  thereby  permit  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  in  conducting  the  various  media  services." 
He  stressed  that  the  most  important  activities  of 
the  overseas  information  program  will  be  carried 
on  effectively,  although  many  desirable  but  less 
essential  activities  must  be  discontinued  because 
of  the  reduction  in  appropriations. 

Mr.  Streibert  said  that  the  $75  million  appro- 
priation for  the  present  fiscal  year,  compared  with 
approximately  $105  million  provided  last  year, 
requires  a  substantial  reduction  in  staff  from  ap- 
proximately 8,200  to  6,200  employees  around  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  abolishment  of  more  than  500 
unfilled  positions.  The  overseas  information  head 
explained  that  each  of  the  four  media  services — 
press,  radio,  motion  pictures,  libraries  and  infor- 

s  The  regulations  are  not  printed  here. 
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mation  centers — has  examined  its  operations  on 
the  basis  of  recent  reports  from  the  overseas  posts 
and  will  concentrate  future  attention  on  those 
specific  activities  recommended  by  the  field  mis- 
sions as  most  effective  in  advancing  the  objectives 
of  the  information  program. 

Mr.  Streibert  said,  "I  am  confident  that  we  can 
develop  an  effective,  hard-hitting  program  with 
the  funds  now  available." 

Allocations  to  the  four  media  services  were 
based  on  recommendations  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  International  Information  Activities 
headed  by  William  H.  Jackson ; 1  the  Hickenlooper 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate;  other  congressional 
committees ;  and  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Informa- 
tion, as  well  as  reports  from  overseas  posts. 

The  International  Broadcasting  Service  (the 
Voice  of  America)  has  been  allotted  $16,600,000 
compared  to  $22,427,000  available  in  the  last  fiscal 
year.  The  International  Press  Service  will  have 
$4,300,000  in  fiscal  year  1954  compared  to 
$7,742,000  in  fiscal  year  1953.  The  overseas  librar- 
ies and  information  centers  will  operate  on  a 
budget  of  $3,200,000  in  contrast  to  last  year's 
$4,225,200,  and  the  operations  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Service  will  be  conducted  on  a  budget  of 
$3,000,000  as  compared  to  last  year's  $7,121,300. 

The  program  policy  of  the  International  Broad- 
casting Service  (Voice  of  America)  will  stress 
news  broadcasts  and  political  and  news  commen- 
tary. Religious  broadcasts  will  be  included  par- 
ticularly in  the  programs  beamed  to  the  Soviet 
satellite  country  areas. 

"The  'Voice'  will  hammer  away  at  the  uncer- 
tainties, the  doubts,  and  suspicions  behind  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains.  Broadcasts  will  also  play 
up  significant  developments  in  the  Kremlin's 
power  struggle,"  Mr.  Streibert  said. 

The  International  Broadcasting  Service  will 
transmit  daily  programs  in  34  languages.  Seven 
languages  have  been  discontinued:  Urdu,  Hindi, 
Azerbaijani,  Tatar,  Turkestani,  Finnish,  and 
Swatow. 

The  Press  Service  Wireless  News  File  radioed 
daily  to  58  posts,  which  includes  full  texts  of  for- 
eign policy  speeches  and  background  material  on 
international  news,  will  continue  to  be  the  basis 
for  the  information  program's  daily  press  opera- 
tions throughout  the  world.  This  operation  will 
be  reduced  from  6  days  to  5  and  from  8,000  to  6,000 
words  a  day. 


Eighteen  of  the  26  magazines  now  published  by 
the  Press  Service  will  be  continued  although  some- 
what reduced  in  size  and  circulation.  The  maga- 
zines to  be  continued  are  published  mainly  in  the 
Far  East  and  Near  East  and  have  proved  effective. 
Simple  leaflets  and  pamphlets  will  continue  to  be 
produced  in  the  various  countries  or  areas  as 
necessary  for  special  campaigns. 

While  the  budget  of  the  Motion  Picture  Service 
permits  contracting  for  only  a  few  new  produc- 
tions in  the  United  States,  the  most  essential  needs 
of  field  posts  will  be  met  by  the  material  currently 
in  production.  It  is  planned  to  complete  the  films 
now  in  progress  at  the  most  important  overseas 
locations.  By  concentrating  efforts  in  fewer  coun- 
tries, effective  programs  can  be  maintained  for  the 
groups  considered  most  important  for  the  United 
States  to  reach. 

Information  Center  Services  will  be  maintained 
at  substantially  the  same  levels  in  Europe  and  the 
American  Republics.  Cooperation  with  the  bi- 
national  centers,  which  are  run  by  committees  of 
local  private  citizens,  will  be  continued.  Ten  of 
the  143  2  library  centers  will  be  closed ;  5  of  this 
number  are  in  Japan  where  19  centers  remain. 

The  revised  program  of  the  new  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  gives  much  greater  emphasis  to  the   | 
importance  of  the  cooperation  of  business  and    | 
civic  groups.     Mr.  Streibert  said: 

We  need  active  participation  by  more  civic  groups  and 
industrial  organizations  in  the  development  of  privately- 
sponsored  projects  that  will  increase  mutual  understand- 
ing between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  We  need  to  utilize  to  a  far  greater  extent  the 
non-government  resources  to  help  us  in  the  big  job  we 
have  to  do. 

Of  the  8,200  employees  of  the  Agency,  4,600  are 
foreign  citizens  working  overseas  and  3,600  are 
Americans.  The  separation  notices  will  apply  to 
1,300  of  these  foreign  citizens.  About  300  Ameri- 
can citizens  assigned  to  posts  outside  the  United 
States  will  be  separated.  In  the  United  States  the 
reduction  in  force  will  apply  to  about  200  in  Wash- 
ington; 200  with  the  Voice  of  America  in  New 
York  and  70  with  the  Motion  Picture  Service  in 
New  York. 

The  personnel  action  and  reprograming  plans 
announced  by  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  do  not  include  the  German  and 
Austrian  public  affairs  operations  which,  as  in  the 
past,  were  given  separate  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year. 


1  For  a  summary  of  the  President's  Committee's  report 
on  international  information  activities,  see  Bulletin  of 
July  27, 1953,  p.  124. 


2  This  count  does  not  include  the  information  centers 
in  Germany  and  Austria. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


alendar  of  Meetings1 


Geneva .  . 
Geneva .  . 
London .  . 
New  York 


Compiegne   . 
Nuwara-Eliya 


Bangalore 

Stockholm  and  Uppsala. 


Toronto  .  . 
Copenhagen 
Stockholm  . 
Edinburgh  . 
Brussels  .  . 
Zurich   .    .    . 


Singapore 
Nice  .    .    . 


djourned  During  August  1953 

.N.  (United  Nations): 

International  Law  Commission :  5th  Session 

16th  Session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

International  Sugar  Conference 

Committee  on  International  Criminal  Jurisdiction 

nesco     (United    Nations    Educational,    Scientific    and    Cultural 
Organization) : 

International  Center  for  Workers  Education 

International  Seminar  on  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages   .... 
ao  (Food  and  Agricultural  Organization) : 
Regional  Meeting  on  Food  and  Agricultural  Programs  and  Outlook 

in  Asia  and  the  Far  East, 
rth   Conference  of  the  International  Union  of  Pure  and  Apphed 

Chemistry. 
Tmo  (World  Meteorological  Organization) : 
North  and  Central  American  Regional  Association:  1st  Session.    . 

4th  International  Zoological  Congress 

5th  International  Veterinary  Congress 

th  International  Congress  on  Home  Economics 

ilent  Games  (Deaf  Mutes) :  7th  International 

d  International  Conference  on  Soil  Mechanics  and  Foundation  Engi- 
neering. 
cao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 
Coordination  and  Implementation  of  Southeast  Asia  and  South 

Pacific  Aeronautical  Fixed  Telecommunication  Plan, 
lth   General   Assembly   of  the   International   Union   of   Biological 

Sciences. 
Iatt  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade) : 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Agenda  and  Intersessional  Business  of  the 
Contracting  Parties. 
2th  Congress  of  the  International  Association  of  Limnology     .... 

th  International  Congress  of  Genetics 

th  International  Congress  on  Rheumatic  Diseases 

n  Session  as  of  August  31,  1953 

nternational  Materials  Conference Washington  . 

lorticultural  Congress  and  Exposition Hamburg  .    .  . 

Vmo  (World  Meteorological  Organization) : 

Commission  for  Aerology:  1st  Session Toronto     .    .  . 

Technical  Commission  for  Instruments  and  Methods  of  Observation:  loronto    .    .  . 

1st  Session.  . 

4th  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art Venice  .    .  .  . 

J.N.  (United  Nations) :  AT       __    , 

General  Assembly:  7th  Session  (3d part) .  ..    •.   •  New  York  .  . 

Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories:  New  York  .  . 

4th  Session.  . 

Special  Committee  on  the  Question  of  Defining  Aggression     ....  New  York  .  . 

Ad  Hoc  Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War Geneva      .  .  . 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  Subcommittee  on  Bangkok.  .  . 

Iron  and  Steel.  , 

rth  Edinburgh  Film  Festival Edinburgh    .    . 

[cao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) :  _ 

Legal  Committee:  9th  Session Rio  de  Janeiro 


June  1-Aug.  14 
June  30-Aug.  8 
July  13-Aug.  21 
July  27-Aug.  21 


July  11- Aug.  8 
Aug.  3-28 

July  27-Aug.  5 

July  29-Aug.  4 


Aug.  4-7 
Aug.  5-12 
Aug.  9-15 
Aug.  12-18 
Aug.  15-19 
Aug.  16-26 


Aug.  17-3  Is 
Aug.  17-21 


Geneva Aug.  17-21 


Cambridge  and  Windemere 

Bellagio 

Geneva  and  Aix-les-Bains  . 


of  Geometricians Paris 


Jthlflnternational  Congress  ~. 

^International  Congress  on  Tropical  Medicine  and  Malaria    .    .    .      Istanbul 

1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State,  Aug.  28,  1953. 
tentative  dates. 


Aug.  20-30 
Aug.  24-31 
Aug.  24-28 


Feb.  26,  1951- 
May-Oct. 

Aug.  10- 
Aug.  10- 

Aug.  11- 

Aug.  17- 
Aug.  18- 

Aug.  24- 
Aug.  24- 
Aug.  31- 

Aug.  23- 

Aug.  25- 
Aug.  28- 
Aug.  28- 

Asterisks  indicate 
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Calendar  of  Meetings— Continued 

In  Session  as  of  August  31,  1953 — Continued 

Unesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation) : 

Seminar  on  Visual  Aids  in  Fundamental  Education Messina Aug.  29- 

International  Association  for  Hydraulic  Research Minneapolis Aug.  30- 

4th    International    Congress    of    the    International    Association    on     Rome  and  Pisa Aug.  30- 

Quaternary  Research. 


Scheduled  September  1-November  30,  1953 

3d  International  Biometric  Conference 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Near  East  Pre-Conference  Regional  Meeting  .    . 

Working  Party  on  Rice  Breeding:  4th  Meeting 

Working  Party  on  Fertilizers:  3d  Meeting  .    .    . 

Joint  Fao/Ece  Timber  Committee 

Technical  Meetings  on  Fishing  Vessel  Design     . 


3d  Joint  Fao/Who  Latin  American  Nutrition  Conference    .... 

Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  22d  Session 

18th  Session  of  the  Council 

7th  Session  of  the  Conference 

Joint  Fao/Who  Technical  Committee  on  Dietary  Requirements     . 
Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Regional  Committee  for  the  Western  Pacific:  4th  Session 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

International  Radio  Consultative  Committee:  Vllth  Plenary  Ses- 
sion. 
U.N.  (United  Nations) : 

International  Workshop  on  Budgetary  Classification  and  Manage- 
ment. 

Ecafe  Working  Party  on   Financing   Economic   Development 
Asia. 

Icef  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee 

Ecafe  Highway  Subcommittee:  2d  Session 

Ecafe  Working  Party  on  Small-Scale  Industries  and   Handicraft 
Marketing:  3d  Meeting. 

General  Assembly,  8th  Session 

Technical  Assistance  Committee  Working  Party 

Ecafe  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power:  3d  Session 

Ecafe  Railway  Subcommittee:  2d  Session 

4th  Conference  on  Technical  Assistance 

9th  General  Assembly  of  the  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women  . 
International  Institute  of  Administrative  Sciences:  IXth  Congress  . 

6th  International  Congress  for  Microbiology 

International  Statistical  Institute :  28th  Session 

Anzus  (Australia-New  Zealand-U.  S.)  2d  Meeting  of  the  Council  .    . 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  Inter- 
national  Monetary   Fund:  8th   Annual   Meeting  of  Boards  of 
Governors. 

7th  International  Congress  on  Vineyards  and  Wine 

Permanent    International    Association    of    Navigation    Congresses: 

XVIIIth  Congress. 
Wmo  (World  Meteorological  Organization) : 

Regional  Association  for  South  America  (III) 

Executive  Committee:  4th  Session 

Commission  for  Agricultural  Meteorology:  1st  Session 

Commission  for  Bibliography  and  Publications:  1st  Session    .    .    . 
Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Asian  Regional  Conference 

Asian  Maritime  Conference 

Building,   Civil   Engineering  and   Public   Works   Committee:  4th 
Session. 

Governing  Body:  123d  Session 

Coal  Mines  Committee:  5th  Session 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  the  Study  of  the  Low-Cost  Housing  Problem 
(Ia-Ecosoc). 

International  Conference  on  Theoretical  Physics 

Gatt  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade) : 

8th  Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  Gatt 

3d  Congress  of  the  International  Union  of  Architects 

International  Exhibition  and  Fair  at  Jerusalem  ("Conquest  of  the 

Desert"). 
Consultative  Committee  on  Economic  Development  of  South  and 

Southeast  Asia  ("Colombo  Plan"). 
6th  International  Congress  of  Criminal  Law 


Bellagio Sept.  1- 

Cairo Sept.  1- 

Bangkok Sept.  21- 

Bangkok Sept.  21- 

Rome Oct.  5- 

Paris Oct.  12- 

Miami Nov.  16- 

Caracas Oct.  19- 

Rome Nov.  13- 

Rome Nov.  18- 

Rome Nov.  23- 

West  Indies Nov.- 

Tokyo Sept.  3- 

London Sept.  3- 

Mexico,  D.F Sept.  3- 

in     Bangkok Sept.  7- 

.      New  York Sept.  8- 

Bangkok Sept.  14- 

Bangkok Sept.  21- 

New  York Sept.  15-* 

New  York Oct.  1- 

Bangkok Oct.  5- 

Undetermined Oct.  5- 

New  York Oct.  15- 

Asunci6n Sept.  5- 

Istanbul Sept.  6- 

Rome Sept.  6- 

Rome Sept.  6- 

Washington Sept.  9- 


Washington Sept.  9- 


Rome Sept.  12- 

Rome Sept.  15- 


Rio  de  Janeiro Sept.  15- 

Geneva Oct.  6- 

Paris Nov.  3- 

Paris Nov.  21- 

Tokyo Sept.  14- 

Nuwara-Eliya Oct.  5- 

Geneva Oct.  26- 

Geneva Nov.  18- 

Diisseldorf Nov.  30- 

Washington Sept.  14- 

Kyoto  and  Tokyo Sept.  15- 

Geneva Sept.  17- 

Lisbon Sept.  20- 

Jerusalem Sept.  22- 

India Sept.  23- 

Rome Sept.  27- 
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ternational  Council  for  Exploration  of  the  Sea:  41st  Statutory- 
Meeting. 

h  International  Congress  for  Leprosy 

ternational  Meeting  on  Sulphur 

iso  (Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization) : 

Executive  Committee:  20th  Meeting 

7th  Session  of  the  Directing  Council  and  5th  Meeting  of  the 
Regional  Committee  of  the  World  Health  Organization. 

Executive  Committee:  21st  Meeting 

tfEsco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organ- 
ization) : 

Regional  Study  and  Information  Seminar  for  Youth  Leaders  of 
South  and  East  Asia. 

em  (Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration) : 

Finance  Subcommittee 

6th  Session  of  the  Committee 

d  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 

sec  (Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation) : 

Conference  on  European  Inland  Transport 

uth  Pacific  Commission:  12th  Session 

ternational  Conference  of  Representatives  of  National  Committees 
on  Vital  and  Health  Statistics. 

ighway  Congress:  Meeting  of  the  Technical  Committee  on  the 
Financing  of  the  Pan  American  Highway. 

iTo  (North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization) : 

Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 

ternational  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  2d  Session  of  the  12th 
Plenary  Meeting. 

t  International  Congress  of  Comptrollers  General  (Tribunales  de 
Cuentas). 

mposium  on  Physical  and  Biological  Oceanography 

ao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

2d  African-Indian  Ocean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting     .    .    . 

iribbean  Commission:  17th  Meeting 

t  Meeting  of  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  .    . 


Copenhagen Sept.  28- 

Madrid Oct.  3- 

Paris Oct.  5- 

Washington Oct.  5- 

Washington Oct.  9— 

Washington Oct.  22- 

Tokyo Oct.  6- 

Venice Oct.  8- 

Venice Oct.  12- 

Washington Oct.  9- 

Brussels Oct.  12- 

NoumSa Oct.  12- 

London Oct.  12— 

Mexico,  D.F Oct.  26- 

Paris Oct.  - 

Washington Nov.  2- 

Habana Nov.  2- 

Quezon  City Nov.  16- 

Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife  (Ca-  Nov.  17- 
nary  Islands). 

Trinidad Nov.  23- 

United  States Nov.  -* 


he  Moroccan  Question 

^atement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

.  S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  1 

S./U.N.  press  release  dated  August  27 

In  passing  on  the  question  of  inscription  of  this 
sm  we  must  decide  whether  the  developments  in 
.orocco  constitute  a  situation  the  continuance  of 
hich  endangers  the  maintenance  of  international 
;ace  and  security.  We  are  not  asked  to  express 
ir  position  on  colonialism,  or  on  other  similar 
lestions,  important  and  appealing  though  they 
ay  be.  The  United  States  is  certainly  one  of  the 
"eatest  examples  in  the  world  today  of  a  country 
hich  has  successfully  freed  itself  and  helped  to 
•ee  others  from  a  colonial  status.  We  applaud 
Le  fact  that  in  the  brief  time  since  the  United 
ations  came  into  existence  600  million  people  in 
Le  non-Soviet  world  have  won  their  independence 
iust  as  we  deplore  the  fact  that  in  the  Soviet- 
jminated  world  a  comparable  number  of  people 

1  Made  on  Aug.  27  in  the  Security  Council  on  the  request 
15  Asian  and  African  states  for  "an  urgent  meeting  of 
e  Security  Council  to  investigate  the  international 
iction  and  the  danger  to  international  peace  and  security 
hich  has  arisen  by  the  unlawful  intervention  of  France 
Morocco  and  the  overthrow  of  its  legitimate  sovereign" 
J.  N.  doc.  S/3085). 


have  lost  the  reality  of  independence) .  We  have 
recently  publicly  applauded  the  July  3  announce- 
ment of  the  French  policy  of  complete  independ- 
ence for  the  Associated  States  of  Indochina.  We 
look  for  increasing  self-government  in  Morocco 
and  elsewhere.  Such  are  our  sentiments.  But  it 
must  be  obvious  to  anybody  who  looks  at  the  facts 
candidly  that  the  situation  in  Morocco  does  not 
endanger  international  peace  and  security,  just  as 
it  must  be  clear  to  anyone  who  surveys  the  United 
Nations  candidly  that  the  surest  way  to  undermine 
the  position  of  the  Security  Council  is  to  depart 
from  its  primary  mission  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  use  it  instead  to  deal  with  all  sorts 
of  other  questions  under  the  guise  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

I  realize  that  the  argument  is  made  that  the  fact 
that  16  nations  object  to  recent  events  in  Morocco 
in  and  of  itself  constitutes  "international  friction" 
and  therefore  empowers  the  Security  Council  to 
investigate  to  see  whether  continuance  of  the  sit- 
uation is  likely  to  endanger  international  peace. 
This  line  of  reasoning  would  make  it  possible 
always  to  break  down  the  distinction  between  mat- 
ters of  domestic  and  international  concern. 

In  his  statement  to  the  Council  yesterday,  the 
distinguished  representative  of  Lebanon  referred 
to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  peace  in 
Morocco.     Of  course  we  are  interested  in  peace  in 
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Morocco,  and  I  would  add  that  we  are  also  inter- 
ested in  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  Morocco. 
Our  interest  in  peace  is  not  limited  by  place  or 
time,  nor  is  it  greater  in  one  area  than  in  another. 
The  American  record  in  that  respect  speaks  for 
itself.  It  is  precisely  because  of  our  profound 
interest  in  peace  now  and  in  the  future  that  we 
cannot  pretend  that  a  threat  exists  when  as  realis- 
tic men  we  believe  the  contrary. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  situation  in  Morocco 
does  not  endanger  international  peace  and  security 
and  we  therefore  shall  vote  against  placing  this 
question  on  the  agenda. 


Provisional  Agenda  for 
Eighth  General  Assembly1 

U.  N.  doc.  A/2416  dated  July  17,  1953 

1.  Opening  of  the  session  by  the  Chairman  of  the  delega- 
tion of  Canada 

2.  Minute  of  silent  prayer  or  meditation 

3.  Appointment  of  a  Credentials  Committee 

4.  Election  of  the  President 

5.  Constitution  of  the  Main  Committees  and  election  of 
officers 

6.  Election  of  Vice-Presidents 

7.  Notification  by  the  Secretary-General  under  Article 
12,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter 

8.  Adoption  of  the  agenda 

9.  Opening  of  the  general  debate 

10.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  work  of  the 
Organization 

11.  Report  of  the  Security  Council 

12.  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

13.  Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 

14.  Election  of  three  non-permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council 

15.  Election  of  six  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council 

16.  Election  of  two  members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 

17.  Election  of  the  members  of  the  International  Law 
Commission  (resolutions  174  (II)  of  21  November  1947 
and  486  (V)  of  12  December  1950) 

18.  The  Korean  question  : 

(a)  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the 
Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  (resolution  376 
(V)  of  7  October  1950) 

(6)  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Agent  General  for 
Korean  Reconstruction  (resolution  410  A  (V)  of  1  De- 
cember 1950) 

19.  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East  (resolutions  302  (IV)  of  8  December  1949  and  614 
(VII)  of  6  November  1952) 

20.  Treatment  of  people  of  Indian  origin  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa :  report  of  the  United  Nations  Good  Offices 
Commission  (resolution  615   (VII)  of  5  December  1952) 

21.  The  question  of  race  conflict  in  South  Africa  resulting 
from  the  policies  of  apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa :  report  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  racial  situation  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  (resolution  616  A  (VII)  of  5  December  1952) 

22.  Admission  of  new  Members:  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  (resolution  620  A  (VII)  of  21  December  1952) 

23.  Regulation,  limitation  and  balanced  reduction  of  all 


1  The  eighth  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  is 
scheduled  to  convene  at  U.N.  Headquarters  in  New  York 
on  Sept.  15, 1953. 
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armed  forces  and  all  armaments :  report  of  the  Disarma 
ment  Commission  (resolution  704  (VII)  of  8  April  1953 

24.  Question  of  impartial  investigation  of  charges  of  us 
by  United  Nations  forces  of  bacterial  warfare  (resolutio! 
706  (VII)  of  23  April  1953) 

25.  Complaint  by  the  Union  of  Burma  regarding  aggres 
sion  against  it  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  o 
China :  report  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Burm 
(resolution  707  (VII)  of  23  April  1953) 

26.  Economic  development  of  under-developed  countries 

(a)  Question  of  establishing  a  special  fund  for  grants 
in-aid  and  for  low-interest  long-term  loans :  report  of  th 
Economic  and  Social  Council  (resolution  622  A  (VII)  o 
21  December  1952) 

(6)  Status  of  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
international  finance  corporation :  report  of  the  Economi 
and  Social  Council  (resolution  622  B  (VII)  of  21  Decen 
ber  1952) 

27.  Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance  for  tb 
economic  development  of  under-developed  countries 
report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (resolutio 
621  (VII)  of  21  December  1952) 

28.  Work  of  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Con 
missioner  for  Refugees: 

(a)  Report  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commission* 
for  Refugees  (resolution  428  (V)  of  14  December  1950) 

( b )  Memorandum  by  the  Secretary-General 

(c)  Question  of  the  continuation  of  the  Office  of  tb 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (resoh 
tions  319  (IV)  of  3  December  1949  and  428  (V)  of  14  Di 
cember  1950) 

29.  Continuation  on  a  permanent  basis  of  the  United  Nj 
tions  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund  (resoh 
tion  417  (V)  of  1  December  1950) 

30.  Transfer  to  the  United  Nations  of  the  functions  unde: 
taken  by  the  League  of  Nations  under  the  Internatiom 
Slavery  Convention  of  1926.  Draft  Protocol  prepared  b 
the  Secretary-General:  item  proposed  by  the  Economi 
and  Social  Council  (Economic  and  Social  Council  resoli 
tion  475  (XV)  of  27  April  1953) 

31.  The  Ewe  and  Togoland  unification  problem :  special  r^ 
port  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  (resolution  652  (VII)  I 
20  December  1952) 

32.  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territory 
transmitted  under  Article  73  e  of  the  Charter :  reports  ( 
the  Secretary-General  and  of  the  Committee  on  Informs 
tion  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 

(a)   Information  on  educational  conditions 
(6)   Information  on  other  conditions 

(c)  Transmission  of  information 

(d)  Participation  of  Non-Self -Governing  Territories  i 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Sel 
Governing  Territories :  recommendations  of  the  Commi 
tee  (resolution  647  (VII)  of  10  December  1952) 

33.  Factors  which  should  be  taken  into  account  in  deci< 
ing  whether  a  territory  is  or  is  not  a  territory  whose  pe( 
pie  have  not  yet  attained  a  full  measure  of  self-goven 
ment:  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Factors  (Noi 
Self-Governing  Territories)  (resolution  648  (VII)  of  i 
December  1952) 

34.  Cessation  of  the  transmission  of  information  unde 
Article  73  e  of  the  Charter :  reports  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commi 
tee  on  Factors  (Non-Self -Governing  Territories)  and  < 
the  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governin 
Territories 

(a)  Netherlands  Antilles  and  Surinam  (resolution  61 

(VII)  of  20  December  1952) 

(6)  Puerto  Rico  (resolution  448  (V)  of  12  Decemb( 
1950) 

35.  Election  of  two  members  of  the  Committee  on  Informs 
tion  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  (resolution  6^ 

(VII)   of  10  December  1952) 
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36.  Question  of  South-West  Africa :  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  South- West  Africa  (resolution  651  (VII)  of 
20  December  1952) 

37.  Financial  reports  and  accounts,  and  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Auditors : 

(a)  United  Nations,  for  the  financial  year  ended  31 
December  1952 

( 6 )  United  Nations  International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund,  for  the  financial  year  ended  31  December  1952 

(c)  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pal- 
estine Refugees  in  the  Near  East,  for  the  financial  year 
ended  30  June  1953 

(d)  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  for 
the  financial  year  ended  30  June  1953 

38.  Supplementary  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1953 

39.  Budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1954 

40.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  membership  of 
subsidiary  bodies  of  the  General  Assembly : 

(a)  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budg- 
etary Questions 

(6)   Committee  on  Contributions 

(c)  Board  of  Auditors 

(d)  Investments  Committee:  confirmation  of  the  ap- 
pointment made  by  the  Secretary-General 

(e)  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal 
if)  United  Nations  Staff  Pension  Committee 

41.  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations:  report  of  the 
Secretary -General  (resolution  663  (VII)  of  25  November 
1952) 

42.  Scale  of  assessments  for  the  apportionment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  United  Nations  :  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Contributions  (resolution  665  (VII)  of  5  December  1952) 

43.  Review  of  audit  procedures  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies  :  reports  of  the  Secretary-General 
and  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions  (resolution  672  B  (VII)  of  20  De- 
cember 1952) 

44.  Report  of  the  Negotiating  Committee  for  Extra-Budg- 
etary Funds  (resolution  693  (VII)  of  25  October  1952) 

45.  Administrative  and  budgetary  co-ordination  between 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies :  reports 
of  the  Secretary-General  and  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions 

46.  Audit  reports  relating  to  expenditure  by  specialized 
agencies  of  technical  assistance  funds  allocated  from  the 
Special  Account  (resolution  519  A  (VI)  of  12  January 
1952) 

47.  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund: 

(a)  Annual  report  of  the  United  Nations  Joint  Staff 
Pension  Board  for  the  year  ended  31  December  1952 

(&)  Acceptance  by  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal 
in  matters  involving  applications  alleging  non-observance 
of  Pension  Fund  regulations:  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  (resolution  678  (VII)  of  21  December  1952) 

(c)  Amendments  to  the  regulations  for  the  United 
Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund:  report  of  the  United 
Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Board  (resolution  680  (VII) 
of  21  December  1952) 

48.  Organization  of  the  Secretariat :  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General and  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Adminis- 
trative and  Budgetary  Questions  (resolution  681  A  (VII) 
of  21  December  1952) 

49.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Special  Administrative 
Questions  ( resolution  681  B  (VII)  of  21  December  1952) 

50.  Staff  Regulations  of  the  United  Nations.  Question 
of  a  probationary  period:  reports  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral and  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative 
and  Budgetary  Questions  (resolution  682  (VII)  of  21 
December  1952) 

51.  Personnel  policy:  reports  of  the  Secretary-General 
and  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions  (resolution  708  (VII)  of  1  April 
1953) 


52.  Question  of  a  change  in  the  opening  date  of  regular 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  :  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  (resolution  692  (VII)  of  18  December  1952) 

53.  Report  of  the  International  Law  Commission  on  the 
work  of  its  fifth  session 

54.  Measures  to  limit  the  duration  of  regular  sessions 
of  the  General  Assembly :  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
(resolution  689  A  (VII)  of  21  December  1952) 

55.  Question  of  the  continuation  of  the  functions  of  the 
United  Nations  Tribunal  in  Libya :  item  proposed  by  the 
Secretary-General 

56.  The  Tunisian  question :  item  proposed  by  Afghanistan, 
Burma,  Egypt,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon, 
Liberia,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria, 
Thailand  and  Yemen 

57.  The  question  of  Morocco :  item  proposed  by  Afghanis- 
tan, Burma,  Egypt,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon, 
Liberia,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria, 
Thailand  and  Yemen 

58.  Publication  of  documents  concerning  the  drafting  and 
application  of  the  Charter :  item  proposed  by  Argentina 


Second  Meeting  of  Pacific  Council 

Press  release  462  dated  August  2T 

It  was  announced  on  August  27  in  Washington 
that  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  had  agreed  that  the  second 
meeting  of  the  Council  created  by  the  Anzus  Se- 
curity Treaty,1  which  came  into  effect  on  April  29, 
1952,  will  be  held  in  Washington,  September  9-10. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  treaty  established  a 
Council  consisting  of  the  three  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  Governments  concerned  or  their  deputies  to 
consider  matters  concerning  the  implementation 
of  the  treaty.2  The  first  meeting  of  the  Council 
was  held  at  Honolulu  in  August  last  year,  at  which 
time  it  was  decided  that  the  Council  would  meet 
annually. 

Secretary  Dulles,  Australian  Minister  for  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  Richard  G.  Casey,  and  New  Zea- 
land Minister  of  External  Affairs  T.  Clifton  Webb 
will  represent  their  Governments  at  the  meeting 
in  Washington. 

A  simultaneous  announcement  is  being  made  in 
Canberra  and  Wellington. 


South  Pacific  Commission 
Appointments  Announced 

White  House  Office  press  release  dated  August  14 

The  President  on  August  14  made  the  following 
appointments : 

Felix  M.  Keesing  of  California  to  be  Senior 
U.S.  Commissioner  on  the  South  Pacific  Commis- 
sion. 

Knowles  A.  Ryerson  of  California  to  be  U.S. 
Commissioner  on  the  South  Pacific  Commission. 

Robert  R.  Robbins  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  be  Alternate  U.S.  Commissioner  on  the  South 
Pacific  Commission. 


1  The  Pacific  Council. 

2  Bulletin  of  July  21, 1952,  p.  110. 
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U.S.  Delegations 

to  International  Conferences 

U.N.  Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August  24 
(press  release  456)  that  James  Clement  Dunn,  American 
Ambassador  to  Spain,  has  been  designated  to  serve  as 
the  U.S.  representative  at  the  fourth  session  of  the 
United  Nations  Ad  Hoc  Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War, 
which  convened  on  that  date  at  Geneva. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Commission  was  established  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  of  December  14,  1950, 
to  examine  and  evaluate  information  regarding  World 
War  II  prisoners  of  war  who  are  still  in  custody  and  to 
take  measures  to  assist  in  their  repatriation.  Its  mem- 
bers, who  were  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  are  Chairman  Jos6  Gustavo  Guerrero,  of 
El  Salvador,  Vice  President  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice;  Judge  Aung  Khine  of  the  High  Court,  Ran- 
goon, Burma ;  and  Countess  Bernadotte  of  Sweden. 

As  in  the  case  of  its  last  two  sessions,  the  Commission 
has  invited  11  governments  to  send  representatives  to 
consult  with  the  Commission  at  its  fourth  session  in  con- 
nection with  its  examination  of  information  furnished  by 
governments  regarding  the  World  War  II  prisoner-of- 
war  problem,  and  further  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  light  of  that  information.  The  Govern- 
ments invited  are  Australia,  Belgium,  France,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  Nether- 
lands, Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States. 

Howard  Donovan,  American  consul  general  at  Zurich, 
has  been  designated  deputy  U.S.  representative  to  the 
fourth  session. 


International  Association  of  Limnology 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August  21  (press 
release  448)  that  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Twelfth  Con- 
gress of  the  International  Association  of  Limnology,  which 
is  being  held  at  Cambridge  and  Windermere,  England, 
from  August  20  to  30,  includes : 

Delegates 

G.  E.  Hutchinson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology,  Osborn 
Zoological  Laboratory,  Yale  University,  Chairman 

David  Frey,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology,  Univer- 
sity of  Indiana 

Ruth  Patrick,  Ph.D.,  Curator  of  Limnology,  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Edinburgh  Film  Festival 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August  21  (press 
release  449)  that  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  VHth  Edin- 
burgh Film  Festival,  which  opened  at  Edinburgh  on  August 
23,  includes: 

U.S.  Delegate 

Joseph  F.  Beattie,  Chief,  Presentation  Division,  Veterans 
Administration 

Alternate  U.S.  Delegate 

Lyndon  Vivrette,  United  States  Information  Service  Films 
Officer,  American  Embassy,  London 

Advisers 

Ralph  P.  Creer,  Consultant  on  Medical  Illustrations,  Vet- 
erans Administration 

Nils  C.  Nilson,  Chief,  Films  Branch,  Office  of  Information, 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  Paris 


From  the  films  submitted  by  the  agencies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment which  produce  motion  pictures,  an  interdepart- 
mental committee  has  selected  10  films  on  various  subjects, 
including  documentary,  medical,  scientific,  and  instruc- 
tional films,  for  showing  at  Edinburgh.  The  film-produc- 
ing agencies  whose  motion  pictures  will  constitute  the 
U.S.  exhibit  are  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Defense 
(Navy),  and  State,  and  the  Veterans  Administration. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography1 


Trusteeship  Council 

United  Nations  Visiting  Mission  to  Trust  Territories  in 
the  Pacific,  1953.  Report  on  New  Guinea.  T/1056, 
June  9,  1953.  79  pp.  mimeo;  Report  on  Western 
Samoa.    T/1057,  June  10,  1953.     47  pp.  mimeo. 

Agenda  for  the  Twelfth  Session,  as  adopted  by  the 
Trusteeship  Council  at  its  461st  meeting  on  16  June 
1953.    T/1060,  June  19,  1953.    3  pp.  mimeo. 

Examination  of  Annual  Reports.  Observations  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  on  the  reports  on  the  Trust  Territories 
of  Western  Samoa,  (1951)  New  Guinea,  Nauru  and 
the  Pacific  Islands  (1951-1952)  and  Somaliland  under 
Italian  Administration  (1952).  T/1062,  June  17, 
1953.    45  pp.  mimeo. 

Educational  Advancement  in  Trust  Territories.  Report 
of  the  Secretary-General.  T/1065,  July  3,  1953.  14 
pp.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  United  Nations  Visiting  Mission  to  Trust 
Territories  in  West  Africa  (1952)  on  Togoland  Under 
French  Administration.  Observations  of  the  Admin- 
istering Authority.  T/1068,  July  9,  1953.  12  pp. 
mimeo. 

List  of  Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  Twelfth  Session. 
T/INF/29,  July  28,  1953.    14  pp.  mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Working  paper  prepared  by  the  Secretariat.  T/L. 
353,  June  18,  1953.    34  pp.  mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  New  Guinea.  Work- 
ing paper  prepared  by  the  Secretariat.  T/L.  357, 
June  29,  1953.    41  pp.  mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Western  Samoa. 
Working  paper  prepared  by  the  Secretariat.  T/L.363, 
July  7,  1953.    35  pp.  mimeo. 

Draft  Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  the  Security 
Council  on  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
for  the  Period  Ending  July  1953.  Working  paper 
prepared  by  the  Secretariat.  T/L.389,  July  20,  1953. 
5  pp.  mimeo. 

General  Assembly  Resolution  652  (VII)  :  The  Ewe  and 
Togoland  Unification  Problem.  Draft  Special  Report 
of  the  Trusteeship  Council.  T/L.399,  July  17,  1953. 
12  pp.  mimeo. 

Draft  Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  the  General 
Assembly  Covering  its  Twelfth  Session,  4  December 
1952  to  21  July  1953.  Prepared  by  the  Secretariat. 
T/L.401,  July  17,  1953.    113  pp.  mimeo. 

1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 
Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
may  be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the 
United  States. 

The  United  Nations  Secretariat  has  established  an 
Official  Records  series  for  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Security  Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
which  includes  summaries  of  proceedings,  resolutions,  and 
reports  of  the  various  commissions  and  committees.  In- 
formation on  securing  subscriptions  to  the  series  may  be 
obtained  from  the  International  Documents  Service. 
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Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Western  Samoa. 
Summary  of  the  observations  made  by  individual 
members  of  the  Council  during  the  general  discus- 
sion, and  of  the  comments  of  the  special  representa- 
tive of  the  Administering  Authority.  T/L.403,  July 
20,  1953.    11  pp.  mimeo. 

Petitions  Concerning  New  Guinea.  Observations  of  the 
Australian  Government  as  Administering  Authority. 
T/OBS.8/2,  June  17,  1953.    5  pp.  mimeo. 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

Elections.  Election  of  one-third  of  the  membership  of 
the  functional  commissions  of  the  Council.  Note  by 
the  Secretary-General.  E/2459/Add.  1,  June  17,  1953. 
13  pp.  mimeo. 

Full  Employment.  Implementation  of  full  employment 
and  balance  of  payments  policies.  Replies  of  gov- 
ernments to  the  questionnaire  on  full  employment, 
the  balance  of  payments,  and  economic  trends,  objec- 
tives and  policies  in  1952  and  1953,  submitted  under 
resolution  520  B  (VI)  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
resolutions  221  E  (IX),  290  (XI)  and  371  B  (XIII) 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  Contents : 
Austria,  France  (Reply  to  part  A).  E/2408/Add.  4, 
June  25,  1953.  21  pp.  mimeo.  Contents:  Pakistan. 
E/2408/Add.  6,  July  14,  1953.  50  pp.  mimeo.  Con- 
tents: India  (Reply  to  part  A).  E/2408/Add.  7, 
July  20,  1953.  34  pp.  mimeo.  Contents:  Finland 
(Reply  to  part  A).  E/2408/Add.  8,  July  21,  1953. 
21  pp.  mimeo.  Contents:  United  States  of  America 
(Reply  to  part  B — question  18  c).  E/2408/Add.  9, 
August  1,  1953.    3  pp.  mimeo. 

Question  of  Assistance  to  Libya.  Communication  dated 
27  June  1953  from  the  Acting  Prime  Minister  of  Libya. 
E/2469,  June  30,  1953.    39  pp.  mimeo. 

Restrictive  Business  Practices.  Statement  submitted  by 
the  International  Co-operative  Alliance,  a  nongov- 
ernmental organization  having  consultative  status  in 
Category  A.    E/C.2/355,  July  1,  1953.    7  pp.  mimeo. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
during  its  sixteenth  session  from  30  June  to  5  August 
1953.     E/2507,  August  7,  1953.     6  pp.  mimeo. 

Calendar  of  Conferences  for  1954,  as  approved  by  the  Coun- 
cil at  its  749th  plenary  meeting  of  4  August  1953. 
E/2509,  August  18,  1953.    5  pp.  mimeo. 

Progress  Report  on  Unicef-Who  Assisted  Anti-Yaws  Cam- 
paign: Haiti,  Indonesia,  Thailand  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Submitted  by  the  Director-General  of  the 
World  Health  Organization.  E/ICEF/233,  August  3, 
1953.    37  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  on  Progress  of  Milk  Conservation  Programmes. 
E/ICEF/234,  August  20,  1953.    72  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Inland 
Transport  Committee.  Possible  Programme  of  Work 
and  Priorities  in  Highways,  1954.  E/CN.ll/TRANS/ 
Sub.  2/22,  July  6,  1953.     8  pp.  mimeo. 


IMC  To  Discontinue 
Nickel  Allocations 

The  Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt  Committee  of  the 
International  Materials  Conference  (Imc)  an- 
nounced on  August  17  that  it  has  decided  not  to 
recommend  a  plan  of  distribution  for  nickel  for 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1953,  and  that  further  allo- 
cations appear  to  be  unnecessary. 

Japanese  nickel  and  New  Caledonian  fonte 
(nickel  cast  iron)    already  have  been  excluded 
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from  Imc  distribution.  The  total  quantity  of 
nickel  content  (excluding  fonte  and  Japanese 
nickel)  allocated  in  the  present  quarter  amounts 
to  36,315  metric  tons,  which  compares  with  33,130 
metric  tons  in  the  first  quarter  of  1952.  Thus,  in 
the  period  of  a  year  and  a  half,  nickel  availabili- 
ties have  increased  by  about  10  percent.  Although 
supplies  of  nickel  are  not  expected  to  increase 
substantially  in  the  immediate  future,  apart  from 
the  new  Canadian  production  arising  from  special 
contracts,  there  are  indications  that  requirements 
are  decreasing  in  some  countries,  so  that  supply 
and  demand  may  shortly  come  into  balance.  Pro- 
ducers concerned  have  stated  that  they  will  make 
available  for  sale  to  the  various  consuming  coun- 
tries, in  the  fourth  quarter,  at  least  the  same 
amounts  as  in  the  third  quarter.  The  Committee 
anticipates  that  it  will  be  possible  to  dissolve  on 
September  30,  1953,  at  the  end  of  the  present 
allocation  period,  but  it  will  meet  some  time  in 
September  for  final  consideration  and  action. 

The  Manganese-Nickel- Cobalt  Committee,  one 
of  the  first  of  the  Imc  commodity  groups  to  be 
established,  met  for  the  first  time  on  March  12, 
1951.  International  allocations  of  nickel  and  co- 
balt were  first  recommended  by  the  Committee  for 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1951.  Cobalt  allocations 
were  discontinued  at  the  end  of  1952.  No  alloca- 
tion of  manganese  was  recommended,  as  supplies 
were  found  to  be  adequate. 

The  Committee  membership  originally  included 
the  following  countries:  Belgium  (for  Benelux), 
Brazil,  Canada,  Cuba,  France,  Federal  Eepublic 
of  Germany,  India,  Norway,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  Three  other  countries  joined  the  Commit- 
tee in  1952 :  Sweden,  on  July  16 ;  Japan,  on  Au- 
gust 6 ;  and  Italy,  on  September  10. 

The  Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt  Committee  is  the 
last  remaining  Committee  of  the  International 
Materials  Conference. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  July  22  confirmed  Joseph  Simonson  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Ethiopia  and  Jesse  D.  Locker  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Liberia. 


Recess  Appointment 

The  White  House  Office  at  Denver  announced  on  Aug- 
ust 22  that  the  President  had  appointed  Willard  L.  Beau- 
lac  to  be  Ambassador  to  Chile. 
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International  Development  of  Atomic  Energy 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Dulles  from,  Chairman  Alexander  "Wiley  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  transmitting 
a  letter  from  Representative  Sterling  Cole^  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  together  with  Acting  Secretary 
Smith's  reply  to  Senator  Wiley  dated  August  18. 

The  Acting  Secretary  states  the  Department's 
views  on  various  aspects  of  the  development  of 
atomic  power  by  other  nations,  without  reference 
to  U.S.  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union;  it  will  be 
noted  that  his  letter  was  written  prior  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  atomic  explosion  in  the  Soviet 
Union  of  August  12, 1953  (see  Bulletin  of  August 
2b,  p.  237). 

SENATOR  WILEY  TO  SECRETARY  DULLES 

July  21,  1953 

My  dear  Foster:  I  have  today  received  the 
enclosed  letter  from  Congressman  Sterling  Cole, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

As  you  will  note,  Chairman  Cole  points  out  tho 
increasing  atomic  programs  in  various  foreign 
lands,  and  he  raises  with  the  three  other  Senate 
and  House  Committee  Chairmen  and  myself  the 
question  as  to  our  government's  seeking: 

assurances  from  the  appropriate  Executive  Agencies 
that  the  full  impact  of  such  development  is  adequately 
reflected  in  our  current  military  and  diplomatic  plans 
and  policies. 

I  believe  that  he  has  raised  a  most  valid  point 
which  should  be  reflected  in  our  continuing  diplo- 
matic relationships  with  each  of  these  countries 
engaged  in  these  programs. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  have  an  official  ex- 
pression from  your  Department  on  this  subject. 

With  kindest  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alexander  Wiley 

REPRESENTATIVE  COLE  TO  SENATOR  WILEY 

July  20,  1953 

Dear  Senator  Wiley  :  During  the  course  of  the 
current  exploratory  hearings  on  some  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  atomic  power  development,  it  has 
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become  evident  that  the  intensity  of  activity  of 
other  countries  on  this  subject  is  increasing. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  within  the  next  decade  the  atomic  power 
development  programs  in  some  foreign  countries 
may  quite  possibly  give  some  of  them  a  small  but 
effective  atomic  weapon  production  capability. 
Among  the  countries  evidently  pursuing  such  pro- 
grams are:  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada, 
France,  India,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  South 
Africa,  and  Sweden. 

Eventual  existence  of  such  an  atomic  weapon 
capability  is  of  far-reaching  significance  to  future 
international  military  and  diplomatic  relation- 
ships. It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  may  wish 
to  seek  assurances  from  the  appropriate  executive 
agencies  that  the  full  impact  of  such  developments 
is  adequately  reflected  in  our  current  military  and 
diplomatic  plans  and  policies. 

I  am  sending  a  similar  letter  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sterling  Cole 


ACTING  SECRETARY  SMITH 
TO  SENATOR  WILEY 

August  18, 1953 

My  dear  Senator  Wiley  :  I  refer  to  your  letter 
of  July  21,  1953,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Representative  Sterling  Cole,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  In  your  let- 
ter you  request  an  official  expression  from  the  De- 
partment as  to  whether  the  impact  of  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  programs  in  various  coun- 
tries is  reflected  in  our  continuing  diplomatic  re- 
lationships with  these  countries. 

In  the  statement  on  legislation  designed  to  foster 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  which  I  gave  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  June 
25, 1  commented  on  the  paramount  importance  this 
Government  attaches,  in  the  field  of  international 
relationships,  to  maintaining  and  improving  its 
leadership  in  atomic  energy  development.  A  copy 
of  this  statement  is  enclosed.1    It  is  most  impor- 


*Not  printed  here. 
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t  that  we  press  ahead  with  the  development  of 
tnic  power.   We  believe  that  at  the  present  time 

United  States  is  foremost  in  the  field  of  power 
elopment.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
er  countries  have  not  been  and  are  not  interested 
itilizing  atomic  energy  for  power  purposes.  As 
eign  countries  develop  atomic  energy  for  power 
•poses,  they  will  have  fissionable  material  avail- 
e  which  they  might  use  in  the  production  of 
mic  weapons  if  they  so  choose, 
bnong  our  allies,  the  United  Kingdom  has  em- 
ted  on  an  atomic  power  program.  A  full-scale 
mic  power  plant  is  being  built  in  Cumberland, 
>w-power  breeder  reactor  has  been  built  at  Har- 
11,  and  design  work  is  proceeding  on  a  full-scale 
leder  reactor  which  will  be  built  on  a  site  yet  to 
mosen.  It  can  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the 
ited  Kingdom  is  ahead  of  our  other  allies  in  the 
d  of  development  of  atomic  power.  The 
ited  Kingdom  is  the  only  one  of  our  allies  to 
re  an  atomic  weapon  program.  Last  year  the 
dted  Kingdom  conducted  a  weapons  test  at 
»ntebello  Island.  Additional  tests  in  Australia 
:  planned  for  this  fall. 

Hie  countries  mentioned  in  Kepresentative 
le's  letter  are  all  interested  in  atomic  power 
relopment  programs.  Canada,  France,  the 
therlands,  and  Norway  have  reactors  in  opera- 
n.  The  first  Canadian  reactor  has  been  in  op- 
ition  since  World  War  II  and  Canada  has  gone 

to  construct  additional  reactors.     Since  1948 
ance  has  had  a  small  experimental  reactor  "Zoe" 
the  Chatillon  Research  Center  and  in  December 
last  year  another  reactor  was  put  into  operation 
the  nuclear  research  center  at  Saclay.    Also  last 
ir  the  French  embarked  on  a  five-year  plan  for 
3  development  of  atomic  energy.     According  to 
■eport  on  this  plan  by  the  Finance  Committee  of 
3  French  National  Assembly,  it  "includes  es- 
ltially  the  construction  of  two  piles  of  50,000 
d  100,000  kw  which  will  make  possible  the  ac- 
isition  of  the  quantities  of  plutonium  necessary 
p  constructing  a  first  generator  using  enriched 
el  and  constructing  a  plant  for  the  extraction  of 
utonium."    In  this  connection,  your  attention  is 
lied  to  the  statement  given  on  June  25, 1946,  be- 
re  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
ission  by  the  French  representative  to  the  effect 
at  "the  aims  which  the  French  Government  has 
t  for  the  research  work  of  these  [nuclear]  scien- 
>ts  and  technicians  are  purely  peaceful  ones." 
iveden  and  Belgium  are  in  varying  stages  of  con- 
ructing  reactors.    Australia,  Brazil,  India,  and 
juth  Africa  are  largely  in  the  planning  stage, 
enerally,  the  programs  in  these  countries  are  of 
l  unclassified  nature.     Reactors,  which  are  valu- 
)le  tools  in  the  study  of  fundamental  physics, 
ive  been  constructed,  or  are  being  planned,  largely 
>r  research  purposes  and  to  enable  the  individual 
mntries  to  free  themselves  from  reliance  on  f  or- 
gn  sources  for  the  radioisotopes  so  useful  in  medi- 
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cal  science  and  industrial  research  and  applica- 
tions. Atomic  power  is  the  ultimate  objective  of 
the  atomic  energy  programs  in  all  these  countries. 

In  the  course  of  my  appearance  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  June  25  I  pointed  out  it  is  natural 
to  assume  that  as  countries  of  the  free  world  ad- 
vance their  knowledge  of  atomic  power,  there  will 
be  an  increasing  need  and  desire  to  exchange  tech- 
nical information.    It  would  be  premature  at  this 
time,  however,  to  attempt  to  make  plans  for  a  gen- 
eral interchange  of  atomic  power  information. 
We  feel,  however,  that  there  is  a  present  need,  in 
appropriate  circumstances,  to  make  some  atomic 
energy  information   and  materials  available  to 
foreign  countries.    There  are  instances  when  im- 
mediate advantages  might  accrue  to  the  United 
States    should    we    exchange    information    with 
friendly  countries.    Accordingly,  in  our  relations 
with  a  particular  country  interested  in  an  atomic 
energy  program,  it  might  be  desirable  to  render 
some  assistance  in  the  atomic  energy  field.     Such 
assistance  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  disclosure 
of  classified  information.     There  is  a  welter  of 
unclassified  and  declassified  data  already  generally 
available  on  reactor  development.     In  addition, 
under  amended  Section  10  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1946,  classified  information  may  be  ex- 
changed with  a  foreign  country  under  special  cir- 
cumstances and  provided  certain  criteria  are  met. 
In  my  testimony  I  suggested  that  any  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress  to  foster  the  development  of 
atomic  power  in  the  United  States  should  include 
provisions  to  enable  the  United  States,  in  appro- 
priate cases  and  under  suitable  safeguards,  to  make 
available  to  foreign  countries  information  and 
materials  that  would  assist  them  in  making  prog- 
ress in  the  atomic  power  field. 

The  question  of  the  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  and  disarmament  in  general  has 
long  been  in  the  forefront  of  thinking  in  the  De- 
partment of  State.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
the  United  States  recognized  the  fact  that  this 
country  did  not  have  a  monopoly  on  knowledge  in 
the  field  of  atomic  energy  nor  would  it  long  have 
a  monopoly  of  atomic  weapons.  In  1946  we  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations  a  workable  plan  for 
the  international  control  of  atomic  energy.  This 
plan,  supported  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  United  Nations,  has  a  twofold  purpose,  one 
being  the  promotion  and  fostering  of  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  only. 
In  order  to  ensure  against  the  misuse  of  atomic 
energy,  the  plan  also  provides  for  safeguards 
which  would  prohibit  the  manufacture,  possession, 
or  use  of  atomic  and  related  weapons. 

While  present  prospects  for  the  international 
control  of  atomic  energy  are  dim  because  of  Soviet 
intransigence,  this  Government  continues  to  sup- 
port the  United  Nations  or  any  no  less  effective 
plan  for  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy 
and  keeps  the  problem  of  international  control 
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under  continual  review.  In  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dress to  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors on  April  16,2  the  President  reaffirmed  this 
country's  willingness  to  enter  into  the  most  solemn 
agreements  which  would  include,  among  other 
things,  "international  control  of  atomic  energy  to 
promote  its  use  for  peaceful  purposes  only,  and  to 
ensure  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons." 

In  summary,  the  Department  of  State  follows 
atomic  energy  developments  abroad  very  closely 
and  takes  these  developments  into  account  in  our 
continuing  relationships  with  individual  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  in  our  efforts  to  achieve  effective 
international  control  of  atomic  energy  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  general  program  of  safeguarded 
disarmament. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  B.  Smith,  Acting  Secretary. 
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(orean  Problems 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles 1 


The  Korean  war  began  in  a  way  in  which  wars 
>ften  begin — a  potential  aggressor  miscalculated. 
From  that  we  learn  a  lesson  which  we  expect  to 
ipply  in  the  interests  of  future  peace.  The  les- 
ion is  this :  If  events  are  likely  which  will  in  fact 
ead  us  to  fight,  let  us  make  clear  our  intention 
n  advance;  then  we  shall  probably  not  have  to 
ight. 

Big  wars  usually  come  about  by  mistake,  not 
)y  design.  Aggressive  despots  think  that  they 
:an  make  a  grab  unopposed,  or  opposed  but  feebly. 
3o,  they  grab.  And  to  their  surprise  they  find 
themselves  involved  in  unexpected  opposition 
vhich  means  major  war. 

Many  believe  that  neither  the  First  World  War 
lor  the  Second  World  War  would  have  occurred 
if  the  aggressor  had  known  what  the  United 
States  would  do.  It  is  even  more  probable  that 
the  Korean  war  would  not  have  occurred  if  the 
aggressor  had  known  what  the  United  States 
would  do.  The  Communists  thought,  and  had 
reason  to  think,  that  they  would  not  be  opposed 
Bxcept  by  the  then  small  and  ill-equipped  forces 
of  the  Kepublic  of  Korea.  They  did  not  expect 
what  actually  happened. 

There  is  in  this  a  profound  lesson.  All  the 
peoples  of  the  world  passionately  want  peace.  But 
too  often  they  think  that  peace  is  won  merely  by 
pacifism.  They  should  know  by  now  that  peace 
is  not  had  merely  by  wanting  it,  or  talking  about 
it,  or  seeming  to  accept  the  role  of  a  door-mat.  To 
win  peace  is  as  hard,  if  not  harder,  than  to  win  a 
war.  To  achieve  peace  is  a  science.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  most  difficult,  sometimes  a  rugged  science. 

Peace  requires  anticipating  what  it  is  that 
tempts  an  aggressor  and  letting  him  know  in  ad- 
vance that,  if  he  does  not  exercise  self-control,  he 
may  face  a  hard  fight,  perhaps  a  losing  fight. 

The  Korean  war — the  third  such  war  in  our  gen- 
eration— should  finally  have  taught  us  that,  if  we 
can  foresee  aggression  which  will  cause  us  to  fight, 
we  should  let  this  be  known,  so  that  the  potential 
aggressor  will  take  this  into  his  calculations. 

1  Made  before  the  American  Legion  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
on  Sept.  2  (press  release  469  dated  Sept.  1).  Also  avail- 
able as  Department  of  State  publication  5190. 
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This  administration  intends  to  act  realistically 
to  win  the  battle  for  peace. 

Aggressors  Repelled 

Since  there  was  a  war  in  Korea,  it  was  vital  that 
the  outcome  should  justify  the  sacrifice  made.  It 
was  important  to  establish  the  fact  that  aggres- 
sors, hostile  to  the  free  world,  cannot  go  on  en- 
larging themselves  by  the  conquest  of  small  na- 
tions until  they  become  bloated  with  power  and 
dizzy  with  "success."  This  fact  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Korea. 

The  aggressor,  which  initially  overran  all  of 
Korea  except  a  small  beachhead  at  Pusan,  has  been 
thrown  back  to  and  beyond  his  point  of  beginning. 
He  now  controls  1,500  fewer  square  miles  than 
when  he  started  and  has  incurred  casualties  total- 
ing about  2,000,000.  The  cost  to  the  aggressor  has 
been  colossal.    His  gains  have  been  nil. 

Some  persons  seem  to  feel  that  our  men  who 
fought  in  Korea  fought  uselessly.  That  is  a  cruel 
misjudgment  of  the  situation.  Those  who  rolled 
back  the  military  aggression  in  Korea  checked 
forces,  which,  if  unchecked,  would  have  gone  on  to 
imperil  the  United  States.  They  showed  a  dis- 
cipline, a  courage,  a  competency,  on  the  land,  in 
the  air,  and  on  the  sea,  which  has  gained  the  re- 
spect of  the  whole  world,  including  our  enemies. 
Because  of  what  they  did,  we  today  live  more 
safely.  Our  armed  services  wrote  in  Korea 
another  epic  chapter  of  glorious  service  for  the 
Nation.  For  that,  the  American  people  must  be 
forever  grateful. 

Political  Asylum  for  Prisoners  of  War 

The  terms  of  the  Korean  Armistice 2  also  estab- 
lished another  principle  of  great  importance  to  us : 
the  right  of  enemy  prisoners  to  enjoy  political 
asylum.  Let  me  explain  why  this  principle  is  so 
important. 

The  Soviet  leaders  fear  that,  if  they  were  to 
launch  a  major  war  of  aggression,  many  of  their 
soldiers  and  airmen  would  seize  the  opportunity 


:  Bulletin  of  Aug.  3,  1953,  p.  132. 
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to  desert  or  to  allow  themselves  readily  to  be  made 
prisoners.  Such  desertions  are  occurring  even 
now.  Therefore,  the  Soviet  leaders  hoped  that 
the  Korean  Armistice  would  establish  a  principle 
which  would  discourage  future  defections  and 
thus  make  their  Red  Armies  more  dependable. 
They  demanded,  in  Korea,  that  any  who  deserted 
or  who  were  made  prisoners  and  who  espoused  the 
cause  of  freedom  must  be  forcibly  returned  to 
where  they  could  be  punished  for  their  defection. 

In  Europe,  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  many 
who  were  claimed  by  the  Soviets  were  forcibly  re- 
turned, except  as  some  elected  suicide  as  a  prefer- 
able fate.  The  Communists  wanted  the  Korean 
Armistice  to  elevate  that  practice  into  generally 
accepted  international  law.    We  refused. 

This  time,  no  Red  Army  prisoners  who  want 
freedom  will  be  sent  back  to  captivity.  A  new 
and  healthy  principle  has  been  established.  As  a 
result,  from  now  on,  the  Red  Armies  will  be  less 
dependable  as  tools  of  aggression.  So  in  this 
way,  too,  we  have  increased  the  prospect  of  peace 
and  added  to  the  security  of  our  nation. 


Treatment  of  Convicted  Prisoners 

Today  we  can  also  report  that  it  seems  that  none 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  will  be  held  back  because 
of  alleged  offenses.  When  I  was  in  Freedom  Vil- 
lage last  month,  meeting  returning  prisoners, 
there  were  reports  that  the  Communists  intended 
to  require  a  number  of  our  men  to  serve  prison 
sentences.  The  Communist  official  radio  was  de- 
claring that  the  Geneva  Convention  gave  them 
this  right. 

I  at  once  made  a  public  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  armistice  agreement  required  the  return 
of  "all"  prisoners  who  wanted  to  be  returned  and 
that,  to  us,  "all"  means  "all." 3  I  further  stated 
that  we  would  hold  Communist  prisoners  of  war 
against  whom  charges  were  pending  until  we 
knew  what  the  Communists  were  going  to  do. 

We  have  now  received  word  from  General 
[Mark  W.]  Clark  that  the  Military  Armistice 
Commission,4  representing  the  two  sides,  has 
agreed  that  all  captured  personnel  who  desire  re- 
patriation shall  be  returned  without  regard  to 
alleged  offenses.  This  is  good  news.  We  on  our 
side  shall,  of  course,  conform  to  this  understand- 
ing. 


Deterrents  to  New  Aggression 

We  can  all  take  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that 
President  Eisenhower  has  found  it  possible  to  stop 
the  fighting  on  honorable  terms.  Now,  we  turn 
to  the  political  aspects  of  the  problem. 


I  headed  a  delegation  that  went  to  Korea  last 
month  to  discuss  these  matters  with  President 
Syngman  Rhee.5  We  acted  with  a  background  of 
regular  consultation  with  congressional  leaders, 
both  Democrat  and  Republican.  The  Republic  of 
Korea  and  our  delegation  then  agreed  on  the  terms 
of  a  security  treaty.6  It  will  not,  of  course,  be 
effective  until  the  Senate  gives  its  consent. 

This  proposed  treaty  is  another  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Pacific  security  system.  The 
treaty  would  complement  the  earlier  treaties  which 
I  negotiated  in  1951  with  the  Philippines,7  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand 8  and  Japan.9  Also,  the  Korean 
treaty  would  prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  enemy 
miscalculation  of  1950  which  brought  about  the 
Korean  war.  The  proposed  new  security  treaty 
will  constitute  a  clear  warning.  It  will  make  it 
unlikely  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  will  be  sub- 
jected to  another  act  of  unprovoked  military  ag- 
gression which  would  again  involve  the  United 
States. 

As  another  deterrent  to  renewed  aggression,  the 
United  States  and  the  other  15  members  of  the 
United  Nations  which  fought  aggression  in  Korea 
issued  a  declaration 10  that,  if  the  armistice  should 
be  breached  by  unprovoked  Communist  aggression, 
then  the  16  nations  would  "again  be  united  and 
prompt  to  resist."  Also,  that  declaration  points 
out  that  "the  consequences  of  such  a  breach  of  the 
armistice  would  be  so  grave  that,  in  all  probability, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  confine  hostilities  within 
the  frontiers  of  Korea." 

Since  1950,  the  forces  of  aggression  have  been 
supplied,  equipped,  and  protected  by  air,  from  un- 
molested bases  in  China,  just  north  of  the  Yalu. 
If,  however,  the  Communists  desire  to  resume  the 
war,  they  now  know  that  they  could  no  longer 
count  on  this  "privileged  sanctuary." 


The  Korean  Political  Conference 

We  are  now  making  plans  for  a  political  con- 
ference which,  we  hope,  will  turn  the  armistice 
into  permanent  peace. 

There  have  been  some  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  composition  of  the  conference.  Some,  for 
example,  favored  the  inclusion  of  India.  These 
matters  were  debated  and  resolved  at  the  meeting 
of  the  United  Nations  Assembly  which  concluded 
last  week.11 


3  Ibid.,  Aug.  24,  1953,  p.  235. 

4  Ibid.,  Aug.  3,  1953,  p.  134. 
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6  For  joint  statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  and  President 
Rhee  on  their  consultations,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  17, 1953,  p.  203. 

6  Ibid.,  Aug.  17, 1953,  p.  204. 

'  Ibid.,  Aug.  27, 1951,  p.  335. 

8  For  text  of  Tripartite  Security  Treaty  signed  by  the 
United  States,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  see  ibid., 
July  23, 1951,  p.  148. 

8  Ibid.,  Sept.  17, 1951,  p.  464. 

10  Ibid.,  Aug.  24, 1953,  p.  247. 

11  See  p.  361. 
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The  United  States  opposed  the  inclusion  of  In- 
dia in  the  Korean  conference.  We  did  so  reluc- 
tantly but  for  two  reasons  that  seemed  controlling. 
The  Korean  armistice  agreement  called  for  a  con- 
ference of  the  two  "sides"  and  India  did  not  fit 
into  either  side.  India  was  not  identified  with  the 
Communist  side,  and  it  had  preferred  not  to  join 
with  the  forces  fighting  aggression  in  Korea. 
Ihat  abstention  was  India's  privilege.  But  like 
most  privileges  it  cost  a  price.  One  price  was  pro- 
found distrust  on  the  part  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  When  in  Korea  last  month,  we  realized 
the  full  intensity  and  depth  of  this  distrust.  That 
provided  the  second  reason  why  we  opposed  the 
inclusion  of  India. 

Korea  is  the  primary  subject  of  the  political  con- 
ference. Seventy-five  percent  of  all  Koreans  are 
under,  and  loyal  to,  the  Republic  of  Korea.  They 
have  shown  an  intensity  of  anti-Communist  dedi- 
cation and  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  which  has  few, 
if  any,  historic  parallels.  Their  attitude  cannot 
prudently  be  ignored. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  inclined  to  debate 
Korean  matters  without  paying  much  attention  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  Some  of  the  member  states 
seem  to  have  assumed  that  the  Republic  of  Korea 
would  automatically  go  along  with  anything  that 
the  United  Nations  wanted.  In  fact,  the  Republic 
of  Korea  is  not  a  puppet.  It  has  a  will  of  its  own, 
ind  20  million  people  have  backed  that  will  with 
snormous  sacrifices.  The  Korean  question  cannot 
be  settled  without  the  Republic  of  Korea.  We  felt 
that  the  United  Nations  should  give  the  political 
conference  its  maximum  chance  to  succeed.  So 
the  United  States  voted  against  extending  an  in- 
ritation  to  India.  In  doing  so,  we  had  the  support 
of  good  friends.  Also  we  regretfully  split  votes 
with  some  other  good  friends.  In  the  end,  India 
graciously  withdrew. 

Our  action  involved  no  reflection  upon  India, 
rhis  administration  has  great  respect  for  India, 
md  we  seek  friendship  with  India.  We  have 
already  shown  that  in  unmistakable  ways,  and  we 
intend  to  go  on  showing  it. 

But  the  forthcoming  conference  is  a  serious  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  prolongation  of  the  struggle  in  which 
sver  25,000  Americans  laid  down  their  lives  and 
in  which  nearly  125,000  more  became  casualties. 
We  owe  it  to  these  Americans  to  be  as  disciplined 
in  our  political  thinking  as  they  were  disciplined 
in  the  cause  of  liberty. 


Negotiators  seeking  an  Austrian  peace  treaty 
have  met  374  times  since  1946 — and  last  week  the 
Soviets  announced  that  they  called  the  whole 
thing  off. 

In  1951,  the  Deputies  of  the  so-called  "Big 
Four"  Foreign  Ministers  spent  109  days  in  Paris 
talking  repetitiously  and  futilely  about  an  agenda 
for  a  proposed  Big  Four  meeting  on  Germany,  a 
meeting  that  was  never  held. 

The  Korean  armistice  negotiations,  begun  in 
June  1951,  were  for  many  months  prolonged  as  a 
cover  for  a  Communist  military  build-up  and,  by 
the  first  of  this  year,  they  had  lapsed  into 
nothingness. 

We  shall  not  repeat  such  performances.  We  are 
always  ready  to  negotiate  in  good  faith.  But  we 
expect  good  faith  to  be  mutual.  We  shall  not 
lend  ourselves  to  Communist  maneuvers  designed 
to  win  their  ends  through  guile. 

So,  if  the  Korean  conference  discusses  Korea 
for  3  months  without  making  genuine  progress 
toward  the  settlement  of  the  Korean  business,  we 
shall  pause  to  take  stock  of  the  situation.  We  shall 
consult  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  with  our 
other  friends.  If,  as  a  result  of  these  consulta- 
tions, we  conclude  that  the  conference  is  serving 
no  useful  purpose,  we  shall  expect  to  withdraw 
from  the  conference.  We  believe  that,  in  nego- 
tiating with  the  Communists,  we  should  always 
have  in  mind  a  terminal  point. 


The  Chance  of  Political  Success 

It  would,  of  course,  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  fore- 
cast what  the  result  of  the  Korean  political  con- 
ference will  be.  It  ought  to  succeed ;  but  that  is 
not  to  say  that  it  will  succeed.  The  United  States, 
at  least,  has  no  secret  or  ulterior  purposes.  We 
seek  no  pretext  for  turning  Korea  into  a  United 
States  base  on  the  Asia  mainland.  We  seek  only 
the  long-proclaimed  goal  of  the  United  Nations, 
namely,  the  peaceful  unification  of  Korea  under  a 
representative  form  of  government.  We  stand 
for  "a  united  Korea  for  free  Koreans."  On  de- 
tails, our  thinking  is  flexible.  We  hope  that  the 
Communists  will  come  to  the  conference  in  the 
same  spirit  and  not  throw  roadblocks  in  the  way 
of  achieving  a  simple  and  fair  result  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  long-suffering  Korean  people. 


\  Conference  With  a  Terminal  Point 

We  have  come  to  another  conclusion  regarding 
the  postarmistice  conference.  We  shall  not  sit  in 
it  indefinitely. 

There  is  a  long  record  of  Communist  negotia- 
tions which  have  been  dragged  out  merely  in  order 
to  give  the  Communists  a  cover  for  achieving 
ulterior  purposes. 


The  War  in  Indochina 

We  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  treating  Korea 
as  an  isolated  affair.  The  Korean  war  forms  one 
part  of  the  worldwide  effort  of  communism  to  con- 
quer freedom.  More  immediately  it  is  part  of 
that  effort  in  Asia. 

A  single  Chinese-Communist  aggressive  front 
extends  from  Korea  on  the  north  to  Indochina  in 
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the  south.  The  armistice  in  Korea,  even  if  it 
leads  to  a  political  settlement  in  Korea,  does  not 
end  United  States  concern  in  the  western  Pacific 
area.  As  President  Eisenhower  said  in  his  April 
16  speech,12  a  Korean  armistice  would  be  a  fraud 
if  it  merely  released  Communist  forces  for  attack 
elsewhere. 

In  Indochina  a  desperate  struggle  is  in  its 
eighth  year.  The  outcome  affects  our  own  vital 
interests  in  the  western  Pacific,  and  we  are  already 
contributing  largely  in  material  and  money  to  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  French  and  of  Viet-Nam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

We  Americans  have  too  little  appreciated  the 
magnitude  of  the  effort  and  sacrifices  which 
France  has  made  in  defense  of  an  area  which  is 
no  longer  a  French  colony  but  where  complete 
independence  is  now  in  the  making.  This  inde- 
pendence program  is  along  lines  which  the  United 
States  has  encouraged  and  justifies  increased 
United  States  aid,  provided  that  will  assure  an 
effort  there  that  is  vigorous  and  decisive. 

Communist  China  has  been  and  now  is  training, 
equipping,  and  supplying  the  Communist  forces 
in  Indochina.  There  is  the  risk  that,  as  in  Korea, 
Red  China  might  send  its  own  army  into  Indo- 
china. The  Chinese  Communist  regime  should 
realize  that  such  a  second  aggression  could  not 
occur  without  grave  consequences  which  might 
not  be  confined  to  Indochina.  I  say  this  soberly 
in  the  interest  of  peace  and  in  the  hope  of  prevent- 
ing another  aggressor  miscalculation. 

We  want  peace  in  Indochina,  as  well  as  in  Korea. 
The  political  conference  about  to  be  held  relates 
in  the  first  instance  to  Korea.  But  growing  out 
of  that  conference  could  come,  if  Red  China  wants 
it,  an  end  of  aggression  and  restoration  of  peace 
in  Indochina.  The  United  States  would  welcome 
such  a  development. 


The  American  Tradition 

These  international  tasks  are,  as  you  can  see, 
complicated.  However,  one  simple  sentiment 
dominates  all  that  we  do.  We  seek  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  not  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  other 
people,  and  oftentimes  our  own  welfare  is  tied 
into  that  of  others.  We  know  that  any  individual 
who  tries  to  live  a  wholly  selfish  life  is  an  unhappy 
outcast.  That  is  equally  true  of  nations.  But  the 
basic  motive  which  animates  those  of  us  who  work 
for  your  Government  is  the  same  motive  that  ani- 
•mated  you  legionnaires  when  you  fought  for  your 
country — that  is,  a  patriotic  dedication. 

This  nation  was  founded  by  men  who  were  in- 
tensely patriotic,  but  there  was  nothing  narrowly 
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selfish  about  their  patriotism.  They  were  men  of 
vision,  who  saw  for  our  nation  a  great  destiny. 
Always  they  showed  what  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence calls  "a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  mankind."  Always  they  were  understanding 
of  the  wants  of  others  and  generous  in  efforts  to 
fulfill  them.  Always  they  sought  that  our  national 
purposes  should  conform  to  the  principles  of 
moral  law,  which  have  universal  application.  In 
their  international  relations  they  were  not  arro- 
gant or  inflexible.  They  always  believed  in  inter- 
national cooperation  and  accepted  the  principle 
of  interdependence.  Indeed  our  earliest  foreign 
policy,  which  bears  the  name  of  President  Monroe, 
affirmed  the  solidarity  of  the  nations  of  this  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  The  faith  which  led  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  lead  in  organizing  the  United 
Nations  was  no  aberration,  but  the  same  kind  of 
faith  which  has  animated  our  people  since  the 
earliest  days.  The  United  Nations  as  the  "town 
meeting  of  the  world"  is  the  realization  of  an 
early  American  concept.  We  welcome  it,  because 
we  know  that  our  own  international  purposes  can 
afford  exposure  to  the  light  of  day. 

There  is  much  talk  these  days  about  the  in- 
creased responsibility  that  now  devolves  upon  the 
United  States.  That  responsibility  is  a  reality. 
And  we  need  not  shrink  from  it  out  of  fear  that 
it  requires  the  scrapping  of  our  American  tradi- 
tions and  ideals.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  now 
have  to  be  constantly  taking  international  public- 
opinion  polls  and  then  doing  what  it  seems  will 
make  us  popular  with  others.  Popularity  won  in 
that  way  is  shabby  and  fleeting. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  United  States  has 
enjoyed  worldwide  respect  and  prestige.  That 
kind  of  respect  is  worth  having.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  continue  to  win  it  in  the  only  way  it  can  be 
won,  which  is  the  way  of  our  forefathers.  That 
is  the  American  way.  It  is  the  way  we  expect  to 
follow. 


Restoration  of  Peace  in  Indochina 

Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  475  dated  September  3 

Ashed  at  his  press  conference  on  September  3 
whether  his  St.  Louis  speech  was  subject  to  con- 
flicting interpretation  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  was  willing  to  include  the  question  of  a 
possible  restoration  of  peace  in  Indochina  at  the 
Korean  political  conference,  Secretary  Dulles 
made  the  folloxoing  reply : 

I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  said  that  these  po- 
litical talks  would  necessarily  be  limited  ex- 
clusively to  Korea.     We  have  said  that  the  con- 
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erence  as  originally  set  up,  in  our  opinion,  should 
le  limited  to  Korea.  But  also  I  think  I  have 
nade  clear  that,  if  matters  at  that  conference  go 
pell  and  the  Chinese  Communists  show  a  disposi- 
ion  to  settle  in  a  reasonable  way  such  a  question 
is  Indochina,  we  would  not  just  on  technical 
grounds  say,  "No,  we  won't  talk  about  that." 
'  Of  course,  any  discussions  which  dealt  with 
mdochina  would  have  to  have  a  different  partici- 
)ation  than  the  conference  which  dealt  with 
£orea.  For  example,  the  Republic  of  Korea  is 
in  indispensable  party  to  a  conference  such  as  is 
projected  about  Korea.  But  Korea  would  not  be 
m  indispensable  party  to  discussions  about  Indo- 
:hina.  So  that  in  effect  it  would  not  be  the  same 
jonference.  Certainly  in  any  discussion  about 
[ndochina,  for  example,  the  three  Associated 
States  of  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  would 
?e  necessary  parties.  They  are  not  parties  to  the 
Korean  conference.  What  we  mean  is  that  if  the 
itmosphere,  insofar  as  it  may  be  contributed  to 
oy  Communist  China,  seemed  to  be  conducive  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Indochina  war,  we  would  not 
be  opposed  to  that. 


Revision  of  U.  N.  Charter 

Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 1 

Press  release  474  dated  September  3 

The  purpose  of  that  speech  was  primarily  to 
stimulate  thinking  by  such  bodies  as  the  American 
Bar  Association  on  this  whole  topic.  I  think  that 
the  forthcoming  conference,  which  I  assume  will 
be  held  at  or  about  1955,  roughly  2  years  from 
now,  can  be  a  conference  of  very  great  importance. 

Those  of  us  who  were  at  San  Francisco  are 
vividly  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  were  adopted  with  very 
considerable  reservation  on  the  part  of  many 
countries.  They  were  adopted  and  accepted  with 
the  very  definite  understanding  that  this  was 
going  to  be  a  10-year  trial  period,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  10  years  the  situation  would  be  looked 
over  in  the  light  of  actual  experience. 

I  believe  there  are  a  number  of  respects  in  which 
the  charter  can  be  improved,  but  at  the  moment 
I  am  not  prepared  to  take  an  official  position  in- 
dicating what  the  final  view  of  the  United  States 
Government  will  be.  We  believe  that  this  is  a 
subject  which  ought  to  be  studied  well  in  advance, 
and  that  the  study  should  not  merely  be  Govern- 
mental, which  we  are  to  some  extent  now  carrying 
on.     That  study,  in  our  view,  should  also  be  con- 


ducted by  private  bodies — educational  bodies,  re- 
ligious bodies,  bar  associations,  and  the  like— all 
should  be  studying  this  problem. 

In  the  United  States  in  1945  a  very  considerable 
influence  was  exerted  on  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference by  private  organizations.  I  myself,  pre- 
ceding that  conference,  was  chairman  of  a  church 
commission  called  the  Commission  on  a  Just  and 
Durable  Peace.  We  exerted  a  very  considerable 
influence  on  the  San  Francisco  conference,  and  I 
believe  that  bodies  like  that  ought  to  be  alerted  to 
the  opportunity  which  presumably  will  now  lie 
before  them. 

I  think  that  should  be  the  case,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  other  countries  as  well.  You 
will  recall  that  in  April  of  1945,  when  the  San 
Francisco  conference  was  convened,  the  war  was 
still  on,  not  only  in  the  Pacific  but  also  in  Europe. 
War  conditions  prevailed  in  much  of  the  world. 
The  result  was  that  the  San  Francisco  conference 
was  held  under  conditions  where  there  was  very 
little  opportunity  for  many  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  exert  much  influence  upon  what  was 
done.  The  United  States  was  in  a  unique  position 
in  that  respect  because  the  conference  was  held 
here  and  our  Nation  was  less  disturbed  by  war 
conditions  than  many  of  the  others. 

This  next  review  conference  when  it  comes 
about,  as  I  hope  it  will,  should  be  an  occasion  for 
the  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  thinking  and  de- 
cision of  that  conference  the  views  of  intelligent, 
thoughtful  people,  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  I  would 
hope  very  much  that  throughout  the  world,  or- 
ganizations which  represent  the  aspirations  of 
their  people  should  make  themselves  felt. 

The  Preamble  of  the  charter,  you  may  recall, 
purports  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  peoples.  It 
starts  out,  "We  the  peoples."  But  in  the  main  we 
had  to  guess  what  the  people  wanted  because  they 
did  not  really  have  an  opportunity  adequately  to 
express  their  views,  except,  perhaps,  from  the 
United  States.  In  my  Boston  speech  I  raised  this 
question  primarily  to  stimulate  thinking,  for  ac- 
tivity needs  to  be  gotten  under  way  promptly. 

The  United  States  Senate,  as  you  know,  passed 
a  resolution  to  establish  a  special  Senate  Commit- 
tee to  explore  this  question  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  it.2  The  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernment, quite  independently  of  any  suggestion 
from  us  and  before  my  Boston  speech,  put  an 
agenda  item  on  this  subject  for  discussion  at  the 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  which  will  be  con- 
vened on  September  15.  My  purpose  is  merely 
to  join  with  others  in  arousing  public  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  great  opportunity  is  coming 
along  and  the  hope  that  people  will  take  advantage 
of  it. 


1  Made  in  reply  to  a  request  for  elaboration  on  his  ad- 
dress before  the  American  Bar  Association  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  Aug.  25,  (Bulletin  of  Sept.  7,  1953,  p.  307)  con- 
cerning possible  revision  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 
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tor Wiley  concerning  this  resolution,  see  Bulletin  of 
Sept.  7,  1953,  p.  310. 
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Individual  Liberty  and  the  National  Security 


by  Thruston  B.  Morton 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations  ■ 


David  Lloyd  George,  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister, once  said  that  "hope  is  the  mainspring  of 
patriotism." 

Lloyd  George  may  have  overstated  the  case 
just  a  little.  But  it  is  certainly  true  that  there 
can  be  no  genuine  patriotism  without  hope.  For 
hope  is  closely  related  to  confidence— to  confidence 
in  your  country,  your  way  of  life,  your  tradi- 
tions. The  fears  and  frustrations  of  this  difficult 
world  are  such  that  only  the  true  patriot  can  hold 
on  to  his  hopes  and  his  convictions.  Only  the 
true  patriot  has  enough  confidence  in  the  American 
democracy  to  know  that  that  democracy  can  sur- 
mount the  most  difficult  of  international  problems. 
Only  the  true  patriot  can  tell  the  difference 
between  those  things  that  really  threaten  our 
democracy  and  those  other  things  which  the  fa- 
natic and  fearful  say  are  threats.  There  is  a 
difference— a  big  difference.  Amvets  has  demon- 
strated that  it  knows  what  the  difference  is. 

You  know  the  difference  because  you  understand 
the  meaning  of  liberty.  You  have  proved  your 
understanding  by  your  willingness  to  fight  for 
liberty  on  the  battlefield.  You  have  also  proved 
it  by  the  forthright  stand  you  have  taken  on  public 
issues  and  by  the  record  you  have  written  since 
your  beginnings  at  the  close  of  World  War  II. 
I  have  read  that  record.  It  shows  that  young 
people  are  not  necessarily  immature  people.  It 
testifies  to  your  knowledge  as  to  what  is  at  stake 
for  America  in  a  world  threatened  by  Communist 
power.  It  shows  that  Amvets  has  not  allowed 
itself  to  be  stampeded  because  some  of  our  major 
foreign-policy  problems  have  not  been  solved  over- 
night. It  shows  that  you  believe  in  America  and 
in  America's  staying  power.  It  shows  that  you 
had  foresight. 

Several  years  ago  Amvets  went  on  record  in 
support  of  a  mutual  defense  pact  in  the  Pacific. 
Today,  America  has  become  party  to  several  such 
pacts  with  our  key  Pacific  neighbors. 

1  Address  made  before  the  Amvets  national  convention 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  Sept.  3  (press  release  465  dated 
Aug.  28). 
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You  have  gone  on  record  against  the  force< 
repatriation  of  war  prisoners  in  Korea.  Americi 
has  stood  firm  against  such  forceful  repatriation 
You  have  continually  expressed  your  suppor 
of  and  confidence  in  the  United  Nations  and  of  i 
policy  dedicated  to  unity  between  America  anc 
her  allies. 

That  support  and  confidence  in  the  United  Na 
tions  have  been  vindicated  in  Korea.  And  Amer 
ica  has  stood  side  by  side  with  her  allies  despit* 
the  pressures  of  international  communism,  th< 
tensions  which  would  beset  any  alliance  in  a  com' 
plex  world,  and  the  complaints  of  those  relatively 
few  Americans  who  refuse  to  support  the  United 
Nations. 

You  have  urged  that  neither  Japan  nor  Formosa 
be  allowed  to  fall  victim  to  Communist  aggression, 
Your  Government  has  taken  economic,  political 
and  military  aid  measures  aimed  at  insuring  the 
security  of  these  vital  areas  of  the  Far  East. 

You  have  steadily  urged  that  the  United  States 
use  every  reasonable  means  to  secure  the  release 
of  William  Oatis  from  a  Czech  Communist  prison. 
Today — after  many  long  and  bitter  months  of  con- 
finement—newspaperman Oatis  is  a  free  man. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  stands  you  have 
taken  on  vital  foreign-policy  issues.  They  are 
part  of  a  record,  a  record  which  has  been  tested 
and  proved  by  experience. 

That  record  shows  that  you  have  never  faltered 
in  your  belief  in  your  country.  You  have  held 
on  to  your  hopes. 

You  have  recognized  the  menace  of  the  global 
Communist  conspiracy.  But  you  have  also  recog- 
nized America's  responsibilities  to  the  free  world. 
Most  important  of  all,  you  have  understood 
the  need  for  sacrifice  when  our  liberty  and  security 
were  threatened — even  as  they  were  threatened  by 
the  Communist  aggression  in  Korea. 

Today,  in  particular,  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  every  American  understand  clearly 
what  has  been  at  stake  in  Korea  and  what  has  been 
accomplished  there.  So  today,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  close  look  at  Korea.  I  would  like  to  do  a 
little  summing  up. 
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umming  Up  the  Korean  Experience 

I  think  it  important  to  relate  what  is  happening 
n  Korea  today  to  our  reasons  for  going  into  Korea 
n  the  first  place.  Such  an  assessment  is  partic- 
ilarly  important  at  this  time  in  light  of  the 
harges  that  some  people  have  been  making  to  the 
ffect  that  America  has  been  defeated  in  Korea. 
rhis  is  a  free  country.  These  people  are  entitled 
o  their  opinion.  But  that  opinion  does  not  square 
rith  the  facts. 

Further,  it  is  rather  shocking  to  discover  that 
he  "American-defeat-in-Korea"  line  is  exactly 
hat  taken  by  Georgi  Malenkov,  premier  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  his  very  important  speech  of 
August  8. 

The  Communist  line  on  Korea — as  laid  down 
>y  Malenkov — is  that  Korea  was  a  defeat  for 
bnerica  and  a  major  Communist  victory.  Malen- 
cov  said  that  the  United  Nations  had  "miscalcu- 
ated"  in  Korea.  And  he  repeated  the  old  charge 
hat  we  Americans  are  to  blame  for  the  aggression 
here. 

I  repeat :  The  "defeat-f  or- America"  theme  par- 
illels  the  Communist  line.  And,  like  most  Com- 
nunist  lines,  it  is  entirely  false. 

What,  then,  are  the  facts  about  Korea? 

In  the  first  place,  we  went  into  Korea  to  halt 
;he  Communist  aggression  there.  We  went  in  be- 
;ause  we  realized  that  if  the  Communists  got 
iway  with  the  assault  in  Korea,  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  free-world 
lef ense  system  would  crumble.  We  fought  in  Ko- 
:ea  so  that  we  would  not  have  to  fight  in  Cleve- 
land, in  Los  Angeles  and  yes — in  Indianapolis.  It 
is  that  simple. 

We  have  achieved  what  we  went  into  Korea  to 
ichieve.  We  have  halted  the  Communist  aggres- 
sors. We  have  helped  a  free  republic  to  remain 
free.  We  have  given  renewed  hope  and  confidence 
to  other  nations  who  might  not  have  that  hope 
and  confidence  today  had  we  not  acted.  We  have 
halted  the  Kremlin's  global  program  for  piece- 
meal aggression. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  easy  for  an  American 
mother,  a  wife,  or  fiancee  who  has  lost  a  man  in 
Korea  to  think  of  Korea  as  a  victory.  I  know 
something  of  the  pain,  the  heartache,  and  the 
tragedy  which  the  Korean  conflict  has  brought 
into  so  many  American  homes. 

I  know  that  the  negotiations  with  the  Commu- 
nists in  the  near  future  will  sorely  try  our  patience 
even  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

But  we  do  have  an  armistice  in  Korea.  The 
bloodshed  there  is  over  after  3  long  years  of  fight- 
ing. We  have  won  an  opportunity  to  cement  that 
armistice  into  the  foundation  of  a  genuine  world 
peace. 

As  President  Eisenhower  put  it :  "We  have  won 
the  opportunity  to  show  that  free  people  can 
build  in  peace  as  boldly  as  they  fight  in  war." 

I  want  to  talk  in  some  detail  about  the  armistice 
in  Korea.    But  before  I  do  that,  I  would  like  to 


comment  on  the  complaint  that  other  nations  have 
not  done  their  full  share  in  Korea. 

Some  of  these  nations  have  not  contributed  as 
much  in  Korea  as  we  should  have  liked.  Some 
might  have  done  more  in  Korea  than  they  have. 

We  Americans  were  second  only  to  the  South 
Koreans  as  to  the  number  of  troops  we  had  in  the 
front  lines.  We  did  contribute  the  lion's  share  of 
the  equipment  and  arms  to  stop  the  Communist 
aggression.  Our  casualties  were  second  only  to 
those  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  troops. 

All  of  these  things  are  true.  But  among  the 
16  other  nations  who  have  fought  against  the  Com- 
munists in  Korea  are  those  who  have  thousands 
of  men  fighting  the  very  same  Communist  menace 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Korea,  after  all,  is  not  an  island  of  Communist 
aggression.  The  Communist  assault  against  the 
Republic  of  Korea  was  but  part  of  a  pattern  for 
global  conquest.  We  must  not  forget  that.  The 
wars  in  Indochina  and  Malaya,  the  Communist 
terrorism,  the  Communist  pressure  against  West- 
ern Europe — all  of  these  things  are  related  to  what 
is  happening  in  Korea.  The  struggle  between 
free  men  and  Communist  tyranny  is  a  global  one. 

Contributions  to  the  Global  Struggle 

What  have  some  of  the  other  nations  who  have 
fought  with  us  in  Korea  contributed  to  that  strug- 
gle elsewhere? 

A  good  deal. 

Take  Malaya— an  area  of  strategic,  political, 
and  economic  importance  not  only  to  southeast 
Asia  but  to  the  free  world  as  a  whole. 

The  Communists  tried  to  take  over  control  of 
Malaya  right  after  World  War  II.  They  have 
been  fighting  a  guerrilla  war  for  that  control  since 
1948. 

Our  ally,  Great  Britain,  has  poured  millions  of 
dollars  into  Malaya  to  stop  the  Communists.  To- 
day, more  than  100,000  British  and  Malayan 
troops  and  police  are  engaged  in  keeping  the  Com- 
munists from  taking  over. 

An  additional  250,000  men  are  being  trained  as 
part-time  home  guards  to  protect  the  Malayan  vil- 
lages from  the  Communist  terrorists  who  are  mas- 
ters at  the  hit-and-run  techniques. 

Take  the  situation  in  Indochina,  Here,  the 
French  and  their  Indochinese  allies  have  been 
fighting  the  Communists  for  7  long  years.  As  of 
January  1953,  the  French  and  Associated  States 
forces  in  Indochina  totaled  some  517,000  men, 
148,000  of  them  coming  from  France  or  from 
French  Union  territories,  excluding  Indochina. 
As  of  the  beginning  of  this  year,  France  and  the 
Associated  States  of  Indochina  had  suffered  more 
than  132,000  casualties,  48,000  of  them  killed  or 
missing. 

In  1952  alone,  the  French  lost  more  officers  in 
Indochina  than  are  graduated  annually  from 
Saint  Cvr,  the  French  equivalent  of  our  West 
Point. 
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France  has  already  spent  more  than  fchree  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  to  finance  the  war  against 
the  Communists  in  Indochina. 

Now,  I  don't  make  a  habit  of  quoting  statistics 
in  a  public  speech.  But  I  think  these  statistics  are 
worth  quoting,  because  they  demonstrate  that  our 
allies — regardless  of  the  number  of  troops  they 
have  had  in  Korea — are  doing  a  good  deal  to  fight 
the  world  Communist  menace  that  many  of  us 
don't  give  them  credit  for. 

The  losses  which  we  Americans  have  taken  in 
Korea  are  grave,  but  the  losses  several  of  our  allies 
have  taken  in  Korea  and  elsewhere  are  also  grave. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  this  is  a  fact  for  rejoicing 
or  even  that  it  makes  our  losses  in  Korea  any  less 
difficult  to  take.  I  do  suggest  that  we  Americans 
would  be  wise  to  take  a  balanced  view  of  what  we 
and  others  have  sacrificed  to  halt  the  Communist 
aggressors. 

We  would  also  be  well  advised  to  look  at  the 
Korean  situation  realistically.  I  will  admit  that 
the  armistice  is  not  perfect.  There  are  things 
in  it  which  are  probably  not  ideal  from  our  point 
of  view.  We  have  had  to  make  some  compromises. 
But  we  have  not  compromised  on  principle.  And 
we  have  not  compromised  on  security. 

Realistically  speaking,  the  armistice  is  about  as 
sound  as  it  was  possible  for  us  to  make  it.  It  does 
represent  a  victory  for  America  and  for  freedom 
everywhere. 

We  have  forced  the  Communists  to  come  to 
terms  and  we  have  done  so  without  sacrificing  our 
defensive  strength  in  Korea.  In  fact,  we  have 
gained  some  considerable  advantages. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  today  holds  about  five 
times  the  territory  north  of  the  old  dividing  line — 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel — that  the  Communists 
hold  south  of  it. 

We  have  stood  firm  on  the  vital  prisoner-of-war 
issue.  That  issue,  as  you  know,  was  the  only  one 
which  kept  us  from  reaching  agreement  on  an 
armistice  more  than  a  year  ago.  But  the  Com- 
munists finally  conceded.  Under  the  truce,  we 
will  not  force  any  prisoner  of  war  to  return  to 
Communist  control  against  his  will.  We  will  not 
be  party  to  forced  repatriation.  We  have  stood 
firm  on  this  very  humane  principle. 

And  we  have  gained  the  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate to  those  fighting  with  the  Communists  else- 
where in  the  world  that  they  can  surrender  with- 
out fear  of  being  forced  to  return  to  Communist 
control  once  the  fighting  is  over. 

This,.  I  might  say,  is  no  mean  advantage  from 
our  point  of  view. 

Safeguards  in  the  Armistice  Agreement 

But  you  may  well  ask :  Are  there  any  safeguards 
in  the  armistice  agreement  which  will  tend  to  keep 
the  Communists  from  violating  it?  There  are 
such  safeguards.  One  provides  for  a  demili- 
tarized zone  about  2y2  miles  in  width   (4  kilo- 


meters). Frontline  forces  of  both  sides  have 
already  moved  back  from  this  area. 

A  Military  Armistice  Commission — made  up  of 
representatives  of  both  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Communist  forces — has  assumed  responsibility 
for  seeing  to  it  that  the  zone  remains  demilitarized. 

A  second  safeguard  is  the  armistice  article  which 
prohibits  any  additional  buildup  in  arms  on  either 
side.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  worn 
or  unsuitable  equipment  may  be  replaced.  But 
the  existing  strength  in  arms  and  equipment  is  not 
to  be  increased  in  any  way. 

A  third  safeguard  provides  that  neither  side  can 
bring  additional  troops  into  Korea.  However,  up 
to  35,000  men  a  month  may  be  rotated  to  and  from 
Korea  by  either  side. 

A  fourth  safeguard  is  the  Supervisory  Com- 
mission which  runs  the  machinery  for  inspecting 
violations  of  the  armistice.  This  Commission  is 
composed  of  four  nations:  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia.  Working  under  this 
commission  are  20  inspection  teams,  10  on  each 
side  of  the  demilitarized  zone. 

These  teams  are  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  same  four  nations  which  make  up  the  Super- 
visory Commission.  Five  of  the  teams  on  each 
side  are  stationed  at  the  five  ports  of  entry  through 
which  all  military  movements  must  take  place. 
The  other  five  teams  can  be  sent  anywhere  on  their 
side  of  the  demilitarized  zone  to  investigate  a  re- 
ported armistice  violation. 

Furthermore,  these  teams  may  investigate  a  re- 
ported violation  at  the  request  of  either  side.  This 
means  that  we  do  not  need  to  get  Communist  agree- 
ment in  advance  if  we  want  one  of  the  teams  to 
check  on  a  reported  violation  in  Communist-con- 
trolled territory. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  safeguards  in  the 
armistice  agreement.  They  are  not  foolproof. 
But  they  do  go  far  toward  seeing  to  it  that  the 
terms  of  the  truce  are  not  violated. 

What  happens  if  the  Communists  violate  the 
armistice  despite  all  of  these  safeguards  ? 

The  best  answer  to  that  lies  in  the  joint  declara- 
tion signed  by  representatives  of  the  16  nations 
which  fought  under  the  U.N.  Command  in  Korea.2 
That  declaration — signed  in  Washington  on  July 
26,  1953— states: 

We  declare  again  our  faith  in  the  principles  and  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations,  our  consciousness  of  our 
continuing  responsibilities  in  Korea,  and  our  determina- 
tion in  good  faith  to  seek  a  settlement  of  the  Korean 
problem.     .     .     . 

And  this  is  the  part  of  the  Declaration  which 
most  directly  bears  on  the  question  of  a  Commu- 
nist violation : 

We  affirm,  in  the  interests  of  world  peace,  that  if  there 
is  a  renewal  of  the  armed  attack,  challenging  again  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations,  we  should  again  be 
united  and  prompt  to  resist.  The  consequences  of  such 
a  breach  of  the  armistice  would  be  so  grave  that,  in  all 
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robability,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  confine  hostilities 
,*ithin  the  frontiers  of  Korea. 

That  is  what  the  16  nations  who  fought  against 
he  Communist  aggression  in  Korea  have  had  to 
iay  about  what  would  happen  if  the  Communists 
dolate  the  armistice. 

If  the  Communists  should  be  so  foolhardy  as  to 
folate  that  armistice,  I,  for  one,  have  no  fears 
is  to  our  ability  to  cope  with  the  problem.  We 
vill  still  be  able  to  do  whatever  we  consider  neces- 
lary  to  preserve  our  American  security  and  to 
neet  our  commitments  in  Asia  and  elsewhere. 

I  have  no  doubt  as  to  our  ability  to  meet  these 
jommitments  in  the  future  even  as  we  have  met 
;hem  in  the  past.  We  have  but  to  maintain  our 
naterial  strength,  the  unity  of  the  free  nations  and 
;he  courage  of  our  convictions. 

We  can  continue  to  do  all  three  if  we  are  realis- 
tic about  our  foreign  affairs  as  a  whole  as  we  are 
low  being  in  our  Korean  policy.  Unfortunately, 
t  is  not  always  easy  to  be  realistic.  It  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  see  what  can  be  accomplished  and 
what  cannot  be  accomplished  through  sound  for- 
eign policies. 

Realism  is  particularly  hard  to  come  by  when 
you  find  yourself  surrounded  by  a  great  number 
Df  problems  and  know  that  meeting  them  is  going 
to  take  a  good  deal  of  sacrifice  on  your  part. 

Some  people  have  gotten  so  that  they  look  upon 
the  foreign-policy  process  as  a  kind  of  game. 
I  had  one  fellow  tell  me  recently  that  he  thought 
of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs  as  a  little  boy 
trying  to  decide  which  marble  to  aim  at  in  a  circle 
loaded  with  dozens  of  them. 

According  to  this  point  of  view,  the  little  boy  is 
beset  by  all  sorts  of  mental  torture.  He  not  only 
has  to  figure  out  which  marble  to  shoot  at  but  also 
whether  or  not  he  can  really  hit  that  marble.  He 
is  tortured  by  the  thought  that  he  may  not  hit  that 
marble  hard  enough  to  clear  the  circle.  And — if 
he  is  a  particularly  sensitive  little  chap — he  may 
wonder  whether  he  will  hurt  any  of  the  other  play- 
ers' feelings  by  knocking  the  marble  out  of  the 
circle. 

I  guess  marbles  can  get  to  be  a  pretty  compli- 
cated game  for  the  devoted  player. 

Complexities  of  Foreign  Policy 

But  the  making  of  foreign  policy  is  not  like 
playing  marbles  or  like  any  other  game.  In  a 
world  threatened  by  an  aggressive  communism 
which  refuses  to  accept  moral  law,  there  is  no 
earthly  umpire  who  can  blow  a  whistle  when  a 
foul  is  committed. 

There  is  only  power  and  conviction.  The  Com- 
munists respect  these  when  they  are  found  to- 
gether. 

But  even  if  there  were  no  Communist  menace, 
the  fact  remains  that  foreign  affairs  cannot  be 
conducted  with  scientific  precision  or  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  ironclad  physical  laws.    Foreign 


policies  cannot  be  carried  out  with  compass  and 
slide  rule.  There  are  no  mathematical  equations 
which  give  us  the  answers  to  foreign  policy  prob- 
lems. 

There  are  just  too  many  unknowns  in  foreign 
affairs.  There  are  too  many  things  happening  or 
about  to  happen  which  no  single  nation  or  group 
of  nations  can  control.  The  sooner  we  begin  to 
accept  this  basic  fact,  the  sooner  we  will  develop 
the  patience  and  the  tolerance  which  the  future 
will  require  of  us. 

And  the  better  we  will  be  able  to  exercise  that 
wisdom  which  free  world  leadership  requires  of  us. 
It  cannot  be  stressed  too  often  that  we  Ameri- 
cans cannot,  dare  not  go  it  alone  in  today's  world. 
We  need  our  friends,  and  they  need  us.  We  can 
continue  to  keep  our  friends  and  to  work  with 
them  in  a  united  defense  of  freedom  only  if  we 
provide  sound  leadership. 

Leadership,  I  might  say,  is  not  something  we 
Americans  went  out  of  our  way  to  secure.  I  doubt 
that  most  of  us  would  want  that  leadership  if  we 
had  any  choice  in  the  matter.  But,  my  friends, 
we  did  not  have  a  choice  after  World  War  II. 
We  do  not  have  a  choice  today. 

America  has  come  a  long  way  since  the  turn  of 
the  century.  But  so  has  the  world.  Just  50  years 
ago  we  were  still  concerned  with  internal  expan- 
sion. Parts  of  the  Great  West  were  still  in  a 
relatively  primitive  stage  of  development.  _  Sev- 
eral States  had  yet  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union. 

We  fought  a  short  war  with  Spain — a  war 
which  centered  about  what  we  considered  to  be  our 
vital  interests  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the 
mid-Pacific.  We  did  not  seek  leadership  in  world 
affairs  in  1900. 

During  World  War  I,  Woodrow  Wilson  could 
still  speak  of  America's  viewpoint  as  one  of  "dis- 
interested international  action  in  the  main  tenets 
of  justice."  Circumstances  and  events  beyond 
our  control— not  a  desire  for  leadership— drew  us 
into  World  War  I. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  I  most  Americans 
thought  that  the  "war  to  end  war"  had  also  ended 
our  obligations  to  other  nations.  We  assumed 
that  our  two  broad  oceans  and  our  desire  for  iso- 
lation would  be  enough  to  insulate  us  against  any 
and  all  problems  that  might  arise  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere. 

We  were  wrong — terribly  wrong.  We  were 
forced  to  fight  a  Second  World  War— a  war 
against  a  terrible  tyranny  which  threatened  every 
principle  we  lived  by  as  well  as  our  security  as  a 
nation.  We  were  forced  to  fight  a  war  which  ac- 
ceptance of  international  responsibilities  a  few 
years  earlier  might  have  avoided. 

Today,  we  know  that  there  can  be  no  isolation 
for  America.  In  an  atomic  age  beset  by  the  global 
Communist  conspiracy,  what  happens  to  free  men 
anywhere  must  concern  free  men  everywhere. 

As  the  greatest  single  power,  we  have  had  to 
assume  the  leadership  of  the  free  peoples.    That 
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leadership  has  demanded  and  will  continue  to  de- 
mand great  sacrifices  of  us.  But  we  must  lead 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Our  survival  depends 
upon  our  ability  and  our  willingness  to  do  so. 
However,  leadership  is  something  more  than  the 
application  of  sheer  power.  Strength  alone  does 
not  make  the  leader. 

Look  back  at  history.  You  find  that  the  ma- 
jority of  great  men — those  who  have  been 
leaders— have  owed  their  tremendous  prestige  as 
much  to  their  ability  to  use  their  power  wisely  as 
to  power  itself.  They  have  been  leaders  because 
men  have  wanted  to  follow  them. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  nations.  America 
must  not  only  speak  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
She  must  act  like  it. 

What,  then,  must  we  Americans  do  ? 

Importance  of  American  Principles 

We  must  practice  what  we  preach.  We  must 
continue  to  live  by  the  principles  for  which  we  say 
we  are  willing  to  fight. 

We  must  set  the  sort  of  example  that  other  free 
peoples  will  want  to  follow — the  example  that 
will  make  crystal  clear  the  contrast  between  our 
democracy  and  the  totalitarian  communism  which 
seeks  to  destroy  it. 

We  must  appreciate  the  nature  of  our  strength. 
We  must  not  give  in  to  misguided  fear  regardless 
of  how  difficult  our  problems  become.  We  must 
remember  that  all  the  munitions  in  the  world 
mean  nothing  to  those  who  lack  the  moral  stamina 
to  wield  them  in  self-defense. 

When  this  nation  of  ours  was  just  a  baby,  that 
very  wise  man,  Benjamin  Franklin,  said : 

Those  who  would  give  up  essential  liberty  to  purchase 
a  little  temporary  safety  deserve  neither  liberty  nor 
safety. 

Mr.  Franklin  is  as  right  today  as  he  was  then. 
We  dare  not  toy  with  any  of  our  precious  liberties 
in  the  false  belief  that  we  can  find  security  in  the 
process. 

There  can  be  no  security  for  an  America  with- 
out individual  liberty. 

These  are  no  idle  words.  Pressures  and  fears 
have  caused  other  societies  before  ours  to  sacrifice 
their  basic  principles  and  thus  brought  about  their 
collapse.  Our  greatest  strength  in  these  difficult 
times  lies  in  our  belief  in  ourselves  and  in  our 
American  tradition.  To  the  extent  that  we 
weaken  any  small  part  of  that  tradition,  to  that 
extent  do  we  weaken  ourselves  as  a  nation. 

There  are,  I  know,  some  patriotic  Americans 
who  are  so  disturbed  by  the  menace  of  communism 
that  they  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether  or  not 
it  would  not  be  best  to  chip  off  a  little  liberty  here 
and  there  to  preserve  the  basic  fundamentals  of 
democracy. 

I  share  their  concern  about  communism,  but 
not  their  willingness  to  allow  the  chipping  of  any 
of  our  liberties.     The  fact  is  that  you  cannot  chip 
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any  part  of  the  structure  of  liberty  without  be- 
ginning to  destroy  the  entire  structure. 

Now,  I  believe  that  we  need  a  sound  security 
program  in  this  country  particularly  in  the  field 
of  government  employment.  I  think  that  the 
Eisenhower  administration  has  met  the  need  for 
such  a  program. 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  take  every  conceivable 
security  precaution  against  sabotage  and  Com- 
munist infiltration.  I  believe  that  the  FBI  has 
been  doing  and  is  doing  a  remarkable  job  in  ap- 
plying these  precautions. 

I  believe  that  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  con- 
duct regular  investigations  into  the  manner  in 
which  the  government  is  operating  with  a  view  to 
finding  out  whether  or  not  the  taxpayer  is  getting 
his  money's  worth  in  efficiency. 

But  I  also  believe  in  freedom  of  the  press,  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly  and  in  the 
right  to  be  considered  innocent  until  such  time  as 
you  have  been  duly  adjudged  guilty  by  a  jury 
sifting  the  evidence  presented  in  a  court  of  law. 

I  believe  in  freedom  to  express  your  opinion  no 
matter  how  unpopular  it  may  be.  Freedom  of 
expression  lies  at  the  very  bedrock  of  our  Amer- 
ican democracy. 

Judge  Learned  Hand — a  great  American  jur- 
ist— last  year  made  a  speech  which  has  probably 
been  quoted  from  as  much  as  any  other  speech  in 
recent  years.  I  know  that  Judge  Hand  will  not 
mind  if  I  add  myself  to  the  list  of  those  who  have 
quoted  him.     He  said : 

I  believe  that  that  community  is  already  in  process  of 
dissolution  where  each  man  begins  to  eye  his  neighbor 
as  a  possible  enemy,  where  non-conformity  with  the  ac- 
cepted creed,  political  as  well  as  religious,  is  a  mark  of 
disaffection ;  where  denunciation,  without  specification 
or  backing,  takes  the  place  of  evidence ;  where  orthodoxy 
chokes  freedom  of  dissent;  where  faith  in  the  eventual 
supremacy  of  reason  has  become  so  timid  that  we  dare  not 
enter  our  convictions  in  the  open  lists  to  win  or  lose. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  sums  up  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  say  about  liberty. 

The  threat  of  communism  today  is  a  grave  one. 
It  has  cost  us  dear.  And  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  we  need 
not  fear  for  our  safety  as  long  as  we  maintain  our 
strength,  our  principles,  and  our  unity  with  the 
other  free  nations. 

We  need  not  fear  a  Communist  victory  as  long 
as  we  ourselves  do  not  become  the  victims  of  false 
fears  spread  about  by  those  few  who  lack  con- 
fidence in  the  American  democracy. 

America  is  a  great  nation.  I  believe  that  she  is 
the  greatest  nation. 

I  believe  that  she  will  endure  and  prosper  long 
after  the  Soviet  tyranny  has  disappeared  from  this 
earth. 

I  believe — with  President  Eisenhower — that  the 
purpose  of  every  loyal  American  should  be  "to 
serve  and  to  strengthen  our  people,  all  our  people, 
in  their  faith  in  freedom  and  in  their  quest  for 
peace." 
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IRAN    REQUESTS    FINANCIAL 
\ND    ECONOMIC    ASSISTANCE 

Following  are  texts  of  letters  exchanged  on  Au- 
gust 26  by  General  Fazlollah  Zahedi,  Prime  Min- 
ster of  Iran,  and  President  Eisenhower  : 

'rime  Minister  Zahedi  to  the  President 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  wish  to  express  to  you  and 
trough  you  to  the  American  people  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Iranian  Government  and  people 
for  the  aid  which  the  US  has  extended  Iran  during 
recent  years.  This  aid  has  contributed  much  to 
the  security  of  the  country  and  to  the  raising  of 
its  technical  efficiency.  The  assistance  which  the 
DS  is  already  rendering  Iran,  helpful  as  it  is, 
is  unfortunately  not  sufficient  in  amount  and 
character  to  tide  Iran  over  the  financial  and 
economic  crisis  which  I  find  it  to  be  facing, 
rhe  treasury  is  empty ;  foreign  exchange  resources 
are  exhausted;  the  national  economy  is  deterio- 
rated. Iran  needs  immediate  financial  aid  to  en- 
able it  to  emerge  from  a  state  of  economic  and 
financial  chaos. 

Iran  also  requires  aid  of  an  economic  character 
to  enable  it  to  carry  out  programs  which  the 
government  is  preparing  for  developing  its  agri- 
culture and  industry,  for  exploiting  its  rich  min- 
eral resources,  for  improving  its  transport  and 
communications,  for  strengthening  its  internal  and 
foreign  trade,  and  for  raising  the  health,  education 
and  technical  levels  of  the  Iranian  people. 

The  people  of  Iran  are  anxious  to  have  a  pros- 
perous, orderly  country  in  which  they  can  enjoy 
higher  standards  of  living  and  make  greater  use 
of  their  talents  and  resources.  They  are  willing, 
if  given  an  opportunity,  to  work  hard  in  order 
to  obtain  these  objectives,  but  the  realization  of 
their  aspirations  may  be  delayed  for  some  time 
unless  they  receive  technical,  financial,  and  eco- 
nomic aid  from  abroad.  I  hope  that  the  US  will 
find  it  possible  at  this  critical  moment  in  Iranian 
history  to  come  to  my  country's  assistance  as  it 
has  done  on  occasions  in  the  past. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  new  Government  of  Iran 
not  only  to  strengthen  the  country  internally  but 
also  to  improve  its  international  position.  The 
government  desires  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  the  other  members  of  the  family  of  nations 
on  a  basis  of  mutual  respect.  It  will  pursue  a 
policy  of  eliminating  such  differences  as  may  exist 
or  which  may  develop  between  other  countries  and 
itself  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  in  accordance 
with  accepted  principles  of  international  inter- 
course. I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  feelings  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Iran  when  I  state 


that  Iran  desires  to  contribute  its  share  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  to  the  promotion  of 
international  goodwill. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  President,  the  assurance  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

General  F.  Zahedi 

The  President  to  Prime  Minister  Zahedi 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister  :  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  August  26  regarding  the  problems  which 
you  face  in  Iran.  The  American  people  continue 
to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  independence  of 
Iran  and  the  well-being  of  the  Iranian  people. 
We  have  followed  policies  in  Iran,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world,  designed  to  assist  peoples 
of  those  countries  to  bring  about  economic  develop- 
ment which  will  lead  to  higher  standards  of  liv- 
ing and  wider  horizons  in  knowledge  and  oppor- 
tunity. I  am  gratified  that  the  aid  which  we  have 
extended  has  contributed  to  the  security  of  Iran 
and  to  the  raising  of  the  technical  efficiency  of  the 
Iranian  people.  I  am  also  pleased  to  have  your 
assurance  that  your  Government  desires  to  main- 
tain friendly  relations  with  other  members  of  the 
family  of  nations  and  that  it  will  pursue  a  policy 
of  eliminating  such  differences  as  may  exist  or 
which  may  develop  with  other  countries  in  a  spirit 
of  friendliness  and  in  accordance  with  accepted 
principles  of  international  intercourse. 

In  an  effort  to  assist  you  in  dealing  with  your 
immediate  problems,  I  have  authorized  Ambassa- 
dor Henderson  to  consult  with  you  regarding  the 
development  of  our  aid  programs  there.  Mr. 
Stassen  is  sending  immediately  a  special  represent- 
ative to  Iran  in  order  to  assist  Ambassador  Hen- 
derson in  this  matter.  I  recognize  that  your  needs 
are  pressing.  Your  request  will  receive  our  sym- 
pathetic consideration  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  stand  ready  to  assist  you  in  achieving  the  aspi- 
rations for  your  country  which  you  have  outlined. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  the  assurance 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

PRESIDENT  SENDS  MESSAGE  TO  SHAH 

Ambassador  Loy  Henderson  on  August  27  con- 
veyed to  the  Shah  of  Iran  the  following  message 
from  President  Eisenhower: 

In  the  spirit  of  friendliness  which  has  always 
been  the  basis  for  the  relations  of  our  two  coun- 
tries, I  offer  you  my  sincere  felicitations  on  the 
occasion  of  your  happy  return  to  your  country, 
and  my  continuing  good  wishes  for  every  success 
in  your  efforts  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  your 
people  and  to  preserve  the  independence  of  Iran. 

FOA  PROGRAM  OF  ASSISTANCE 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  (Foa) 
announced  on  September  3  that  23.4  million  dol- 
lars would  be  made  available  to  Iran  during  the 
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1954  fiscal  year  to  continue  the  present  U.  S.  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  in  Iran. 

This  agreement,  concluded  in  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  U.  S.  Ambassador  Loy  Henderson 
and  Iranian  Prime  Minister  Gen.  Fazlollah  Za- 
hedi,  does  not  include  the  special  economic  assist- 
ance for  Iran  which  is  currently  being  discussed 
by  representatives  of  the  two  Governments. 

The  technical  cooperation  program  with  Iran 
involves  12  programs  and  71  projects  which  have 
been  developed  during  the  last  2  years. 

Following  are  the  texts  of  the  letters : 

Ambassador  Henderson  to  Prime  Minister  Zahedi 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honer  to  refer  you  to 
prior  notes  between  the  Governments  of  Iran  and 
the  United  States  establishing  a  joint  program  of 
technical  cooperation  for  economic  development  of 
Iran,  as  follows: 

(A)  Memorandum  of  understanding  for  Techni- 
cal Cooperation  on  rural  improvement  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Iran,  executed  Oc- 
tober 19,  1950,  between  Henry  F.  Grady,  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,  U.  S. 
of  America,  and  Ali  Razmara,  Prime  Minister  of 
Iran ; x 

(B)  Note  of  William  E.  Warne,  Director  of  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  Mission  of  the  U.  S.  of  Amer- 
ica, January  19,  1952,  to  Dr.  Mohammad  Mossa- 
degh, Prime  Minister,  Imperial  Government  of 
Iran,  and  his  reply  thereto  under  date  of  January 
20    1952*  2 

(C)  Note  of  W.  E.  Warne,  U.S.  Director  of 
Technical  Cooperation  for  Iran,  to  Dr.  Mohammad 
Mossadegh,  Prime  Minister  of  Iran,  December 
27,  1952,  and  his  reply  thereto  under  date  of  De- 
cember 30,  1952. 

Pursuant  to  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions 
contained  in  these  notes  and  hereinafter  set  forth, 
the  U.S.  of  America  is  prepared  to  make  available 
for  technical  and  economic  aid  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1954,  up  to  $23,400,000 
including  costs  of  U.S.  technicians  and  training 
costs  outside  Iran,  which  costs  will  not  be  included 
in  program  or  project  agreements. 

The  Governments  of  Iran  and  the  U.S.  have 
heretofore  executed,  pursuant  to  above  referenced 
notes  and  memorandum,  twelve  program  agree- 
ments and  71  project  agreements  providing  de- 
tailed plans  and  creating  operational  responsibili- 
ties and  duties.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  that 
the  Government  of  the  U.S.  of  America,  by  this 
note,  and  the  Government  of  Iran,  by  its  reply 
thereto,  signify  their  acceptance  and  approval  of 
the  Technical  Cooperation  program  in  Iran  by 
affirming  all  memoranda,  correspondence,  agree- 
ments and  other  documents  relating  to  the  Techni- 

1  For   the  Department's  announcement   of  this   agree- 
ment, see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  30,  1950,  p.  703. 

2  For  a  summary  of  this  exchange  of  notes,  see  Bulletin 
of  Feb.  11,  1952,  p.  217. 
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cal  Cooperation  program  in  Iran,  and  by  rededi 
eating  their  joint  efforts  to  the  social  and  economh 
development  of  Iran. 

If  these  proposals  are  acceptable  to  Your  Ex 
cellency's  Government,  it  is  requested  that  yoi 
notify  me  of  Your  Excellency's  concurrence  oi 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Iran.  I  shall  b< 
pleased  to  meet  at  an  early  date  with  the  Join 
Commission  to  take  up  continuing  problems  anc 
plans. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  high 
est  consideration. 

Lot  W.  Henderson 

Prime  Minister  Zahedi  to  Ambassador  Henderson 

September  1 
Excellency  :  Your  note  of  September  1, 1953,  of 
f ering  up  to  $23,400,000  for  technical  and  economi< 
aid  during  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1954,  and  proposing  the  confirmation  of  the  Tech 
nical  Cooperation  program  now  in  operation  ir 
Iran,  has  received  the  approval  of  my  government 

In  response  to  your  proposals,  this  governmen 
will  expedite  the  fulfillment  of  programs  designee 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Iran.  Th< 
Joint  Commission  will  be  continued  as  before  witl 
the  following  members  representing  the  Govern 
ment  of  Iran :  Minister  of  Interior,  Minister  o: 
Agriculture,  Minister  of  Health,  Minister  of  Edu 
cation,  Minister  of  National  Economy,  Managing 
Director  of  the  Plan  Organization. 

The  formation  of  the  Commission  is  entrustec 
to  the  Managing  Director  of  the  Plan  Organiza 
tion. 

In  the  absence  of  any  of  the  above  Ministers 
their  respective  under-secretaries  will  take  part  ii 
the  meetings  of  the  Joint  Commission. 

General  Fazlollah  Zahedi 

Prime  Minister 

PRESIDENT  MAKES  AVAILABLE 
$45  MILLION   IN  EMERGENCY  AID 

White  House  Office  press  release  dated  Sept.  5 

In  response  to  a  request  for  urgent  assistant 
from  the  new  Government  of  Iran,  the  Presidem 
has  made  available  on  an  emergency  basis  $4£ 
million  which  will  be  used  for  the  immediate 
economic  assistance  of  Iran  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion under  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  This 
amount  is  in  addition  to  existing  U.S.  technical 
assistance  and  military  programs  in  Iran. 

There  is  great  need  for  immediate  assistance  te 
restore  a  measure  of  stability  and  establish  s 
foundation  for  greater  economic  development  anc 
improvement  in  the  living  standards  for  all  of  the 
people  of  Iran.  It  is  hoped  that,  with  our  as- 
sistance, there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  interna] 
stability  of  Iran  which  will  allow  the  developmenl 
of  a  healthy  economy  to  which  an  early  effective 
use  of  Iran's  rich  resources  will  contribute. 
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U.  S.  Renews  Invitation  to  U.  S.  S.  R.  To  Attend 
Meeting  on  Germany  and  Austria 


TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE  OF  SEPTEMBER  2 

Press  release  471  dated  Sept.  2 

1.  The  United  States  Government,  in  its  cus- 
tomary close  consultation  with  the  Governments 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  has  carefully 
studied  the  Soviet  Government's  notes  of  August 
4  and  15,  1953,  which  were  in  reply  to  proposals 
presented  on  July  15  by  the  three  Western  pow- 
ers.1 The  Government  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic  and  the  German  authorities  in  Berlin 
have  also  been  consulted. 

2.  The  United  States  Government  has  no  in- 
tention once  again  to  refute  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's criticisms  of  policy  followed  by  the  three 
powers,  nor  of  thus  prolonging  a  sterile  discussion 
which  can  only  be  harmful  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

3.  The  United  States  Government  therefore 
fully  reserves  its  position  in  regard  to  the  various 
allegations  in  the  Soviet  notes  of  August  4  and  15, 
and  will  confine  its  comments  to  the  problems  of 
an  urgent  nature  which  arise  in  connection  with 
the  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  proposed  in 
its  note  of  July  15. 

4.  Real  progress  toward  peace  and  toward  a 
lessening  of  international  tension  would  be 
achieved  were  it  possible  to  find  an  early  solution 
of  some  of  the  existing  problems  concerning  Ger- 
many and  to  conclude  the  Austrian  state  treaty. 
It  therefore  appears  desirable  that  the  meeting  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers  should  devote  itself  to  these 
problems;  whereas  to  inject  into  the  discussion  a 
series  of  other  complex  questions,  as  proposed  by 
the  Soviet  Government,  could  only  delay  and 
prejudice  the  success  of  the  talks.  A  solution  of 
the  German  and  Austrian  problems  could  be  ex- 
pected to  pave  the  way  for  fruitful  discussion  of 
other  major  questions.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment also  wishes  to  point  out  that  the  study 
of  some  of  these  other  questions  has  already  been 
entrusted  to  such  international  organizations  as 
the  United  Nations  or  to  international  bodies  such 
as  the  political  conference  on  Korea  where  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic  will  be  represented. 
The  latter's  participation  in  the  proposed  meeting 


of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  four  powers  could  not 
therefore  be  justified. 

5.  The  Soviet  Government  has  suggested  a  pro- 
cedure for  dealing  with  the  German  problem 
which  appears  complicated,  and  work  on  such  a 
basis  could,  at  best,  only  be  long  drawn  out.  The 
Soviet  Government's  note  of  August  15  envisages, 
in  effect,  a  series  of  devices  which  could  result  in 
postponing  to  some  indeterminate  date  the  hold- 
ing of  free  elections  in  the  Federal  Republic,  in 
the  East  Zone  of  Germany,  and  in  Berlin.  An 
All-German  Government  which  is  not  based  on 
the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  free  elections 
would  not  be  qualified  to  take  vital  decisions  af- 
fecting the  future  of  the  United  Germany.  The 
problem  of  free  elections  is  thus  the  key  to  any 
all-German  settlement.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment therefore  considers  that  the  meeting  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers  should  devote  itself  to  the 
German  problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  a  world  settlement,  and  concentrate 
in  the  first  instance  on  the  question  of  free  elections 
and  the  status  of  the  future  German  Government. 

6.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
when  the  United  States  Government  proposed,  in 
its  note  of  July  15,  that  the  problem  of  free 
elections  be  considered  first,  it  did  not  make  any 
prior  condition  that  an  investigating  commission 
be  established.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  on  this 
point  the  Soviet  Government  has  misinterpreted 
the  terms  of  this  note. 

7.  The  United  States  Government  has  never 
considered  that  the  re-establishment  of  freedom 
and  independence  of  Austria,  which  by  terms  of 
the  Moscow  declaration  of  November  1943  must 
be  considered  as  a  liberated  country,  should  be  de- 
pendent upon  progress  toward  a  solution  of  the 
German  problem.  It  considers  that  these  two 
problems  are  quite  distinct.  In  its  view  nothing 
should  now  prevent  the  conclusion  of  an  Austrian 
treaty.  It  therefore  regrets  the  failure  of  the 
Soviet  Government  to  accept  its  proposal  that  the 
Austrian  treaty  deputies  should  meet  on  August 
31.2  It  nevertheless  remains  the  hope  of  the 
United  States  Government  that  the  Foreign  Minis- 


1  The  United  Kingdom  and  France  sent  similar  replies 
on  Sept.  2.  For  text  of  the  July  15  proposals,  see  Bulle- 
tin of  July  27,  1953,  p.  107. 


2  For  text  of  the  U.S.  note  of  Aug.  17  relating  to  the 
Austrian  treaty,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  31, 1953,  p.  282. 
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ters  will  be  able  to  agree  on  the  Austrian  state 
treaty  when  they  themselves  meet. 

8.  The  United  States  Government  is  convinced 
that  progress  is  more  likely  to  be  made  by  dis- 
cussion of  these  problems  than  by  a  further  ex- 
change of  notes.  Consequently,  it  renews  its  in- 
vitation to  the  Soviet  Government  to  participate 
in  a  meeting  of  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  which 
could  take  place  on  October  15  at  Lugano.  It 
understands  that  this  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
Swiss  Government. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  AUGUST  4 


[Unofficial  translation] 

On  July  15  the  Soviet  Government  received  a  note  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
simultaneously  notes  of  the  Governments  of  England  and 
France  from  which  it  is  apparent  that,  at  the  July  Con- 
ference of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  England,  and  France  in  Washington, 
it  was  decided  to  call  a  Conference  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  three  powers  referred  to  above 
and  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  the  agenda  proposed 
by  the  three  Ministers  and  time  of  convocation  of  the 
Conference  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  England,  France,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  communicated  in  notes. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  above  that  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  England,  and  France  contrary  to  international 
custom,  have  taken  upon  themselves  a  preliminary  exam- 
ination of  questions  for  the  Conference  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  four  powers  without  the  participa- 
tion of  a  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  a  situa- 
tion cannot  be  recognized  as  normal.  Moreover,  it  is 
in  obvious  contradiction  to  existing  agreements  on  confer- 
ences of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  addition,  the 
preliminary  collusion  of  the  three  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  could  exercise  a  negative  influence  on  the  entire 
course  of  the  Conference  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  four  powers.  Such  a  conclusion  naturally  flows 
from  the  fact  that  three  participants  in  this  Conference 
have  previously  bound  themselves  by  separate  agreements, 
without  even  having  attempted  to  bring  about,  as  has 
frequently  been  done  previously,  a  free  discussion  un- 
hampered by  any  private  obligations  of  ripe  international 
problems.  Under  present  international  conditions,  con- 
ferences of  the  powers  have  great  significance  for  the 
regulation  of  international  questions  in  dispute.  It  is 
precisely  at  this  time  when  efforts  of  peace-loving  gov- 
ernments have  made  it  possible  to  put  an  end  to  war  in 
Korea  and  conclude  an  armistice  that  favorable  condi- 
tions have  been  created  for  achieving  a  lessening  of 
tension  in  the  international  situation.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  a  successful  solution  of  this  task  depends 
primarily  upon  efforts  of  all  peace-loving  states,  great 
and  small.  However,  the  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  international  security  rests  primarily, 
as  is  evident  from  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
organization,  on  five  powers — the  United  States,  England, 
France,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Chinese  Peoples'  Re- 
public. It  would  not  be  in  the  interests  of  maintenance 
and  strengthening  of  peace  and  international  security  to 
ignore  this  circumstance.  On  the  other  hand,  to  ascribe 
any  special  significance  to  such  events  as  the  Fascist 
adventure  of  June  17  in  Berlin — which  was  the  handiwork 
of  international  hirelings  and  criminal  elements — means 
to  give  one's  self  up  to  illusions  and  to  distract  attention 
from  the  facts  which  are  really  important  and  have  a 
positive  significance  for  easing  of  international  relations. 


In  view  of  the  considerations  adduced  above,  the  Soviet 
Government  takes  the  position  that  at  a  Conference  of 
Foreign  Ministers  there  should  be  considered  the  question 
of  measures  which  promote  a  general  lessening  of  tension 
in  international  relations,  including  questions  of  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  and  impermissibility  of  foreign  military 
bases  on  territory  of  other  states.  Moreover,  the  pos- 
sibility should  not  be  excluded  of  considering  questions 
of  in  just  what  composition  these  or  other  problems  of 
international  relations  should  be  considered. 

The  necessity  for  an  examination  of  the  questions  re- 
ferred to  is  dictated  not  only  by  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Europe.  It  is  known  that  the  situation  of  the  countries 
of  Asia  with  its  serious  current  problems  is  also  attracting 
the  attention  of  international  circles.  From  this  it  also 
follows  that  the  participation  of  the  Chinese  Peoples' 
Republic  is  necessary  in  a  discussion  of  questions  con- 
cerning measures  for  lessening  tension  in  international 
relations.  The  great  Chinese  people,  united  and  unified 
by  the  Chinese  Peoples'  Republic  as  never  before,  with 
full  justification  now  demand  restoration  of  their  legiti- 
mate rights  in  all  international  affairs  and  to  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  an  urgent  solution  of  this 
question  would  also  not  be  in  the  interests  of  strengthening 
peace  and  international  security  . 

In  connection  with  the  note  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  of  July  15,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment expresses  its  agreement  to  examine  the  German 
question  at  the  Conference  of  Ministers.  However,  in 
the  American  note  of  July  15,  as  in  the  published  com- 
munique of  the  Washington  Conference  of  the  three 
Foreign  Ministers,3  instead  of  an  actual  examination  of 
the  German  question  the  entire  matter  in  fact  is  reduced 
to  a  repetition  of  the  proposal  which  was  contained  in 
the  American  note  of  September  23  of  last  year,"  ignoring 
the  necessity  of  resolving  the  basic  problems  of  Germany. 

As  is  well  known  German  people  are  interested  first 
of  all  in  the  solution  of  such  questions  as  realization  of 
national  unification  of  Germany  and  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  treaty.  But  it  is  precisely  the  solution  of  these  basic 
problems  of  Germany  which  the  American  note  of  July 
15  of  this  year  disregards,  citing  note  of  September  23, 
1952,  which  also  ignored  the  necessity  of  solving  these 
basic  questions.  The  note  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  of  July  15  substitutes  for  a 
solution  of  these  basic  problems  of  Germany  a  proposal 
for  all-German  elections,  but  the  very  question  of  elec- 
tions according  to  the  American  note  of  September  23 
of  last  year  is  in  turn  replaced  by  the  proposal  to  designate 
a  so-called  neutral  commission  made  up  of  representatives 
of  foreign  states  "for  an  investigation  with  the  aim  of 
creating  conditions"  for  conducting  these  elections.  From 
what  has  been  said  above  it  follows  that  the  United 
States  note  of  July  15  not  only  does  not  have  as  its  aim 
the  promoting  of  a  solution  of  the  basic  questions  of 
Germany,  but  reduces  the  matter  to  prolonged  discus- 
sions— whether  or  not  the  situation  in  Germany  should 
be  investigated  by  some  foreign  representatives  or  other, 
how  and  for  what  purpose  to  conduct  all  of  these  "in- 
vestigations" humiliating  for  the  German  people  etc. 
Apart  from  the  unnecessary  and  pointless  negotiations  on 
such  questions,  there  is  nothing  to  be  expected  from  this 
sort  of  proposal. 

All  this  determines  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  the  above-mentioned  proposal  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  that  such  a  proposal 
not  only  cannot  contribute  to  unification  of  Germany  and 
creation  of  an  all-German  democratic  government  or  to 
conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany,  but  will  as  a 
consequence  leave  Germany  split  into  Western  and  East- 
ern parts  and  as  before  delay  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
treaty.     Simultaneously  measures  for  remilitarization  of 


3  Ibid.,  July  27,  1953,  p.  104. 

4  IMd.,  Oct.  6,  1952,  p.  517. 
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A  Test  of  Soviet  Good  Faith 

Press  release  473  dated  September  3 

At  his  press  conference  on  September  3,  Secretary 
Dulles  made  the  following  statement: 

The  continued  partition  of  Germany  is  a  scandal. 
It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  a  crime.  Originally, 
there  were  four  zones  of  occupation,  one  each  for 
Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  was  designed  as  a  convenient  way  for 
the  Allies  to  administer  the  first  phases  of  the  sur- 
render terms.  It  was  never  intended  that  Germany 
should  be  indefinitely  partitioned.  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States  over  4  years  ago  put  their 
zones  together.  The  Soviet  Union  has  stubbornly 
held  on  to  the  part  of  Germany  it  occupies. 

This  is  not  only  wrong  to  the  Germans;  it  is  a 
menace  to  the  peace.  The  Germans  in  the  Soviet 
zone,  now  cut  off  from  their  fellows  for  over  8 
years  and  subjected  to  the  despotic  rule  of  Soviet 
puppets,  are  becoming  increasingly  restless.  Their 
pathetic  economic  plight  is  shown  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  seek  the  food  packages  made  avail- 
able to  them  in  West  Berlin.  They  have  sought 
these  by  the  millions,  even  at  great  personal  risk. 
Their  growing  resentment  at  their  rulers  is  shown 
by  the  riots  and  strikes  which  led  even  unarmed 
Germans  with  stones  to  seek  to  resist  the  Red  Army 
tanks  which  were  sent  to  subdue  them. 

Now,  in  an  effort  to  curry  favor  with  the  Ger- 
mans, particularly  having  in  mind  the  coming 
elections,  the  Soviet  leaders  have  made  another  of 
a  long  series  of  propaganda  gestures  in  giving  lip 
service  to  the  idea  of  German  unity.  However,  they 
have  surrounded  this  with  conditions  which  would 
effectively  nullify  any  practical  result.  For  ex- 
ample, in  their  note  of  August  4,  the  Soviet  Union 
proposed  that  Communist  China  should  be  brought 
into  Foreign  Minister  consultations  dealing  with 
such  proposals  as  that  of  German  unity.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  any  proposition  better  calculated  to 
prevent  any  constructive  result.  Surely  the  solution 
of  Germany  should  not  be  subordinated  to  a  so- 
lution of  China  nor  should  the  fate  of  Germans 
be  left  to  Chinese  Communists. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  also  said  that  before  there 
could  be  German  unity,  there  must  be  a  German 


peace  treaty  and  that  its  own  puppet  regime  in 
East  Germany  must  participate  in  the  making  of 
that  peace  treaty. 

A  peace  treaty  with  the  Allies,  including  the 
Soviet  Union,  when  German  sentiment  was  pur- 
portedly represented  by  the  Soviet  puppet  regime 
in  East  Germany,  would  hardly  be  a  peace  treaty 
which  gave  genuine  expression  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Germans.  Such  a  treaty  could  not  be  expected  to 
be  indefinitely  accepted  by  the  Germans. 

It  is  the  view  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  that  the  first  step  for  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  Germany  is  to  have  all-German  free 
elections  to  bring  about  unification.  When  that  has 
happened,  then  there  will  be  a  truly  representative 
German  government  and  then  the  Allies  can  make 
a  peace  treaty  which,  if  accepted  by  the  all-German 
Government,  will  have  a  true  endorsement  on  the 
part  of  the  German  people  which  they  can  be  ex- 
pected to  honor. 

In  the  hope  of  bringing  this  matter  to  a  prompt 
solution,  the  three  Western  allies  have  proposed  a 
meeting  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  October  15  to  dis- 
cuss in  the  first  instance  the  establishment,  by  all- 
German  free  elections,  of  a  government  which  would 
unify  Germany.  We  also  hope  at  that  meeting  to 
conclude  an  Austrian  peace  treaty. 

In  the  interest  of  speed  the  three  Western  allies 
have  eliminated  from  their  note  all  controversial 
matter  and  have  not  attempted  to  rebut  the  vast 
series  of  arguments  and  implications  contained  in 
the  two  preceding  Soviet  notes  of  August  4  and 
August  15.  Our  proposal  is  simple — a  meeting  on 
October  15  which  would  concentrate  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  the  question  of  free  elections  and  the 
status  of  the  future  German  government.  This  is 
what  the  Germans  themselves  want,  as  shown  by 
the  Bundestag  resolution  of  June  10,  adopted  with 
the  support  of  all  political  parties,  except  the 
Communists. 

The  response  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  this  proposal 
will  be  another  test  of  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
desires  in  good  faith  to  solve  outstanding  problems 
which  threaten  international  peace  and  which  create 
grave  international  tension.  We  hope  for  a  favor- 
able response. 


Western  Germany  are  being  carried  on,  a  danger  which 
the  peace-loving  peoples  of  Europe  and  in  particular  the 
neighboring  states  cannot  disregard.  If  all  this  is  con- 
ducted in  agreed  consultation  with  the  Bonn  Government 
of  Adenauer  as  is  stated  in  the  note  of  July  15,  then  this 
can  only  destroy  completely  the  confidence  of  the  German 
people  in  such  a  government  to  say  nothing  of  other  peo- 
ples of  Europe. 

Despite  considerations  expressed  above  concerning  the 
note  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
of  July  15,  the  Soviet  Government  attaches  great  impor- 
tance to  joint  consideration  of  the  German  question  by 
the  powers  and  moreover  hopes  that  such  a  consideration 
will  make  it  possible  to  examine  thoroughly  pertinent 
problems  relating  to  the  restoration  of  German  unity  and, 
together  with  a  decision  of  the  question  of  a  peace  treaty 
with  Germany,  will  contribute  to  strengthening  of  the 
peace  in  Europe. 


Proceeding  from  above,  the  Soviet  Government  pro- 
poses : 

1.  Taking  into  account  the  foregoing,  to  examine  at  a 
Conference  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  measures 
for  lessening  of  tension  in  international  relations ; 

2.  To  consider  at  the  Conference,  the  German  question, 
including  the  problem  of  restoration  of  German  unity  and 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty. 

As  regards  the  Austrian  treaty,  the  position  of  the 
Soviet  Government  of  this  question  is  set  forth  in  its  notes 
of  July  30  sent  to  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  England  and  France.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  possible  successes  in  settlement  of  the  German 
problem  could  also  contribute  to  a  decision  of  the  Austrian 
treaty  as  well. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  sending  similar  notes  to  the 
Governments  of  England,  France. 

Moscow,  August  4,  1953. 
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SOVIET  NOTE  OF  AUGUST  15 


[Unofficial  translation] 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary  once 
again  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  well  as  the  Governments  of 
England  and  France  to  the  abnormal  situation  in  which 
Germany,  8  years  after  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe,  is 
without  a  peace  treaty,  remains  split  into  Eastern  and 
Western  parts,  and  is  in  unequal  position  with  relation  to 
other  states.  Such  a  situation  contradicts  the  aspira- 
tions of  peace-loving  peoples  for  strengthening  of  peace  in 
Europe  and  is,  moreover,  a  violation  of  the  legitimate 
national  interests  of  the  German  people. 

As  far  back  as  March  10,  1952,  the  Soviet  Government 
presented  for  consideration  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  England,  and  France  a  draft 
of  bases  for  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany  in  connection 
with  which  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  England,  and  France  have  not,  up  to  the  present 
time,  expressed  their  attitude.  (Draft  of  bases  of  peace 
treaty  with  Germany  is  enclosed.)5  The  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  England,  and  France  have 
also  not  presented  their  draft  of  the  peace  treaty.  It  fol- 
lows from  this  that  the  governments  of  the  three  indicated 
powers  underestimate  the  importance  of  the  question  of  a 
peace  treaty  with  Germany.  The  question  of  a  peace 
treaty  with  Germany  is  being  dragged  out  more  and  more, 
for  which  the  responsibility  is  borne  primarily  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America,  England, 
and  France. 

Refusing  to  examine  the  question  of  a  peace  treaty 
with  Germany,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  England,  and  France  embarked  upon  another 
course  on  May  26,  1952.  The  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  England,  and  France  along  with  the 
Bonn  Government  of  Adenauer  signed  "Treaty  on  Rela- 
tions Between  Three  Powers  and  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,"  which  is  known  as  the  "Bonn  agreement" ; 
and  on  May  27  of  the  same  year,  the  treaty  for  "European 
Defense  Community"  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Paris 
agreement"  was  signed  along  with  the  Bonn  Government 
by  the  Governments  of  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  Luxembourg.  Thereby,  both  the  "Bonn  agreement" 
as  well  as  the  "Paris  agreement"  are  indissolubly  bound 
for  50  years  to  come  with  the  aggressive  North  Atlantic 
bloc  of  powers. 

As  is  known,  the  sense  of  the  "Paris  agreement"  is  that 
armed  forces  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  so-called 
"European  army"  destined  for  aggressive  aims  of  North 
Atlantic  bloc  are  to  be  created  in  Western  Germany  under 
the  leadership  of  Hitlerite  generals  and  other  revanchists. 
According  to  the  "Bonn  agreement"  Western  Germany 
will  remain  in  the  position  of  dependent  State  subordi- 
nated to  the  three  powers  which,  regardless  of  formal 
abolition  of  the  Occupation  Statute,  maintain  their  troops 
on  the  territory  of  Western  Germany  with  unlimited 
rights  of  interference  in  its  internal  affairs.  This  pre- 
serves for  many  years  enslavement  of  the  Western  Ger- 
man population  under  conditions  of  modified  occupation 
regime. 

This  means  the  Bonn  and  Paris  agreements  are  leading 
to  the  rebirth  of  German  militarism  and  to  the  trans- 
formation of  Western  Germany  into  a  tool  of  aggressive 
plans  of  other  powers  which  pretend  to  world  domination. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  communique  of  the  Conference 
of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States,  England,  and 
France  which  took  place  in  July  1953  in  Washington,  the 
Governments  of  the  three  powers  decided  to  pursue  the 
further  policy  directed  toward  realization  of  a  plan  to 
create  the  "European  Army"  and  to  include  in  it  West 
German  armed  forces  led  by  Hitlerite  generals.  In  the 
communique  it  is  shown  outright  that  the  "Three  Foreign 
Ministers  reaffirm  their  strong  intention  to  pursue  ener- 


Ibid,  Apr.  7,  1952,  p.  532. 


getically  the  policy  upon  which  their  governments  agreec 
within  the  framework  of  the  Atlantic  Treaty.  This  policj 
includes  work  on  creation  of  European  unity  of  six  Euro 
pean  countries  which  have  already  created  unification  ol 
coal  and  steel  and  whose  governments  have  signed  the 
treaty  for  a  European  defense  community".  The  course 
which  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America 
England  and  France  have  taken  in  the  German  questioi 
is  leading  to  the  rebirth  of  German  militarism,  to  th< 
creation  of  dan:  erous  focus  of  new  aggression,  to  continu 
ing  increase  of  danger  of  a  new  war  in  Europe.  To  follow 
this  course  means  to  renounce  those  solemn  internationa 
obligations  which  set  up  the  goal  of  promoting  the  restora 
tion  of  Germany  as  a  peace-loving  and  democratic  state 
and  which  were  undertaken  by  the  United  States  ol 
America  and  England  at  the  Pntsriam  conierence  in  194J 
and  subsequently  adhered  to  by  France. 

The  other  course  is  the  course  which  corresponds  t< 
peace-loving  goals  and  obligations  undertaken  by  the  foui 
powers  with  regard  to  Germany  immediately  after  the 
ending  of  the  war  and  which  respond  to  the  interests  ol 
strengthening  peace  in  Europe.  In  this  connection  how 
ever  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  fact  that  sine* 
the  time  of  the  Potsdam  conference  8  years  have  passec 
and  that  since  that  time  not  a  few  changes  have  come 
about  which  must  be  taken  into  account  at  the  final  regu 
lation  of  the  German  problem.  However  the  basic  aims  ol 
the  Potsdam  agreement — to  promote  the  creation  of  s 
peace-loving  Germany — express  as  before  the  interests  ol 
all  European  peoples  including  the  German  people  anc 
must  be  guaranteed  by  means  of  concluding  a  peace  treatj 
with  Germany. 

The  solution  of  this  task  will  create  conditions  for  ar 
unprecedented  growth  of  Germany  with  its  great  possi 
bilities  for  the  development  of  its  economy  and  culture 
No  one  can  deny  that  the  rebirth  of  Germany  as  a  great 
power  worthy  of  occupying  a  corresponding  place  amon§ 
other  powers  is  possible  only  by  way  of  the  peaceful  anc 
democratic  development  of  the  German  State,  by  way  ol 
friendly  cooperation  with  other  states  striving  foi 
strengthening  of  peace  and  international  security.  The 
experience  of  history  shows  more  than  once  already  the 
course  of  war  has  led  Germany  to  national  catastrophe 
and  that  the  German  people  have  paid  dearly  as  i 
consequence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treatj 
with  Germany  has  first  rank  significance  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  German  problem.  It  will  in  decisive  fashior 
contribute  to  stabilizing  peace  in  Europe  and  will  permil 
definitive  decision  on  appropriate  questions  having  ariser 
as  tie  result  of  the  Second  World  War  in  which  are  vitallj 
interested  the  European  states  which  have  suffered  from 
Hitlerite  aggression,  and  first  of  all  Germany's  neighbors 
The  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany  is  alsc 
necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  threat  of  reestab- 
lishment  of  German  militarism,  which  has  twice  un- 
leashed world  war,  has  not  been  removed  in  as  much  as 
appropriate  decisions  of  the  Potsdam  conference  still  re- 
main unfulfilled.  The  peace  treaty  with  Germany  will 
establish  stable  conditions  of  peace  for  the  German  people 
will  contribute  to  the  development  of  Germany  as  a  united, 
independent,  democratic  and  peace-loving  state,  will  as- 
sure the  German  people  of  the  possibility  of  peaceful 
cooperation  with  other  peoples  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
England,  and  Frnnce  justify  their  refusal  to  consider  the 
peace  treaty  with  Germany  by  the  fact  that  there  does 
not  as  yet  exist  an  all-German  Government  which  could 
take  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  treaty.  However, 
such  type  of  motives  for  refusal  to  consider  the  peace 
treaty  do  not  correspond  with  the  real  state  of  affairs. 
In  reality  the  policy  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
England,  and  France  will  lead  to  the  result  that  not  only 
will  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  a  peace  treaty  be 
even  further  postponed,  since  this  policy  is  directed  at 
reinforcing  division  of  Germany,  toward  prohibiting  re- 
establishment  of  German  unity. 
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At  the  present  time  more  and  more  new  measures  of 
pressure  are  being  carried  out  in  order  that  the  Bonn 
and  Paris  agreements  be  ratified  by  appropriate  states 
despite  serious  opposition  which  exists  on  the  part  of 
parliaments  of  several  states.  This  pressure,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government,  has  the  aim 
of  hastening  the  creation  of  armed  forces  of  Western 
Germany  and  their  inclusion  in  the  "European  Army"  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Paris  agreement  in  order  to  turn  Western 
Germany,  which  is  dependent  on  the  states  of  the  North 
-\tlantic  bloc,  into  a  weapon  for  the  implementation  of 
plans  of  this  bloc.  But  the  inclusion  of  Western  Germany 
in  a  "European  Army"  and  the  North  Atlantic  bloc  will 
render  impossible  the  unification  of  Western  and  Eastern 
Germany  into  one  state.  The  peace-loving  peoples  of  all 
Europe  are  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  united  and 
peace-loving  Germany,  as  the  German  people  itself  is  also 
interested  in  this.  But  from  that  time  when  the  Bonn 
Government  brings  Western  Germany  into  the  aggressive 
North  Atlantic  bloc  the  unification  of  Western  and  Eastern 
Germanv  will  be  rendered  impossible.  For  exactly  this 
reason  the  overwhelming  major' ty  of  the  Germans  not 
only  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic  but  also  in  West- 
ern Germany  oppose  plans  of  the  Adenauer  Government 
for  bringing  Western  Germany  into  the  "European  Army" 
and  the  North  Atlantic  bloc,  and  in  this  regard  the 
peace-loving  peoples  of  all  Europe  are  on  their  side. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  is  evident  that  the 
policy  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, England,  and  France,  and  equally  of  the  Adenauer 
Government,  is  directed  not  toward  unification  of  Ger- 
manv and  not  toward  formation  of  an  all-German  govern- 
ment but  toward  leaving  Germany  divided  into  parts  for 
many  years.  Such  policy  is  directly  aimed  opposition 
to  the  formation  of  an  all-German  Democratic  Govern- 
ment. . ,  , 

Consequently,  the  refusal  to  consider  a  peace  treaty 
with  Germany  under  the  pretext  of  nonexistence  of  an  all- 
German  Government  does  not  reflect  real  motives  for  this 
refusal.  . 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  is  also  evident  that 
the  present  policy  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  England,  and  France  is  directed  both  against 
deciding  the  question  of  a  peace  treaty  and  against  uni- 
fication of  Germany  on  a  peace-loving  and  democratic 
basis,  against  formation  of  an  all-German  Democratic 
Government. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
England,  and  France  instead  of  deciding  the  question  of 
the  formation  of  an  all-German  Democratic  Government 
introduce  a  different  proposal.  They  propose  to  discuss 
the  question  of  all-German  elections  but  reduce  this  mat- 
ter to  consideration  by  the  four  powers  of  their  proposal 
for  appointment  of  a  so-called  neutral  commission  from 
representatives  of  foreign  states  "for  investigation  with 
the  aim  of  creating  conditions"  for  conducting  these 
elections. 

It  is  impossible  to  evaluate  this  other  than  as  an  at- 
tempt to  transfer  the  conduct  of  elections  in  Germany  to 
the  hands  of  foreign  powers,  to  foist  on  the  German  people 
for  this  purpose  all  sorts  of  foreign  "investigators,"  as  if 
the  matter  concerns  not  Germany  which  has  democratic 
traditions  of  many  years  standing,  but  some  sort  of 
colony  without  rights.  Such  a  proposal  leads  to  pushing 
the  German  people  aside  from  the  decision  of  its  internal 
question,  is  an  expression  of  crude  lack  of  faith  in  the 
German  people  and,  naturally,  is  met  with  rebuff  on  the 
part  of  wide  circles  of  the  German  population. 

The  above  indicated  proposal  of  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  England,  and  France  in  its 
essence  departs  from  the  principles  of  democratism  which 
found  its  expression  in  the  Potsdam  decisions.  This  pro- 
posal, according  to  the  statement  of  the  three  powers, 
has  been  agreed  upon  with  the  Adenauer  Government, 
which  serves  the  interests  of  the  greatest  capaitalist 
monopolies  of  Western  Germany,  which  more  and  more 


unleashes  the  hands  of  yesterday's  Hitlerites  and  open 
Fascists  for  the  suppression  of  German  democratic  forces, 
which  represents  the  mouthpiece  of  extreme  German  na- 
tionalists and  revanchists,  who  are  striving  for  the  re- 
birth of  German  militarism  for  new  aggressive  wars. 
In  this  connection  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  the  Ad- 
enauer Government  has  invariably  come  out  against  the 
very  possibility  of  coordinating  the  policy  of  the  four 
powers  on  the  German  question,  since  it  has  completely 
tied  its  fate  with  the  plans  for  the  reestablishment  of 
German  militarism,  with  the  plans  for  the  preparation 
of  a  new  war  in  Europe.  Exactly  for  these  antipopular 
purposes,  it  is  striving  for  the  ratification  of  the  Paris 
and  Bonn  agreements  despite  the  fact  that  these  agree- 
ments contradict  the  national  interests  of  the  German 
people  and  mean  turning  Western  Germany  into  a  de- 
pendent state,  enslaving  the  Western  German  population 
for  many  years. 

The  Bonn  agreement  as  well  as  the  Paris  agreement 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  interests  of  reestab- 
lishment of  unity  of  democratic  Germany  and  the  real 
purposes  of  these  agreements  are  directed  against  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Potsdam  conference,  at  which  the 
United  States  of  America,  England,  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  also  France  which  ac- 
ceded to  it,  decided  to  assure  the  reestablishment  of  a 
united  Germany  as  a  peace-loving  and  democratic  state. 
From  all  that  has  been  said  above  it  is  evident  that 
the  question  of  the  reestablishment  of  national  unity  of 
Democratic  Germany  was  and  remains  the  fundamental 
question  for  the  German  people,  in  decision  of  which  are 
interested  the  peace-loving  people  of  all  Europe.  No 
sort  of  pretexts  can  justify  further  delay  in  this  matter 
inasmuch  as  under  present  conditions  the  chief  respon- 
sibility for  its  decision  rests  on  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  England,  France,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  In  any  case  there 
must  not  be  postponed  such  measures  as  can  serve  even 
the  gradual  settlement  of  the  question  of  unification  of 
Germany,  of  formation  of  an  all-German  Democratic 
Government. 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics is  approaching  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  also  the  Governments  of  England 
and  France  with  a  proposal  to  take  now  practical 
measures  aimed  at  the  settlement  of  the  German  problem. 
In  accordance  with  what  is  set  forth  above  the  Soviet 
Government  considers  as  urgent  the  settlement  of  the 
following  basic  questions  with  regard  to  Germany : 

1.  The  convocation  of  a  peace  conference  for  the  exam- 
ination of  the  question  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany. 

The  Soviet  Government  proposes  that  such  a  conference 
with  the  participation  of  all  interested  states  can  be 
convoked  within  the  next  6  months  and  sees  no  basis  for 
further  postponement  of  the  convocation  of  a  peace  con- 
ference. All  preparatory  work  for  the  preparation  of  a 
peace  treaty  with  Germany  could  be  completed  within 
the  above-mentioned  period.  In  connection  therewith  it 
is  important  to  assure  the  appropriate  participation  of 
representatives  of  Germany  at  all  stages  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  peace  treaty  and  at  a  peace  conference.  Prior 
to  the  formation  of  a  provisional  all-German  Government 
the  representatives  of  the  existing  governments  of  East 
and  West  Germany  could  take  part  in  the  preparation  of 
the  peace  treaty. 

2.  The  formation  of  a  provisional  all-German  Govern- 
ment and  the  carrying  out  of  free  all-German  elections. 

For  the  purpose  of  restoration  of  German  national 
unity  on  peace-loving  and  democratic  bases  the  Soviet 
Government  proposes  that  the  parliaments  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  and  the  German  Federal  Republic 
with  the  broad  participation  of  democratic  organizations 
should  form  a  provisional  all-German  Government.  Such 
a  government  can  be  created  by  means  of  a  direct  agree- 
ment between  East  and  West  Germany  as  a  substitute 
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for  presently  existing  governments  of  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  and  the  German  Federal  Republic.  In 
the  event  that  this  proves  to  be  difficult  at  the  given  time 
the  provisional  all-German  Government  can  be  established 
with  retention  for  a  certain  period  of  the  governments  of 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic.  At  the  same  time  in  this  event  the  pro- 
visional German  Government  obviously  will  have  in  the 
first  stage  only  limited  functions.  However,  in  such  a 
situation  also  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  all-Ger- 
man government  will  represent  in  itself  a  real  step  for- 
ward on  the  path  of  reunification  of  Germany  which  must 
receive  its  full  completion  in  the  creation  of  an  all-Ger- 
man Government  on  the  basis  of  really  free  all-German 
elections. 

The  tasks  of  the  provisional  all-German  Government: 

A.  The  provisional  all-German  Government  could  de- 
cide such  urgent  questions  of  all-German  significance  as 
the  representation  of  Germany  in  the  preparation  of  a 
peace  treaty  and  also  representation  in  international 
organizations ;  the  inadmissibility  of  involvement  of  Ger- 
many in  coalitions  or  military  alliances  directed  against 
any  power  which  took  part  with  its  armed  forces  in  the 
war  against  Hitlerite  Germany  ;  the  questions  of  German 
citizenship ;  the  guarantee  of  free  activity  of  democratic 
parties  and  organizations  and  the  inadmissibility  of  the 
existence  of  Fascist  militaristic  and  other  organizations 
hostile  to  democracy  and  to  the  cause  of  preservation  of 
peace ;  the  expansion  of  trade  relations  between  East  and 
West  Germany;  questions  of  transport,  postal  and  tele- 
graphic communications;  questions  of  free  movement  of 
peoples  and  goods  independent  of  established  zonal  fron- 
tiers; the  development  of  economic  and  cultural  ties 
between  East  and  West  Germany  and  other  questions  af- 
fecting the  interests  of  the  entire  German  people. 

B.  A  chief  task  of  the  provisional  all-German  Govern- 
ment furthermore  must  be  the  preparation  and  carrying 
out  of  all-German  free  elections  as  a  result  of  which  the 
German  people  itself  without  interference  of  foreign 
powers  will  decide  the  question  of  social  and  state  struc- 
ture in  a  democratic  Germany.  The  provisional  all- 
German  Government  must  work  out  a  draft  of  an  all- 
German  electoral  law  guaranteeing  the  really  democratic 
character  of  all-German  elections,  the  participation  in  the 
elections  of  all  democratic  organizations  and  the  inad- 
missibility of  pressure  on  the  electors  from  the  great 
monopolies.  On  its  free  decision  must  depend  the  recog- 
nition of  expediency  of  verification  of  existence  in  all 
Germany  of  conditions  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of 
democratic  elections  as  well  as  adoption  of  measures  for 
guaranteeing  such  conditions.  In  addition  the  Soviet 
Government  considers  it  necessary  that  measures  be  taken 
by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
England,  France  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics for  carrying  out  of  all-German  elections  under 
conditions  of  genuine  freedom  with  the  exclusion  of  any 
pressure  whatsoever  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers  in  the 
carrying  out  of  these  elections. 

3.  The  easing  of  the  financial  and  economic  obligations 
of  Germany  connected  with  the  consequences  of  the  war. 

Taking  into  consideration  that  Germany  has  already 
carried  out  an  important  part  of  its  financial  and  economic 
obligations  in  regard  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  United  States  of  America,  England,  and 
France  connected  with  the  consequences  of  the  war  and 
considering  the  necessity  of  easing  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  Germany,  the  Soviet  Government  recognizes  the 
urgency  of  adopting  in  this  connection  appropriate  deci- 
sions. 

A.  The  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary  be- 
ginning January  1,  1954,  that  Germany  be  freed  com- 
pletely from  the  payment  of  reparations  and  equally  from 
the  payment  to  the  four  powers  of  postwar  state  debts 
with  the  exception  of  indebtedness  for  commercial 
obligations. 

B.  The  Soviet  Union  considers  it  also  necessary  to 
limit    the   extent    of   expenditures    connected    with    the 


presence  of  forces  of  the  four  powers  on  the  territory 
of  Germany.  For  this  purpose  it  is  proposed  that  the 
sum  of  expenses  for  maintenance  of  these  forces  annu- 
ally should  not  exceed  5  percent  of  the  revenues  of  the 
state  budget  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and 
the  German  Federal  Republic  and  in  any  event  should  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  the  occupation  expenditures  of  1949 
when  the  extent  of  the  occupational  expenditures  had  not 
yet  been  affected  by  the  formation  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Bloc.  The  Soviet  Government  proposes  in  addition  that 
Germany  should  be  completely  freed  of  payments  of  in- 
debtedness for  foreign  occupation  expenditures  of  the 
four  powers  which  were  created  after  1945.  The  Soviet 
Government  is  confident  that  an  agreement  between  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  States  of 
America,  England,  and  France  on  the  German  question 
and  the  adoption  in  the  near  future  of  decisions  in  accord- 
ance with  proposals  outlined  above  would  serve  to  reduce 
tension  in  international  relations,  assisting  thereby  in 
the  strengthening  of  peace  and  international  security. 


Results  of  Election 
in  Western  Germany 

In  reply  to  questions  as  to  the  Department's  re- 
action to  the  outcome  of  the  election  held  on  Sep- 
tember 6  in  Western  Germany,  a  Department 
spokesman  made  the  following  statement  to  cor- 
respondents on  September  7 : 

The  results  of  the  election  in  Western  Germany 
constitute  an  overwhelming  endorsement  of  the 
policies  of  the  Adenauer  Government;  that  is  to 
say,  of  German  membership  in  the  European  com- 
munity, of  democratic  reconstruction  and  of  un- 
compromising opposition  to  Soviet  designs. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  aspects  of  the  elec- 
tions is  the  emergence  of  the  democratic  parties  as 
the  only  political  forces  to  be  represented  in  the 
new  Bundestag  and  a  clear  repudiation  of  all  anti- 
democratic extremist  groups  both  of  the  Right  and 
of  the  Left. 


West  German  Housing  Program 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
(Foa)  on  August  28  announced  the  earmarking 
of  $15  million  of  mutual  security  funds  for  al- 
lotment during  the  1954  fiscal  year  to  West  Ger- 
many in  support  of  the  German  refugee  program. 

Under  an  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Federal  Republic  announced  in  Bonn,  the 
63  million  DM  in  counterpart  funds,  which  will 
be  generated  by  the  American  dollars,  will  be  used 
to  construct  additional  housing  for  refugees. 

Most  of  the  housing  units  will  be  constructed 
in  Western  Germany,  in  those  areas  which  have 
the  greatest  employment  potential.  Funds  will 
be  used  in  West  Berlin  to  relieve  present  shortages 
for  refugees  and  will  also  contribute  toward  solv- 
ing long-term  housing  requirements  in  Berlin. 
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Expropriation  of  United  Fruit  Company  Property 
by  Government  of  Guatemala 


Press  release  464  dated  August  28 

In  an  aide-memoire  handed  the  Ambassador  of 
Guatemala  on  August  28,  the  Department  of  State 
gave  the  views  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  concerning  the  expropriation  last  March 
by  the  Government  of  Guatemala  of  234,000  acres 
of  land  belonging  to  the  United  Fruit  Company 
in  Guatemala,  for  which  compensation  has  been 
proffered  the  company  in  the  form  of  Guatemalan 
Government  3  percent  "agrarian  bonds"  maturing 
in  25  years  and  in  a  face  value  equivalent  to  the 
tax  value  of  the  land  as  recorded  on  May  9,  1952. 

Referring  to  contentions  by  the  Government  of 
Guatemala  that  the  proffered  compensation  was 
fair  and  just,  the  aide-memoire  stated  that  "the 
fixing  of  the  amount  of  the  bonds  on  the  basis  of 
tax  value  of  the  properties,  especially  in  the  light 
of  tax-evaluation  procedures  followed  in  the  in- 
stant case  by  the  Guatemalan  authorities,  bears 
not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  just  evaluation." 

The  aide-memoire  stated  that  according  to  the 
facts  as  understood  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  company  endeavored  for  almost 
5  years  to  raise  the  tax  evaluations  of  its  lands, 
following  procedures  prescribed  by  Guatemala 
toward  this  end,  but  that  the  values  declared  by 
the  company  were  never  entered  in  the  tax  records. 

The  Department  also  stated  that  "payment  in 
bonds  maturing  in  25  years,  with  interest  at  3 
percent  per  annum,  and  of  uncertain  market  value 
is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  either  prompt  or  ef- 
fective payment."  The  aide-memoire  added  that 
"The  obligation  of  a  state  imposed  by  interna- 
tional law  to  pay  just  or  fair  compensation  at  the 
time  of  taking  of  property  of  foreigners  cannot 
be  abrogated  from  the  international  standpoint 
by  local  legislation.  If  the  contrary  were  true, 
states  seeking  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  making 
payment  for  property  expropriated  from  foreign 
nationals  could  avoid  all  pecuniary  responsibility 
simply  by  changing  their  local  law.  Every  inter- 
national obligation  could  thus  be  wiped  off  the 
books.     But  international   law  cannot  thus   be 


flouted.    Membership  in  the  family  of  nations  im- 
poses international  obligations." 

In  connection  with  U.N.  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution 636  (VII)  of  December  21,  1952,  cited  by 
the  Guatemalan  Government  in  support  of  its  posi- 
tion, the  aide-memoire  pointed  out  that  ".  .  . 
nothing  contained  in  the  resolution  referred  to, 
authorized  or  purported  to  authorize  states  in  the 
exercise  of  their  sovereignty  in  developing  their 
natural  wealth  and  resources,  to  violate  rights  of 
other  states  or  their  nationals  under  international 
law.  The  resolution  referred  to  clearly  recom- 
mends that  consideration  be  given  by  member 
states  to  'the  need  for  maintaining  the  flow  of 
capital  in  conditions  of  security,  mutual  confi- 
dence, and  economic  cooperation  among  nations' 
in  the  exercise  of  the  right  freely  to  use  and  ex- 
ploit their  natural  wealth  and  resources.  As  is 
well  known,  the  undermining  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  foreign  investors  is  a  direct  result  of 
Guatemala's  expropriation  of  foreign-owned 
property ;  the  resolution  warned  that  this  would 
be  the  result." 

The  Department  said  in  its  aide-memoire  that 
"the  United  States  can  only  expect  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Guatemala,  as  a  sovereign  state  and  as 
a  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  will  conduct  its 
affairs  with  justness,  with  reasonableness  and  with 
fairness.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  two  Govern- 
ments shall  achieve  such  a  formula  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  present  matter." 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  aide-memoire : 

In  the  Guatemalan  Embassy's  Memorandum  left  at 
the  Department  on  June  26,  1953,1  there  is  set  forth  the 
position  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala  concerning  the 
expropriation  of  certain  lands  located  in  Guatemala  and 
owned  by  Compania  Agricola  de  Guatemala,  a  Delaware 
corporation  duly  registered  to  do  business  in  Guatemala 
and  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company,  a  New  Jersey  corporation. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  constrained  to 
discuss  certain  assumptions  on  which  the  Guatemalan 
Memorandum  is  premised  in  order  to  clarify  further  the 
United  States  position  in  the  matter. 

1  Not  printed. 
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In  the  Guatemalan  Memorandum  it  is  stated  that  the 
lands  taken  from  the  Compania  Agricola  de  Guatemala 
under  the  Agrarian  Reform  Law  (Decree  900  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Republic)  were  unproductive  and  vacant 
lands  that  were  of  no  real  benefit  to  the  Company  or  its 
stockholders.  This  statement  is  based  upon  an  erro- 
neous appraisal  of  the  facts. 

The  expropriated  lands  formed  a  part  of  the  land  areas 
acquired  by  the  Company  to  carry  out  large-scale  de- 
velopment on  the  West  Coast.  The  contract  between  the 
Compania  Agricola  de  Guatemala  and  the  Government  of 
Guatemala  authorized  the  Company  to  operate  its  busi- 
ness and  properties  until  1981.  The  Company  has  in- 
vested large  sums  of  money  in  railways,  buildings,  ir- 
rigation and  disease-control  systems,  hospital  and  dis- 
pensaries, sanitation,  and  other  general  facilities  which 
could  only  be  justified  on  a  long-term  basis.  It  is  well 
known  that  banana  cultivations  have  a  limited  life  be- 
cause of  Panama  disease  and  must  be  replaced  from  time 
to  time  by  new  cultivations  in  order  to  continue  profitable 
operations.  The  expropriated  lands  contained  sufficient 
areas  suitable  for  banana  cultivation  to  have  enabled  the 
Company  to  maintain  its  cultivations  in  an  area  adequate 
for  profitable  operations  during  the  remaining  period  of 
the  contract.  The  expropriation  thus  deprives  the  Com- 
pany of  these  banana  reserve  lands.  The  expropriated 
areas  were  very  valuable  to  the  Company  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  larger  enterprise. 

Furthermore,  large  areas  of  the  expropriated  lands 
were  actually  being  put  to  important  use  in  the  Company's 
operations.  The  Company  annually  uses  a  large  amount 
of  lumber  in  its  operations  and  sufficient  lumber  to  meet 
its  requirements  was  obtained  from  the  expropriated 
areas.  In  addition,  the  Company  had  profitable  lumbering 
contracts  for  the  cutting  of  lumber  in  this  area  by  others. 
The  lands  also  furnished  a  source  of  supply  for  thousands 
of  banana  props  which  are  used  on  the  banana  farms 
each  year.  Over  11,500  acres  were  leased  to  employees 
for  the  production  of  vegetables  and  fruits  for  their  own 
consumption  and  for  sale  to  the  Company  for  its  mess 
hall,  hospital  and  commissaries.  These  lands  were  all 
expropriated.  The  Company  requires  a  large  supply  of 
meat  currently  for  its  thousands  of  employees,  and  to 
provide  for  this  meat  supply  leasing  and  cattle  raising 
contracts  were  entered  into  with  John  Wharton  Smith  y 
Compania,  Ltda.  and  Jose  Maria  Valdes  Garcia.  Of  the 
62,409  acres  leased  to  John  Wharton  Smith  y  Compania, 
Ltda.,  60,283  acres  were  expropriated,  making  it  neces- 
sary for  the  lessee  to  abandon  his  cattle-raising  operations. 
Of  the  33,420  acres  leased  to  Valdes  Garcia,  23,229  acres 
were  taken.  The  Company  also  had  leased  a  total  of 
4,248  acres  to  Prado  Velez  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
of  this  amount,  4,086  acres  were  expropriated.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  that  the  expropriated 
lands  could  not  be  considered  as  unproductive  and  va- 
cant and  of  no  value  to  the  Company. 

In  the  Memorandum  under  reference,  it  is  stated  that 
effective  methods  of  controlling  the  spread  of  Panama 
disease  and  even  of  eradicating  it  have  already  been 
put  into  practice  and  that  the  Compania  Agricola  de 
Guatemala  keeps  in  its  possession  areas  reasonably  ade- 
quate for  the  continuance  of  its  agricultural  operations 
on  a  profitable  basis.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  so 
far  as  the  Panama  disease  is  concerned,  if  lands  are 
situated  so  that  they  can  be  flooded  for  a  long  period, 
and  if  the  soil  texture  is  such  that  the  land  will  hold 
water  for  such  period,  the  banana  productivity  of  the 
land  can  be  restored  for  a  time,  but  the  disease  returns. 
This  Government  is  advised  that  flood  fallowing  is  not 
feasible  on  the  West  Coast  of  Guatemala,  even  in  those 
cases  where  the  lands  are  so  situated  that  they  may  be 
flooded,  because  of  the  porosity  of  the  soil. 

The  Compania  Agricola  de  Guatemala  has  already 
abandoned  because  of  Panama  disease  over  7,000  acres 
of  banana  cultivations  on  the  West  Coast,  representing 
about  27%  of  the  total  area  planted.     Considering  the 


age  of  existing  cultivations,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  abandonments  from  now  on  will  be  at  a  more 
rapid  rate.  Since  the  decree  of  expropriation  took  from 
the  Company  practically  all  of  its  reserve  banana  lands, 
the  Company  is  now  faced  with  decreasing  production,  as 
the  cultivations  are  abandoned  because  of  disease,  and 
the  eventual  loss  of  its  banana  business  in  that  area. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  Government's  Aide- 
Memoire  of  March  25, 1953,  pointed  out  that  the  expropria- 
tion would  have  this  result  and  stated  that  the  United 
States  Government  does  not  believe  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Guatemala  to  construe  and 
administer  the  law  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  continued 
operations  of  the  Company  impossible. 

It  is  sought  in  the  Guatemalan  Memorandum  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  action  taken  cannot  be  complained 
against  because  the  Agrarian  Reform  Law  (Decree  900 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Republic)  is  a  general  law,  ap- 
plicable equally  to  nationals  and  foreigners. 

On  the  point  of  alleged  equality  of  treatment,  or  non- 
discrimination, as  between  nationals  and  foreigners,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  on  the  basis  of  data  announced  by  the 
National  Agrarian  Department  itself,  published  on  June 
16,  1953,  the  total  acreage  of  private  land  thus  far  ex- 
propriated under  the  Agrarian  Reform  Law  is  some  377,000 
acres,  against  which  the  total  Tiquisate  land  expropriated 
is  234,000  acres,  or  almost  two-thirds  of  the  entire  amount 
seized.  In  addition,  under  a  Resolution  of  August  6, 
1953,  the  National  Agrarian  Council  ordered  the  ex- 
propriation of  more  than  173,000  acres  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  belonging  to  the  United  Fruit  Company,  which  will 
become  final  if  approved  by  the  President  of  Guatemala. 
Such  a  high  disproportion  raises  the  very  serious  question 
of  discrimination,  despite  assertions  to  the  contrary. 

Further,  the  United  States  Government  must  point  out 
that  international  law  does  not  authorize  States  to  do 
any  and  every  act,  so  long  as  such  act  is  imposed  on 
nationals  and  foreigners  on  a  basis  of  equality  or  without 
discrimination.  What  a  state  may  do  with  respect  to 
its  nationals  or  their  property  is  a  matter  largely  between 
that  state  and  its  nationals,  for  the  reason  that  nationals 
of  a  state  are  presumed  to  be  able  to  take  corrective 
measures  looking  to  the  protection  of  their  rights. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  warranted  in 
expecting  not  only  that  the  law  of  Guatemala  shall  be 
applied  fairly  as  to  American  nationals,  without  dis- 
crimination, but  also  that  both  the  law  itself  and  its 
application  shall  conform  at  least  to  minimum  standards 
required  by  international  law. 

It  is  next  argued  in  the  Guatemalan  Memorandum — 
with  reference  to  the  Agrarian  Reform  Law — that  "Its 
application  constitutes  an  act  of  inherent  sovereignty,  for 
which  reason  the  Government  of  Guatemala  could  not 
consider  at  this  time,  or  in  the  future,  the  possibility  of 
making  this  case  matter  for  international  discussion." 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  does  not  controvert 
in  the  slightest  the  proposition  that  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  Decree  900,  known  as  the 
Agrarian  Reform  Law,  constitutes  an  act  of  sovereignty 
inherent  in  Guatemala.  Every  act  of  the  Guatemalan 
Government  constitutes  a  sovereign  act,  as  do  the  acts  of 
every  other  sovereign  Government,  including  the  acts  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  But  to  state  that 
no  sovereign  act  of  a  Government  effecting  foreign  states 
or  their  nationals  is  open  to  discussion,  or  question,  as  to 
its  validity  under  international  law,  because  it  is  a  sover- 
eign act,  is  to  say  that  states  are  not  subject  to  inter- 
national law.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the  diplomatic 
records  of  any  Government  over  any  period  of  time  to  see 
that  such  sovereign  acts  are  constantly  discussed  and  held 
up  to  scrutiny  by  other  members  of  the  family  of  nations 
with  whom  they  treat  for  determination  as  to  whether 
they  measure  up  to  or  fall  below  the  standards  required 
under  international  law. 

Doubtless,  it  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  case  of  P.  W. 
Shufeldt,  an  American  national,  whose  claim  against 
Guatemala    was    settled    by    international    arbitration, 
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uateniala  was  held  responsible  for  damages  resulting 
'om  a  legislative  act  (Decree  No.  1544,  of  May  22,  1928). 
iterestingly,  in  that  case  Guatemala  contended,  inter 
Ha,  that  the  decree  was  in  the  national  interest  and 
ithin  the  legislative  attributes.  As  to  these  contentions, 
le  Arbitrator  held  (in  his  decision  of  July  24,  1930, 
warding  $236,403.59  plus  interest  in  favor  of  the  claim- 
nt)  that: 

t  is  perfectly  competent  for  the  Government  of  Guate- 
mala to  enact  any  decree  they  like  and  for  any  reasons 
ley  see  fit  and  such  reasons  are  no  concern  of  this 
ribunal.  But  this  Tribunal  is  only  concerned  where 
ich  a  decree,  passed  even  on  the  best  of  grounds,  works 
ljustice  to  an  alien  subject,  in  which  case  the  Govern- 
lent  ought  to  make  compensation  for  the  injury  inflicted 
ud  cannot  invoke  any  municipal  law  to  justify  their 
jfusal  to  do  so." 

.nd  at  another  point  in  the  same  decision  it  was  held: 

"The  Guatemalan  Government  contend  further  that  the 
ecree  of  the  22nd  May  1928  was  the  constitutional  act 
E  a  Sovereign  State  exercised  by  the  National  Assembly 
l  due  form  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic 
nd  that  such  decree  has  the  form  and  power  of  law  and 
s  not  subject  to  review  by  any  judicial  authority.  This 
lay  be  quite  true  from  a  national  point  of  view  but  not 
rom  an  international  point  of  view  for  'it  is  a  settled 
rinciple  of  international  law  that  a  sovereign  can  not  be 
ermitted  to  set  up  one  of  his  own  municipal  laws  as  a 
ar  to  a  claim  by  a  foreign  sovereign  for  a  wrong  done  to 
be  latter's  subject.'  " 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  disposed 
)  comment  upon  the  "policy  of  the  Government  of  Guate- 
lala  in  this  matter — [that  is  to  say :]  effectiveness  of  the 
DCial  function  of  property,  increase  in  production,  and 
lising  of  the  people's  standard  of  living",  which  it  is 
tated  in  the  Memorandum  coincides  with  the  stated  policy 
f  the  United  Nations  as  recited  in  General  Assembly  Reso- 
ition  636  (VII)  of  December  21,  1952,  Seventh  Session, 
attention  of  the  Guatemalan  Government  is  called,  how- 
ver,  to  the  fact  that  nothing  contained  in  the  Resolution 
eferred  to,  authorized  or  purported  to  authorize  states 
q  the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty  in  developing  their  nat- 
ral  wealth  and  resources,  to  violate  rights  of  other  states 
r  their  nationals  under  international  law.  The  Resolu- 
ion  referred  to  clearly  recommends  that  consideration  be 
iven  by  member  States  to  "the  need  for  maintaining  the 
low  of  capital  in  conditions  of  security,  mutual  confidence 
nd  economic  cooperation  among  nations"  in  the  exercise 
if  the  right  freely  to  use  and  exploit  their  natural  wealth 
.nd  resources.  As  is  well  known,  the  undermining  of 
onfidence  on  the  part  of  foreign  investors  is  a  direct 
esult  of  Guatemala's  expropriation  of  foreign-owued 
>roperty ;  the  Resolution  warned  that  this  would  be  the 
esult. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  indeed  pleased 
o  learn  from  the  Memorandum  that  the  Government  of 
Juatemala  "offers  the  full  guarantee  and  protection  of 
he  law  to  foreign  investment  companies  which  operate  or 
lesire  to  operate  in  the  territory  [of  Guatemala]".  How- 
sver,  the  guarantee  of  the  protection  of  Guatemalan  law 
s  not  enough.  The  Government  of  Guatemala  is  also 
>ound  to  give  the  full  guarantee  and  protection  of  the  law 
if  nations  to  foreign  investment  companies  which  operate 
n  the  territory  of  Guatemala.  When  states  in  the  exer- 
lise  of  their  sovereign  prerogatives  determine  as  a  matter 
if  policy  to  nationalize  the  property  of  foreign  states  or 
fteir  nationals,  they  are  under  the  obligation  to  pay  just 
compensation  for  such  property. 

Thus,  in  a  case  where  shipbuilding  contracts  and  mate- 
rials, including  ships  under  construction,  the  property  of 
Norwegian  nationals,  were  requisitioned  by  the  United 
States  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  pursuant  to  a  gen- 
eral order  of  August  3,  1917,  and  the  claim  of  Norway 
against  the  United  States  was  subsequently  submitted 
under  an  agreement  of  June  30,  1921,  to  the  arbitration 


of  a  Tribunal  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague,  the  Tribunal  held  that : 

"Whether  the  action  of  the  United  States  was  lawful 
or  not,  just  compensation  is  due  to  the  claimants  under 
the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  under 
the  international  law,  based  upon  the  respect  for  private 
property." 

Just  compensation  may  be  defined  as  that  compensation 
which,  as  indicated  in  the  previous  Aide-Memoire  of  the 
United  States  on  the  present  subject,  is  "prompt",  is  "ade- 
quate", and  is  "effective" — otherwise  the  payment  is  not 
"just". 

Payment  in  bonds  maturing  in  25  years,  with  interest  at 
3  percent  per  annum,  and  of  uncertain  market  value  is 
scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  either  prompt  or  effective  pay- 
ment. Many  of  the  holders  will  realize  little  on  the  bonds 
in  the  course  of  their  lives. 

The  offer  of  payment  in  bonds  under  all  the  circum- 
stances is  not  of  a  nature  to  offer  "the  full  guarantee 
and  protection"  of  either  Guatemala  or  of  the  law  of 
nations. 

Moreover,  the  fixing  of  the  amount  of  the  bonds  on  the 
basis  of  tax  value  of  the  properties,  especially  in  the 
light  of  tax-evaluation  procedures  followed  in  the  in- 
stant case  by  the  Guatemalan  authorities,  bears  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  just  evaluation.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Guatemala  in  assuming  that  the  Compania  Agri- 
cola  de  Guatemala  bound  itself  to  the  tax-assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  land,  has  adopted  a  position  not  at  all  in 
accord  with  the  facts  as  understood  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

The  expropriated  lands  were  purchased  from  1928  to 
1930.    At  the  time  of  purchase,  the  properties  were  un- 
developed and  were  assessed  according  to  declarations 
made  by  the  Company's  predecessors  in  title  in  1921  un- 
der Decree  1153  of  that  year.    Although  the  law  author- 
ized the  Government  to  rectify  the  tax  values  every  five 
years,  nothing  had  been  done  since  1921  to  raise  these 
values.     In   1935  the   Government   of   Guatemala    itself 
fixed  the  tax  values  of  the  Company's  properties  under  the 
authority  contained  in  a  Resolution  of  January  30,  1930, 
under  which  the  Minister  of  Finance  issued  regulations 
creating  a  Commission  to  carry  out  a  revaluation  through- 
out the  country  and  a  Resolution  of  July  24,  1931,  which 
gave  landowners  until  August  20  to  file  declarations  and 
provided  that  in  case  no  declaration  was  filed  the  tax 
value  would  be  that  fixed  by  the  Commission.    No  decla- 
ration having  been  filed  by  the  Company,  the  Govern- 
ment itself  fixed  the  tax  values  in  1935.     At  that  time 
the  Company  was  just  starting  its  development  and  had 
not  constructed  the  railways,  roads,  irrigation  systems, 
sanitation,  and  other  works  that  greatly  increased  the 
value  of  the  land.     On  May  30,  1945,  the  Government  is- 
sued a  Resolution  providing  for  another  rectification  of 
tax  values.     In  this  Resolution  it  was  recited  that  the 
Government  had  not  taken  any  measures  to  increase  tax 
valuations  since  the  Resolution  of  July  24,   1931.     The 
Resolution  of   May  30,   1945,   gave   the   landowners   six 
months  within  which  to  file  declarations  of  revised  values, 
and  this  period  was  extended  from  time  to  time  until 
November  30,  1948.    On  September  23,  1948,  the  Compania 
Agricola  de  Guatemala  presented  its  declaration  in  ac- 
cordance with  law  and  received  a  receipt  therefor.     On 
April  22,  1949,  the  tax  officials  of  the  Government  being 
unable  to  find  the  declaration  presented  by  the  Company, 
duplicate  declarations  were  filed  with  the  National  Tax 
Office.    This  declaration  of  the  Company,  after  excluding 
many  items  from  the  declaration  in  accordance  with  the 
term's   of   the   contract   between   the   Company   and   the 
Government,  fixed  the  tax  value  of  its  rural  property  at 
a  figure  many  times  larger  than  the  previously  registered 
value.     The  Tax  Office  then  advised  the  Company  that 
its  declaration  would  be  checked  in  due  course  but  that 
the  revision  could  be  made  immediately  if  the  Company 
would  pay  the  expenses  of  three  appraisers  and  supply 
them  with  the  necessary  information.    On  July  1, 1949,  the 
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Company  advised  the  office  handling  the  tax  declarations 
revision  that  it  was  willing  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
appraisers  and  desired  to  have  the  appraisal  made.  On 
June  2,  1950,  almost  a  year  later,  the  appraisal  was  or- 
dered as  requested  by  the  Company.  In  May  1951,  after 
repeated  requests  by  the  Company,  the  appraisers  were 
designated  and  went  to  the  Company's  properties  for  the 
inspection.  The  appraisers  received  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  Company  and  completed  their  work  in  June  1951. 
Nevertheless,  the  values  declared  by  the  Company  were 
never  entered  in  the  tax  records  nor  was  the  Company 
advised  of  the  reason  this  was  not  done. 

On  June  19,  1952,  the  Agrarian  Law  was  enacted  with 
the  provision  that  the  basis  for  fixing  values  of  expro- 
priated properties  should  be  the  value  registered  in  the 
official  record  of  rural  property  for  the  land  as  it  stood 
on  May  9,  1952.  After  the  passage  of  the  Agrarian  Law 
on  June  19,  1952,  and  despite  the  fact  that  Article  53  of 
the  Constitution  of  Guatemala  provides  that  administra- 
tive acts  are  public  and  that  citizens  have  a  right  to 
examine  them,  the  attorneys  for  the  Compania  Agricola 
de  Guatemala  were  not  allowed  to  examine  the  file  con- 
taining the  declaration  of  value  made  by  the  Company  in 
1948  and  its  subsequent  handling. 

The  foregoing  resumS  of  the  facts,  far  from  revealing 
any  imputation  of  a  fraudulent  evaluation  of  its  property 
for  tax  purposes  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  reveals 
that  the  Company  endeavored  for  almost  five  years  to 
raise  this  evaluation,  following  procedures  prescribed  by 
Guatemala  toward  this  end.  In  the  face  of  this  record 
it  is  factually  incorrect  to  assume,  as  does  the  Memoran- 
dum under  reference,  that  the  Company  is  bound  by  a 
tax  value  fixed  by  the  Government  itself  almost  twenty 
years  ago  and  an  evaluation  which  is  far  below  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  its  expropriation. 
There  is  a  tremendous  disparity  between  the  value  still 
registered  in  1952  for  these  lands  in  the  tax  records  and 
that  proposed  by  the  Company  in  1948. 

Apart  from  the  foregoing  recitation  of  the  facts  with 
reference  to  what  seems  to  have  been  a  studied  effort 
on  the  part  of  Guatemalan  officials  to  refrain  from  chang- 
ing the  tax  evaluations  in  the  tax  records,  it  is  well 
known  that  in  many  jurisdictions  the  practice  of  evaluat- 
ing land  for  tax  purposes  at  less  than  its  real  or  fair  value 
has  the  sanction  of  accepted  usage.  In  any  case,  no  im- 
putation of  fraud  arises  when  the  owner  seeks  the  full 
value  of  his  land  in  the  case  of  sale  or  in  the  event  of  ex- 
propriation. That  tax  values  in  Guatemala  are  not 
intended  to  represent  the  full  commercial  value  of  the 
land  at  a  given  time  is  indicated  by  the  long  periods  which 
elapsed  between  tax  evaluations  and  the  fact  that  the  law 
provides  that  the  tax  value  of  land  will  not  be  increased 
between  evaluations  unless  the  property  is  sold.  This  is 
also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  general  expropriation 
law  of  Guatemala  (Decree  No.  529  of  July  9,  1948)  allows 
owners,  in  the  case  of  partial  expropriation  of  property  to 
recover  up  to  30  percent  in  excess  of  the  tax  evaluation 
of  the  entire  property. 

In  the  present  case,  therefore,  the  offer  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guatemala  to  make  payment  for  properties  expro- 
priated on  the  basis  of  tax  value,  and  that  a  tax  value 
which  Guatemalan  officials  themselves  initially  fixed  and 
maintained  on  the  tax  records,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Company  to  have  the  tax  values  rectified,  represents  a 
mere  gesture,  certainly  not  the  payment  of  the  just  or 
fair  compensation  required  by  international  law. 

The  obligation  of  a  state  imposed  by  international  law 
to  pay  just  or  fair  compensation  at  the  time  of  taking 
of  property  of  foreigners  cannot  be  abrogated  from  the 
international  standpoint  by  local  legislation.  If  the  con- 
trary were  true,  states  seeking  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
making  payment  for  property  expropriated  from  foreign 
nationals  could  avoid  all  pecuniary  responsibility  simply 
by  changing  their  local  law-  Every  international  obli- 
gation could  thus  be  wiped  off  the  books.  But  interna- 
tional law  cannot  thus  be  flouted.  Membership  in  the 
family  of  nations  imposes  international  obligations. 

In  thus  rejecting  the  factual  and  legal  soundness  of 


the  Guatemalan  Memorandum  of  June  26,  1953,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  desires  to  make  clear  that 
the  transparent  excuses  made  for  the  proffered  treatment 
of  American  property  rights  in  Guatemala — the  exercise 
of  sovereign  rights  by  Guatemala,  nondiscrimination  as 
between  nationals  and  aliens,  payment  of  a  deliberately 
maintained  tax  value — are  not  tantamount  to  the  pay- 
ment of  just  compensation,  to  reasonable  evaluation,  or 
to  fair  treatment.  Such  compensation  as  that  proposed 
by  Guatemala  in  the  present  case,  is  anything  but  en- 
couraging to  American  investors  and  American  enterprise 
in  Guatemala. 

The  United  States  seeks  only  that  which  is  just — that 
which  is  reasonable — that  which  is  fair — for  American 
investors  in  Guatemala. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  long  demon- 
strated by  concrete  acts  its  support  of  programs  improv- 
ing the  economic  conditions  of  its  neighbors.  It  supports 
agrarian  development,  but  sees  no  shred  of  justification  in 
agrarian  legislation  sanctioning  the  seizure  of  property 
of  American  citizens  in  Guatemala  contrary  to  inter- 
national norms.  Violation  of  the  basic  norms  of  justice 
cannot  fail  to  undermine  mutual  confidence  without  which 
economic  progress  is  retarded. 

The  United  States  previously  raised  the  question  of 
compensation  in  the  hope  that  a  settlement  might  be 
arrived  at  before  presenting,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
owners  of  Compania  Agricola  de  Guatemala,  a  formal 
claim  for  compensation  as  required  to  be  paid  under  in- 
ternational law.  Through  amicable  negotiations,  the 
United  States  seeks  to  protect  her  nationals  and  their 
property  rights. 

The  Department  of  State  adheres  to  the  hope  that  the 
Government  of  Guatemala  will  perceive  the  desirability 
of  exploring  these  matters  carefully  and  with  all  possible 
wisdom,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  United  States  can  only 
expect  that  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  as  a  sovereign 
State  and  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  will 
conduct  its  affairs  with  justness,  with  reasonableness  and 
with  fairness.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  two  Govern- 
ments shall  achieve  such  a  formula  for  the  settlement  of 
the  present  matter. 


President  To  Attend  Dedication 
of  Falcon  Dam 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  25 

The  White  House  announced  on  August  25  that 
President  Eisenhower  will  meet  with  President 
Adolpho  Ruiz  Cortines  of  Mexico  on  October  19, 
1953,  to  dedicate  the  Falcon  Dam  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  approximately  75  miles  downstream  from 
Laredo,  Tex. 

The  dam,  which  will  serve  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  was  constructed  jointly  by  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  under  the  supervision  of  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico,  in  accordance  with 
terms  of  the  Water  Treaty  of  1944.  It  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  practical  cooperation  by  two 
neighboring  countries  in  the  utilization  of  a  com- 
mon resource.  The  installation  will  create  a  reser- 
voir having  a  maximum  surface  area  of  113,000 
acres,  and  includes  power  plants  on  each  side  of 
the  river  capable  of  generating  31,500  kw.  each. 
It  is  26.294  feet  long  and  rises  150  feet  above  the 
stream  bed. 
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Composition  of  the  Korean  Political  Conference 


Statements  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  * 


COMMITTEE  I   STATEMENT  OF  AUGUST  25 

I  shall  be  very  brief  and  I  shall  first  of  all 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  speech  of  the  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
then  make  a  few  observations  on  the  speech  of  the 
distinguished  representative  of  India. 

The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  [Andrei 
Vyshinsky]  said  that  he  had  been  unable  to  find 
statements  by  General  Nam  II  which  substanti- 
ated my  contention  that  the  language  of  the  armi- 
stice agreement  met  General  Nam  IPs  wishes 
and  desires.  I  would  like  briefly  to  read  an  excerpt 
from  the  official  transcript  of  proceedings  dated 
February  19,  1952,  statement  by  General  Nam  II : 

The  draft  of  the  principles  submitted  by  our  side  on  the 
fifth  item  of  the  agenda  is  very  clear  in  itself.  There 
can  be  no  misunderstanding  whatever.  By  the  govern- 
ments of  the  countries  concerned  on  both  sides  in  our 
draft  principle  is  naturally  meant  the  governments  of 
the  countries  concerned  on  the  part  of  the  Korean  Peo- 
ples Army  and  the  Chinese  Peoples  Volunteers  and  the 
governments  of  the  countries  concerned  on  the  side  of  the 
Unified  Command. 

I  want  to  read  one  more  excerpt  from  General 
Nam  II  on  February  10 : 

Next,  your  proposal  employs  the  term  "U.N.,"  but,  as 
everybody  knows,  not  all  members  of  the  U.N.  have 
sent  troops  to  Korea  to  take  part  iu  the  war.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  considerable  number  of  nations  are  opposed  to 
sending  troops  to  Korea  and  a  considerable  number  of 
nations  have  not  sent  any  troops.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
appropriate  to  nominate  the  U.N.  as  a  whole.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wording  "governments  of  the  countries 
concerned  of  the  U.N."  in  our  proposal  conforms  pre- 
cisely to  the  obtaining  circumstances.  We  see  no  reason 
for  adopting  the  simple  term  U.N. 

I  am  glad  to  call  that  to  the  attention  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Soviet  Union  because  he  said  he 
could  not  find  it. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  can  agree  with  him  that 
one  of  the  marks  of  a  good  lawyer  is  that  he  goes 
to  the  real  meaning  and  follows  the  maxim  that  the 
spirit  giveth  life.     Certainly  there  is  one  thing 

'Made  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  and  in 
plenary  session,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S. 
Mission  to  the  U.N. 


that  is  clear  from  the  spirit  of  all  these  proceed- 
ings and  that  is  by  the  phrase  "governments  con- 
cerned on  both  sides"  both  of  the  negotiators  of 
the  armistice  agreement  meant  the  nations  which 
had  put  their  troops  under  the  Unified  Command, 
and  certainly  it  is  clear  that  they  did  not  mean 
that  nations  like  the  Soviet  Union,  which  had 
aided  and  abetted  the  aggressors,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  eligible  for  membership  on  our  side  or 
for  membership  as  a  neutral. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  people  glaring 
at  each  other  across  the  table.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  people  can  glare  at  each  other  across  the 
table,  they  can  glare  at  each  other  at  a  long  table 
or  at  a  table  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  pentagon, 
or  a  hexagon,  or  an  octagon.    We  have  even  glared 


Discussion  of  Time  and  Place 
of  Korean  Political  Conference 

Press  release  470'  dated  September  1 

Representatives  of  the  16  U.  N.  countries  with 
armed  forces  in  Korea  and  representatives  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  met  on  September  2  at  the  State 
Department  in  compliance  with  the  U.  N.  Resolu- 
tion concerning  the  Korean  Political  Conference.1 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  the  following 
statement  was  made  by  Secretary  Dulles  in  behalf 
of  the  participants : 

"The  Governments  represented  on  the  side  con- 
tributing armed  forces  under  the  Unified  Command 
in  Korea  met  together  and  exchanged  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  time  and  place  of  the  conference.  There 
was  a  full  discussion  and  a  general  identity  of 
approach  in  regard  to  the  time  and  possible  sites  for 
the  conference  which  would  be  most  conducive  to  its 
success.  The  group  agreed  unanimously  that  pur- 
suant to  the  General  Assembly  resolution  the  United 
States  should,  in  the  light  of  the  discussions  at  this 
meeting,  communicate  with  the  other  side  and  seek 
to  make  concrete  arrangements  for  a  time  and 
place.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  group  would 
meet  again  as  appropriate  following  an  exchange  of 
views  with  the  other  side." 


1\J.  N.  doc.  A/Resolution/102  (A)  ;  for  text,  see 
p.  366. 


September   14,    1953 
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at  each  other  here  sometimes  sitting  at  a  horse- 
shoe table.  I  do  not  think  the  question  of  glaring 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  shape  of  the  table. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
without  going  into  the  whole  ancient  history  of 
this  affair,  that  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Korea  established  conclusively  and  53  members 
of  the  U.N.  recognized  the  fact  that  it  was  North 
Korea  which  committed  the  aggression  in  June 
1950  and  the  Assembly  again  found  this  fact  to  be 
so  in  February  1951. 

The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  some 
other  speakers  today  and  in  preceding  sessions 
have  objected  that  such  a  small  nation  as  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  is  in  a  position  of  unduly  great 
influence,  so  they  say,  as  regards  the  proposed 
conference.  Needless  to  say,  the  United  States  is 
by  no  means  agreed  with  the  Republic  of  Korea 
on  all  points,  but  we  would  make  this  observation. 
There  are  here  in  this  room  statesmen  from  many 
small  countries.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  as  history 
goes  that  the  United  States  was  a  small  country 
and  we  still  have  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  a  small 
country.  Let  me  ask  the  representatives  of  small 
nations  whether  it  is  not  fair  and  just  that  a  small 
nation  which  has  had  a  war  fought  on  its  soil, 
which  has  contributed  more  than  half  of  the  com- 
bat troops,  should  have  a  large  voice  concerning 
a  conference  which  is  to  deal  with  that  small  coun- 
try's, future  ?  If  such  a  small  country  did  not  have 
a  large  voice,  there  would  indeed  be  grave  injus- 
tice. It  would  be  everlastingly  wrong  if  we  en- 
dorsed the  proposition  that  those  who  fight  the 
battle  should  be  brushed  aside  at  the  peace. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  now  in  con- 
clusion to  the  words  of  my  distinguished  friend 
from  India  [V.  K.  Krishna  Menon] ,  and  I  under- 
score and  emphasize  everything  that  he  says  about 
our  cordial  personal  relations.  On  the  resolution 
introduced  by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Australia,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand, 
recommending  that  the  Government  of  India  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  conference,2  let  me  say 
that  the  U.S.  intends  to  vote  against  this  resolu- 
tion for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  Our  chief  and  indeed  our  only  purpose  is  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  conference.  We  believe 
that  the  conference  is  most  likely  to  succeed  if  it 
is  limited  to  the  belligerents  on  both  sides,  as  the 
armistice  agreement  contemplated  and  as  both 
sides  in  effect  agreed  when  they  adopted  para- 
graph 60.  It  is  not  therefore  India  that  we  op- 
pose. We  would  not  favor  the  inclusion  of  any 
nonbelligerent  state.  As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union 
is  concerned,  we  consider  that  they  belong  on  the 
side  of  the  aggressors. 

2.  A  principal  participant,  if  not  the  principal 
participant,  on  our  side  is  the  Republic  of  Korea, 


the  victim  of  the  aggression,  and  the  only  legal 
government  in  Korea.  Obviously,  their  views  are 
most  important  and  their  agreement  is  indispen- 
sable to  any  results  of  the  political  conference.  In 
view  of  the  known  attitude  of  the  Republic  oi 
Korea,  we  believe  the  participation  of  India  would 
jeopardize  the  success  of  the  conference. 

3.  There  are  other  Governments  with  more  di- 
rect interest  in  Korea  than  India;  for  example- 
Japan  and  the  National  Government  of  China. 
We  have  not  favored  their  inclusion  on  a  con^ 
ference  on  Korea  and  we  do  not  favor  such  in- 
clusion now.  But  the  inclusion  of  India  or  any 
other  nonbelligerent  would  make  the  claim  of  these 
governments  to  participation  virtually  undeniable. 

These  are  the  chief  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let 
me  emphasize  again  that  we  would  not  be  voting 
against  India  as  such.  The  factors  which  moti- 
vate us  in  no  way  reflect  on  India.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Menon  that  there  is  no  need  for  heat.  In 
fact,  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  India, 
whom  we  regard  as  a  great  democratic  power 
with  direct  interests  in  the  Far  East  and  which 
can  play  a  great  role  in  efforts  to  assure  peace 
and  democracy  in  Asia.  We  have  worked  with 
India  in  the  past.  We  will  do  so  again  and  prob- 
ably very  soon.  The  Korean  conference  which 
is  our  immediate  concern  and  the  attitude  which 
the  Communists  reveal  there  will  determine  in 
large  measure  when  it  would  be  useful  to  discuss 
other  problems  affecting  the  peace  of  the  Far 
East  and  of  Asia.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished representative  from  India  and  to  under- 
score it  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my  command  that 
in  any  such  later  discussions  or  conference  on 
Far  Eastern  problems  generally,  India  should 
play  a  central  and  a  constructive  role,  and  we, 
the  United  States,  would  do  all  in  our  power  to 
facilitate  her  participation. 


COMMITTEE  I  STATEMENT  OF  AUGUST  26 

We  have  given  the  resolution  submitted  by 
India,  Burma,  Indonesia,  and  Liberia 3  the  most 
careful  and  sympathetic  consideration,  as  any] 
resolution  by  governments  devoted  to  peace  and  to 
the  principles  of  the  charter  deserves.  At  first 
reading,  there  appeared  to  us  to  be  no  reason  for 
this  or  any  other  resolution  informing  the  Com- 
munists of  what  we  are  doing  here.  After  all, 
all  that  we  are  doing  here  is  to  consider  what  the 
United  Nations  thinks  of  the  armistice,  and  that 
speaks  for  itself.  But  in  deference  to  the  views 
of  the  four  Governments  sponsoring  the  resolu- 
tion, we  are  prepared  to  go  along  with  its  general 
purpose.  Since  paragraph  60  of  the  armistice 
agreement  is  but  a  recommendation,  it  could  do  no 


2  U.N.  doc.  A/L.  153.  In  the  vote  on  Aug.  27,  Committee 
I  approved  the  resolution  27-21  (U.S.) -11,  with  India 
not  participating. 
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3U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/L.50  (approved  on  Aug.  27  by  a  vote 

of  54  (U.S.)-4-2). 
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arm  to  have  the  Communists  formally  informed 
E  political  decisions  taken  pursuant  to  these  mih- 
iry  recommendations.  The  Communists  would 
ms  be  informed  that  the  General  Assembly  ap- 
roves  the  armistice,  that  it  welcomes  the  political 
mference  recommended  by  paragraph  60,  and 
lat  the  General  Assembly  has  made  a  number  of 
^commendations  concerning  the  conference  di- 
eted particularly  to  our  side,  the  side  consisting 
f  those  governments  which  have  contributed  to 
le  United  Nations  action  in  Korea. 
We  are  therefore  prepared  to  support  the  bulk 
f  the  four-power  resolution.  We  do  not  however 
gree  with  the  possible  implications  of  the  final 
lause  of  the  resolution,  "and  to  report  to  the  Gen- 
ral  Assembly  as  appropriate".  We  do  not  con- 
sde,  for  example,  that  the  Communists  legiti- 
lately  have  anything  to  say  on  the  resolutions 
diich  we  are  here  about  to  adopt.  The  United 
rations  is  not  telling  the  Communists  what  ar- 
angements  they  should  make  for  their  side. 
'hey  certainly  have  no  right  to  tell  us  what  to  do 
or  our  side.  The  Communists'  views  on  time 
nd  place  will  be  sought  as  provided  in  the  15- 
iower  resolution,4  and  of  course  their  views  on 
ubstance  they  will  be  able  to  express  at  the  polit- 
ical conference  itself. 

We  cannot  agree  in  particular  with  the  implica- 
ion  of  the  proposal  before  us  that  the  Communist 
eactions  might  probably  be  the  basis  for  further 
onsideration  by  the  General  Assembly.  Such  a 
>osition  would  not  only  in  our  view  be  entirely 
>ut  of  order  but  would  hold  up  the  convocation 
if  the  conference.  It  would  get  us  into  lengthy 
wrangles  which  might  prevent  the  conference  from 
leing  held  within  the  period  contemplated  by 
•aragraph  60  and  which  would  reduce  the  likeli- 
Lood  of  the  success  of  the  conference.  This  could 
>e  fatal  to  our  hopes  for  peace.  Time  is  vital. 
We  should  move  as  speedily  as  possible,  taking 
>rompt  advantage  of  the  common  action  which 
•esulted  in  the  armistice  agreement. 

Mr.  Menon  has  said,  in  effect,  that  these  objec- 
ionable  implications  are  not  intended  by  the  res- 
>lution.  If  so,  I  hope  he  will  not  object  to  an 
intendment  which  will  bring  the  language  in  line 
vith  his  intention.  Mr.  Belaunde  of  Peru  has 
proposed  such  an  amendment.  The  United  States 
vill  vote  for  the  Peruvian  substitution  for  the 
inal  phrase  of  this  resolution.  We  will  vote  for 
he  four-power  resolution  as  modified  by  the  Peru- 
vian amendment.5 

I  desire  to  comment  now  on  the  Soviet  resolu- 
tion6 and  the  Soviet  amendments  which  have  been 
coming  along  this  morning.     We  have  watched 


*U.N.  doc.  A/L.151/Rev.  1;  for  text,  see  Buixetin  of 
*.ug.  31,  1953,  p.  287.  On  Aug.  27  Committee  I  approved 
:he  15-power  resolution  by  a  vote  of  42-5  (Soviet  bloc) -12. 

6  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/L.51.  The  amendment  was  with- 
irawn  during  the  debate  preceding  the  vote. 

"U.  N.  doc.  A/C.l/L.  48/Rev.  1  (rejected  on  Aug.  27  by 
i  vote  of  5-41-13). 
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with  interest  the  various  changes  and  corrections 
in  the  Soviet  resolution  since  it  was  first  intro- 
duced, and  have  listened  carefully  to  the  explana- 
tion of  them  by  the  Soviet  representative.  I  am 
not  always  sure  that  I  can  follow  him,  but  so  far  as 
I  can  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that,  as  the  French 
say,  "Plus  ga  change,  plus  c'est  la  meme  chose.'''' 
Our  fundamental  disagreement  with  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  resolution  has  been  made  abun- 
dantly plain  in  the  various  statements  which  I 
have  made  in  this  Committee.  It  certainly  is  not 
necessary  to  argue  any  more  about  the  shape  of 
the  table.  But  several  things  stand  out  about 
the  Soviet  resolution. 

First,  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union 
would  exclude  from  the  conference  the  Govern- 
ments of  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Colombia, 
Ethiopia,  Greece,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Philippines,  Turkey,  Thailand,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  whose  sons  have  fought 
for  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea. 
That  is  the  first  fact. 

The  second  fact:  The  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union  told  us  yesterday  at  great  length 
about  the  importance  of  including  Korea's  neigh- 
bors. One  does  not  have  to  be  an  expert  on  geog- 
raphy to  know  that  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia, 
and  our  good  and  valued  neighbors  to  the  south, 
Mexico,  are  not  exactly  geographically  contiguous 
to  Korea.  And  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  countries 
like  India,  Indonesia,  Burma,  Syria  and  Egypt, 
all  countries  for  which  we  have  the  highest  regard, 
are  also  not  exactly  next-door  neighbors.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  mention  of  Japan,  which  is 
a  neighbor,  nor  of  the  National  Government  of 
China,  which  for  my  Government  and  most  of  the 
Governments  in  this  Assembly  and  for  the  United 
Nations  itself  is  the  true  government  of  China, 
nor  the  Philippines,  whose  claim  to  attend  the 
conference  rests  not  only  on  the  fact  that  she 
placed  troops  under  the  Unified  Command  but  on 
proximity  as  well.  In  fact,  on  this  double  basis, 
Thailand  has  an  irrefutably  superior  claim  to  any 
of  those  nations  previously  mentioned. 

Third,  several  speakers  have  already  noted  m 
regard  to  the  earlier  draft  of  the  Soviet  proposal 
that  it  would  give  a  veto  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  North  Koreans  but  not  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea.  Yesterday,  the  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union  said  that  this  was  a  falsification  of 
his  position  and  consequently  we  might  have  ex- 
pected to  see  this  point  made  clear  in  the  revision 
which  was  introduced  yesterday  afternoon.  As  I 
read  it,  however,  the  point  made  by  these  delega- 
tions is  still  valid.  The  latest  draft  of  the  Soviet 
resolution  provides,  "that  the  decisions  of  the 
conference  will  be  deemed  to  have  been  adopted 
if  they  have  the  unanimous  consent  of  both  par- 
ties which  have  signed  the  armistice  agreement." 
Now,  the  only  signatories  of  the  armistice  agree- 
ment were  the  Unified  Command  and  the  com- 
manders of  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese  Com- 
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munist  forces.  Despite  the  obscurities  of  the 
Soviet  Union  representative  yesterday,  therefore, 
the  resolution  would  seem  still  to  provide  that  a 
solution  for  Korea  could  be  imposed  against  its 
will  on  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  only  legal  gov- 
ernment of  Korea  and  the  government  of  the 
country  which  has  made  such  enormous  sacrifices 
to  repel  aggression. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  necessary  to  labor  these 
points.  Needless  to  say,  the  Soviet  resolution  is 
unacceptable  in  its  intention,  in  its  letter  and  in 
its  spirit.  The  United  States  will  vote  against  it. 
The  so-called  Soviet  amendment  to  the  15-power 
resolution  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  Soviet  resolu- 
tion and  is  but  another  device  for  confusing  the 
procedures  and  getting  theirs  to  an  early  vote. 
We  shall,  of  course,  vote  against  that,  too,  and  to 
the  more  recently  proposed  Soviet  amendments 
which  all  have  the  similar  purpose. 


COMMITTEE  I  STATEMENT  OF  AUGUST  27 

I  had  not  intended  to  speak  again,  but  in  view 
of  what  the  distinguished  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union  said  yesterday  in  reference  to  the 
United  States,  I  would  like  a  brief  word  of  reply. 
His  thinly  veiled  threat  that  the  Communist 
side  might  not  attend  the  conference  unless  they 
can  also  have  a  voice  in  who  makes  up  the  anti- 
Communist  side  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  kind 
of  attitude  which,  if  it  is  persisted  in,  will  make 
peace  impossible.  We  on  the  free  world  side  are 
making  an  honest,  practical,  and  good-faith  at- 
tempt to  get  ready  for  a  conference.  Undoubt- 
edly our  proposal  is  not  perfect— nothing  human 
is  perfect — but  no  one  here  has  yet  suggested  any- 
thing better  or,  in  my  view,  anything  as  good. 
If  the  Communist  side  does  not  wish  to  have  peace, 
there  won't  be  any.  It  takes  two  to  make  peace. 
If  they  do  not  want  a  conference,  they  can  wreck 
it.  _  But  no  filibustering,  pettifogging,  and  hair- 
splitting on  how  we  of  the  free  world  have  decided 
to  set  up  our  own  side,  will  fool  anyone,  and  the 
world  will  place  the  responsibility  right  where  it 
belongs— and  I  am  not  pointing  to  Sir  Gladwyn 
Jebb. 

The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  was,  I 
thought,  especially  unfortunate  when  he  spoke  of 
a  master  race  here  in  America.  You  gentlemen, 
you  live  in  New  York,  you  live  in  the  United 
States,  you  can  look  around  New  York,  you  can 
go  to  Washington,  you  can  go  anywhere  in 
America  and  see  for  yourselves— in  the  city  halls, 
in  the  state  capitals,  in  the  national  government, 
in  business,  in  labor,  and  in  the  professions. 
Where  is  the  master  race  in  all  these  places  ?  Who 
is  it?  Look  back  at  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  You  will  find  that  there  were  36  different 
languages  spoken  here  in  New  York  before  the 
American  Revolution.  The  Americans  then  had 
many  religions.     Some  of  them,  I  guess,  did  not 
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have  any  religion.  But  they  all  had  the  religio 
of  liberty  in  their  hearts.  Look  at  the  casualt 
lists  in  Korea,  Mr.  Representative  of  the  Sovie 
Union.  Read  the  names  that  show  descent  fror 
all  the  different  races  of  the  globe. 

Then  look  at  the  authentic  reports  from  behim 
the  Iron  Curtain  which  show  the  systematic  at 
tempt  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  wipe  out  Christian 
ity,  Judaism,  and  Mohammedanism.  Read  th 
reports  about  the  small  minority  of  so-calle< 
"great  Russians"  who  are  crowding  the  native  peo 
pies  in  the  Soviet  Union  out  of  the  choice  jobs  anc 
are  trying  to  take  over  everything  for  themselves 
Those  are  real  master-race  tactics  on  the  Hitlei 
pattern. 

Now,  I  hope  the  interpreters  will  be  very  car© 
ful  with  what  I  am  going  to  say  now  and  get  ii 
just  right.  To  paraphrase  an  old  American  say 
ing,  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union,  wher 
he  talked  about  a  master  race  in  America,  missed 
another  one  of  several  great  opportunities  in  hi* 
life  to  keep  quiet. 


STATEMENT  MADE  IN  PLENARY  SESSION, 
AUGUST  28 

The  resolution  confronting  us — A/L.  154 — was 
not  fully  considered  in  the  First  Committee  and 
it  is  therefore  incumbent  on  us  who  sponsored  it 
to  say  a  few  words  about  it.7 
_  This  resolution  first  recalls  all  the  past  resolu- 
tions dealing  with  the  United  Nations  action 
against  aggression  in  Korea.  It  is  important  that 
the  story  of  the  United  Nations  action  against 
aggression  be  left  clear  and  beyond  question,  par- 
ticularly in  the  face  of  persistent  efforts  to  rewrite 
that  history. 

After  noting  with  profound  satisfaction  that 
the  fighting  in  Korea  has  ceased  on  the  basis  of 
an  armistice,  the  resolution  salutes  the  heroic  sol- 
diers of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  of  all  United 
Nations  members  who  fought  to  resist  aggression. 

It  pays  especial  tribute  to  those  who  laid  down 
their  lives  in  this  cause. 

Finally  it  expresses  satisfaction  that  this  first 
effort  in  human  history  to  repel  armed  aggression 
by  collective  military  means  under  the  auspices  of 
a  worldwide  international  organization  has  been 
successful. 

This  resolution  is  self-explanatory.  It  has  deep 
meaning  for  us  and  for  all  those  whose  sons  have 
endured  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  Communist 
prison  camps,  have  returned  home  shattered  in 
health,  and  have  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle.  We 
also  are  certain  that  the  essence  of  this  resolution 
appeals  to  all  lovers  of  peace  and  liberty  regard- 
less of  whether  their  nations  sent  troops  to  Korea 
or  not. 


7  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  31,  1953,  p.  287.  The 
Assembly  adopted  the  resolution  on  Aug.  28  by  a  vote  of 
53-5  (Soviet  bloe)-0,  with  India  not  participating. 
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Sixteen  United  Nations  members  contributed 
rces  to  the  Unified  Command.  While  frankly, 
i  wish  that  others  had  done  the  same,  fairness 
mpels  me  to  say  here  what  I  have  often  said  to 
7  fellow  citizens :  that  in  the  case  of  many  gov- 
iments  they  simply  could  not  do  so. 
For  one  thing,  there  are  member  nations  repre- 
lted  here  whose  countries  are  very  small  and 
ve  few  if  any  forces. 

There  are  others  who  are  compelled  to  maintain 
litary  forces  at  home  or  on  their  own  borders 
cause  of  local  threats  to  peace. 
Then  there  are  instances,  of  some  of  which  I  have 
rsonal  knowledge,  of  contributions  which  were 
'ered,  but  the  practical  arrangements  were  not 
nsummated.  Naturally  we  hope  that  there  will 
a  considerably  larger  number  of  nations  send- 
<y  troops  for  service  there  under  present  condi- 
>ns.  Of  course,  this  service  will  have  to  be  on  a 
tation  basis  and  in  full  accord  with  the  armis- 
e  agreement  provisions. 

In  all  of  this,  I  naturally  do  not  refer  to  the 
tail  minority  of  nations  here  who  were  in  active 
d  flagrant  sympathy  with  the  aggression. 
Let  a  word  also  be  said  for  the  countries  which 
d  not  contribute  armed  forces  but  made  other 
ntributions. 

We  think  of  the  hospital  ship  contributed  by 
jnmark  and  medical  units  contributed  by  India, 
:>rway,  Sweden — and  by  Italy  which  is  not  yet  a 
miber  of  this  organization. 
We  think  of  the  43  governments  which  contrib- 
ed  to  the  Korean  relief  program.  We  remember 
.irma,  Mexico,  Thailand,  the  Philippines  and 
mador,  which  sent  rice;  Cuba,  Denmark,  and 
ilgium,  which  sent  sugar ;  and  China,  the  United 
ingdom  and  Greece,  which  sent  salt.  Argentina, 
jw  Zealand,  Pakistan  and  Viet-Nam  sent  meat, 
ain  and  powdered  milk.  Peru,  Japan,  Vene- 
ela  and  Uruguay  sent  clothing  and.  blankets, 
mong  the  countries  sending  medical  supplies 
*re  Austria,  Switzerland,  the  Federal  Republic 
Germany,  Ethiopia,  France,  Australia  and 
reece.  For  the  relief  effort  rubber  was  sent  from 
sberia,  lumber  from  Cambodia,  cod  liver  oil  from 
eland,  citrus  fruit  from  Israel,  sisal  from  Haiti, 
here  are  other  countries — notably  Iran,  Turkey 
id  Nicaragua — which  offered  material  contribu- 
3ns  which  because  of  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
)rtation,  rigors  of  climate  or  other  difficulties 
mid  not  be  accepted. 

When  it  comes  to  cash,  contributions  of  more 
Lan  18  million  dollars  were  made  by  18  countries 
eluding  Belgium,  Canada,  Honduras,  Indonesia, 
ebanon,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Paraguay, 
audi  Arabia,  and  Monaco.  In  addition  pledges 
:  contributions  in  cash  or  kind  totaling  more  than 
million  dollars  have  been  made  by  Chile,  Domin- 
an  Republic,  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Panama,  Sy- 
a,  Brazil  and  Uruguay. 

And  many  of  the  countries  I  have  named  made 
veral  contributions  of  different  kinds. 


There  is  one  particularly  vivid  illustration  of 
international  cooperation  which  occurred  in  1950 
when  the  appeal  for  food  for  Korea  went  out  to 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations.  Thailand 
and  the  Philippines  responded  immediately  with 
gifts  of  rice.  But,  in  order  to  be  of  any  use,  the 
rice  had  to  be  transported  and  it  could  not  be 
transported  without  bags.  The  request  to  India 
as  a  great  producer  of  jute  bags  brought  a  prompt . 
response.  The  rice  from  Thailand  and  the  Phil- 
ippines was  thus  bagged  by  India  and  transported 
to  Korea  on  ships  of  the  United  States. 

Today  marks  a  significant  milestone,  not  only 
in  the  brief  history  of  the  United  Nations,  but  in 
the  long  search  of  the  human  race  for  peace. 

The  tragedy  of  Korea  evoked  a  response  from 
the  United  Nations  which  is  unique  in  human  his- 
tory. The  aggressors  have  been  thrown  back  from 
beyond  the  line  from  which  aggression  began  in 
June  1950.  Small  nations,  as  well  as  larger  ones, 
will  find  comfort  and  security  in  what  has  been 
achieved  in  Korea.  The  hope  of  the  people  of 
the  world  that  they  may  not  again  have  to  face 
the  scourge  of  a  third  world  war  has  been  raised. 
There  is  more  reason  to  hope  and  to  believe  that 
international  questions  will,  in  the  future,  be  set- 
tled by  peaceful  means  as  the  charter  requires  and 
not  by  war. 

The  Korean  tragedy  does  not  engender  extrava- 
gant optimism  about  the  political  conference.  But 
we  hope  that  the  other  side  may  be  prepared  to 
show  some  respect  for  the  overwhelming  wishes  of 
the  people  of  Korea  and  the  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  We  hope  that  they  are  ready 
to  negotiate,  in  good  faith,  a  settlement  which 
would  leave  Korea  free  and  unified,  secure  against 
aggression  and  subversion  and  able  to  devote  all 
its  energies  to  the  terrible  task  of  rebuilding  their 
war-torn  homeland.  The  Governments  who  will 
represent  our  side  at  this  conference  will  negotiate 
in  good  faith.  If  the  Communists  will  only  do 
likewise,  Korea  may  yet  see  the  end  of  its  martyr- 
dom, and  the  Korean  people  the  dawn  of  a  brighter 
day. 

What  we  did  in  Korea  in  a  military  way  was 
without  precedent.  What  we  have  done  here  in 
New  York  in  the  last  10  days  in  making  recom- 
mendations for  the  political  conference  is  equally 
without  precedent.  Of  course  the  record,  being 
human,  is  not  perfect  and  it  can  be  argued  that 
more  could  have  been  done  and  that  what  was  done 
could  have  been  done  with  greater  speed.  But  we 
can  be  everlastingly  proud  of  what  was  accom- 
plished. Obviously  the  United  Nations  has  not 
developed  as  its  founders  planned,  but  equally  ob- 
viously it  has  fully  justified  its  existence. 

In  the  resolution  before  us  we  pay  tribute  to  our 
dead.  In  so  doing  we  can  say  to  them  that  we 
have  tried  to  keep  the  faith  and  that,  as  fallible 
human  beings,  we  are  here  today  doing  the  best 
we  can  to  make  a  world  worthy  of  their  sacrifice. 


iptember   14,   1953 
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STATEMENT  IN  AUGUST  28  PLENARY  SESSION 

The  statement  of  the  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  India  that  the  purposes  of  peace  would 
best  be  served  by  not  forcing  the  resolution  con- 
cerning Indian  participation  to  a  vote  in  this  As- 
sembly is  generous  and  it  is  statesmanlike.  His 
desire,  in  his  own  words,  not  to  add  to  the  heat 
of  battle  is  the  kind  of  remark  that  we  who  know 
him  have  come  to  expect  from  a  man  whom  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  great  representative  of  the  great 
leader  of  a  great  nation.  It  is  the  kind  of  spirit 
which  gives  us  hope  for  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  what  we  have  said  many 
times,  that  our  position  on  this  question  was  not 
directed  at  India  as  such.  On  the  contrary,  we 
feel  deeply  that  at  any  later  discussions  or  confer- 
ences on  Far  Eastern  problems,  India  must  play  a 
central  and  constructive  role,  and  that  we  of  the 
United  States  of  America  would  do  all  in  our 
power  to  facilitate  her  participation. 

Let  me  say  once  again  how  much  we  appreciate 
this  generous  and  statesmanlike  attitude. 


Texts  of  General  Assembly 
Resolutions  on  Korea 

Follotoing  are  texts  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  August  28,  the  final  day 
of  the  seventh  regular  session: 

U.N.  doc.  A/Resolution/102 
Dated  Aug.  31,  1953 


IMPLEMENTATION    OF    PARAGRAPH    60    OF    THE 
KOREAN  ARMISTICE  AGREEMENT 

The  General  Assembly 

1.  Notes  with  approval  the  Armistice  Agreement  con- 
cluded in  Korea  on  27  July  1953,  the  fact  that  the  fighting 
has  ceased,  and  that  a  major  step  has  thus  been  taken 
toward  the  full  restoration  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  the  area  ; 

2.  Reaffirms  that  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations 
remain  the  achievement  by  peaceful  means  of  a  unified, 
independent  and  democratic  Korea  under  a  representative 
form  of  government  and  the  full  restoration  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  in  the  area ; 

3.  Notes  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  Armistice 
Agreement  that  "In  order  to  ensure  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  Korean  question,  the  military  Commanders  of  both 
sides  hereby  recommend  to  the  governments  of  the 
countries  concerned  on  both  sides  that,  within  three 
(3)  months  after  the  Armistice  Agreement  is  signed  and 
becomes  effective,  a  political  conference  of  a  higher  level 
of  both  sides  be  held  by  representatives  appointed 
respectively  to  settle  through  negotiation  the  questions 
of  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from  Korea,  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  question,  etc." : 


8  Made  following  Mr.  Menon's  statement  that  India 
wished  to  withdraw  as  a  possible  participant  in  the 
Political  Conference.  As  a  result  of  the  Indian  action, 
no  vote  was  taken  in  plenary  on  the  draft  resolution  on 
Indian  participation  sponsored  by  Australia,  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  U.K.     (U.N.  doc.  A/L.  153). 
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4.  Welcomes  the  holding  of  such  a  conference ; 

5.  Recommends  that: 

(a)  The  side  contributing  armed  forces  under  the  Uni- 
fied Command  in  Korea  shall  have  as  participants  in  the 
conference  those  among  the  Member  States  contributing 
armed  forces  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  United  Nations 
which  desire  to  be  represented,  together  with  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  The  participating  governments  shall  act  inde- 
pendently at  the  conference  with  full  freedom  of  action 
and  shall  be  bound  only  by  decisions  or  agreements  to 
which  they  adhere; 

(b)  The  United  States  Government,  after  consultation 
with  the  other  participating  countries  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (a)  above,  shall  arrange  with  the  other  side 
for  the  political  conference  to  be  held  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  not  later  than  28  October  1953,  at  a  place  and  on  ft 
date  satisfactory  to  both  sides ; 

(c)  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall, 
if  this  is  agreeable  to  both  sides,  provide  the  political  con- 
ference with  such  services  and  facilities  as  may  be 
feasible ; 

(d)  The  Member  States  participating  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (a)  above  shall  inform  the  United  Nations 
when  agreement  is  reached  at  the  conference  and  keep 
the  United  Nations  informed  at  other  appropriate  times; 

6.  Reaffirms  its  intention  to  carry  out  its  programme 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea,  and  appeals  to  the 
governments  of  all  Member  States  to  contribute  to  this 
task. 


The  General  Assembly, 

Having  adopted  the  resolution  entitled  "Implementa- 
tion of  paragraph  60  of  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement", 

Recommends  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics participate  in  the  Korean  political  conference  pro- 
vided the  other  side  desires  it. 


The  General  Assembly 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  communicate  the 
proposals  on  the  Korean  question  submitted  to  the  re- 
sumed meetings  of  the  seventh  session  and  recommended 
by  the  Assembly,  together  with  the  records  of  the  relevant 
proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  the  Central  Peo- 
ple's Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
to  the  Government  of  the  People's  Democratic  Republic 
of  Korea  and  to  report  as  appropriate. 


THE   DEPARTMENT 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  Affairs,  effective  September  1. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Recess  Appointment 

The  President  on  September  4  announced  the  recess 
appointment  of  Hugh  S.  Cumming  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia,  subject  to  future  confirmation  by 
the  Senate.  He  succeeds  H.  Merle  Cochran,  who  resigned 
on  March  15, 1953. 
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i  Realistic  Review  of  Foreign  Policy  Problems 


~by  Under  Secretary  Smith 1 


Your  organization,  its  record,  and  its  achieve- 
lents  are  a  source  of  pride  to  all  of  your  fellow 
Americans  and  particularly  to  those  who  have 
erved  with  you  under  arms. 

The  stands  you  have  taken  on  foreign  policy 
ssues — the  issues  with  which  I  am  now  primarily 
oncerned — have  been  clear  cut,  and  in  my  opin- 
on  they  have  been  sound  and  realistic. 

Nowadays  it  isn't  always  easy  to  be  realistic 
hout  foreign  affairs.  You  have  stood  for  a 
trong  America  willing  and  able  to  meet  its  world 
esponsibilities.  In  backing  the  mutual  security 
>rogram,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
ion,  and  the  United  Nations,  you  have  recog- 
lized  that  America  cannot  stand  alone  in  this 
mcertain  world. 

You  have  shown  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
!act  that  the  solutions  to  foreign  policy  problems 
lo  not  come  easily  or  quickly. 

This  administration,  and  particularly  those  of 
is  who  have  to  deal  in  foreign  policy,  appreciate 
hat  understanding.  We  are  grateful  for  it. 
iVTrile  we  need  and  must  have  criticism,  we  also 
leed  understanding  and  confidence. 

We  have  to  know  what  the  American  people 
pink. 

In  a  democracy  no  government  agency  can  pos- 
sibly function  effectively  if  it  cannot  hear  the 
poke  of  the  people.  No  policy,  foreign  or  domes- 
tic, makes  sense  if  the  American  people  do  not 
iisplay  an  interest  in  it.  And  certainly  no  line  of 
foreign  policy  can  succeed  unless  our  people  are 
informed  of  it,  have  a  clear  understanding  of  it, 
and  out  of  their  own  knowledge  and  free  will  sup- 
port it. 

Foreign  policy  problems  are  rarely  susceptible 
of  simple  solutions.  During  the  past  months  I 
have  often  recalled  the  statement  made  by  a  lec- 
turer when  I  was  a  student  at  the  War  College. 
He  said :  "The  only  thing  more  difficult  than  wag- 
ing war  with  the  help  of  allies  is  waging  war  with- 
out them."    This  applies  with  greater  force  to  the 

1  Address  made  before  the  Jewish  War  Veterans'  68th 
annual  convention  at  Chicago  on  Sept.  5  (press  release 
481). 


problems  of  waging  peace.  We  have  no  right  to 
expect  that  our  allies  should  react  to  any  given 
situation  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  we  react. 
Their  economic  and  political  pressures  are  differ- 
ent. It  is  the  difficult  responsibility  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  bring  these  many  different  points 
of  view  into  focus  with  our  own,  making  such 
compromises  as  can  be  made  without  sacrificing 
any  of  the  basic  principles  to  which  the  American 
people  and  their  government  are  committed.  In 
that  way  the  people  of  the  free  world  can  advance 
together  toward  our  objectives  of  peace  and 
stability.  Frequently  the  accomplishments — I 
should  say  the  victories — the  Secretary  of  State 
attains  cannot  be  advertised  until  long  after  the 
event.  But  already  these  successes  have  been 
significant. 

You  must  remember,  however,  that  though  we 
Americans  live  by  moral  laws  that  are  deeply  im- 
bedded in  our  traditions  and  our  way  of  life,  we 
are  dealing  with  an  international  bloc  which  has 
not  demonstrated  that  it  is  willing  to  accept  a 
moral  law.  The  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite 
nations  base  their  policies  on  power  as  the  central 
and  immediate  factor  of  international  life,  and 
they  have  yet  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  gen- 
uinely interested  in  peace. 

Five  months  ago  President  Eisenhower  frankly 
asked  the  Soviet  leaders  to  work  with  us  for  a 
decent  peace  and  for  a  better  life  for  all  peoples.2 

The  President  said : 

Recent  statements  and  gestures  of  Soviet  leaders  give 
some  evidence  that  they  may  recognize  this  critical 
moment.  We  welcome  every  honest  act  of  peace.  .  .  . 
We  care  only  for  sincerity  of  peaceful  purpose  attested  by 
deeds. 

We  are  still  waiting  for  those  deeds.  And  we 
continue  to  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  take 
the  many  available  opportunities  to  act  as  well 
as  to  speak  for  peace.  But  until  such  time  as  the 
Soviet  Union  makes  it  clear  that  it  wants  to  work 
for  peace,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  continue 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  existing  power  situation. 
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We  must  continue  to  defend  the  principles  we 
live  by  and  our  Nation's  security  by  building  the 
material  strength  with  which  to  keep  the  Com- 
munist menace  under  control.  We  must  continue 
to  work  with  like-minded  nations  in  enforcement 
of  the  moral  law  which  the  Communists  have  yet 
to  accept. 

A  classic  historian  once  said :  "Lust  for  power  is 
the  most  flagrant  of  all  the  passions." 

The  Soviet  Union  has  shown  us  just  how  danger- 
ous that  passion  can  be. 

What,  then,  does  the  existing  power  situation 
require  of  us?  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
it  demands  three  things  of  us : 

We  must  understand  the  nature  of  Soviet 
power — its  strengths  as  well  as  its  weaknesses. 

We  must  maintain  the  unity  and  strength  of 
the  existing  free  world  alliance  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  our  leadership  of  that  alliance. 

We  must  understand  the  nature  of  our  own 
strength  and  how  to  increase  it. 

The  material  power  of  the  Soviet  bloc  is  great 
and  will  become  greater.  But  it  is  not  without  its 
weaknesses,  actual  and  potential.  One  such  weak- 
ness lies  in  the  Soviet  dictatorship's  very  struc- 
ture. 

I  believe  that  a  dictatorship,  whether  it  is  Com- 
munist or  Fascist,  ultimately  demands  one-man 
control.  It  cannot  operate  indefinitely  under 
committee  control.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
single  man  in  the  Soviet  Union  today  has  achieved 
the  power  of  control  that  Stalin  had.  Malenkov 
is  Prime  Minister,  but  he  is  a  long  way  from 
Stalin's  position  in  Soviet  affairs. 

Struggle  for  Power  in  U.S.S.R. 

This  situation  implies  a  struggle  for  power. 
The  fall  of  Lavrenti  Beria,  former  chief  of  the 
secret  police  and  widely  hailed  as  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's "number  two"  man  only  2  months  ago,  sug- 
gests that  this  struggle  for  power  began  even  be- 
fore Stalin's  death. 

I  believe  that  this  struggle  will  continue.  As 
long  as  it  does,  it  represents  a  source  of  weakness. 
But  it  also  presents  the  dangerous  possibility  of 
precipitate  action  by  insecure  leadership. 

Unquestionably,  Stalin  served  as  a  solidifying 
influence  in  Soviet  affairs,  but  it  took  a  war  and 
a  generation  of  propaganda  to  make  him  the  power 
that  he  was.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  create  a  figure 
massive  enough  to  wear  Stalin's  mantle.  And  the 
job  can  hardly  begin  until  the  internal  struggle 
for  power  is  decided  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Another  source  of  Soviet  weakness  lies  in  the 
mass  dissatisfaction  so  widespread  in  the  Euro- 
pean satellites.  There  is  evidence  of  this  in  such 
developments  as  the  recent  riots  in  Eastern  Ger- 
many and  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Iron  Curtain  seems  to  be  getting  a  little 
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less  iron  in  spots.  Escapees  are  pouring  through 
it  despite  all  the  precautions  and  tyrannical  meas- 
ures the  Communists  take  to  prevent  it. 

There  are  other  signs  of  weakness  as  well.  But 
I  must  tell  you  none  of  them  justify  any  estimate 
that  Kremlin  control  is  likely  to  disintegrate. 

The  Soviet  Union  controls  more  than  one-third 
of  the  world's  peoples  and  many  of  the  earth's  most 
precious  resources.  Its  internal  security  and 
police  system  is  ruthless  and  efficient. 

Subject  peoples  under  constant  police  surveil- 
lance can  do  little  to  oppose  a  political  system 
which  has  a  monopoly  of  weapons,  hermetically 
sealed  control  of  the  press  and  radio,  and  complete 
indifference  to  the  ideals  of  human  liberty  and  the 
dignity  of  the  individual. 

The  Soviet  Union  possesses  tremendous  mili- 
tary strength  and  the  capacity  to  use  it.  It  has 
the  largest  modern  army  in  the  world.  It  has  the 
atomic  bomb,  and  it  has  the  means  of  delivering 
that  bomb.  Its  rulers  have  repeatedly  announced 
their  implacable  hostility  to  our  way  of  life  and 
to  our  ideals. 

Confronted  by  this  hostility,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  real  evidence  toward  peaceful  coexistence, 
there  is  no  alternative  except  to  maintain  our  own 
strength  and  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  free 
world.  America  must  be  strong,  and  we  can  be 
strong  enough  only  if  we  have  allies,  willing  and 
able,  to  cooperate  with  us  in  a  common  defense 
of  freedom.  In  this  cooperation  we  do  not  have 
to  abandon  the  traditions  of  our  own  country,  nor 
do  we  ask  our  friends  to  abandon  theirs. 

The  lesson  of  Korea,  costly  though  it  has  been 
to  us,  is  that  the  free  world's  power  lies  primarily 
in  united  action  and  that  this  power  and  unity  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  insure  the  security 
of  the  free  world. 

We  ourselves  require  strong  military  defenses, 
sound  production  targets  for  military  equipment, 
and  an  adequate  reservoir  of  trained  manpower. 

We  need  to  retain  confidence  in  ourselves  and  to 
inspire  confidence  in  others  who  look  to  us  for 
leadership.  As  Secretary  Dulles  said  recently, 
our  vision  is  of  more  than  mere  survival  in  the 
face  of  danger — it  is  to  end  the  menace  under 
which  humanity  has  existed  for  so  long. 

Modernizing  the  U.N.  Charter 

He  expressed  his  belief,  in  which  I  certainly 
concur,  that  the  United  Nations  Charter  still  rep- 
resents the  world's  best  hope  of  peace  with  justice. 
But  the  United  Nations,  in  its  present  form,  has 
not  met  all  our  expectations,  and  he  announced 
that  the  United  States  will  vote  in  1955  in  favor  of 
holding  a  general  conference  to  review  the  pres- 
ent Charter  in  the  light  of  the  experience  since 
1945.3    We  believe  that  this  task  of  modernizing 

3  Ibid.,  Sept.  7,  1953,  p.  311. 
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lie  Charter  should  command  the  serious  attention 
f  all  individuals  and  groups,  in  and  out  of 
Lmerica,  interested  in  promoting  peace.  Every 
egment  of  responsible  American  opinion  has  rec- 
gnized  the  need  for  the  U.N.  organization  and 
or  our  active  and  constructive  participation  in  it. 

If  we  are  to  exercise  our  full  role  in  the  Eighth 
reneral  Assembly  convening  10  days  from  now,  it 
3  particularly  essential  that  we  practice  at  home 
rhat  we  preach  abroad.  We  must  maintain  our 
wn  precious  liberties.  We  must  not  depart  from 
he  principles  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
ounded. 

Your  organization  has,  I  know,  shown  its  aware- 
ess  of  the  very  direct  relationship  between  a 
ound  defense  and  a  sound  adherence  to  the  liber- 
ies which  have  made  our  country  what  it  is. 

Time  and  again  you  have  taken  a  forthright 
tand  against  all  forms  of  bigotry  and  against  all 
ttempts  to  destroy  individual  liberty.  And  you 
iave  done  so  as  Americans — not  as  spokesmen  for 
ny  special  group.  You  are  to  be  highly  com- 
tiended  for  that. 

I  have  said  a  great  deal  about  power  in  one  form 
jr  another.  It  is  worthwhile  recalling  the  state- 
nent  of  the  Roman  historian :  "He  who  has  great 
>ower  should  use  it  lightly."  In  modern  terms 
hat  means :  "Let's  be  diplomatic  when  we  flex  our 
auscles." 

In  a  world  in  which  the  United  States  faces 
>ressing  foreign  policy  problems  on  many  fronts, 
his  maxim  is  particularly  appropriate. 

'roblems  Facing  the  Near  East 

In  no  area  is  it  more  appropriate,  from  our  point 
>f  view,  than  in  the  Near  East.  In  no  area  is 
act,  patience,  and  understanding  more  important. 

The  Near  East  today  is  torn  by  many  tensions. 
rhe  peoples  there  face  many  difficult  problems. 
We  Americans  have  worked  with  them  and  hope 
»  continue  to  work  with  them  in  solving  these 
problems,  for  our  security  is  involved  as  well  as 
;heirs. 

The  Near  East  is  the  strategic  crossroads  for 
;hree  continents.  It  is  the  historic  route  of  con- 
querors and  would-be  conquerors.  Its  proved  oil 
-eserves  today  contain  about  50  percent  of  the 
svorld's  total.  Most  important  of  all,  its  more 
;han  40  million  people  represent  great  and  ancient 
cultures.  These  people  represent  a  real  reservoir 
}f  strength  for  the  free  world. 

Yet,  today,  the  vital  Near  East  could  not  defend 
itself  if  any  large-scale  aggression  were  to  be 
launched  against  it.  This  is  true  despite  the  fact 
that  the  armed  forces  of  a  revitalized  Greece  and 
Turkey  exist  as  a  partial  buffer  for  the  area. 

The  reality  of  the  situation  is  that  a  sound  re- 
gional defense  system  for  the  Near  East  is  not  just 
around  the  corner.  There  are  too  many  problems 
that  must  be  ironed  out  first.     This  does  not  mean, 
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of  course,  that  America  will  stand  idly  by  without 
helping  those  Near  Eastern  countries  who  want 
help  in  developing  their  own  defenses.  The  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  funds  for  military  aid  to 
the  Near  East.  We  intend  to  use  those  funds  in 
keeping  with  the  expressed  will  of  Congress. 

As  any  Near  Eastern  nation  makes  it  clear  that 
it  wants  our  aid  and  is  ready  to  develop  its  de- 
fenses, we  will  do  what  we  can  to  help.  But  we 
will  make  aid  available  only  for  purposes  of 
self-defense.  We  have  no  intention  of  imposing 
our  will  on  any  nation  in  the  Near  East  or  any- 
where else.  We  have  no  blueprint  which  we  expect 
any  other  country  to  adopt. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  certainly  do  not  expect  to 
help  any  country  if  that  aid  is  to  be  used  for 
aggressive  purposes.  We  seek  to  foster  coopera- 
tion— not  strife. 

Victory  in  Korea 

In  the  Far  East  our  most  immediate  concern  at 
this  time  is,  of  course,  Korea.  The  armistice 
which  was  signed  after  3  long  years  of  conflict 
ended  the  bloodshed  on  one  flank  of  the  Asian 
theater.  And  when  we  stopped  the  Communist 
aggression  in  Korea  the  free  world  won  a  victory. 
I  cannot  share  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  see 
it  as  less  than  that. 

We  did  in  Korea  what  we  went  there  to  do.  We 
halted  the  aggressor,  who  now  holds  less  territory 
than  he  had  when  he  launched  his  attack.  We  kept 
an  independent  nation  from  being  engulfed.  We 
demonstrated  that  aggression  does  not  pay.  And 
even  though  we  and  our  South  Korean  allies  car- 
ried the  heavy  load,  there  was  demonstrated  with 
success  the  principle  of  collective  action  by  free 
nations. 

Most  important  of  all,  we  have  contributed  to 
our  own  national  security.  When  you  get  right 
down  to  it,  we  and  our  allies  fought  in  Korea  so 
we  would  not  have  to  fight  in  our  own  backyards. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked:  What  hap- 
pens if  the  Communists  violate  the  armistice  in 
Korea  ?  The  answer  is  that  there  are  many  safe- 
guards in  the  armistice.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  and  the  other  15  members  of  the  United 
Nations  which  fought  in  Korea  have  signed  an 
agreement  *  which  should  s:ive  the  Communists 
every  reason  to  avoid  a  violation. 

Under  this  agreement  the  16  nations  "would 
again  be  united  and  prompt  to  resist"  should  the 
armistice  be  breached  by  unprovoked  Communist 
aggression.  They  have  also  made  it  clear  that  in 
this  event  hostilities  will  not  necessarily  again  be 
confined  within  Korea. 

We  consider  this  agreement  a  sound  deterrent 
to  further  Communist  aggression  in  Korea. 

Within  the  next  month  or  so,  those  nations  most 


1  Ibid.,  Aug.  24,  1953,  p.  247. 
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directly  concerned  with  the  situation  in  Korea 
will,  we  hope,  sit  down  at  a  political  conference. 
The  conference  is  designed  to  iron  out  the  many 
critical  problems  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
armistice. 

I  suggest  that  we  as  Americans  observe  this 
conference  with  patience  and  with  a  sense  of 
realism.  Last  week,  when  Ambassador  Lodge  pre- 
sented in  the  United  Nations  the  position  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  the  political  confer- 
ence, he  spoke  from  a  sound  and  reasonable  posi- 
tion.5 We  opposed  a  roundtable  form  of  confer- 
ence. It  was  our  considered  opinion  that  a  round- 
table  conference  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
Communists  to  prolong  negotiations  indefinitely 
and  to  complicate  the  basic  problem  of  a  Korean 
settlement  by  the  introduction  of  other  questions 
and  demands. 

The  United  States  is  not  opposed  to  a  somewhat 
broader  discussion  of  Asian  problems  if  and  when 
the  Communists  demonstrate  their  serious  inten- 
tions toward  the  settlement  of  the  specific  prob- 
lem of  Korea.  But  we  could  not  accept  the  possi- 
bility of  having  other  and  probably  unacceptable 
conditions  attached  to  this  problem. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  ex- 
pressed by  journalists  and  commentators  here  and 
abroad  because  the  United  States  was  on  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  vote,  but  I  believe  the  outcome 
has  demonstrated  the  value  of  a  sound  policy  deci- 
sion, firmly  and  reasonably  maintained.  We  will 
have  a  conference  organization  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  settlement  if  the  Communists  really  want 
one. 

Out  of  this  could  develop  an  end  to  aggression 
in  Asia — again,  I  say,  if  the  Communists  really 
want  it. 

The  next  test  is  Indochina,  where  our  allies  are 
still  heavily  engaged.  As  the  President  has  said, 
a  truce  in  Korea  which  permitted  the  continua- 
tion or  intensification  of  aggression  in  Indochina 
or  elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia  would  be  a  delu- 
sion and  a  fraud.  We  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
this  struggle.  It  has  as  direct  a  bearing  on  our 
own  security  as  did  Korea. 

The  NATO  Status  of  Forces  Treaty 

There  is  another  topic  of  foreign  affairs  I  would 
like  to  talk  about.  It  has  a  direct  impact  on 
domestic  relationships.  It  is  the  Nato  Status  of 
Forces  Treaty,  about  which  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  misinformation  and  unnecessary  appre- 
hension.6 

This  treaty  was  approved  by  the  Senate  just 
before  it  adjourned,  and  only  last  month  one  of 
my  favorite  periodicals  asked  the  editorial  ques- 
tion, "Why  Should  Foreign  Courts  Try  Our  GI's  ?" 

'Ibid.,  Sept.  14,  1953,  p.  361. 

°  For  text  of  Under  Secretary  Smith's  statement  con- 
cerning this  treaty  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  628. 
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As  veterans  you  are  entitled  to  the  answer  to  a 
question  which  has  been  put  in  ways  calculated  to 
arouse  grave  misgivings.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
under  international  law  a  sovereign  nation  has 
complete  jurisdiction  throughout  its  territories, 
and  foreign  troops  are  subject  to  its  criminal  jur- 
isdiction unless  exempted  by  its  consent. 

During  the  last  war  our  troops  in  most  areas 
had  complete  exemption  from  local  jurisdiction. 
With  the  coming  of  peace,  many  nations  refused 
to  continue  the  wartime  exemption.  In  some  coun- 
tries our  troops  have  had  no  exemption  whatever. 
In  others,  such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  we  were 
given  notice  that  the  exemption  accorded  by 
special  statute  would  be  terminated. 

At  the  hearings  which  preceded  the  approval 
of  the  Nato  Status  of  Forces  Treaty  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
advised  that,  in  the  absence  of  agreement,  foreign 
troops  are  not  exempt  from  criminal  jurisdiction 
and  that  by  this  treaty  our  troops  gained  rights 
that  they  would  not  otherwise  have. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  negotiations  could 
have  produced  the  continuation,  as  a  considera- 
tion of  our  military  and  economic  aid,  of  the 
complete  extraterritoriality  which  our  troops 
abroad  enjoyed  during  the  war. 

The  fact  is  that  after  more  than  2  years  of  dis- 
cussion none  of  the  14  Nato  countries  concerned 
was  willing  to  surrender  its  sovereignty  to  this 
extent,  as  a  similar  concession  would  have  been 
required  of  each  in  favor  of  all  the  others. 

This  treaty  between  the  14  Nato  countries  is 
unique  in  that  it  fixes  the  conditions  under  which 
bodies  of  troops  may  be  stationed  in  foreign  coun- 
tries in  peacetime  for  long  periods.  Under  its 
terms  these  14  nations  agree,  in  effect,  that  foreign 
troops  shall  be  exempt  from  local  criminal  juris- 
diction for  crimes  committed  while  on  duty. 

These  troops  remain  subject  to  local  criminal 
jurisdiction  only  for  crimes  committed  when  off 
duty. 

You  will  realize,  I  know,  that  in  our  own  coun- 
try it  is  not  conceivable  that  Congress  would  de- 
prive our  local  courts  of  jurisdiction  over  a  crime 
committed  by  a  foreign  soldier  on  leave. 

This  treaty  was  negotiated  in  the  period  of 
1950-52  at  the  instance  of  the  military  authorities. 
President  Eisenhower  urged  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  as  did  Generals  Bradley,  Ridgway,  and 
Gruenther  and  Admirals  Radford,  McCormick, 
and  Carney,  all  of  whom  have  had  vast  experience 
with  the  problems  involved  and  each  of  whom  is 
well  known  for  his  deep  personal  interest  in  the 
welfare  and  protection  of  our  soldiers.  And  the 
Department  of  State,  though  functioning  only  in 
the  formal  role  of  negotiator,  was  alert  to  see  that 
every  possible  safeguard  was  inserted  to  insure 
the  absolute  maximum  of  justice  and  fair  legal 
treatment  for  our  men  serving  abroad. 

Our  military  authorities  are  convinced,  and  we 
agree,  that  our  GI's  are  adequately  protected  by 
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ds  treaty.  Indeed,  they  have  gained  rights  in- 
ead  of  losing  them. 

Were  it  not  for  such  a  multilateral  agreement 
i  this,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  our  Nato 
ommander,  General  Gruenther,  to  have  any  flexi- 
lity  in  the  movement  of  the  allied  forces  under 
is  command.  With  it  this  flexibility  of  maneu- 
jr  is  provided,  and  another  step  has  been  taken 
1  the  road  toward  full  cooperation  among  the 
•ee  nations  of  Europe. 

There  has  been  continued  and  steady  progress 
t  this  direction,  even  though  it  has  been  much 
ower  than  we  had  hoped  for.  A  short  time  ago 
had  long  talks  with  Jean  Monnet,  an  old  friend 
ho  is  head  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
rought  into  existence  as  the  result  of  the  Schu- 
lan  plan.  You  are  all  familiar  with  this  project, 
hich  placed  the  coal  and  steel  producing  coun- 
•ies  of  free  Europe  under  an  international 
uthority. 

But  you  may  not  have  realized  that  this  au- 
lority  recently  weathered  its  first  critical  test 
hen  one  of  the  major  producing  countries,  ob- 
:cting  to  a  decision  which  was  against  purely 
ational  interests,  nevertheless  accepted  it  in  the 
iterest  of  the  community  as  a  whole.7 

If  Europe  can  effect  integration  and  coopera- 
on  in  matters  relating  to  coal  and  steel,  it  can  do 
kewise  in  other  economic  matters  and  in  political 
nd  security  matters  as  well. 

Word  About  the  State  Department 

Finally,  because  the  people  who  represent  you 
broad  and  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  are  of 
irect  interest  and  concern  to  you — your  organi- 
ation  is  well  represented  among  them — I  want 
o  say  a  word  about  the  State  Department  itself, 
a  which  I  now  am  proud  to  serve. 

On  January  31  last  the  personnel  of  the  State 
)epartment  numbered  42,154.  On  August  31  it 
ras  20,321.  About  16,000  people  were  trans- 
erred  with  their  programs  to  other  agencies.  The 
unctions  remaining  in  the  State  Department  have 
teen  reduced  by  about  5,000. 

Our  present  strength  is  a  little  less  than  we 
teed  for  full  operating  efficiency,  but  only  a  little. 
ji  spite  of  these  drastic  changes  and  reductions, 
Qorale  is  high. 

With  regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  indi- 
viduals, I  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  an  old 
'competitor."    In  his  recent  book  My  Europe,  Sir 

T  For  an  account  of  the  decision  of  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community's  High  Authority  in  the  question  involving 
Jerman  sales  taxes,  see  ibid.,  June  8,  1953,  p.  802. 


Robert  Bruce  Lockhart,  a  veteran  of  40  years  of 
British  diplomacy,  has  this  to  say : 

For  a  long  time  I  have  felt  uneasy  about  the  manner 
in  which  we  frequently  deride  American  diplomacy  and 
assume  complacently  that  the  long  experience  of  our  own 
diplomatists  gives  them  a  vast  superiority  over  their 
American  colleagues.  The  career  American  diplomats 
are  a  remarkable  body  of  men,  thoroughly  trained  for 
their  job,  eager,  receptive,  more  alive  to  the  social  con- 
vulsions of  a  changing  world  and  less  conservative  than 
their  British  colleagues.  I  think  that  ever  since  1918 
they  have  been  more  often  right  in  regard  to  Europe  than 
we  have,  and  that  man  for  man  they  are  fully  our  equals. 

I  believe  that  Bruce  Lockhart  is  correct  in  his 
estimate,  and  I  can  say  this  objectively,  having 
spent  my  own  life  in  the  harsher  school  of  another 
career  service. 

And  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  this  to  you. 

In  our  world,  where  the  oceans  and  skies  have 
become  highways  rather  than  protections— when 
America  must  be  concerned  with  the  economic  and 
political  problems  of  free  peoples  everywhere— 
when  mankind  possesses  the  means  for  its  own  to- 
tal destruction— our  security  depends  as  much  on 
those  who  conduct  our  foreign  policy  as  on  those 
who  man  our  military  defenses. 

Our  State  Department  is  the  historic  instru- 
ment for  carrying  out  our  foreign  policies.  On 
the  success  of  those  policies  very  probably  depends 
the  issue  of  war  or  peace. 

Let  us  remember  that  with  an  abiding  faith  and 
sense  of  responsibility. 


U.S.-Bulgarian  Relations 

Statement  by  Lincoln  White 
Acting  Chief,  News  Division1 

The  Department  has  noted  with  interest  the 
recent  statement  of  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister 
regarding  the  present  lack  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  his  government  and  the  United  States. 
It  would  not  serve  any  useful  purpose  to  review 
at  this  time  the  actions  which  led  to  the  suspension 
of  relations  in  1950. 2  The  Department  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity,  however,  to  reaffirm 
the  sentiments  of  deep  and  abiding  friendship 
which  the  American  people  and  Government  have 
toward  the  people  of  Bulgaria. 

'Made  to  correspondents  on  Sept.  10. 
2  Bulletin  of  Mar.  6,  1950,  p.  351. 
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Force  and  Consent  in  International  Affairs 


by  Louis  J.  Halle,  Jr. 


"If  to  do,"  said  Portia,  "were  as  easy  as  to  know 
what  were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches, 
and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces." 

In  the  development  of  any  nation's  foreign  pol- 
icy, the  difficulty  is  less  in  choosing  ends  than  in 
finding  means.  The  problem  of  choosing  ends, 
in  fact,  arises  largely  out  of  the  limitation  of  avail- 
able means.  If  you  have  the  means  only  for  a 
poor  man's  cottage,  you  may  as  well  save  yourself 
the  trouble  of  planning  a  prince's  palace.  Sim- 
ilarly, it  would  be  useless  and  perhaps  dangerous 
for  us  as  a  Nation  to  decide,  say,  that  we  will 
forthwith  establish  American  freedoms  and  dem- 
ocratic practices  throughout  the  world,  if  means 
adequate  to  these  ends  are  not  available. 

The  management  of  a  nation's  foreign  affairs 
is,  in  this  sense,  less  a  matter  of  good  intentions 
than  of  good  economy.  This  is  a  reality  that  we 
Americans  face  reluctantly,  for  we  have  been 
brought  up  on  a  relative  abundance  of  means  and 
have  the  habit  of  wealth.  Throughout  most  of  our 
history  our  limited  external  objectives  have  been 
well  within  our  continental  resources.  Conse- 
quently, in  international  affairs  we  take  to  utopi- 
anism  more  readily  than  to  concepts  of  economy. 

The  limitation  of  means,  it  should  be  noted, 
embraces  all  the  elements  of  a  nation's  external 
power  and  influence,  moral  as  well  as  material. 
In  the  economy  of  foreign  affairs,  wasting  one's 
diplomatic  strength  may  be  as  serious  as  wasting 
one's  stock  of  manganese  or  of  foreign  exchange. 
Only  in  the  most  partial  sense,  therefore,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  deal  with  this  kind  of  economy  in  arith- 
metical terms. 

The  thoughts  set  down  here,  on  the  principles 
of  economy  in  foreign  affairs,  are  more  suggestive 
than  conclusive.  They  represent  only  an  ap- 
proach to  problems  and  dilemmas  that  challenge 
our  national  ability  to  survive. 

One  may  begin  with  a  perfectly  obvious  state- 
ment: In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  as  distinct 
from  domestic  affairs,  a  government  deals  with 
matters  outside  its  jurisdiction. 

Here  at  home,  in  the  domestic  arena,  our  Gov- 
ernment governs.     That  is,  it  makes  the  rules  and 
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it  enforces  them.  But  our  Government  has  no 
authority  to  arrest  Communists  in  France ;  it  has 
no  right  of  eminent  domain  in  Brazil;  it  cannot 
set  customs  duties  in  South  Africa ;  and  it  does  not 
cast  India's  vote  in  the  United  Nations.  It  must 
deal  with  foreign  affairs,  therefore,  in  terms  that 
are  less  direct  and  decisive  than  those  in  which  it 
deals  with  domestic  affairs.  This  limitation  is  al- 
most intolerably  frustrating  to  dictatorial  govern- 
ments, but  even  a  government  of  limited  powers, 
such  as  ours,  suffers  its  own  degree  of  frustration. 

Now,  in  dealing  with  matters  beyond  their  juris- 
diction, governments  can  achieve  their  objectives 
only  by  controlling  or  influencing  those  who  do 
have  jurisdiction.  Broadly  speaking,  they  can 
do  this  in  either  of  two  ways.  They  can  follow 
policies  calculated  to  gain  the  willing  consent  of 
those  who  have  jurisdiction,  or  they  can  follow 
policies  involving  the  use  of  force  to  compel  their 
acquiescence. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  sharp  dividing  line  be- 
tween these  two  approaches,  just  as  there  is  no 
sharp  dividing  line  between  willing  consent  and 
reluctant  acquiescence.  In  one  case  a  government 
may  find  that,  without  exerting  any  pressure,  it 
has  the  spontaneous  and  eager  consent  of  another 
country  to  what  it  wants  to  do.  If  we  should  de- 
cide that  we  wanted  to  develop  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  for  example,  we  would  find  Canada  more 
than  willing  to  allow  it  and  to  cooperate  in  it.  In 
another  case,  a  government  may  gain  the  consent 
of  another  country  only  by  granting  reciprocal 
favors ;  we  might  tell  the  Swiss,  for  instance,  that 
if  they  buy  more  American  automobiles  we  will  I 
buy  more  Swiss  cheese.  In  still  another  case  a  i 
government  may  gain  the  acquiescence  of  the  other 
country  by  threatening  to  take  actions  injurious 
to  it.  Finally,  it  may  force  acquiescence  by  drop- 
ping bombs. 

The  fact  that  black  and  white  may  be  separated 
by  a  transitional  zone  of  gray,  which  is  neither, 
does  not  mean  that  black  is  indistinguishable  from 
white.  Recognizing  that  there  is  a  gray  zone  be-  j 
tween  voluntary  consent  at  one  extreme  and  com- 
pelled acquiescence  at  the  other,  we  may  still  find 
it  useful  to  think  in  terms  of  a  choice  that  govern- 
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lents  may  make,  in  their  foreign  affairs,  between 
olicies  calculated  to  gain  the  willing  consent  of 
thers  and  policies  involving  the  use  of  force  to 
ampel  their  acquiescence. 

ctive  and  Passive  Uses  of  Force 

The  relationship  between  force  and  consent,  be- 
ween  those  two  general  approaches  to  the  prob- 
jm  of  attaining  national  objectives,  is  a  recipro- 
ating  relationship  of  considerable  delicacy  and 
omplexity.  When  a  government  uses  force  in 
international  relations,  it  is  bound,  one  way  or 
nother,  to  affect  the  disposition  of  others  to  ac- 
ord  their  consent.  Where  the  use  of  force  is 
esented,  potential  consent  is  diminished  by  so 
mch.  Where  it  arouses  respect,  the  potential  of 
onsent  may  be  increased.  It  is  human  to  admire 
he  strong  when  they  display  their  strength ;  it  is 
lso  human  to  resent  them.  Which  reaction  you 
;et,  and  in  what  degree  or  in  what  mixture,  de- 
fends on  the  circumstances. 

The  active  use  of  force,  however,  is  generally  a 
>retty  drastic  matter.  It  administers  a  shockto 
nternational  relations  which  may  entail  consid- 
rable  and  perhaps  unforeseen  changes  in  the  po- 
ential  of  consent  enjoyed  by  the  nation  that  uses 
t.  A  nation  should  never  deliberately  use  active 
'orce,  then,  in  pursuing^ its  foreign  objectives  with- 
iut  most  careful  consideration,  in  advance,  of  the 
iffects  on  the  opinion  of  people  whose  consent  is 
mportant  to  it.  Since  force  is  most  effective 
vhen  the  mere  fact  of  commanding  it  prompts 
>thers  to  respect  one's  views,  its  active  employ- 
nent  should  always  be  regarded,  in  any  case,  as  the 
ndication  of  a  failure. 

This  is  a  matter  that  must  concern  military 
planners  no  less  than  civilians.  For  the  loss  of 
consent,  in  most  cases,  leads  to  an  increase  in  the 
•equirements  for  force.  Thus,  the  military  solu- 
tion to  a  problem  may  dispose  of  that  problem, 
)ut  it  may  at  the  same  time  create  greater  prob- 
lems calling  for  additional  military  solutions, 
rhis  can  lead  into  a  vicious  spiral  in  which  loss 
)f  consent  results  in  new  requirements  for  the 
lse  of  force,  and  the  use  of  force  leads  to  addi- 
tional loss  of  consent— until  the  country  that  has 
jmbarked  on  this  course  finds  its  requirements 
exceeding  its  resources. 

All  history  provides  examples  of  how  this  in- 
terrelationship of  force  and  consent  works.  Here 
are  two : 

For  many  years  Great  Britain  exercised  an 
absolute  rule  over  certain  Negro  populations  in 
central  Africa.  In  his  published  lecture  on  "The 
Meaning  of  Prestige,"  Harold  Nicolson  refers  to 
this  rule  as  being  exercised  through  "a  mere  hand- 
ful of  Englishmen — rare  specks  of  foam  upon  a 
wide  dark  sea."  Plainly,  the  handful  of  English- 
men depended  on  the  acquiesence,  at  least,  of  the 
native  population.     But  one  may  suppose  that, 
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in  fact,  they  depended  on  more  than  mere  acqui- 
escence. The  subj ect  population  was  primitive ;  it 
stood  in  awe  of  the  white  man,  who  must  have 
seemed  like  a  sort  of  demigod,  to  be  feared— as 
the  early  Israelites  feared  Jehovah— but  also  to 
be  zealously  served  and  honored.  This  quality 
and  degree  of  genuine  consent  (based  on  what 
Nicolson  calls  "prestige")  was  what  enabled  the 
handful  of  Englishmen  to  exercise  authority  from 
day  to  day,  for  they  did  not  hold  in  their  hands 
instruments  adequate  to  enforce  obedience. 
Nevertheless,  this  consent  did  reflect  awe  of  the 
power  that  was  regarded  as  inhering  in  the  Brit- 
ish crown,  of  which  the  Englishmen  were  the 
representatives  and  agents,  and  force  was  an  es- 
sential element  in  that  power.  Consequently,  the 
British  Government  occasionally  found  it  advis- 
able to  refresh  the  basis  of  consent  by  military 
parades  and  other  displays  of  the  force  at  its  dis- 
posal. Such  evidence  of  force  in  the  background 
contributed  to  the  granting  of  consent. 

In  other  circumstances,  force  has  the  opposite 
impact  on  consent.  Great  Britain  has,  in  the  past, 
exercised  limited  authority  over  Egypt  on  a  basis 
of  consent  inspired,  in  some  measure,  by  respect 
for  British  power.  Yet  the  display  of  British 
force,  when  it  took  the  active  form  of  defending 
the  Suez  Canal  by  shooting  Egyptians  who  were 
threatening  its  security,  tended  to  inflame  the 
Egyptian  people  against  the  British  and  so  to 
diminish  the  element  of  consent  that  entered  into 
the  support  of  Britain's  position.  Here  force, 
instead  of  contributing  to  the  enlargement  of  con- 
sent, tended  to  dissipate  it. 

It  is  useful  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  fact  that 
even  the  great  military  empires  of  history  es- 
tablished themselves  effectively  and  securely  only 
when  the  relationship  of  force  to  consent  was, 
more  or  less,  such  as  is  exemplified  by  the  "handful 
of  Englishmen"  in  central  Africa.  That  is  to  say, 
even  the  power  of  the  great  empires  depended 
overwhelmingly  on  consent ;  but  the  consent  itself 
had  to  have  a  backing  of  force,  although  it  was 
rarely  put  to  active  and  overt  use.  Just  as  the 
reserves  of  a  bank  do  not  nearly  equal  its  financial 
commitments,  so  the  force  available  to  the  greatest 
empires  has  never  been  nearly  equal  to  their  im- 
perial commitments.  The  difference  is  made  good, 
in  each  case,  by  the  disposition  of  men  to  accept 
the  possibility  for  the  deed. 

Now,  if  this  is  true  in  an  essentially  domestic 
situation— that  is  to  say,  where  an  imperial  regime 
maintains  actual  jurisdiction  over  subject  peo- 
ples—how much  more  is  it  true  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs !  In  foreign  affairs,  where  it  is  not 
a  question  of  rulers  and  ruled  but  of  relations  be- 
tween independent  states,  the  potential  of  con- 
sent that  a  nation  enjoys  in  the  world  is  the  over- 
whelmingly preponderant  factor  in  its  national 
power,  and  the  eliciting  of  consent  must  be  the 
prime  object  of  its  foreign  policy  and  its 
diplomacy. 
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Restraint  Imposed  on  Leadership 

One  conclusion  to  which  this  leads  was  well 
stated  in  1907  by  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe,  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  in  a  memorandum  to 
the  Foreign  Secretary.    He  wrote : 

It  would  ...  be  but  natural  that  the  power  of  a  State 
supreme  at  sea  should  inspire  universal  jealousy  and  fear, 
and  be  ever  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  overthrown  by 
a  general  combination  of  the  world.  Against  such  a  com- 
bination no  single  nation  could  in  the  long  run  stand, 
least  of  all  a  small  island  kingdom  not  possessed  of  the 
military  strength  of  a  people  trained  to  arms,  and  de- 
pendent for  its  food  supply  on  oversea  commerce.  The 
danger  can  in  practice  only  be  averted  ...  on  condition 
that  the  national  policy  of  the  insular  and  naval  State  is 
so  directed  as  to  harmonize  with  the  general  desires  and 
ideals  common  to  all  mankind,  and  more  particularly 
that  it  is  closely  identified  with  the  primary  and  vital 
interests  of  a  majority,  or  as  many  as  possible,  of  the 
other  nations. 

This  passage  bears  with  some  force  of  logic  on 
the  position  in  which  our  own  country  finds  itself 
today.  We  cannot  exercise  effective  world  leader- 
ship except  as  we  show  our  regard  for  the  interests 
of  those  who  accept  our  leadership,  or  whose  ac- 
ceptance of  our  leadership  we  seek.  This  is,  per- 
haps, an  obvious  point ;  but  it  is  at  variance  with 
the  view  of  those  who  would  have  us  shape  our 
policy  only  according  to  the  narrowest  and 
most  self-regarding  appreciation  of  our  national 
interests. 

Surely  we  are  mistaken  when  we  believe  that  a 
position  of  responsible  leadership  should  allow  us 
greater  freedom  of  action  rather  than  less.  Most 
political  leaders  owe  what  freedom  of  action  they 
have  to  the  confidence  of  their  constituents,  and 
that  confidence  stems,  in  part,  from  the  assurance 
the  constituents  feel  that  the  leadership  has  their 
interests  at  heart.  As  was  still  true  of  Britain  46 
years  ago,  a  large  view  of  our  national  interest 
today  necessarily  embraces  the  national  interests 
of  all  those  countries  that  accept  our  leadership. 

Primary  reliance  on  consent — or,  as  we  com- 
monly put  it,  on  "good  will" — is  an  American  tra- 
dition. It  is  exemplified  in  our  historic  attitudes 
toward  war  and  peace,  our  emphasis  on  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  by  negotiation,  our  disposition 
to  conclude  wars  by  peace  settlements  designed  to 
"bind  up  the  wounds  of  war"  and  assuage  its  ani- 
mosities. Historically,  we  have  tended,  if  any- 
thing, to  underrate  the  need  for  force  to  insure 
our  interests.  We  have  not  fully  understood  the 
force-consent  equation.  This  may  be  seen  in  our 
original  espousal  of  a  League  of  Nations  that 
would  maintain  the  peace  largely  by  marshaling 
"world  opinion,"  our  sponsorship  of  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact,  and  our  demobilization  in  1945  be- 
fore the  peace  settlement  had  been  made.  The 
failure  fully  to  understand  this  equation  could 
just  as  easily  lead,  by  revulsion  of  opinion,  to  the 
other  extreme — that  is,  to  a  reliance  on  force  that 
cost  us,  in  loss  of  consent,  more  than  it  contributed 
to  our  security. 
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Nowhere  has  the  ultimate  ascendancy  of  our 
traditional  attitude  been  more  fully  and  more 
fruitfully  exemplified  than  in  the  history  of  our 
Latin  American  policy.  When,  in  the  first  two 
decades  of  this  century,  we  temporarily  wielded 
the  "big  stick"  among  the  disorderly  states  sur- 
rounding the  Caribbean,  the  effect  was  to  array  all 
the  Latin  American  states — right  down  to  the 
Horn — almost  solidly  against  us.  If  we  were  go- 
ing to  get  what  we  needed  from  them,  we  were 
faced  with  something  like  a  choice  between  sub- 
jugating and  holding  them  all  by  force,  or  revers- 
ing our  policy.  The  dramatic  reversal  of  our  pol- 
icy in  the  1930's,  coupled  with  an  increase  in  their 
dependence  on  us  in  consequence  of  World  War 
II,  converted  them  into  allies  at  a  time  when  we 
could  not  well  have  afforded  to  hold  them  as 
subjects. 

Communist  Experience 

Although  this  is  not  the  place  for  it,  a  full  anal- 
ysis of  Communist  tactics  in  terms  of  force  and 
consent  might  prove  enlightening.  In  the  first 
instance  the  Communists  have  sought  to  gain  the 
allegiance  of  peoples  through  promises,  propa- 
ganda, and  partisan  organization.  The  original 
strategists  of  communism,  while  they  expected  to 
use  force,  cherished  a  vision  of  the  future  in  which 
the  proletarian  masses  of  the  world  would  rise  up 
with  positive  enthusiasm  to  overthrow  their  cap- 
italist "masters." 

These  original  Communists  were  wrong  in  many 
of  their  preconceptions.  They  were  wrong  in 
their  view  that  the  proletarian  classes  were,  by 
nature,  internationalistic  in  their  thinking.  They 
were  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  Communists 
would  first  come  to  power  in  the  most  industrial- 
ized countries.  Finally,  they  were  wrong  in  their 
expectations  of  mass  proletarian  support.  One 
might  make  a  case  for  the  proposition  that  failure 
to  gain  the  expected  allegiance  of  the  toiling 
masses  everywhere  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
ever-increasing  dependence  on  force  to  realize  the 
objectives  of  the  Communist  movement. 

The  Russian  "Revolution"  of  November  1917 
was  no  revolution  in  the  sense  of  an  uprising  of 
the  masses.  The  masses  of  Russia  were  peasants, 
not  proletarians.  The  Czarist  regime  and  its  gov- 
ernmental organization  had  already  broken  down 
and  been  swept  away  in  the  spring  of  1917.  Lenin 
and  his  Bolsheviks  figured  virtually  not  at  all  in 
that  breakdown.  They  represented  one  minority 
group  among  the  revolutionists  of  the  day.  The 
so-called  "Revolution"  of  November  was,  in  fact, 
a  coup  d'etat,  a  seizure  of  power  by  this  minority 
group  of  conspirators.  Right  at  the  start,  then, 
Lenin  and  his  band  found  themselves  in  a  position 
in  which  they  could  not  have  governed  except  by 
force,  whatever  their  inclinations,  for  they  lacked 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  Almost  as  soon  as 
it  had  been  brought  into  being,  they  had  to  dis- 
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olve  the  one  representative  organ  of  government 
hat  existed,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  since  they 
ound  themselves  overwhelmingly  outvoted  in  it. 

In  his  foreign  policy,  also,  Lenin  apparently 
ilaced  his  reliance  on  popular  disaffection  in  other 
ountries  to  an  extent  that  proved  unwarranted. 
le  adopted  an  overtly  anti-nationalistic  and  anti- 
mperialistic  foreign  policy,  feeling  he  could  af- 
ord  to,  perhaps,  in  the  expectation  that  Russia  s 
eighbors  were  just  about  to  have  their  own  prole- 
arfan  revolutions,  after  which  they  would  join 
is  team.  Consequently,  he  foreswore  the  tradi- 
ional  territorial  aspirations  of  the  Russian  state — 
uch  as  to  acquire  control  of  the  Turkish  Straits— 
nd  he  abandoned  such  spheres  of  influence  as 
hat  which  Russia  had  enjoyed  in  northern  Persia. 
L  wide  autonomy  was  proclaimed  for  the  minor 
lationalities  within  Russia's  borders.  And  in 
920  Soviet  Russia  voluntarily  renounced  her  ex- 
raterritorial  rights  in  China  and  her  special 
irivileges  in  North  Manchuria. 

The  Soviet  leaders  were  manifestly  reluctant 
o  lose  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  propaganda  and  sub- 
'ersion,  independent  of  military  force,  as  the  im- 
ial  means  of  achieving  their  objectives.  They 
oust,  however,  have  found  food  for  thought  m 
he  evidence  of  the  1930's  that  communism  could 
lot  compete  successfully  with  nationalism,  in  a 
:ree  market,  for  the  allegiance  of  the  proletariat, 
rhe  requirements  of  power  at  all  costs,  in  such  a 
ituation,  led  to  the  development  of  an  enlarged 
•ole  for  the  Red  Army.  As  late  as  1939,  however, 
he  Kremlin  appears  not  to  have  learned  this 
esson  with  finality.  The  Red  Army,  in  its  initial 
progress  across  the  Finnish  borders,  carried  por- 
raits  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  designed  to  seduce  the 
Finnish  masses  and  enlist  their  support.  The 
'ailure  of  seduction  left  no  alternative  to  rape, 
[n  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II  the  Soviet 
inspirators  no  longer  hesitated  to  impose  the 
Revolution  on  their  neighbors  in  Eastern  Europe 
jy  the  imminent  threat  of  the  Red  Army.  This 
lse  of  force,  however,  has  been  costly  in  terms  of 
;he  consent  of  those  who  live  outside  the  shadow 
)f  the  Red  Army. 

The  question  of  consent  or  force  arises_  most 
Nearly  in  those  situations  in  which  a  nation  is 
seeking  to  exercise  a  sort  of  supremacy  with  re- 
spect to  other  nations.  It  is  the  question  whether 
it  is  better  to  have  followers,  bound  to  one  by 
friendship  and  common  interest,  or  to  have  satel- 
lites, held  to  obedience  by  force.  It  is  the  ques- 
tion of  command  as  practiced  in  a  police  state  or 
of  leadership  as  practiced  in  a  democracy.  It  is 
the  question  of  what  one  may  lose,  in  the  way  of 
willing  followers,  if  one  should  start  making 
satellites. 

This  is  the  form,  roughly,  in  which  the  question 
arose  for  us  in  our  relations  with  Latin  America. 
Here  we  abandoned  a  policy  of  force,  which  was 
succeeding  badly,  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  consent. 
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It  is  in  this  form  that  the  question  arose  with  re- 
spect to  Soviet  foreign  policy— and  here  the  Soviet 
Union  has  resorted  increasingly  to  sheer  military 
force. 


The  Limits  of  Interventionism 

A  possible  variant  to  the  policy  of  gaining  na- 
tional objectives  by  eliciting  the  consent  of  those 
who  have  jurisdiction  is  to  assure  jurisdiction  for 
a  regime  which  accords  its  consent.  Such  an  un- 
dertaking may,  on  rare  occasions,  be  valid  and 
feasible;  but  all  modern  history  warns  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  an  enticement  into  quicksands.  The 
only  way  one  can  assure  jurisdiction,  abroad,  for 
a  regime  that  cannot  assure  jurisdiction  for  itself 
is  by  a  species  of  intervention  that,  in  addition  to 
dissipating  the  popular  consent  which  the  inter- 
vening nation  might  otherwise  enjoy,  dissipates 
the  consent  on  which  the  imposed  regime  must  base 
itself  if  it  is  to  establish  a  tolerable  government. 
When  a  nation  intervenes  in  a  foreign  country, 
it  not  only  tends  to  turn  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try against  it,  but  it  also  discredits  the  regime  that 
accepts  its  support. 

You  would  think  that,  if  there  had  been  any 
place  in  the  world  where  we  could  have  picked  gov- 
ernments of  our  liking,  it  would  have  been  in  the 
republics  around  the  Caribbean,  which  lie  in  the 
shadow  of  our  might.  Yet  even  in  El  Salvador, 
which  is  hardly  bigger  than  Maryland,  at  a  time 
when  it  had  a  population  well  under  a  million,  the 
refusal  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  the  Gov- 
ernment of  General  Martinez  did  not  weaken  his 
position ;  the  only  result  was  that  El  Salvador  was 
prompted  to  embarrass  us  by  becoming  the  one 
country  in  the  world,  beside  Fascist  Italy,  to  rec- 
ognize the  puppet  government  set  up  by  the  Jap- 
anese in  Manchuria. 

In  other  cases  we  have  done  more  than  to  re- 
fuse recognition  to  a  regime  we  did  not  like.  For 
a  time  we  actually  determined  who  would  govern 
Nicaragua,  who  would  govern  Haiti,  and  who 
would  govern  Santo  Domingo.  The  "who"  in  each 
case  was  the  United  States  Marines— and  they 
must  vividly  recall  what  a  hero  Sandino,  "the 
George  Washington  of  Nicaragua,"  became  for 
opposing  them.  We  got  our  fingers  burned,  also, 
when  we  intervened  to  keep  Huerta  from  govern- 
ing Mexico. 

The  history  of  interventions  in  China  has  its 
resemblances  and  its  differences.  There  are,  cer- 
tainly, quite  valid  points  of  difference.  When 
civil  war  is  chronic  in  a  country  in  which  your 
nationals  reside  and  in  which  you  have  abundant 
interests,  when  the  government  of  such  a  country 
is  utterly  unable  to  control  its  territories  or  even 
its  officials,  it  is  hard  to  refrain  from  taking  steps 
to  establish  order  yourself  and  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  side  you  would  like  to  see  win. 
The  Western  world  has,  consequently,  been  inter- 
vening in  China's  civil  strife  since  the  17th  cen- 
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tury,  and  it  has  occasionally  found  itself  on  the 
losing  side.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  supported  with 
force  regimes  that  nevertheless  slipped  from 
power,  and  it  has  paid  the  price  in  the  hostility  of 
the  regimes  that  came  to  power  in  spite  of  its 
opposition. 

The  Ming  Dynasty  was  in  the  last  stages  of 
decadence  in  the  17th  century,  retreating  south- 
ward before  the  advance  of  the  Manchu  invaders 
and  usurpers.  The  Europeans  in  China  supported 
the  retreating  Ming  defenders.  The  English 
entered  into  close  relations  with  Coxinga,  one  of 
the  defending  Ming  chieftains  who  managed  to 
hang  onto  Formosa  and  a  few  coastal  points  when 
the  rest  of  China  had  been  won  by  the  Manchus. 
When,  in  1683,  Coxinga's  son  and  successor  finally 
surrendered  to  the  Manchus,  the  English,  nat- 
urally, did  not  find  the  new  Manchu  regime  dis- 
posed to  respect  their  interests.  They  had  an 
unhappy  time  of  it,  consequently,  for  a  genera- 
tion or  two.  Forcible  intervention,  here,  failed  of 
its  objective  and  at  the  same  time  imposed  upon 
them  a  heavy  cost  in  the  element  of  consent. 

Lesson  for  Our  Times 

One  conclusion  to  which  all  this  should  not  lead 
is  that  the  United  States  is  generally  free,  in  its 
international  relations,  to  choose  categorically  be- 
tween a  policy  of  consent  and  a  policy  of  com- 
pulsion. This  distinction  of  policy,  in  fact,  be- 
comes tenuous  in  its  application  to  relations 
among  great,  independent,  rival  powers.  Here 
the  price  of  consent  is  likely  to  be  appeasement — 
which  is  disastrous  in  any  nation's  policy.  Our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  today  require  the 
utmost  development  of  our  strength  as  a  Nation. 
And  this  would  be  true  even  if  the  Soviet  Union 
should  become  cooperative,  for  it  would  be  our 
strength  that  disposed  her  to  be  cooperative. 
Again,  any  possibility  that  we  might  have  had  of 
achieving  mutual  agreement  with  Japan  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties  would  certainly  have  de- 
pended on  the  strength  of  our  naval  forces  in  the 
Pacific.  In  other  words,  in  the  relationships  be- 
tween great  independent  powers,  consent  may  be 
virtually  a  function  of  force — although  the  utmost 
care  and  a  good  deal  of  restraint  must  always  be 
used  in  exercising  that  force. 

The  chief  things  that  we,  the  American  people, 
must  bear  in  mind,  if  our  Government  is  to  man- 
age our  foreign  affairs  prudently,  is  that  it  must 
keep  our  commitments  and  our  power  in  balance, 
that  a  major  element  in  this  economy  is  the  con- 
sent of  those  whom  we  wish  to  associate  with  us, 
and  that  this  consent  requires  flexibility,  dis- 
cipline, and  a  high  sense  of  responsibility  in  the 
general  management  of  our  power. 

•  Mr.  Halle,  author  of  the  above  article,  is  a 
member  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff. 


Treaty  With  Ethiopia 
To  Become  Effective 

Press  release  488  dated  September  9 

Ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Ethiopia  were  exchanged  on 
September  8  at  Addis  Ababa.  By  its  terms  the 
treaty  will  enter  into  force  on  October  8,  one 
month  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 

The  treaty  was  signed  at  Addis  Ababa  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1951.  It  was  approved  by  the  United 
States  Senate  on  July  21  of  this  year  and  was  for- 
mally ratified  by  President  Eisenhower  on  August 
4. 

On  coming  into  effect,  the  treaty  will  replace 
in  full  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1914.  The  new 
treaty  substitutes  for  the  now  outmoded  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  of  1914  a  set  of  provisions  de- 
signed to  regulate  basic  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  in  accordance  with  mod- 
ern standards  and  to  direct  the  future  develop- 
ment of  those  relations  along  mutually  beneficial 
lines.  It  contains  provisions  on  basic  personal 
freedom,  property  rights,  investment  and  busi- 
ness activities  generally,  taxation,  exchange  regu- 
lations, the  treatment  of  imports  and  exports,  and 
other  matters  affecting  the  status  and  activities  of 
the  citizens  and  enterprises  of  either  country  when 
within  the  territories  of  the  other.  To  these  have 
been  added  a  number  of  articles  on  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers. 

Ratification  of  the  new  treaty  by  the  two  coun- 
tries affirms  in  the  sphere  of  economic  affairs  the 
friendly  and  cooperative  spirit  that  characterizes 
their  relations  in  all  spheres  of  activity  and  which 
has  been  strikingly  manifested  in  recent  months 
by  their  joint  efforts  against  aggression  in  Korea. 


Arrival  of  Japanese 
Crown  Prince 

Press  release  483  dated  September  8 

Following  are  the  texts  of  a  statement  of  wel- 
come made  by  Secretary  Dulles  to  His  Imperial 
Highness  Akihito,  Crown  Prince  of  Japan,  on 
his  arrival  at  the  Washington  National  Airport 
on  September  8  and  the  reply  of  Crown  Prince 
Akihito : 

Secretary  Dulles 

Your  Imperial  Highness: 

I  am  most  happy  to  welcome  you  and  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  your  suite  to  Washington. 
I  am  particularly  happy  because  I  have  the  honor 
to  know  His  Majesty,  your  father,  and  it  is  a  joy 
to  welcome  here  his  son. 

We  earnestly  hope  that,  as  you  travel  through 
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ur  country  during  the  next  several  weeks  and  as 
ou  become  better  acquainted  with  the  United 
tates,  you  will  gain  an  enduring  conception  of 
anerican  life  and  institutions  and  an  apprecia- 
lon  of  the  sincere  good  wishes  of  the  American 
eople  for  Japan,  as  represented  in  your  person. 
Ve  shall  feel  that,  in  doing  so,  another  strong  and 
ital  bond  has  been  forged  between  our  two  coun- 
ties. 
As  the  Crown  Prince  of  Japan  and  the  Heir 
apparent  of  an  ancient  throne,  you  represent  the 
oblest  traditions  of  the  Japanese  people  and,  at 
lie  same  time,  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a  new 
nd  vigorous  democracy.  We  are  deeply  honored 
y  your  visit.  It  will,  I  know,  contribute  to  the 
autual  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Japan  and  the  United  States  and  reenforce 


the  spirit  of  their  traditional  friendship.     We 
greet  you. 

His  Imperial  Highness 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  your  kind  words 
of  welcome.  In  turn,  I  extend  the  good  wishes  of 
my  people  to  the  people  of  your  great  democracy. 

My  visit  to  the  United  States  is  unofficial,  but  I 
am  impressed  to  know  that  your  people  are  giving 
generously  of  their  valuable  time  to  welcome  me 
and  to  acquaint  me  with  the  many  good  things  of 
your  country. 

In  the  course  of  my  journey  I  shall  try  my  best 
to  observe  various  aspects  of  life  in  the  United 
States  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  take  home  with  me 
many  things  which  will  be  valuable  in  my  future 
days. 


Construction  of  Rama  Road  in  Nicaragua 


>EPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

'ress  release  472  dated  September  2 

The  Department  of  State  exchanged  notes  on 
September  2  with  the  Embassy  of  Nicaragua 
vhich  will  make  possible  the  expenditure  of 
|>1  million  of  U.S.  funds  for  the  construction 
)f  the  Rama  Road  in  Nicaragua. 

The  Rama  Road,  an  east-west  highway  in 
Nicaragua  165  miles  long,  was  begun  in  1942. 
Four  million  dollars  was  allotted  at  that  time 
from  the  President's  emergency  fund  for  national 
iefense  to  carry  out  this  work,  but  the  funds  were 
depleted  by  1948  with  about  68  miles  of  the  road 
remaining  to  be  constructed  but  with  97  miles  in 
a,  useable  gravel  all-weather  condition.  The  Nic- 
axaguan  Government  has  maintained  the  road 
well  and  has  begun  its  extension  into  the  rain 
forest  toward  Rama.1 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  Department's  note 
of  reply  to  the  note  of  the  Ambassador  of  Nica- 
ragua requesting  the  continued  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  construction  of  the  road,  the 
United  States  is  extremely  gratified  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  Rama  Road  is  being  resumed  and 
that  its  completion  is  nearer  reality.  It  is  also 
pointed  out  that  as  these  transportation  facilities 
are  improved,  new  material  resources  will  be  de- 
veloped, additional  markets  opened,  and  local 
economic  conditions  benefited  by  this  road. 

1  For  additional  background  information,  see  Bulletin 
of  Mar.  3,  1952,  p.  357. 
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TEXT  OF  NICARAGUAN  NOTE 

September  2,  1953 
Excellency, 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  my  Govern- 
ment desires  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
construction  of  the  Rama  Road  envisaged  in 
Public  Law  413  of  the  82nd  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  approved  June  25,  1952. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Section  5  of 
this  legislation,  I  request  in  the  name  of  my  Gov- 
ernment that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
continue  its  cooperation  in  the  survey  and  con- 
struction of  the  Rama  Road.  I  am  pleased  to  give 
the  formal  assurances  of  my  Government  that  it : — 

(1)  will  provide,  without  participation  of 
funds  authorized  by  the  United  States  legislation 
referred  to,  all  necessary  right-of-way  for  the  con- 
struction of  said  highway,  which  right-of-way 
shall  be  of  a  minimum  width  where  practicable 
of  one  hundred  meters  in  rural  areas  and  fifty 
meters  in  municipalities  and  shall  forever  be  held 
inviolate  as  a  part  of  the  highway  for  public  use ; 

(2)  will  not  impose  any  highway  toll,  or  permit 
any  such  toll  to  be  charged  for  the  use  of  said  high- 
way by  vehicles  or  persons ; 

(3)  will  not  levy  or  assess,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  fee,  tax,  or  other  charge  for  the  use 
of  said  road  by  vehicles  or  persons  from  the 
United  States  that  does  not  apply  equally  to  ve- 
hicles or  persons  of  such  Republic ; 

(4)  will  continue  to  grant  reciprocal  recogni- 
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tion  of  vehicle  registration  and  drivers'  licenses 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Regulation  of  Inter- American  Auto- 
motive Traffic,  which  was  opened  for  signature 
at  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington  on 
December  15,  1943,  and  to  which  such  Republic 
and  the  United  States  are  parties;  or  any  other 
treaty  or  international  convention  establishing 
similar  reciprocal  recognition;  and 

(5)  will  maintain  said  road  after  its  comple- 
tion in  proper  condition  adequately  to  serve  the 
needs  of  present  and  future  traffic. 

It  is  also  understood  that  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  survey  and  construction  of 
the  Rama  Road  will  apply  only  to  the  survey  and 
construction  of  the  road  from  San  Benito  to  Rama 
and  that  a  survey,  but  not  the  construction,  of  a 
road  will  be  undertaken  from  Rama  to  El  Bluff  in 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  and  all  expenditures 
for  material,  equipment  and  supplies  shall,  when- 
ever practicable,  be  made  for  products  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

My  Government  is  aware  that  the  continued 
survey  and  construction  authorized  by  Public  Law 
413  is  to  be  under  the  administration  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  It  is,  therefore,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  appropriate  Nicaraguan  authorities, 
following  this  exchange  of  notes,  to  reach  a  sub- 
sidiary agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  413. 

If  the  foregoing  assurances  are  satisfactory  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  Nica- 
raguan Government  will  consider  the  present  note 
and  your  reply  concurring  therein  as  constituting 
an  agreement  between  our  two  Governments  which 
shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  your  reply. 

I  take  pleasure  in  availing  myself  of  this  op- 
portunity to  present  to  you  the  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

GuiLLEEMO  SEVILLA-SACASA 

Ambassador  of  Nicaragua 

His  Excellency 

The  Secretary  of  State 
The  Department  of  State 
Washington,  D.  O. 


TEXT  OF  U.S.  REPLY 

September  2, 1953 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
Your  Excellency's  courteous  note  dated  Septem- 
ber 2,  1953,  in  which  you  request  the  cooperation 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  continued  survey  and  construction  of 
the  Rama  Road  in  Nicaragua. 


I  take  pleasure  in  informing  Your  Excellency 
that  the  assurances  which  you  offer  are  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It 
is,  consequently,  the  intention  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  extend  to  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  the  cooperation  envisaged  in  Public 
Law  413  of  the  82nd  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  approved  June  25, 1952. 

It  is  understood  that  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties of  the  Nicaraguan  Government  will  make  a 
subsidiary  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  Department  of  Commerce,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  ex- 
tremely gratified  that  the  construction  of  the 
Rama  Road  in  Nicaragua  is  being  resumed  and 
that  its  completion  is  nearer  reality.  Transporta- 
tion facilities  will  be  improved,  new  material  re- 
sources developed,  additional  markets  opened,  and 
local  economic  conditions  will  be  benefited  by  this 
road.  It  is  sincerely  believed  that  this  road  will 
serve  not  only  as  a  link  to  increase  the  trade  be- 
tween our  nations  but  also  as  another  bond  in  the 
close  friendship  which  happily  already  unites  us. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  contained  in 
Your  Excellency's  note,  that  note  and  this  reply 
shall  be  considered  as  constituting  an  agreement 
between  our  two  Governments,  which  shall  enter 
into  force  on  the  date  of  this  reply. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

Walter  B.  Smith 

Under  Secretary 

His  Excellency 

Senor  Dr.  Don  Guillermo  Sevtlla-Sacasa, 
Ambassador  of  Nicaragua. 


Loans  to  Nicaragua 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  announced  on  September  4  that  on 
that  date  it  had  made  two  loans  totaling  $3,950,- 
000  to  Nicaragua:  $3,500,000  for  highway  con- 
struction and  $450,000  for  electric  power.  The 
highway  project  is  a  further  step  in  a  long-range 
program  to  develop  an  adequate  road  system  in 
Nicaragua.  The  power  project  will  provide  a  new 
diesel  electric  unit  which  should  help  ease  the 
serious  power  shortage  in  the  area  of  Managua, 
the  national  capital. 

Although  Nicaragua  is  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural country,  large  areas  of  cultivable  land  are 
still  undeveloped  because  of  inadequate  trans- 
portation, and  the  construction  of  roads  is  of  high 
priority.  Under  the  highway  program  a  system 
of  all-weather  highways  is  being  constructed  to 
link  Managua,  the  provincial  capitals,  and  sea- 
ports, and  a  network  of  farm-to-market  roads  will 
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j  built  to  the  main  highways  and  around  the 
rincipal  cities. 

Most  of  the  loan  will  be  used  to  help  finance  the 
irm-to-market  network.  It  consists  of  43  all- 
eather  feeder  and  access  roads,  totaling  430  miles 
i  14  departments  of  the  Republic  and  should 
imulate  production  in  areas  now  incapable  of 
ill  development.  The  loan  will  also  help  to  fi- 
mce  the  construction  of  two  roads  in  the  main 
ighway  system.  These  will  complete  a  further 
ep  of  the  main  highway  program,  for  which  the 
ink  lent  Nicaragua  $3.5  million  in  June  1951. 
When  the  secondary  roads  are  completed, 
•ucks  should  be  able  to  provide  transportation 
t  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  of  present  costs;  com- 
terce  of  all  kinds  should  be  greatly  stimulated ; 
ad  farm  production  can  be  expected  to  increase 
y  about  30  percent.  The  opening  up  of  more 
stensive  areas  suitable  for  tractor  operations  will 
simulate  further  mechanization  in  the  production 
f  staple  crops.  In  addition,  large  increases  can 
e  expected  in  coffee  and  cattle  production, 
lany  regions  to  be  penetrated  by  the  roads  are 
ighland  areas  where  coffee  could  be  grown  in 
uantity.  Nicaragua  has  long  enjoyed  a  good 
larket  for  live  cattle.  Now,  however,  only  hardy 
attle  of  poor  beef  quality  can  survive  the  rigorous 
ourney  over  rough  mountain  trails  to  market, 
nd  cattle  growers  have  no  incentive  to  raise  better 
tock.  Better  roads  and  truck  transportation  can 
e  expected  to  stimulate  the  production  of  im- 
>roved  strains  of  cattle. 

In  some  areas  the  new  roads  will  encourage  the 
ise  of  forest  resources.  Although  both  hard- 
roods  and  softwoods  are  abundant  in  Nicaragua, 
umber  is  scarce  and  expensive.  The  new  feeder 
oads  will  serve  also  as  access  roads  into  timbered 
treas  which  cannot  at  present  be  profitably  ex- 
)loited. 

The  total  cost  of  the  present  road  project  is 
estimated  to  be  the  equivalent  of  $5,170,000.  The 
>ank's  loan  of  $3,500,000  will  finance  the  imported 
squipment,  materials,  and  services  required,  and 
he  remaining  costs  will  be  met  by  Nicaragua  out 
>f  its  own  resources.  The  loan  is  for  a  term  of 
L0  years  and  carries  interest  at  4%  percent,  in- 
cluding the  1  percent  commission  which,  under 
;he  bank's  articles  of  agreement,  is  allocated  to  a 
special  reserve.  Amortization  payments  will  be- 
yin  on  March  15,  1957. 

The  development  of  hydroelectric  resources  is 
;he  ultimate  goal  of  the  Government's  power  pro- 
gram. Preliminary  surveys  are  now  being  made 
to  determine  the  most  suitable  sites  for  hydro- 
slectric  installations.  In  the  meantime,  the  Gov- 
srnment,  with  the  assistance  of  private  consult- 
ants, is  preparing  an  interim  study  of  means  to 
meet  the  growing  industrial,  commercial,  and 
domestic  needs  of  Managua  and  other  major  cen- 
ters of  population.  This  project,  besides  furnish- 
ing additional  supplies  of  power,  would  make  it 
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possible  to  integrate  the  services  of  the  Managua 
plants  and  those  of  other  principal  cities. 

Immediate  measures  are  needed,  however,  to 
ease  the  serious  power  shortage  in  the  Managua 
area.  Notwithstanding  the  installation  of  a 
3,000-kilowatt  unit  which  went  into  operation 
early  in  1953,  demands  have  grown  so  rapidly 
that  they  still  exceed  supply.  Power  is  rationed 
after  5  p.  m.,  and  no  new  customers  of  any  kind 
are  being  served.  The  bank's  loan  will  be  used  to 
finance  an  identical  imported  3,000-kilowatt  unit, 
already  on  order.  This  new  unit  should  meet  the 
unsatisfied  demand  of  about  33  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent load  of  just  over  6,100  kilowatts. 

The  power  loan  is  for  a  term  of  10  years  and 
carries  interest  of  4:%  percent  including  the  1  per- 
cent statutory  commission.  Amortization  pay- 
ments will  begin  on  March  15,  1955. 

The  new  loans  are  the  fourth  and  fifth  the  bank 
has  made  for  the  economic  development  of  Nica- 
ragua, and  they  bring  the  total  lent  to  $9,200,000. 
In  June  1951,  at  the  same  time  as  it  made  the  $3.5 
million  highway  loan,  the  bank  lent  $1.2  million 
to  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Nicaragua  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  agricultural  machinery.  In  October 
1951  the  bank  lent  the  Government  $550,000  for 
the  purchase  and  installation  of  a  grain  storage 
plant. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  under  these  earlier 
loans.  Some  of  the  roads  under  construction  will 
be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  agri- 
cultural equipment  is  being  used  by  farmers 
throughout  the  most  important  agricultural  areas. 
Although  the  first  amortization  payment  of 
$37,500  was  not  due  until  March  1954,  a  prepay- 
ment of  $245,000  was  made  on  the  agricultural 
equipment  loan  in  April  1953. 


Haiti  Joins  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  Bank 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment jointly  announced  on  September  8  that  the 
Republic  of  Haiti  on  that  day  became  a  member 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment when  the  articles  of  agreement  of  these 
institutions  were  signed  at  Washington  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  Haiti  by  Jacques  Leger, 
Ambassador  for  Haiti  in  the  United  States. 

The  quota  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  is  $2,000,000,  and  its  sub- 
scription to  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank  is  20 
shares  with  a  total  par  value  of  $2,000,000. 

Fifty-five  nations  are  now  members  of  the  fund 
and  of  the  bank.  Admission  of  Haiti  brought 
the  total  of  members'  quotas  in  the  fund  to 
$8,738,500,000.  The  total  subscribed  capital  of 
the  bank  is  now  $9,038,500,000. 
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President's  Semiannual  Report  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program 


The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
August  17  a  '■'■Report  on  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram for  the  Six  Months  Ended  June  30,  1953." 1 
Printed  below  are  the  texts  of  the  President's  letter 
and  chapter  I  of  the  Report,  entitled,  "A  Program 
for  Long-Term  Security.''''  Titles  of  the  other 
chapters  are  "Europe,"  "The  Near  East  and 
Africa,"  "South  Asia  and  the  Far  East," 
"American  Republics,''''  and  "Other  Parts  of  the 
Program,.''' 

PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

Tc  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Report  on  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  covering  operations 
during  the  6  months  ended  June  30,  1953,  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 

In  the  Mutual  Security  Program  we  find  tan- 
gible expression  of  our  belief  that  the  safety  and 
self-interest  of  this  Nation  are  inextricably  tied  in 
with  the  security  and  well-being  of  other  free 
nations. 

The  White  House, 

August  17, 1953. 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  LONG-TERM  SECURITY 

The  first  half  of  1953  was  a  period  of  concrete 
achievement  for  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 
It  was  a  period  of  intensive  policy  reexamination 
and  forward  planning,  of  operational  overhaul 
and  streamlining,  and  of  encouraging  progress  in 
free  world  defense  and  development. 

A  New  Look  at  Mutual  Security 

The  present  administration  assumed  the  reins 
of  government  on  January  20,  1953.  On  that 
date,  it  assumed  also  a  solemn  obligation  to  the 
American  people  to  reexamine  most  carefully  the 

1  H.  doc.  226,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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entire  complex  of  existing  arrangements  for  their 
security.  The  Mutual  Security  Program  for 
building  the  defenses  and  resources  of  the  free 
world  stood  particularly  high  on  the  list  of  those 
arrangements.  For  this  reason,  a  fresh  and 
searching  look  was  focused  on  our  mutual  security 
operations  with  other  nations. 

The  new  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  Harold 
E.  Stassen,  promptly  initiated  an  intensive  re- 
view of  mutual  security  aims,  methods,  and  work- 
ing activities.  Concurrently,  the  basic  concepts 
and  undertakings  of  the  program  were  carefully 
analyzed  by  the  National  Security  Council  in  re- 
lation to  our  country's  whole  security  structure 
and  financial  capabilities. 

The  Director  also  enlisted  the  help  of  a  special 
group  of  55  outstanding  leaders  of  American 
industry  and  finance  in  surveying  all  phases  of 
the  program  in  14  countries  which  have  accounted 
for  the  largest  expenditures  in  recent  years.  These 
businessmen,  who  served  without  compensation, 
visited  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  Far  East  to 
make  an  on-the-spot  study  of  actual  operations 
at  the  local  levels. 

The  evaluation  survey  resulted  in  a  number  of 
valuable  recommendations  designed  to  streamline 
our  foreign  operational  procedures,  cut  down  du- 
plication and  overlapping,  and  eliminate  blurred 
delegations  of  authority. 

The  Secretaries  of  State,  Defense,  and  Treasury 
and  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  held  numer- 
ous personal  discussions,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  with  high  officials  of  our  partner  nations 
to  achieve  a  first-hand  exchange  of  views  on 
today's  vital  military  and  economic  issues.  These 
leaders  of  the  Administration  also  took  part  in 
the  Paris  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
which  laid  down  current  military  plans  for  west- 
ern defense. 

In  short,  the  whole  fabric  of  our  worldwide 
security  objectives  and  operations  was  closely 
examined. 


Where  We  Stand 

As  a  result  of  their  review  of  security  operations 
and  overall  foreign  policy  objectives,  top  admin- 
istration officials  reached  certain  fundamental  con- 
clusions. It  is  upon  these  conclusions  that  the 
present  Mutual  Security  Program  is  built. 
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HE  THREAT  OF  GROWING  SOVIET  POWER 

The  United  States  continues  to  be  seriously 
hreatened  by  Soviet  military  and  political  ex- 
•ansionism.  There  is  no  real  evidence  that  this 
hreat  has  diminished  or  will  diminish  within  the 
oreseeable  future.  The  Soviet  Union  retains  the 
apacity  for  aggression,  and  it  has  demonstrated 
,ggressive  intentions  on  numerous  occasions  in 
he  recent  past.  Its  future  intentions  remain  an 
tncertain  quantity. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites,  including 
he  mainland  of  China,  occupy  about  13  million 
quare  miles — almost  one-fourth  of  the  earth's 
iurface.  This  vast  spread  of  Soviet-dominated 
erritory  has  enough  manpower  and  natural  re- 
lources  to  enable  the  Soviet  bloc  to  develop  an 
jconomic  base  matching  our  own. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  the  industrial  out- 
put of  the  Soviet  bloc  is  growing  rapidly.  Results 
>f  a  recent  study  by  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  show  that,  at  the  present 
oace  of  expansion,  the  Soviet  Union  by  1960  will 
ae  producing  at  least  as  much  of  the  major  raw 
materials  as  the  seven  most  industrialized  coun- 
ties of  Western  Europe.  By  1955,  Soviet  plans 
:all  for  the  production  of  more  oil  than  Western 
Europe  is  currently  consuming.  Even  today,  the 
U  S.  S.  E.  is  estimated  to  be  turning  out  annually 
more  than  twice  the  steel  it  produced  per  year 
to  fight  the  last  war. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  maintain  the 
largest  armed  force  in  peacetime  history.  General 
Ridgway  has  recently  publicly  reported  that  the 
Soviet  Army  has  approximately  175  active  divi- 
sions. The  Soviet  Air  Force  has  some  20,000 
front-line  aircraft,  with  a  large  aircraft  reserve. 
The  Navy  includes  more  than  350  submarines, 
many  of  the  latest  type.  Army  strength  of  the 
European  satellites  has  grown,  in  the  postwar 
years,  from  45  to  over  75  divisions.  Advanced 
types  of  jet  fighters,  long-range  bombers,  and 
heavy  tanks  continue  to  roll  off  Soviet  production 
lines  in  large  numbers.  Meanwhile,  the  possibil- 
ities of  Russia's  ever-growing  capabilities  for 
atomic  attack  should  be  kept  in  the  forefront  of 
bur  defense  planning. 

Since  the  death  of  Stalin,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
made  certain  gestures  which  have  aroused  the 
hopes  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  for  a  reduction  of 
tension  and  a  restoration  of  general  peace.  But 
these  gestures  have  been  accompanied  by  insig- 
nificant concrete  actions.  However  fervently  the 
free  peoples  may  hope  for  peace,  it  would  be  sui- 
cidal to  base  our  policies  and  programs  on  these 
hopes,  without  solid  evidence  of  Soviet  good  faith. 
Until  conditions  for  genuine  peace  have  been 
firmly  established,  the  security  of  the  free  world 
must  depend  upon  its  strength. 

The  Soviet  threat  is  not  military  alone,  but  po- 
litical and  economic  as  well.  The  Communist 
imperialists  seek  constantly  to  capitalize  on  the 
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internal  weaknesses  of  free  nations  and  have  dem- 
onstrated their  ability,  through  political  and 
economic  subversion,  to  seize  new  territories  with- 


out engaging  the  Soviet  armies 


ADDED  THREATS  TO  WORLD  PEACE 


Coalitions  for  resistance  to  aggression  and  the 
strengthening  of  defenses  constitute  the  first 
requirements  for  survival  and  progress.  But  such 
measures  are  inescapably  tied  in  with  the  eco- 
nomic advancement  and  development  of  free 
nations.  Enduring  military  strength  cannot  be 
built  on  a  shaky  economic  foundation.  Nor  can 
freedom  itself  live  for  long  in  an  atmosphere  of 
social  stagnation  and  marginal  living  standards. 

Poor  productivity,  narrow  markets,  underde- 
veloped resources,  lack  of  technical  abilities,  in- 
adequate diet,  insufficient  output,  high  incidence 
of  disease,  low  literacy  rates,  weak  public  ad- 
ministration, instable  government— wherever 
these  exist,  they  offer  attractive  opportunities  to 
Communist  expansion  and  put  a  powerful  check 
on  the  forward  movement  of  free  people  every- 
where. 

A  program  for  the  security  of  the  free  world 
must  embrace  measures  to  help  remove  these 
stumbling  blocks  and  clear  the  path  to  a  better 
future  for  all. 

Healthy,  strong  and  progressive,  our  partner 
nations  can  constitute  a  tremendous  asset  to  the 
spiritual  and  material  strength  of  the  free  world. 
Neglected,  weakened  and  subverted,  they  can  be 
the  means  of  tearing  the  free  world  asunder. 

OUR  SECURITY  DEPENDS  ON  MUTUAL  SECURITY 

American  security  is  inseparable  from  the  secu- 
rity of  other  free  nations.  We  are  linked  with 
other  free  peoples  not  only  by  common  ideals, 
but  also  by  mutual  needs.  Our  nation  cannot 
stand  alone.  It  is  strong  and  powerful,  but  it  is 
not  omnipotent. 

The  cold  fact  is  that  our  rapidly  expanding 
economy  has  outgrown  our  resource  base.  Our 
industrial  output  is  almost  altogether  dependent 
on  outside  sources  for  tin,  mica,  asbestos,  natural 
rubber,  chrome,  nickel,  manganese,  cobalt,  and 
other  vital  materials.  Without  these  imports,  our 
economy  would  rapidly  shrivel  up.  In  addition, 
we  are  the  world's  largest  importer  of  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc.  Even  crude  petroleum  and  iron 
ore_once  traditional  symbols  of  American  self- 
sufficiency — are  now  on  our  list  of  net  imports. 

Further  Communist  expansion  into  new  areas 
of  the  free  world  would  not  only  strike  at  Ameri- 
can economic  health  but  would  also  add  enor- 
mously to  the  military  and  economic  potential  of 
the  aggressor.  Whenever  any  country  falls  victim 
to  Russian  domination,  its  farms,  factories,  and 
raw  materials  are  automatically  subtracted  from 
the  side  of  the  free  world  and  are  harnessed  to  the 
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Soviet  war  machine.  Thus,  the  aggressor  becomes 
stronger  and  the  United  States  becomes  weaker. 
If  such  a  process  were  permitted  to  continue,  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  eventually 
become  more  powerful  than  the  United  States. 
We  would  then  face  an  uphill  fight  for  survival. 

OUR  ALLIES  PROVIDE  NEEDED  STRENGTH 

Aside  from  America's  interest  in  preventing  the 
population  and  resources  of  other  nations  from 
being  added  to  the  Soviet  war  potential,  we  also 
recognize  that  many  of  these  nations  can  make 
a  substantial  positive  contribution  to  our  own 
defense.  They  have  the  manpower,  industrial 
production,  technical  skills,  and  natural  resources 
which  might  prove  to  be  the  decisive  factor  in 
deterring  or  resisting  aggression. 

It  is  no  longer  realistic  to  consider  America's 
security  position  solely  in  terms  of  our  national 
defense  facilities.  Any  determination  of  the  size 
of  the  military  forces  required  to  protect  this 
country  in  event  of  war  must  depend  in  great 
part  upon  the  size  and  quality  of  the  military 
forces  under  the  control  of  allied  nations.  The 
amount  of  money  which  America  must  spend  each 
year  for  defense  purposes  is  directly  related  to  the 
extent  of  the  defense  efforts  made  by  our  partners 
abroad.  The  adequacy  of  our  protection  can  only 
be  measured  by  assessing  the  total  strength  of  the 
free  world.  Therefore,  where  America  can  con- 
tribute to  building  the  strength  of  other  free 
nations  without  serious  sacrifice  of  its  own 
strength,  the  net  result  is  to  enhance  the  overall 
security  of  the  American  people. 

United  States  military  and  economic  assistance 
can  maximize  the  contribution  of  other  nations 
to  the  overall  defense  of  the  free  world.  Many 
free  nations  possess  some  of  the  things  needed  to 
develop  and  maintain  effective  defense  forces,  but 
lack  other  things.  For  example,  a  nation  may 
have  brave  soldiers  but  lack  equipment.  It  may 
be  able  to  produce  small  arms  and  ammunition 
but  unable  to  produce  tanks,  planes  or  electronic 
equipment.  Or  again,  a  nation  may  possess 
factories  capable  of  producing  certain  modern 
weapons  but  be  unable  to  activate  these  factories 
because  of  economic  difficulties. 

A  program  of  American  assistance,  carefully 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  country, 
can  often  supply  the  "missing  link"  in  the  defense 
structure  and  permit  that  country  to  achieve  mod- 
ern, balanced  forces.  Thus,  because  the  United 
States  pays  only  a  part  of  the  cost,  the  total  de- 
fense power  made  possible  by  American  assistance 
is  far  greater  than  could  be  produced  by  the  same 
expenditure  of  money  and  resources  for  other 
purposes. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is  evident  that 
what  we  make  available  to  other  nations  in  mili- 
tary equipment,  economic  resources  and  technical 
help  is  not  a  "give-away  program,"  but  is  a  sound 
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and  high-yielding  investment  in  national  safety. 
International  security  expenditures  represent  less 
than  10  percent  of  our  national  budgetary  ex- 
penditures. In  terms  of  the  total  effort  of  the 
free  world  the  cost  is  small,  but  in  terms  of  in- 
creased strength  the  dividends  are  enormous. 

Where  We  Are  Heading 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  AIMS  REDEFINED 

The  direction  of  our  leadership  is  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  problem  before  us.  The  prob- 
lem of  achieving  mutual  security  is  many-sided. 
The  Mutual  Security  Program  must,  accordingly, 
press  forward  on  all  fronts  with  these  key 
objectives: 

First. — To  attain  and  maintain  within  the 
framework  of  democratic  institutions  the  defen- 
sive strength,  political  stability,  and  economic 
growth  which  is  necessary  for  the  free  world. 

Second. — To  build  for  the  United  States  and 
our  partner  nations  an  effective  counterforce 
against  totalitarian  aggression,  pacing  the  neces- 
sary military  buildup  so  that  it  does  not  outstrip 
our  collective  economic  capabilities.  For  us,  as 
well  as  our  allies,  a  judicious  balance  must  be 
maintained  between  the  military  effort  and  eco- 
nomic stability. 

Third. — To  strengthen  the  efforts  of  the  peoples 
of  the  free  world  in  realizing  their  full  capabili- 
ties for  developing  their  resources  within  expand- 
ing economies  and  stable  political  situations.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  economically  under- 
developed areas  where  a  sound  economic  founda- 
tion is  essential  for  the  growth  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions. Only  in  this  way  can  we  jointly  root 
out  those  conditions  which  invite  subversion, 
weaken  the  will  for  freedom,  and  imperil  the  sur- 
vival of  democracy. 

Fourth. — To  strengthen  the  efforts  towards  re- 
gional political,  military,  and  economic  integra- 
tion, thereby  broadening  the  base  of  our  collective 
strength. 

Finally. — To  retain  at  all  times  the  initiative 
for  peace.  The  Mutual  Security  Program  is  proof 
in  being  that  the  United  States  leads  with  genu- 
ine deeds — not  merely  words — in  the  determined 
quest  for  world  peace. 

In  moving  toward  these  objectives,  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  must  always  be  considered 
from  a  global  standpoint.  Action  in  one  area  of 
the  world  must  be  weighed  in  relation  to  reactions 
in  other  areas.  It  is  equally  essential  that  the 
United  States  operations  to  carry  out  these  pro- 
grams be  administered  in  such  a  manner  that  max- 
imum value  is  attained  for  the  funds  and  effort 
expended. 

PLANNING  FOR  THE  LONG  PULL 

Mutual  security  planning  must  be  of  a  long- 
range  nature.    Just  as  we  have  no  evidence  that 
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he  threat  to  our  security  has  diminished,  neither 
an  we  predict  a  date  on  which  this  threat  may 
each  maximum  proportions. 

Any  program  so  far-reaching  in  purpose  and 
o  vital  to  national  safety  and  well-being  calls 
or  integrated  and  carefully  thought  out  planning. 
)bviously,  we  cannot  proceed  efficiently  with  a 
>atchwork  of  disjointed  ideas  or  a  series  of  emer- 
gency improvisations.  Nor  is  it  good  policy  to 
Operate  with  day-to-day,  blow-hot-blow-cold 
aethods  in  meeting  conditions  that  promise  to  be 
rith  us  for  a  number  of  years. 

What  plans  we  make  should  be  designed  so  that 
he  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  our  allies  can 
>e  carried  forward  with  maximum  efficiency  and 
ninimum  strain  over  a  sustained  period.  This 
neans  building  steadily  at  a  pace  our  respective 
iconomies  can  bear  without  breaking. 

We  simply  cannot  aim  for  a  fixed  target  by  a 
ixed  date,  as  if  we  were  preparing  for  a  D-day 
>f  our  own  making.  We  have  no  aggressive  in- 
dent. The  potential  threat  to  our  security  is  both 
mmediate  and  long  term.  We  must  move  for- 
ward with  flexibility  of  action  and  continuity  ot 
ourpose.  Only  in  this  way  can  deep-rooted  and 
asting  results  be  achieved. 

V  Period  of  Achievement 

The  first  6  months  of  the  year  witnessed  a  num- 
ber of  noteworthy  accomplishments  in  our  Mutual 
Security  Program  which  measurably  advanced 
the  objectives  of  free  world  security. 

Tightening  the  Framework— -It  was  evident  to 
the  Administration  that  the  organizational  and  ad- 
ministrative structure  through  which  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  had  been  operated  needed  thor- 
ough revision.  Organizational  arrangements  for 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  had  been  built  upon 
numerous  separate  statutes.  This  resulted  in  a 
scattering  of  programs  within  the  Executive 
Branch.  The  new  Administration  found  consid- 
erable duplication  and  conflict  of  responsibilities 
and  powers  in  existing  activities  aimed  at  provid- 
ing military,  economic,  and  technical  assistance  to 
foreign  countries.  Therefore,  it  was  essential  to 
take  steps  to  tighten  lines  of  responsibility,  pre- 
vent duplication,  and  promote  operating  efficiency. 

On  June  1,  by  Executive  order,  the  President 
transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security  the  operating  responsibilities  for 
certain  United  States  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams, formerly  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State. 2 
The  Director  also  assumed  operating  functions 
with  respect  to  United  States  participation  in  in- 
ternational programs  of  techuical  assistance,  relief 
and  rehabilitation,  and  refugees. 

Simultaneously,  the  President  announced  a  plan 
for  reorganizing  the  departments  of  the  United 

2  Bulletin  of  June  15, 1953,  p.  854. 
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States  Government  concerned  with  the  conduct  of 
its  affairs  overseas.3  The  plan  reaffirmed  the  his- 
toric responsibility  of  the  Department  of  State  as 
the  agency  responsible  for  the  development  and 
control  of  foreign  policy  and  relations  with  foreign 
governments.  It  also  reasserted  the  responsibility 
of  the  Chief  of  Diplomatic  Mission  for  providing 
effective  coordination  of,  and  policy  direction  with 
respect  to.  all  United  States  Government  activities 
in  a  foreign  country.  This  reorganization  plan 
became  effective  on  August  1, 1953. 

The  new  organization  regroups  foreign  assist- 
ance and  related  economic  operations  within  _  a 
single  agency,  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis- 
tration. The  Office  of  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security  and  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  are 
abolished,  and  the  functions  transferred  to  the 
Foa.  The  Office  of  the  United  States  Represent- 
ative in  Europe  is  also  abolished.  A  new  United 
States  mission  (United  States  Mission  to  Nato 
and  European  Regional  Organizations)  is  estab- 
lished. The  chief  of  the  mission  reports  to  and 
receives  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the  Foa 
are  included  in  this  mission. 

This  reorganization  measure  has  been  designed 
to  achieve  more  unified  direction  and  integrated 
operation  of  foreign  assistance  programs,  as  well 
as  substantial  economies  and  greater  efficiency 
of  operation. 

Our  Global  Military  Shipments  Accelerated. — 
The  value  of  shipments  of  military  weapons  and 
equipment  to  our  allies  continued  to  rise  at  an 
accelerating  rate.  Shipments  in  the  first  half  of 
1953  were  almost  two-thirds  higher  than  during 
the  preceding  6  months.  Security  restrictions  do 
not  permit  publication  of  details  by  specific  area, 
but  on  a  global  basis  the  major  items  delivered 
since  the  beginning  of  the  program  through  May 
31,  1953,  included : 

81,328  electronics  and  signal  equipment  items. 

26,564  tanks  and  combat  vehicles. 

140,865  motor  transport  vehicles. 

25,234  artillery  pieces. 

19,855,000  rounds  of  artillery  ammunition. 

510  Navy  vessels. 

4,126  aircraft. 

Almost  1.5  million  small  arms  and  machine 
guns  were  shipped,  along  with  about  738  mil- 
lion rounds  of  small  arms  and  machine  gun 
ammunition. 

Military  shipments  to  Indochina  were  made  on 
a  high  priority  basis  and  included  vital  artillery 
pieces,  military  vehicles,  and  certain  types  of 
necessary  aircraft. 

In  Latin  America,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  ratified  the  necessary  agree- 


Ibid.,  p.  852. 
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ments  to  make  them  eligible  for  United  States 
military  assistance. 

Increased  Defense  Efforts  in  Europe. — Our 
European  allies  have  continued  to  increase  their 
defense  expenditures  for  troop  pay,  materiel, 
construction,  and  other  military  purposes.  Since 
the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  in  1949, 
our  allies  have  increased  the  level  of  their  annual 
expenditures  by  120  percent.  Estimated  Euro- 
pean Nato  defense  expenditures  for  the  1952-53 
fiscal  year,  according  to  the  Nato  Secretary- 
General  are  nearly  $12  billion,  as  against  a  little 
more  than  $5  billion  in  1949-50.  Moreover, 
Western  Europe's  production  of  major  military 
materiel  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1953,  totaled 
more  than  $3  billion,  a  fourfold  increase  over 
pre-Korean  levels. 

Offshore  Procurement. — The  end-items  pro- 
duced and  shipped  from  the  United  States  are 
being  augmented  by  the  offshore  procurement 
program.  During  the  first  half  of  1953,  this 
program  gained  momentum  in  Europe,  enabling 
the  European  nations  to  produce  an  increasing 
quantity  of  military  equipment  and  supplies  in 
their  own  factories.  Through  June  30, 1953,  about 
$2.2  billion  had  been  awarded  to  the  European 
countries  in  offshore  procurement  contracts  by  the 
United  States  military  services.  In  addition, 
nearly  $38  million  worth  of  offshore  procurement 
contracts  for  materiel  were  awarded  in  Japan  and 
Formosa. 

More  Strength  for  NA  TO. — Expanding  defense 
efforts  in  Europe,  while  adding  appreciably  to 
Nato's  defense  capacity,  have  placed  an  increas- 
ing strain  on  European  national  resources.  This 
was  one  of  the  major  problems  confronting  the 
Nato  cabinet  ministers  at  the  eleventh  ministerial 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  held  in 
Paris  in  April.  The  United  States  delegation  at 
this  meeting  was  led  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  included  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security. 

In  reaching  agreement  on  a  firm  military 
program  for  1953  and  a  provisional  program  for 
1954,  the  Nato  ministers  adopted  measures  to 
get  greater  strength  by  less  costly  and  more 
practicable  means.  It  was  agreed  that  military 
needs  must  be  kept  in  balance  with  economic 
realities,  thus  reducing  the  danger  of  excessive 
strain  on  the  budgets  of  the  Nato  countries, 
including  our  own. 

The  program  adopted  provides  for  a  continuing, 
gradual  buildup  in  the  number  of  Nato  forces, 
and  at  the  same  time  calls  for  greater  emphasis  on 
the  quality  of  existing  forces.  Appreciable  im- 
provements in  quality  will  be  attained  through  bet- 
ter organization  and  training,  and  better  equip- 
ment. Reserves  of  supplies  and  materials  will  be 
increased.  It  is  estimated  that  quantitative  in- 
creases plus  qualitative  improvements,  in  combi- 


nation, will  increase  the  overall  combat  effective- 
ness of  Nato  forces  by  as  much  as  30  percent  dur- 
ing the  current  year. 

At  the  April  meeting,  the  Nato  ministers  also 
reached  agreement  on  short-term  and  long-term 
plans  for  financing  Nato  airfields,  bases,  com- 
munications, and  other  facilities  used  in  common 
by  forces  of  different  Nato  countries,  and  re- 
affirmed the  Council's  support  of  the  Treaty  which 
will  establish  a  European  Defense  Community. 

Europe's  Dollar  Position  Improved. — Most 
Western  European  countries  have  recently  suc- 
ceeded in  improving  their  dollar  payments  posi- 
tions. This  favorable  development,  however,  was 
to  a  large  extent  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  reduction  in  the  dollar  gap  was  achieved 
primarily  through  enforced  restrictions  on  im- 
ports rather  than  through  an  expansion  of  exports. 

Action  by  the  Goal  and  Steel  Community. — The 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  moved  into 
gear.  On  February  10, 1953,  tariffs  and  quantita- 
tive restrictions  on  coal  movements  were  removed. 
On  May  1,  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  open  offi- 
cially the  common  market  for  steel. 

Suspension  of  Economic  Aid  to  the  Netherlands, 
Iceland,  and  Denmark. — In  January,  the  Nether- 
lands Government  announced  that,  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  economic  position  of  the  coun- 
try, it  had  decided  not  to  request  further  defense- 
support  aid.  This  accomplishment  is  especially 
noteworthy  in  view  of  the  increase  in  the  Dutch 
defense  effort  in  Nato  since  Korea.  The  United 
States  will  continue  its  program  of  direct  military 
aid  in  the  form  of  arms  and  equipment  for  Dutch 
military,  naval,  and  air  forces.  Technical  assist- 
ance programs  will  also  be  continued. 

In  May,  the  Icelandic  Government  also  sug- 
gested the  suspension  of  further  economic  aid. 
At  the  same  time,  it  expressed  its  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  effective  and  most  welcome  help  which 
was  given  to  Iceland  in  its  time  of  need.  The 
Minister  of  Commerce  described  in  great  detail, 
over  the  radio  and  in  the  press,  the  great  debt 
owed  the  United  States  by  Iceland  for  this  very 
material  economic  aid. 

In  June,  the  Danish  Government,  too,  proposed 
the  suspension  of  defense-support  aid  in  view  of 
its  improved  financial  position.  Denmark's 
achievement  in  rebuilding  its  economic  strength 
after  the  Nazi  occupation  of  World  War  II  is  con- 
crete evidence  of  both  the  Danish  people's  own 
great  efforts  and  the  effectiveness  of  our  assistance 
programs. 

Three  more  names  were  thus  added  to  the  list  of 
those  countries  *  which  have  been  enabled  to  re- 
gain their  strength  to  the  point  where  United 
States  economic  aid  could  be  suspended. 

Wheat  to  Pakistan. — Famine  faced  Pakistan  as 
a  result  of  two  successive  years  of  heavy  drought. 

4  Belgium-Luxembourg,  Ireland,  Portugal,  and  Sweden. 
[Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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jrrave  economic  difficulties  prevented  the  country 
Prom  financing  the  necessary  wheat  imports  by 
loan  as  it  did  in  1952. 

To  aid  the  Pakistani  people  in  their  time  of 
aeed,  the  United  States  made  available  up  to  1  mil- 
lion tons  of  wheat  from  surplus  stocks.  About 
r00,000  tons  are  being  provided  immediately  on  a 
^rant  basis.  The  necessary  legislation  was  enacted 
on  June  25,  exactly  15  days  after  the  President's 
emergency  request.  The  first  shipload  of  wheat 
left  on  June  26,  and  additional  shipments  are  being 
made  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mutual  Development  and  Technical  Assist- 
ance.—United  States  leadership  in  seeking  world 
peace  and  progress  goes  beyond  the  pressing  ne- 
cessity to  manufacture  weapons,  expand  armies, 
and  construct  military  barriers  to  aggression. 
Under  the  program  for  mutual  development  and 
technical  assistance,  we  are  helping  other  free 
nations  to  increase  the  output  of  food,  raw  ma- 
terials and  finished  goods,  to  gain  better  health  and 
education,  to  improve  methods  of  transportation 
and  public  administration,  and  generally  to  raise 
their  living  standards. 

There  are  at  present  over  2,000  American  tech- 
nicians in  various  parts  of  the  world.  These  ex- 
perts are  working  side  by  side  with  the  people  of 
our  partner  countries  in  all  vital  fields  of  develop- 
ment and  training  from  labor  productivity  in 
Iran  or  livestock  production  in  Honduras  to  dis- 
ease control  in  India  and  thermal  power  genera- 
tion in  Formosa.  Closely  connected  with  these 
technical  assistance  measures  are  the  essential  com- 
modities and  machinery  we  are  providing  to  help 
the  participating  countries  achieve  stronger  econ- 
omies which  ultimately  can  be  put  on  a  self-sup- 
porting basis. 

Emphasis  for  the  Next  Year. — For  the  fiscal 
year  1954,  new  funds  totaling  $4.5  billion  were 
appropriated  for  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 
In  addition  to  this  amount,  the  Administration 
was  authorized  to  carry  over  $2.1  billion  which 
was  unobligated  from  appropriations  of  previous 
fiscal  years. 

The  bulk  of  the  new  funds — $3.2  billion — was 
earmarked  for  military  assistance.  A  little  under 
$900  million  was  appropriated  for  defense-financ- 
ing purposes,  such  as  $85  million  each  to  Britain 
and  France  to  back  up  their  Nato  military  pro- 
duction, and  a  special  fund  of  $400  million  for 
the  Indochina  campaign.  A  special-weapons 
item  of  $50  million  was  made  available  to  en- 
courage the  designing  and  initial  production  of 
new  special  weapons  to  be  used  in  the  mutual  de- 
fense program.  About  $350  million  was  appro- 
priated for  development  and  technical  assistance 
programs,  primarily  for  free  Asia  and  the  Near 
East. 

Appropriations  for  multilateral  organizations 
totaled  almost  $80  million.  The  largest  share  of 
this  amount,  $51  million,  will  be  contributed  to 
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the  United  Nations  Korean  Keconstruction 
Agency.  The  remainder  will  be  used  for  such 
purposes  as  children's  welfare,  movement  of  mi- 
grants, and  international  technical  assistance 
programs. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  takes  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  the  scope  of  the  present  threat 
is  world-wide,  although  the  emphasis  of  the  threat 
may  shift  from  one  region  to  another  as  free  world 
defenses  are  probed  for  weak  spots.  Mutual  se- 
curity operations  therefore,  are  geared  to  build  a 
security  structure  which  will  guarantee  the  great- 
est possible  strength  for  the  free  world  as  a  whole. 

In  drawing  up  the  new  fiscal  year's  program, 
emphasis  was  shifted  more  toward  Asia  and  the 
Pacific.  Including  the  special  assistance  for 
Indochina,  about  37  percent  of  the  new  funds  for 
the  1954  program  will  be  for  Asia,  compared  with 
14  percent  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The 
European  program  will  drop  from  73  percent  of 
the  total  funds  in  1953  to  50  percent  in  1954. 

Aid  Cannot  Do  It  Alone 

While  it  is  clear  that  the  strength  needed  by 
other  free  nations  cannot  be  developed  and  main- 
tained without  substantial  American  assistance,  it 
is  equally  clear  that  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
alone  cannot  do  the  whole  job.  Other  measures 
are  necessary,  and  it  is  important  that  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  and  our  foreign  relations  as  a 
whole  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate 
the  taking  of  these  measures. 

First,  the  countries  of  the  free  world  need  to 
attain  a  greater  degree  of  cooperation  among 
themselves.  In  particular,  it  is  evident  that 
economic  stability  and  the  effective  use  of  defense 
resources  in  Western  Europe  depend  to  a  consider- 
able extent  upon  European  unification.  The 
United  States  has  consistently  supported  meas- 
ures aimed  at  the  integration  of  Western  Europe 
and  has  been  encouraged  by  the  progress  demon- 
strated by  such  bodies  as  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  the  European 
Payments  Union,  and  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community.  At  present,  the  United  States 
Government  is  giving  strong  support  to  the  treaty 
creating  a  European  Defense  Community,  now 
before  the  European  parliaments  for  ratification. 

Second,  it  is  clear  that  the  economic  health 
required  for  political  and  social  stability  and  for 
a  sustained  defense  effort  depends  largely  upon 
expanding  trade  among  the  free  nations.  Just 
as  a  human  being  must  exhale  as  well  as  inhale 
in  order  to  live,  so  must  a  nation  export  as  well 
as  import  to  survive.  To  keep  their  economies 
functioning  properly,  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  must  turn  to  outside  sources  for  needed 
machinery,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  timber,  chemi- 
cals, and  consumer  durables.  Money  for  such  im- 
ports can  be  earned  only  by  selling  to  overseas 
buyers. 
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In  1938  Western  Europe  carried  on  two-way 
trade  with  Soviet  Russia  and  what  are  now  the 
European  satellites  in  the  amount  of  roughly  $1.8 
billion.  In  1952,  they  had  reduced  that  trade, 
in  comparable  prices,  to  $700  million — a  drop  of 
more  than  60  percent.  Japan's  trade  with  the 
China  mainland  in  1938  was  20  percent  of  its 
total  trade ;  today,  it  is  merely  a  trickle — less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent. 

Since  we  expect  the  European  countries  and 
Japan  to  continue  to  curtail  their  exports  to 
Iron  Curtain  countries,  we  must  help  them  find 
other  markets  and  sources  of  supply.  We  must 
reexamine  also  the  numerous  restrictions  which 
deny  many  European  and  Japanese  manufacturers 
the  opportunity  to  enter  our  markets. 

Moreover,  unreasonable  administrative  barriers 
against  goods  of  other  nations  work  against  the 
overall  economic  interests  of  the  United  States. 
American  farmers  and  businessmen  currently  sell 
abroad  about  $15  billion  annually  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  products.  Unless  other  nations 
can  earn  their  way  by  selling  us  their  cheeses, 
woodpulp,  nonferrous  metals,  silks,  linens,  china- 
ware,  and  perfumes,  these  same  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen must  be  prepared  to  see  their  world 
markets  shrink  up  accordingly.  The  curtailment 
of  foreign  markets  in  many  cases  would  mean  not 
only  lower  sales  but  very  likely  a  reduction  of 
receipts  below  the  break-even  point. 

Third,  there  is  general  agreement  that  private 
investment  capital  is  a  vital  ingredient  in  any  plan 
for  building  the  economies  of  other  free  nations, 
especially  in  the  underdeveloped  countries.  With 
private  capital,  these  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
our  own  hemisphere  can  turn  their  own  resources 
to  better  advantage  in  advancing  their  economic 
development. 

The  countries  themselves  can  take  steps  to 
supplement  indigenous  private  venture  capital. 
They  can  seek  private  capital  from  the  more 
industrialized  countries  of  Europe,  from  Japan, 
and  from  the  United  States  by  reducing  the  haz- 
ards to  investment  from  abroad.  Inequitable  tax 
statutes,  expropriation  risks,  unreasonable  em- 
ployment controls  and  exchange  restrictions  are 
factors  which  drive  away  the  prospective  investor. 

The  efforts  of  the  countries  to  promote  a  more 
favorable  investment  climate  are  being  assisted 
by  the  Mutual  Security  Program  in  several  ways. 
Advice  is  given  in  the  preparation  of  investment 
laws  and  codes.  Investment  opportunities  are 
disseminated  to  the  United  States  business  com- 
munity. The  guaranty  program  offers  investors 
protection  against  loss  from  expropriation  and 
inconvertibility.  Contracts  with  private  firms 
demonstrate  to  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  that  proper  utilization  of  their  resources  by 
responsible  companies  that  have  the  necessary 
technical  knowledge  and  financial  means  will 
bring  lasting  benefit  in  terms  of  higher  living 


standards  and  greater  national  strength.  Extend- 
ing technical  assistance,  improving  health  condi- 
tions, and  modernizing  government  fiscal  pro- 
cedures— all  these  activities  being  carried  forward 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Program  are  helping  to 
bring  about  a  better  climate  for  foreign  invest- 
ment. 

Freedom,  Peace,  and  World  Prosperity 

Mankind  would  be  blessed  indeed  if  all  the 
purpose  and  planning,  the  effort  and  resources 
that  now  go  to  hammer  out  the  weapons  of  war 
could  be  put  into  a  great  common  effort  to  improve 
the  hard  lot  of  the  less  privileged.  Unhappily, 
there  is  no  magic  formula  to  brew  instant  peace. 

As  long  as  the  forces  of  aggression  threaten  to 
chain  free  men  to  the  sordid  ambitions  of  world 
domination,  so  long  must  the  free  nations  persist 
in  their  collective  efforts  to  build  defensive 
strength. 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  seek  a  way  of 
security,  security  with  strength  that  will  even- 
tually force  an  end  to  the  cold  war  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  us  prepared  for  any  turn  of  circum- 
stances, security  that  will  bring  greater  progress 
and  prosperity  to  the  whole  world.  With  the 
Mutual  Security  Program,  we  are  pursuing  the 
best  means  to  achieve  our  objective. 


Establishment  of  USIA 
Area  Offices 

Theodore  C.  Streibert,  Director  of  the  new  U.S. 
Information  Agency  (Usia),  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 2  that  in  a  reorganization  move  to  provide 
supervision  of  overseas  information  operations  in 
the  field,  four  assistant-director  positions  had  been 
established  for  the  four  geographic  areas  of  the 
world. 

The  appointments  to  these  positions  are  promo- 
tions from  within  the  organization — Nedville  E. 
Nordness  for  Europe,  William  L.  Clark  for  the 
American  Republics,  Saxton  Bradford  for  the 
Far  East,  and  G.  Huntington  Damon  for  the  Near 
East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  establishment  of  the  four  area  offices  by 
Mr.  Streibert  follows  the  instructions  of  the  Pres- 
ident's memorandum  accompanying  the  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  8,1  which  states  that  the  new 
Agency  should  have  parallel  areas  of  responsibil- 
ity to  correspond  to  the  regional  bureaus  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

These  area  offices  will  also  provide  the  regional 
coordination  of  the  program  recommended  by  the 
Hickenlooper  Committee.2 


1  Bulletin  of  June  15, 1953,  p.  855. 

2  The  Senate  Subcommittee  for  Overseas  Information 
Programs  of  the  United  States. 
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J.S.-Soviet  Lend-Lease 
Negotiations 

Press  release  494  dated  September  11 

Under  Secretary  Smith  on  September  11  called 
n  Soviet  Ambassador  Georgi  N.  Zaroubin  on  the 
mestion  of  the  lend-lease  settlement  negotiations 
md  more  particularly  on  the  failure  of  the  Soviet 
jovernment  to  honor  its  obligations  to  return 
end-lease  vessels  to  the  United  States.  The 
Under  Secretary  reminded  the  Ambassador  that 
:he  Soviet  Government  had  not  yet  replied  to  this 
government's  notes  of  November  5,  1952,1  and 
March  20,  1953,  on  this  subject.  He  pointed  out 
further  that  more  than  6  years  have  elapsed  since 
lend-lease  negotiations  were  begun  on  April  30, 
L947.2  Accordingly  the  Under  Secretary  re- 
quested that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
be  informed  at  an  early  date  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Soviet  Government  with  respect  to  the  return 
3f  U.S.-owned  lend-lease  vessels  as  required  under 
article  V  of  the  Lend-Lease  Agreement  of 
June  11,  1942. 


Procedures  for  Clemency  and 
Parole  for  War  Criminals 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  issued  at 
Bonn  on  September  1  by  the  Allied  High  Com- 
mission for  Germany: 

Orders  providing  for  the  establishment  in  each 
of  the  three  zones  of  mixed  consultative  boards  to 
make  recommendations  for  clemency  or  parole 
with  respect  to  war  criminals  have  been  signed  by 
the  High  Commissioner  of  the  French  Republic 
in  Germany,  by  the  Acting  British  High  Commis- 
sioner on  behalf  of  the  United  Kingdom  Com- 
missioner, and,  in  the  case  of  United  States,  jointly 
by  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Army,  Europe.  The 
orders  are  being  published  in  the  Official  Gazette 
of  the  Allied  High  Commission  for  Germany. 

These  orders  give  effect  to  the  new  procedures 
for  clemency  or  parole  with  respect  to  war  crim- 
inals as  contemplated  in  the  announcement  of  the 
Allied  High  Commissioners  of  July  20,   1953.* 

1  Buixetin  of  Nov.  24, 1952,  p.  819. 

*  For  a  summary  of  these  negotiations,  see  ibid.,  June  2, 
1952,  p.  879. 

*  On  July  20,  the  High  Commission  made  the  following 
announcement :  "At  the  request  of  the  Federal  Chancellor, 
the  Government  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  have  considered  proposals  relating  to  future 
procedures  for  clemency  with  respect  to,  or  parole  of,  war 
criminals.  As  a  result,  it  has  been  decided  to  provide  for 
the  participation  of  persons  nominated  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  Consultative  Boards  in  each  of  the  three 
Zones  to  make  recommendations  for  clemency  or  parole 
to  the  appropriate  authorities  in  that  Zone.  Further  de- 
tails will  be  announced  shortly." 

September  21,   1953 


They  provide  for  the  participation  on  the  mixed 
consultative  boards  of  persons  nominated  by  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  The  boards  in  the 
British  and  U.S.  zones  will  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers, of  whom  two  will  be  nominated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Republic,  and  the  board  in  the  French  zone 
will  consist  of  seven  members,  of  whom  three  will 
be  nominated  by  the  Federal  Republic. 

The  tasks  of  the  boards  in  each  zone  will  be, 
without  calling  in  question  the  validity  of  con- 
victions and  sentences,  to  make  recommendations 
for  clemency  or  parole  to  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties in  that  zone. 

As  it  was  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Federal  Chan- 
cellor on  July  20,4  arrangements  for  these  con- 
sultative boards  are  interim  measures  adopted  at 
the  request  of  Dr.  Adenauer  pending  entry  into 
force  of  the  Bonn  conventions. 


Freedom  of  Movement 
for  German  Nationals 

Text  of  U.  S.  Note 

Press  release  461  dated  August  27 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  sent  by  U.S. 
High  Commissioner  James  B.  Conant  to  Soviet 
High  Commissioner  Vladimir  Semenovich  Seme- 
nov  on  August  £7  concerning  removal  of  zonal 
barriers  and  freedom  of  movement  between  the 
Soviet  and  the  Western  Zones  of  Germany: 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  my  government 
to  remove  the  barriers  which  still  exist  in  Germany 
between  our  two  zones  and  to  endeavor  to  secure 
freedom  of  movement  for  German  Nationals  be- 
tween them.  You  will  recall  that  for  several 
years  German  Nationals  living  in  the  French, 
United  Kingdom  and  United  States  zones  have 
been  able  to  move  freely  between  these  zones  with- 
out interzonal  passes  while  it  is  still  necessary  for 
Germans  to  possess  them  before  they  can  travel 
between  the  United  States  and  Soviet  zones.  The 
continuation  of  the  system  of  interzonal  passes  be- 
tween our  respective  zones  has  in  my  view  no 
justification  and  I  consequently  hope  that  you  will 
agree  that  we  should  jointly  waive  this  require- 
ment for  German  Nationals. 

I  therefore  propose  to  you  that  we  now  jointly 
waive  the  allied  interzonal  pass  requirement  for 
the  travel  of  German  Nationals  between  and 
through  the  United  States  and  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  zones.  Simultaneously,  the 
present  German  Aufenthaltserlaubnis  [residence 
permit]  requirement  should  be  abolished  by  the 
German  authorities.  The  responsible  German 
authorities  in  the  United  States  zone  will  suspend 


*Not  printed. 
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the  requirement  of  the  Aufenthaltserlaubnis 
simultaneously  with  the  waiver  by  us  of  the  inter- 
zonal pass  requirement.  I  hope  that  you  will  ac- 
cept this  proposal  and  that  you  will  agree  to  make 
the  necessary  administrative  arrangements  in  the 
Soviet  zone  so  that  German  Nationals  residing  in 
Berlin,  the  Soviet  zone  and  the  United  States  zone 
of  occupation  will  be  able  to  travel  freely  between 
and  through  these  zones  of  Germany  and  Berlin 


on  the  simple  presentation  of  their  identity  card. 
As  soon  as  you  have  informed  me  that  these  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  are  to  be  made  in  the 
Soviet  zone,  I  shall  order  the  waiver  of  the  inter- 
zonal pass  requirement  for  German  Nationals 
traveling  between  or  through  our  zones. 

I  am  informed  that  my  British  and  French  col- 
leagues are  approaching  you  with  similar  pro- 
posals. 


Puerto  Rico's  New  Political  Status 


U.S. /U.N.  press  releases  dated  August  28 

Following  are  the  texts  of  statements  by  Mason 
Sears,  U.S.  Representative  in  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly's  Committee  on  Information  from  Non- 
Self-Governing  Territories,  and  Antonio  Fernos- 
Isern,  Resident  C ommissioner  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  U.S.  alternate  repre- 
sentative in  that  Committee,  made  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  August  28: 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  SEARS 


I  wish  to  thank  this  Committee  for  permitting 
our  delegation  to  take  up  the  item  on  Puerto  Rico 
at  this  time. 

I  think  the  members  will  find  the  discussion 
interesting  and  will  understand  in  their  hearts 
how  happy  the  Governments  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  United  States  are  over  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

I  am  not  going  to  present  the  main  case,  as  that 
will  be  done  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Fernos.  But  I 
would  like  to  state  briefly  the  four  main  events 
which  have  led  up  to  the  present  situation. 

The  first  was  in  1948  when  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  held  a  national  referendum  to  determine 
what  kind  of  self-government  they  wanted.  The 
question  was  whether  they  wanted  to  become  (1) 
a  state  in  our  Federal  Union,  (2)  completely  in- 
dependent, or  (3)  a  commonwealth  associated  with 

Editor's  Note.  On  Sept.  1  the  Committee  passed  a 
resolution  (A/AC.35/L.148)  noting  that  the  information 
before  it  indicates  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  may  be  considered  as  falling  outside  the  scope  of 
article  73  (e)  of  the  charter.  The  resolution  will  be 
included  in  the  Committee's  report  which  the  General  As- 
sembly will  consider  at  its  eighth  session. 
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the  United  States.  They  chose  the  latter  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

The  second  event  was  when  Dr.  Fernos  here 
presented  legislation  in  Congress  to  give  effect  to 
the  vote  of  the  national  referendum.  This  legis- 
lation became  Public  Law  600  in  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  and  authorized  the  Puerto  Rican  people 
to  draft  their  own  constitution. 

The  third  event  was  the  holding  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention  which  was  presided  over  by  our 
friend,  Dr.  Fernos. 

The  fourth  event  was  the  ratification  of  the 
new  constitution  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  by  the  Puerto  Rican  people.  Again 
the  vote  for  ratification  received  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion is  that  it  was  entered  into  in  the  nature  of  a 
compact  between  the  American  and  the  Puerto 
Rican  people.  A  compact,  as  you  know,  is  far 
stronger  than  a  treaty.  A  treaty  usually  can  be 
denounced  by  either  side,  whereas  a  compact  can- 
not be  denounced  by  either  party  unless  it  has  the 
permission  of  the  other. 

This  point  has  been  particularly  emphasized  by 
Senator  Butler  of  Nebraska,  who  was  a  principal 
cosponsor  of  Public  Law  600.  Senator  Butler  has 
gone  on  record  to  the  effect  that  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  has  been  created  by  a  com- 
pact which  may  not  be  amended  or  abrogated  by 
either  side  alone. 

In  addition  to  Senator  Butler's  statement,  we 
have  a  ruling  from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
Puerto  Rico,  which  is  a  U.S.  court  and  not  a 
Puerto  Rican  court.  This  court  stated,  and  this  is 
a  direct  quotation : 

As  a  necessary  legal  consequence  of  said  compact, 
neither  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  nor  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  can  unilaterally  amend  Public  Law  600 
nor  the  Puerto  Rican  Federal  Relations  Act  without  the 
consent  and  approval  of  the  other  party  to  the  compact. 
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With  that  short  background  statement  I  would 
like  to  turn  to  my  distinguished  friend,  Dr. 
Fernos.  . 

Dr.  Fernos,  although  still  in  the  prime  of  his 
life,  is  one  of  the  grand  old  men  of  Puerto  Rico. 
For  many  years  he  has  represented  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  in  Congress.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  architects  of  the  new  constitution  and, 
as  you  have  already  heard,  he  served  as  President 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  When  the  his- 
tory is  written  about  this  period  in  the  life  of 
Puerto  Rico,  his  name  will  bulk  very  large. 

It  therefore  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce to  you  Dr.  Fernos,  resident  commissioner  for 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Alternate  United  States  Represent- 
ative in  this  Committee. 


STATEMENT  BY  DR.  FERNOS-ISERN 

The  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  terms  of  the  compact  gov- 
erning its  political  and  economic  relations, 
solemnly  entered  into  by  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States  of  America,  are  the 
product  of  the  free  determination  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  people. 

Before  proceeding  may  I  state  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  I  hold  the  office 
of  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico  and  as 
such  am  recognized  by  the  several  departments, 
including  the  legislative  department,  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  This  is  an  elective 
office.  Elections  in  Puerto  Rico  are  based  on  uni- 
versal suffrage,  any  male  or  female  over  21  being 
able  to  vote  without  any  property  or  literacy  re- 
quirements. I  have  held  the  office  of  Resident 
Commissioner  since  1946 — at  first  by  appoint- 
ment; by  election  since  1948.  In  1952  I  was  re- 
elected by  approximately  65  percent  of  the  total 
vote  cast  and  by  a  margin  of  about  305,000  votes 
over  the  number  received  by  my  nearest  opponent, 
who  obtained  19  percent  of  the  votes  cast  for  Resi- 
dent Commissioner.  During  the  whole  process  of 
establishing  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  I 
have  had  the  solemn  obligation  to  represent  the 
will  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people,  both  as  regards 
the  political  status  which  they  have  chosen  for 
themselves  and  as  regards  the  other  aspects  of 
their  democratic  will. 

Before  this  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  obvious  that  I  could  not  have 
accepted  this  honor  if  the  position  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  political  status  which 
Puerto  Rico  has  attained  were  not  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Puerto  Rican  people  have  enjoined  me 
to  uphold.  Possibly  this  is  the  symbol  which, 
humble  though  I  be,  indicates  most  clearly  the 
profoundly  democratic  reality  of  the  relation  be- 
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tween  the  United  States  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

An  island  of  3,500  square  miles  and  2,200,000 
inhabitants,  Puerto  Rico  became  a  part  of  West- 
ern civilization  in  1508,  15  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  island  by  Christopher  Columbus. 
From  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  first  site  of  Span- 
ish colonization  in  America,  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon 
with  other  settlers  went  over  to  the  island  now 
known  as  Puerto  Rico.  From  that  time  on 
Puerto  Rico  developed  within  the  pattern  of  the 
Spanish  colonization  of  the  new  world. 

Puerto  Rico  continued  to  be  united  to  Spain 
until  1898.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1899 
the  Spanish  Crown  ceded  its  sovereignty  over 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States.  Then  began 
a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
people. 

After  a  brief  period  of  military  government, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted  in  1900 
a  provisional  charter  of  government  for  Puerto 
Rico,  which  included  a  series  of  provisions  under 
which  the  political  and  economic  relations  of 
Puerto  Rico  'with  the  United  States  were  deter- 
mined. That  is  to  say,  a  government  was  estab- 
lished to  deal  with  the  internal  affairs,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  acting  through  its  agencies,  functioned  in 
Puerto  Rico  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in 
which  it  functioned  in  several  States  of  the  Union 
in  accordance  with  the  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  established 
the  structure  of  local  government  and  the  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  fiscal  relationship  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States,  which  in  gen- 
eral terms  may  be  described  as  follows:  The  ex- 
ecutive power  was  vested  in  a  governor  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  heads 
of  the  executive  departments  of  the  insular  gov- 
ernment were  also  appointed  by  the  President. 
Local  powers  of  legislation  were  vested  in  a  legis- 
lative assembly  composed  of  two  houses :  an  Execu- 
tive Council  appointed  by  the  President  and  a 
House  of  Delegates  elected  by  the  people.  The 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico  were 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  while  judges  of  the 
lower  courts  were  either  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  elected  by  the  people. 

The  organic  act  also  provided  for  the  election 
of  a  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  United  States 
to  be  recognized  by  all  the  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Subsequently  the  House  of 
Representatives  accorded  to  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner all  the  privileges  of  membership  in  that 
body  except  the  right  to  vote.  This  arrangement 
has  continued  until  the  present  time.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  island  were  declared  citizens  of 
Puerto  Rico  with  the  right  of  protection  by  the 
United  States.  Free  trade  as  well  as  a  common 
monetary  system  were  established,  and  federal 
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laws  were  declared  applicable  to  Puerto  Rico  as 
in  the  United  States,  except  tax  laws. 

By  virtue  of  a  series  of  congressional  enact- 
ments, Puerto  Rico  enjoyed  a  progressive  develop- 
ment toward  self-government.  By  1948  its  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  were  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  officials  elected  by  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  The  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
tained the  power  to  appoint  the  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  auditor.  By 
virtue  of  a  congressional  enactment,  Puerto  Ricans 
had  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  since  1917. 

Meanwhile,  during  this  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  Puerto  Rican  political  system,  a  long 
debate  had  been  taking  place  concerning  various 
formulas  of  political  status.  The  following  con- 
cepts were  debated :  constitutional  integration  in- 
to the  federal  system  of  the  United  States  as  a 
State  of  the  Union,  independence,  and  other  forms 
of  self-government.  It  was  evident  in  the  debate 
that  the  Puerto  Rican  people  desired  a  form  of 
full  self-government  in  accord  with  its  social, 
historical,  economic,  and  cultural  circumstances. 

The  Popular  Democratic  Party 

In  1940  a  new  political  organization,  the  Pop- 
ular Democratic  Party,  won  the  elections  and  has 
since  gained  an  increasing  popular  support.  At 
the  beginning  this  party  took  the  position  that 
for  the  time  being  the  debate  over  political  status 
should  be  set  aside  and  that  the  energies  of  the 
people  should  be  directed  to  the  solution  of  press- 
ing economic  and  social  problems.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  abandoned 
their  fundamental  political  aspirations  or  that  the 
new  party  urged  that  they  be  forsaken.  From 
1940  to  1944  the  Popular  Democratic  Party  laid 
the  basis  for  a  positive  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  Puerto  Rico.  In  1944  this  party 
reopened  the  question  of  Puerto  Rico's  political 
status.  Consideration  was  given  to  the  proposal 
of  consulting  the  people  in  a  plebiscite  in  which 
several  alternatives  would  be  offered  so  that  the 
people  could  indicate  their  own  choice  in  the 
matter.  The  fact  that  a  popular  consultation  of 
this  nature  was  considered  as  a  way  of  resolving 
the  political  problem  seemed  to  be  an  indication 
that  public  opinion  was  beginning  to  take  shape 
but  had  not  yet  crystallized.  By  1948,  however, 
the  three  basic  alternatives  were  presented  to  the 
electorate  at  the  polls,  each  being  advocated  by 
a  different  political  party.  Thus  in  the  1948 
elections  the  Puerto  Rican  people  had  a  clear  op- 
portunity to  express  their  views  on  the  question 
of  political  status. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  the  Popular  Democratic 
Party  adopted  the  program  which  led  to  the  pres- 
ent political  status  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  advocated 
the  establishment  of  a  commonwealth  linked  to 
the  United  States  by  political  and  economic  ties 


which  the  party  considered  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  security  of  Puerto  Rico.  A 
coalition  of  parties  committed  to  the  principle  of 
full  assimilation  favored  the  admission  of  Puerto 
Rico  into  the  Federal  Union  as  a  state.  The  Inde- 
pendence Party,  just  recently  organized,  proposed 
complete  separation  from  the  United  States  and 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  republic. 
With  this  background  the  general  elections  of  1948 
were  held.  The  results  showed  an  unequivocal 
expression  of  the  people's  will.  The  Popular 
Democratic  Party  obtained  392,386  votes;  the 
Coalition  obtained  182,977  votes;  and  the  Inde- 
pendence Party  received  65,351  votes. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  held  fast  to  the 
course  which  they  then  set  for  themselves.  They 
have  emphatically  reaffirmed  their  decision  in  a 
series  of  referenda  held  during  the  period  when 
the  new  constitution  was  in  the  process  of  drafting 
and  adoption,  as  well  as  in  the  general  election 
held  in  November  1952  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Commonwealth.  In  the  latter  election,  the 
Popular  Democratic  Party  obtained  431,409  votes 
and  the  Independence  Party  126,228  votes ;  while 
the  Statehood  and  Socialist  Parties,  formerly 
members  of  the  Coalition,  received  85,591  and 
21,719  votes,  respectively,  or  a  total  of  107,310 
votes. 

On  March  13,  1950,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  1948  election,  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  Puerto  Rico  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  initiating 
the  process  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth.  A  few  months  later  Congress 
adopted  the  measure  (Public  Law  600  of  the  81st 
Cong.)  in  the  nature  of  a  compact  which  had  to 
be  submitted  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  for 
their  approval  or  rejection. 

Then  began  in  Puerto  Rico  a  serious  political 
debate  in  which  all  points  of  view  were  freely 
expressed  through  all  the  media  which  a  free  and 
democratic  society  can  provide.  It  was  a  debate 
in  which  all  political  parties,  the  advocates  of  the 
compact  as  well  as  the  opponents,  took  an  active 
part.  The  result  of  the  referendum  was  the  fol- 
lowing: in  favor  of  the  compact,  387,016  votes; 
opposed,  119,169. 

In  accordance  with  the  procedure  prescribed  by 
the  terms  of  the  compact,  delegates  to  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  Puerto  Rico  were  then 
elected.  The  convention  was  composed  of  92 
members.  Three  of  the  four  political  parties  of 
the  island  were  represented  in  it,  the  missing  one 
being  the  Independence  Party,  which  had  taken 
part  in  the  public  debate  prior  to  the  referendum 
but  had  refrained  from  nominating  candidates  in 
the  election  of  delegates  to  the  convention.  After 
deliberations  lasting  4  months,  the  convention 
adopted  a  constitution  for  Puerto  Rico  by  a  vote 
of  88  to  3,  one  member  being  absent.  Again  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  compact,  the 
constitution  adopted  by  the  convention  was  sub- 
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litted  to  the  people  in  a  referendum,  and  it  was 
atified  by  a  vote  of  373,594  in  favor  and  82,877 
pposed. 

The  Eesident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Kico  con- 
Bquently  introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
tives  Joint  Resolution  430,  which  was  approved 
v  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  of 
fie  United  States  on  July  3,  1952.1  In  this  Joint 
Resolution  (Public  Law  447  of  the  82d  Cong.)  it 
3  declared  by  the  Congress  that  the  Constitution 
f  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  fully  satis- 
ed  the  terms  of  the  compact. 

Both  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
>eople  of  Puerto  Rico  having  approved  the  com- 
>act  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth, 
he  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  on  July  25,  1952, 
•roclaimed  the  constitution  to  be  in  effect. 

The  preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  begins  with  the  fol- 
owing  words: 

We,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  order  to  organize  our- 
elves  politically  on  a  fully  democratic  basis,  to  promote 
he  general  welfare,  and  to  secure  for  ourselves  and  our 
losterity  the  complete  enjoyment  of  human  rights,  placing 
ur  trust  in  Almighty  God,  do  ordain  and  establish  this 
Constitution  for  the  Commonwealth  which,  in  the  exercise 
if  our  natural  rights,  we  now  create  within  our  union 
pith  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Constitution 
)f  Puerto  Rico  was  adopted  in  both  Spanish  and 
English.  In  the  English  version  the  word  "Com- 
nonwealth"  was  used,  while  in  Spanish  the  ex- 
pression "Estado  Libre  Asociado"  was  employed. 

Resolution  22,  approved  in  the  plenary  session 
>f  the  constitutional  convention  held  on  February 
t,  1952,  reads  as  follows : 

"The  word  commonwealth  in  contemporary  English 
isage  means  a  politically  organized  community,  that  is  to 
;ay,  a  state  (using  the  word  in  the  generic  sense)  in 
vhich  political  power  resides  ultimately  in  the  people, 
lence  a  free  state,  but  one  which  is  at  the  same  time 
inked  to  a  broader  political  system  in  a  federal  or  other 
ype  of  association  and  therefore  does  not  have  an  inde- 
)endent  and  separate  existence."  And  further,  "the  sin- 
gle word  commonwealth,  as  currently  used,  clearly  de- 
ines  the  status  of  the  body  politic  created  under  the  terms 
)f  the  compact  existing  between  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
ind  the  United  States,  i.  e.,  that  of  a  state  which  is  free 
>f  superior  authority  in  the  management  of  its  own  local 
affairs  but  which  is  linked  to  the  United  States  of  America 
ind  hence  is  a  part  of  its  political  system  in  a  manner 
compatible  with  its  federal  structure." 

The  constitution  in  its  first  article  proclaims  the 
creation  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
whose  "political  power  emanates  from  the  people." 
This  political  power  is  to  be  exercised  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  the  people  "within  the  terms 
of  the  compact  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States  of  America."  The  constitution  also  de- 
clares that  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  republican  in  form  and 


1  For  President  Truman's  statement  on  signing  the  reso- 
lution, see  Bulletin  of  July  21,  1952,  p.  91. 
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that  its  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  branch- 
es are  subordinate  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico.  It  adds  that  the  political  author- 
ity of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  ex- 
tends to  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  and  to  the 
adjacent  islands  within  its  jurisdiction.  The 
constitution  contains  a  bill  of  rights,2  provisions 
of  a  general  character  and  still  others  of  a  transi- 
tory character,  and  it  provides  for  its  own  amend- 
ment, a  process  in  which  the  decision  of  the  peo- 
ple, consulted  in  a  referendum,  is  final. 

Relations  With  United  States 

Until  July  25,  1952,  the  government  of  the  is- 
land, in  spite  of  the  large  degree  of  self-govern- 
ment which  Puerto  Rico  already  enjoyed,  had  been 
based  on  a  charter  granted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  structure  of  the  basic  govern- 
mental institutions  of  Puerto  Rico,  even  though 
following  an  undeniably  republican  pattern,  de- 
rived from  an  organic  law  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  already  elected 
a  chief  executive  and  the  entire  legislative  body. 
The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico 
as  well  as  the  auditor  were,  however,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  organic  act  the  Congress  had  reserved 
to  itself  the  power  to  annul  laws  adopted  by  the 
Puerto  Rican  legislature.  In  case  a  law  was  ve- 
toed by  the  Governor,  its  readoption  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  legislature  did  not  override  the 
veto.  The  final  decision  remained  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

This  political  situation  changed  fundamentally 
with  the  achievement  of  full  self-government  by 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  under  their  own  con- 
stitution and  within  the  compact  agreed  upon. 
The  basis  for  the  political  relationship  thereto- 
fore existing  between  both  peoples  was  changed 
to  that  of  voluntary  association  under  the  com- 
pact, and  any  semblance  of  a  colonial  relationship 
was  eliminated. 

As  of  July  25, 1952,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  Puerto  Rico  is  based  on  a  bi- 
lateral compact  to  which  it  is  a  party  and  into 
which  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  entered  of 
their  own  volition.  The  Puerto  Rican  state  of  to- 
day has  been  created  by  the  will  of  the  people,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  natural  rights.  The  limita- 
tions to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  are  those  agreed  to  by  its  people.  In 
consequence,  Puerto  Rico  is  today  in  the  most  pro- 
foundly democratic  sense  of  the  word  a  free  peo- 
ple voluntarily  associated  with  the  United  States 
of  America. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection  that  the 
system  of  economic  relations  which  Congress  es- 

5  For  a  summary  of  the  human  rights  provisions,  see 
ibid.,  Nov.  10,  1952,  p.  758. 
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tablished  in  1900  between  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  has  assured  tariff- free  trade  between 
both  areas,  thus  giving  the  products  of  Puerto 
Rico  free  access  to  the  U.  S.  market.  This  sys- 
tem of  free  trade  is  essential  to  the  economic  life 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  has  remained  in  effect  under 
the  terms  of  the  compact.  Similarly,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  who 
are  today  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  continue 
to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
with  free  access  to  the  entire  country  and  with  the 
right  to  complete  freedom  of  movement  therein. 
The  importance  of  this  provision  can  be  judged  by 
the  number  of  Puerto  Ricans  now  residing  in  the 
United  States.  _  These  Puerto  Ricans,  as  well  as 
all  those  who  will  reside  here  in  the  future,  become 
automatically  incorporated  into  the  political  life 
of  the  country  and  have  the  right  to  vote  in  state 
and  national  elections  simply  by  virtue  of  their 
residence  and  as  a  prerogative  of  their  citizenship. 

A  study  of  the  political  development  of  Puerto 
Rico  makes  clear  the  fact  that  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  have  worked  out  a  free,  democratic,  and 
fully  self-governing  way  of  life  and  that  they  have 
taken  care  to  give  it  a  form  harmonious  with  their 
basic  problems ;  that  is  to  say,  in  accord  with  their 
geographic,  demographic,  economic,  and  cultural 
circumstances. 

Puerto  Rico  has  not  detached  itself  from  the 
United  States  to  form  an  independent  state,  nor 
has  it  become  integrated  into  the  Federal  Union, 
which  would  mean  constitutional  assimilation  and 
would  entail  also  its  cultural  assimilation.  In  es- 
tablishing their  Commonwealth,  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  created  it  within  a  framework 
of  relations  with  the  United  States  which  in  large 
measure  parallel  those  of  the  federal  system  and 
are  yet  especially  adapted  to  Puerto  Rican  cir- 
cumstances. In  scope  of  sovereignty  Puerto  Rico 
may  be  compared  to  the  States  in  the  Union, 
though  it  should  be  pointed  out  that,  unlike  the 
States,  Puerto  Rico  enjoys  complete  fiscal  auton- 
omy. In  Puerto  Rico  only  the  Commonwealth 
government  has  the  power  to  tax  its  citizens.  In 
the  continental  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  taxing  power  within  each  State  is  shared  by  the 
Federal  and  State  Government.  Thus,  the  citi- 
zens of  Puerto  Rico  are  not  subject  to  fiscal  obliga- 
tions other  than  those  which  their  own  elected 
representatives  in  their  own  legislative  body  im- 
pose upon  them,  and  in  consequence  this  legisla- 
tive body  is  the  one  which  has  exclusive  power  to 
set  final  policy  and  to  direct  governmental  action 
toward  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

In  reaching  the  Commonwealth  status,  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  have  full  jurisdiction  over  all 
phases  of  their  internal  commerce,  a  power  for- 
merly subject  to  the  limits  which  might  be  placed 
upon  it  by  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.    In  this  sense  Puerto  Rico  is  in  a  situation 
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analogous  to  that  of  a  State  of  the  Union,  for  by 
the  terms  of  the  compact  the  acts  of  Congress,  in 
effect  in  Puerto  Rico  (save  internal  revenue  laws) 
are  applied  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  and 
within  the  same  limitations.  On  the  other  hand, 
none  of  the  members  of  any  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  is  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  or  owes  his  appointment  to 
any  other  power  than  that  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  exercised  under  the  provisions  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Constitution  and  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  which  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have 
given  themselves. 

The  Judicial  System 

The  Governor,  elected  by  the  people,  appoints 
the  members  of  his  Cabinet  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
auditor,  previously  appointed  by  the  President, 
has  been  replaced  by  a  controller  named  by  the 
Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  both 
houses  and  responsible  only  to  the  legislative 
branch.  The  structure  of  the  Puerto  Rican  judi- 
ciary is  determined  by  the  Commonwealth  Consti- 
tution. The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Puerto  Rico  as  well  as  the  judges  of  the  lower 
courts  receive  their  appointments  from  the  Gov- 
ernor with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Under  the  terms  of  the  compact 
the  judicial  system  of  the  Commonwealth  is  inte- 
grated into  the  federal  judicial  system  on  condi- 
tions analogous  to  those  which  integrate  into  the 
federal  judiciary  the  judicial  systems  of  the  States 
of  the  Union.  Equally  with  their  fellow-citizens 
of  the  States,  the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  can  ap- 
peal in  the  last  instance  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Equally  with  the  supreme  tri- 
bunals of  the  federated  States,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Puerto  Rico  is  the  arbiter  concerning  the  mean- 
ing of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Puerto  Rico. 
The  integration  into  the  federal  judiciary  serves 
the  primary  purpose,  indispensable  in  any  federal 
system,  of  interpreting  the  applicable  provisions 
of  federal  laws  and  of  the  federal  Constitution. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  Legislative  Assembly  may  be  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  flag,  the  coat  of  arms,  and  the  an- 
them of  the  Commonwealth.  By  legislative  action, 
the  lone  star  flag,  with  the  blue  triangle  and  the 
red  and  white  stripes,  the  old  coat  of  arms  granted 
by  the  Catholic  kings  and  "La  Borinquena,"  are 
today  the  flag,  the  coat  of  arms,  and  the  anthem  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  Puerto  Rican  community  has  attained  full 
self-government,  as  much  in  political  affairs  as  in 
economic,  social,  and  cultural.  The  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  hold  in  their  own  hands  the  destiny 
of  their  internal  government.  In  Puerto  Rico 
there  are  no  minority  groups  who  have  reached  a 
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losition  of  economic  privilege  by  virtue  of  exter- 
lal  authority.  The  Puerto  Rican  people  have  won 
heir  own  freedom  without  external  restrictions  of 
,ny  kind. 

Puerto  Rico  has  a  long  and  stable  democratic 
radition.  The  provisions  of  its  electoral  law,  in 
ddition  to  the  profound  democratic  sense  of  the 
ieople,  assure  the  fullest  expression  of  the  will  of 
he  people  through  secret  and  universal  suffrage. 
?he  electoral  law  adopted  many  years  ago,  and  by 
,  Legislative  Assembly  with  a  political  composi- 
ion  quite  different  from  the  present  one,  by  estab- 
ished  tradition  is  not  amended  unless  it  be  ap- 
>roved  by  all  registered  political  parties.  An  ex- 
raordinarily  high  proportion  of  the  people  par- 
icipate  in  elections.  The  strikingly  democratic 
haracter  of  the  electoral  process  is  one  of  the  tra- 
litions  of  which  the  Puerto  Rican  people  are  most 
>roud. 


•ublic  Opinion 

They  are  equally  proud  of  their  determination 
o  keep  open  the  channels  of  the  free  expression 
)f  public  opinion.  The  organization  of  political 
parties  in  Puerto  Rico  is  protected  by  law.  With- 
)ut  going  back  any  further,  in  the  year  1947  when 
t  was  evident  that  public  opinion  in  Puerto  Rico 
was  crystallizing  into  three  groups,  one  of  which, 
Jiat  of  the  advocates  of  independence,  was  not 
:hen  established  as  a  political  party,  the  legisla- 
ture (in  which  were  represented  all  the  other 
parties)  reduced  the  legal  requirements  for  the 
registration  of  new  parties.  The  number  of  sig- 
natures required  by  law  for  petitions  was  at  that 
time  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  number  of 
voters  who  participated  in  the  last  previous  elec- 
tion. This  figure  was  reduced  to  5  percent  in  the 
year  1947,  thus  facilitating  the  organization  of  the 
Independence  Party. 

Similarly,  the  Puerto  Rican  people  are  con- 
cerned that  all  groups  of  organized  opinion  ob- 
tain adequate  representation  in  the  legislature. 
By  contrast  with  the  provisions  in  effect  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  article  III  pro- 
vides for  the  seating  of  additional  legislators  from 
the  minority  parties,  over  and  above  those  regu- 
larly elected,  in  order  to  make  their  strength  in 
each  house  roughly  proportionate  to  the  strength 
shown  by  the  total  votes  cast  for  their  respective 
parties.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  Common- 
wealth Constitution,  the  minority  parties  had  only 
2  seats  out  of  19  in  the  Senate  and  only  1  seat  out 
of  39  in  the  House,  whereas  in  the  first  election 
after  the  approval  of  the  constitution  the  number 
of  minority  senators  was  9  out  of  32,  and  the  num- 
ber of  minority  members  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  17  out  of  64.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  the  majority 
party  in  1948  was  392,386  and  in  1952,  431,409, 
whereas  the  total  number  of  votes  received  by  the 
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minority  parties  was  248,328  in  1948  and  233,528 
in  1952.  Thus,  though  the  minority  vote  has  de- 
creased, the  minority  representation  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  has  substantially  increased. 

The  program  of  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
development  which  has  been  carried  out  in  Puerto 
Rico  since  even  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  been  conceived  in  the  spirit 
of  freedom.  Puerto  Rico  is  trying  to  be  realistic 
in  its  use  of  the  great  energies  of  private  enter- 
prise in  those  aspects  of  its  economic  development 
in  which  such  energies  are  usable  and  is  also  tak- 
ing advantage  of  democratic  planning  where  the 
public  interest  calls  for  governmental  initiative. 
The  agrarian  reform  undertaken  to  recover  the 
land  from  great  concentrations  of  ownership  in 
order  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  small  farmer, 
the  program  for  the  diversification  of  agriculture, 
the  development  of  electric  power,  the  low-cost 
housing  program — all  these  are  eloquent  proof  of 
the  efforts  Puerto  Rico  has  been  making  in  its 
quest  for  a  better  and  free  life. 

The  intensity  of  its  efforts  to  improve  economic 
standards  and  to  enrich  human  values  is  well 
known  throughout  the  world.  As  was  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  Committee  during  the  discussion  on 
education,  and  with  reference  to  technical  assist- 
ance to  underdeveloped  countries,  Puerto  Rico  on 
her  own  initiative  has  become  a  center  for  such 
activities  for  more  than  700  scholarship  students 
from  Latin  America,  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and 
New  Zealand — i.  e.,  from  all  the  continents  of  the 
world.  With  their  own  eyes  they  have  been  able 
to  see  the  imagination  and  energy  with  which  the 
Puerto  Rican  people  have  confronted  their  very 
grave  problems  and  how  this  effort  has  been  de- 
veloped in  a  thoroughly  democratic  manner.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  a  country  in  which  the 
spirit  of  liberty  is  not  respected  could  not  very 
well  have  provided  adequate  ground  for  such  a 
program  of  technical  assistance. 

The  clean  democratic  life  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  has  so  strengthened  their  faith  in  lib- 
erty that  they  have  been  and  always  will  be  ready 
to  defend  it  with  their  lives  whenever  it  has  been 
or  may  be  in  danger  of  perishing.  Whenever  such 
danger  has  faced  the  free  world,  the  Puerto  Ricans 
have  always  taken  up  their  posts  of  duty  and 
honor  in  response  to  the  demands  democracy  has 
made  upon  them. 

In  1917,  when  the  free  world  had  to  face  ag- 
gression in  the  First  World  War,  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,  through  the  voice  of  their  represen- 
tatives in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  placed  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
and  got  ready  to  defend  with  their  lives  that  which 
was  the  essence  of  their  own  existence  and  that  of 
the  other  free  peoples.  When  the  Second  World 
War  broke  out,  more  than  59,000  Puerto  Ricans 
were  called  to  military  service.  In  the  face  of 
the  danger  that  the  free  world  might  lose  its 
democratic  way  of  life,  more  than  70,000  Puerto 
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Ricans  volunteered  to  serve  under  the  standards 
of  democracy. 

On  a  third  occasion,  the  outbreak  of  the  con- 
flict in  Korea,  the  Puerto  Ricans  showed  the  same 
readiness  to  fight  in  defense  of  the  free  world  and 
of  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations.  Out  of 
the  43,434  Puerto  Ricans  who  entered  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  from  September  1950 
to  July  31,  1953,  more  than  23,000  were  volun- 
teers. In  conclusion,  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  the  political  formula  and  procedures  which 
have  culminated  in  the  changed  relations  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  and  in  the 
adoption  of  the  bilateral  compact  and  the  Com- 
monwealth Constitution  were  initiated  by  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  themselves,  participating 
in  the  whole  process  always  on  the  basis  of  the 
free  decisions  of  the  Puerto  Rican  electorate. 

Upon  the  proclamation  of  the  Commonwealth 
Constitution,  within  the  terms  of  the  political  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  as  established  by 
the  compact,  Puerto  Rico  has  declared  that  it  con- 
siders that  its  basic  political  problem  is  solved, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  achieved  sovereignty  through 
a  political  and  economic  relationship  essential  to 
its  development  and  even  to  its  very  existence.  It 
was  undoubtedly  in  terms  of  this  criterion  that 
the  constitutional  convention  in  its  resolution  23 
declared : 

Whereas,  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Puerto  Rico, 
in  fulfilling  the  important  mission  assigned  it  by  the 
people,  has  approved  a  Constitution  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  within  the  terms  of  the  compact 
entered  into  with  the  United  States  of  America ; 


(d)  Thus  we  attain  the  goal  of  complete  self-govern- 
ment, the  last  vestiges  of  colonialism  having  disappeared 
in  the  principle  of  Compact,  and  we  enter  into  an  era  of 
new  developments  in  democratic  civilization.  Nothing 
can  surpass  in  political  dignity  the  principle  of  mutual 
consent  and  of  compacts  freely  agreed  upon.  The  spirit 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  is  free  for  great  undertak- 
ings now  and  in  the  future.  Having  full  political  dig- 
nity the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  may  develop  in 
other  ways  by  modifications  of  the  Compact  through  mu- 
tual consent. 

(e)  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  reserve  the  right  to  pro- 
pose and  to  accept  modifications  in  the  terms  of  its  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  of  America,  in  order  that 
these  relations  may  at  all  times  be  the  expression  of  an 
agreement  freely  entered  into  between  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Furthermore,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth, 
July  25  of  this  year,  said  the  following : 

Dear  Governor  Mtjnoz:  I  am  happy  to  extend  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  my  heartfelt  congratulations  upon 


their  celebration  of  the  first  anniversary  of  their  Common- 
wealth. This  memorable  day  also  marks  the  fifty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  close  association  and  friendship  that 
have  existed  between  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  their 
fellow  citizens  of  this  Union  of  States. 

Our  bond  of  common  citizenship  means  common  free- 
dom— the  freedom  of  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people  to 
rule  the  people's  destiny.  Today,  when  the  evil  forces  of 
tyranny  are  so  tirelessly  at  work,  we  are  more  than  ever 
united  in  our  resolve  to  preserve  this  common  treasure. 

We  know  that  our  voluntary  association — first  proposed 
by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  themselves  and  then  enacted 
into  law  by  the  Congress — is  eloquent  testimony  to  a  half 
century  of  ever  growing  mutual  respect  and  understand- 
ing. I  have  learned  with  profound  interest  of  many  of 
the  achievements  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  under  the 
free  institutions  they  have  created  in  their  own  Common- 
wealth. I  share  with  them  their  deep  pride  in  these 
accomplishments. 

The  union  which  we  share  will  endure  because  it  is 
founded  on  freedom.  Time  may  bring  changes  in  its  out- 
ward forms  and  expressions,  but  they  shall  ever  be  ex- 
pressions of  the  mutual  trust  and  the  mutual  friendship 
binding  us  today  and  always. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

May  I  end  this  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  following  remark:  Although  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  realize  that  the  Commonwealth  is  a 
political  status  in  itself,  subject  to  growth  within 
itself,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  also  understand 
that  there  is  nothing  in  such  status  which  pre- 
cludes its  ever  being  changed  in  the  same  way  that 
it  was  created,  by  common  consent  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  principle  of  self-determination. 
The  law  which  establishes  the  compact  fully  rec- 
ognizes the  "principle  of  government  by  consent." 
The  tradition  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  Philippines  the  status  which  the  majority  of 
their  people  requested,  does  not  leave  room  for 
reasonable  doubt  concerning  what  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  would  be  toward  a  similar  peti- 
tion advanced  by  a  Puerto  Rican  majority.  I  can 
say  this  with  complete  confidence,  as  a  representa- 
tive here  of  the  United  States.  With  equal  con- 
fidence I  can  say  it  anywhere  as  an  elected  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 


Appointments  to 
Caribbean  Commission 

White  House  office  press  release 

The  President  on  September  4  appointed  the 
following  to  be  Commissioners  of  the  U.S.  Section 
of  the  Caribbean  Commission  for  terms  of  1  year : 

Jorge  Luis  Cordova  Diaz  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico 

Roberto  Francisco  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico 

Bindley  C.  Cyrus  of  Chicago,  111. 
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sing  International  Tensions: 
e  Role  of  the  U.  N. 


Address  by  Secretary  Dullesx 


t  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  with  you  again.  As 
>  of  the  founding  group  at  San  Francisco,  I 
red  in  the  hopes  and  the  labors  which  brought 
3  Organization  into  existence.  I  have  served 
most  of  the  previous  General  Assemblies.  In 
5  new  Assembly  I  am  fortified  by  the  fellow- 
p  of  many  of  you  who  are  veterans  in  the  bat- 
for  peace. 

rhe  United  States  comes  to  this  eighth  session 
the  General  Assembly  with  renewed  deter- 
lation  to  use,  for  peace  and  justice,  the  oppor- 
uties  which  this  Organization  provides, 
jsident  Eisenhower  has  a  deep  and  abiding 
th  in  the  United  Nations.    He  has  often  said 

and  he  has  asked  me  to  say  it  again.  He 
nts  the  United  Nations  to  become  an  increas- 
;ly  effective  instrument  of  peace, 
bhe  U.S.  delegation  will  work  here  in  that 
rit.  We  shall  state  as  clearly  as  possible  what 
deem  to  be  the  just  and  right  solution  of  the 
)blems  we  shall  here  encounter.  We  do  not 
nk  that  the  United  States  ought  to  be  ambig- 
is  about  the  problems  of  our  time.     But  also 

adhere  to  the  basic  United  States  belief  ex- 
;ssed  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence  that 
owe  "a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
id."  We  are  ready  to  learn  from  others.  Also 
recognize  that  our  views  may  not  always  pre- 
il.  When  that  happens  we  shall  no  doubt  re- 
it  it,  but  we  shall  not  sulk.  We  shall  try  to 
sept  the  result  philosophically,  recognizing 
tt  we  have  no  monopoly  of  wisdom  or  virtue, 
o  that  sometimes  the  passage  of  time  alone 
Dvides  the  final  verdict. 

We  shall  have  in  mind  the  charter  mandate  to 
s  Organization  "to  be  a  center  for  harmonizing 
i  actions  of  nations."  Never  was  the  need  for 
:h  harmony  more  urgent.     Never  were  the  con- 


Made  before  the  General  Assembly  in  general  debate 
Sept.  17  (press  release  505).  Also  available  as  De- 
tment  of  State  publication  5204. 


sequences  of  disharmony  so  menacing.  Yet  the 
fact  of  tension  cannot  be  ignored.  That  would 
be  dangerously  unrealistic.  Also  the  causes  of 
that  tension  will  have  to  be  explored.  Otherwise 
there  can  be  no  cure.  But,  in  whatever  it  does 
here,  the  United  States  will  seek  to  avoid  any 
word  or  deed  which  might  needlessly  aggravate 
the  present  state  of  dangerous  tension. 

Limits  on  U.N.  Capabilities 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  is 
to  maintain  international  peace  and  security. 
Yet  for  over  3  years  there  was  a  war  in  Korea.  A 
war  in  Indochina  still  goes  on.  Nowhere  is  there 
a  sense  of  security.  Because  of  these  things  some 
say  that  the  United  Nations  has  failed. 

We  must  admit  that  the  United  Nations  has 
not  realized  all  the  hopes  that  were  held  for  it. 
That  is  largely  because  many  of  those  hopes  were 
unrealistic.  They  arose  from  underestimating 
the  profound  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
establishing  an  international  order  of  peace  and 
justice. 

The  United  Nations  was  built  largely  on  the 
expectation  that  the  leaders  of  the  Grand  Alli- 
ance, who  had  worked  together  for  victory,  would 
continue  voluntarily  to  work  together  for  peace. 
That  expectation  proved  ill-founded.  The  alli- 
ance was  the  product  of  Fascist  danger,  and,  when 
that  threat  was  battered  down,  allied  unity  dis- 
appeared to  be  replaced  by  new  division  and 
new  fears.  These  reached  a  peak  when  the  Ko- 
rean aggression  occurred. 

It  is  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the  United  Nations 
that  it  was  not  then  indifferent.  The  Security 
Council  promptly  called  upon  its  members  to  help 
the  victim  of  aggression.  Almost  every  free  na- 
tion responded  in  one  way  or  another.  Sixteen 
sent  troops  to  Korea  to  fight  to  repel  the  aggres- 
sion.    That  result  is  now  signalized  by  the  armi- 
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stice  which  ends  the   aggression   and  ends  the 
killing. 

Korea  became  the  place  where,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  an  international  organization  was  in- 
strumental in  actually  repelling  armed  aggres- 
sion. That  fact  may  have  profound  conse- 
quences. It  may  open  new  avenues  to  peace. 
We  must  hope  so  and  try  to  make  it  so.  Never 
was  the  need  so  great. 

Physical  scientists  have  now  found  means  which, 
if  they  are  developed,  can  wipe  life  off  the  surface 
of  this  planet. 

These  words  that  I  speak  are  words  that  can 
be  taken  literally. 

The  destructive  power  inherent  in  matter  must 
be  controlled  by  the  idealism  of  the  spirit  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  mind.  They  alone  stand  between 
us  and  a  lifeless  planet. 

There  are  plenty  of  problems  in  this  world, 
many  of  them  interconnected.  But  there  is  no 
problem  which  compares  with  this  central,  uni- 
versal problem  of  saving  the  human  race  from 
extinction. 

The  nations  are  groping  for  the  spirit  and 
the  institutions  which  will  enable  man  to  dominate 
matter.  It  has  unhappily  so  far  been  impossible  to 
provide  either  the  spirit  or  the  institutions  on  a 
universal  basis.  Therefore,  some  of  the  nations 
have  developed  their  own  community  measures  to 
deter  aggression  and  to  give  protection  to  moral 
values  that  they  cherish. 

These  countermeasures  have,  by  common  con- 
sent, involved  the  sharing  of  facilities  and  some- 
times the  placing  of  the  military  forces  from  one 
country  in  another  country. 

Soviet  leaders  have  complained  of  these  arrange- 
ments. But  they  should  know,  and  probably  they 
do  know,  that  community  arrangements  are  the 
least  likely  to  be  aggressive.  Military  force  which 
is  within  a  single  nation  can  be  used  offensively 
at  the  dictation  of  one  government  alone,  some- 
times of  one  man  alone.  Military  force  which  is 
distributed  through  several  countries  cannot  be 
used  effectively  unless  all  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned are  in  agreement.  Such  agreement  would 
be  totally  unattainable  except  for  operations  re- 
sponsive to  the  clear  menace  of  aggression. 

A  community  defense  system  has  two  great 
merits.  It  makes  it  possible  for  the  small  and  the 
weak  to  get  real  security.  Also  it  assures  that 
even  the  great  and  the  strong  cannot,  practically, 
pervert  the  system  by  using  it  for  aggression.  That 
way  is  the  enlightened  way.  By  that  way  the 
goals  of  our  charter  are  advanced  by  means  which 
none  has  cause  to  fear. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  do  we  fear  ?  I  could  speak 
of  that  at  length.  But  in  order  to  avoid  what 
seems  provocative,  I  confine  myself  to  a  single  sum- 
marizing fact :  Since  1939  some  600,000,000  people 
of  some  15  nations  have  been  brought  into  the 
Soviet  camp  of  dictatorships,  and  in  no  case  has 


this  come  about  by  voluntary  action  of  the  peoples 
and  nations  concerned. 

History  records  no  more  frightening  fact. 

In  his  address  of  August  8, 1953,  the  new  Soviel 
Premier  twice  speaks  of  peaceful  coexistence  oi 
the  Communist  system  with  that  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world.  Such  expressions  are  welcome 
But  as  against  the  background  that  I  mention 
mere  words  do  not  instantly  or  totally  reassure 
us.  We  have  heard  them  before,  and  we  knov. 
that  Soviet  doctrine  prescribes  the  use  of  sucl 
words  as  guile. 

If  the  Soviet  leaders  are  honest,  they  must 
recognize  that,  if  there  is  to  be  a  new  world  cli 
mate,  they  must  contribute  to  it  more  than  thej 
have  yet  contributed. 

The  United  States  is  quite  prepared  to  explor< 
ways  to  end  the  present  tension.  Presiden 
Eisenhower  has  already  made  that  clear.  W 
shall,  I  hope,  never  grow  weary  or  discouraged  ii 
our  quest  for  peace.  But  what  the  United  State! 
does  cannot  achieve  the  desired  goal  unless  there  ii 
an  equivalent  response. 

Occasions  are  now  imminent  which  permit,  in 
deed  require,  the  Soviet  leaders  to  show  more  au 
thentically    their    present    intentions. 


Korea 

The  Korean  armistice  evokes  a  heartfelt  wel 
come.  The  United  States  is  glad  that  it  was  abl< 
to  contribute  to  it  as  it  did.  But  the  armistice  o: 
itself  is  inconclusive  as  a  test  of  the  Communis 
will  to  peace  because  there  was  by  then  an  effec 
tive  military  barrier  to  aggression.  The  Koreai 
political  conference,  if  the  Communists  come  to  it 
will  afford  a  better  test. 

Korea  has  for  many  generations  been  the  victin 
of  big-power  politics.  Russia,  Japan,  and  Chins 
have  successively  sought  to  use  Korea  to  advano 
their  aggressive  purposes.  It  has  been  a  long  tim< 
since  the  Koreans  have  truly  been  the  masters  o: 
their  own  destiny.  Now  we  seek  an  opportunity 
to  determine  whether  any  one  of  the  great  power 
wants  to  use  Korea  again  for  its  own  purposes  oi 
whether  we  all  will  renounce  such  ambitions  s< 
that  there  can  be  at  last  a  United  Korea  for  frei 
Koreans. 

The  United  States  itself  seeks  no  pretext  fo] 
using  Korea  as  a  place  for  building  up  a  militan 
outpost  on  the  Asian  mainland.  We  are  eager  to 
bring  our  troops  home. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  has  no  ambitions  whicl 
run  beyond  Korea. 

Japan  has  loyally  undertaken  to  refrain  fron 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territoria 
integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  othei 
country. 

If  Soviet  Russia  and  Communist  China  ar< 
willing  to  renounce  ambitions  which  would  b< 
served  by  control  of  North  Korea,  then  it  shouk 
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3  possible  to  unite  Korea  under  conditions  which 
ill  enable  the  Koreans  freely  to  manage  their 
vn  affairs. 

So  far,  it  seems  to  us,  the  Communist  side  is  pur- 
ling dilatory  tactics.  The  United  States,  pursu- 
it to  this  Assembly's  resolution  of  August  28, 
)53,2  after  consultation  among  the  17  nations 
jminated  to  represent  the  United  Nations  side, 
roposed  a  specific  time  and  specific  places  for 
le  meeting.  This  proposal  was  received  by  the 
hinese  Communists  on  September  5.  A  response 
as  made  on  September  15.  The  response,  how- 
ler, was  merely  a  reference  to  the  proposal  which 
le  Chinese  Communists  made  to  this  Assembly 
sking  that  it  reopen  its  past  decision  and  review 
s  10-day  debate  of  last  month  with  reference  to 
le  composition  of  the  conference. 

Meanwhile  October  28,  the  last  day  for  the  open- 
lg  of  the  conference  as  recommended  by  the  ar- 
listice  agreement,  is  rapidly  approaching  with- 
ut  the  possibility  of  making  the  necessary  time- 
onsuming  preparations. 

One  is  forced  to  question  whether  the  Commu- 
ist  side  really  wants  to  comply  with  the  armis- 
ice  and  face  up  to  the  problem  of  withdrawing 
tieir  forces  from  Korea  and  creating  a  united  and 
^dependent  Korea. 


ndochina 

Let  me  turn  to  Indochina.  There  the  fighting 
ontinues.  Communist  forces  are  seeking  to  gain 
lolitical  power  by  military  violence.  Their  mili- 
ary strength  comes  from  a  steady  flow  of  military 
upplies  from  Communist  China  and  Soviet  Rus- 
ia  and  from  the  Soviet-controlled  Skoda  muni- 
ion  works.  The  pretext,  until  now,  has  been  that 
he  Associated  States  of  Indochina  were  mere 
olonies  and  that  the  Communist  war  was  de- 
igned to  promote  "independence"  rather  than  to 
xpand  by  violence  the  Soviet  camp. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  support  such  a  pretext, 
rhe  French  Government  by  its  declaration  of 
luly  3,  1953,  has  announced  its  intention  of  com- 
pleting the  process  of  transferring  to  the  Govern- 
nents  of  the  three  Associated  States  all  those  re- 
naming powers  that  are  needed  to  perfect  their 
ndependence  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

The  Communist-dominated  armies  in  Indo- 
china have  no  shadow  of  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
ihe  champions  of  an  independence  movement.  If 
;he  Soviet-bloc  countries  outside  of  Indochina  per- 
list  in  promoting  war  in  Indochina,  they  cannot 
low  be  surprised  if  their  conduct  is  taken  as  proof 
ihat  they  adhere  to  the  design  to  extend  their  rule 
>y  methods  of  violence. 

Southeast  Asia  affords  the  Soviet  leaders  a 
mance  to  give  substance  to  their  peaceful  words. 
We  anxiously  await  their  verdict. 


Germany 

Germany  is  another  place  where  the  present 
purposes  of  the  great  powers  face  an  inescapable 
testing. 

When  Germany  surrendered  over  8  years  ago, 
four  zones  of  occupation  were  created,  one  each 
for  Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  was  deemed  a  convenient  way 
for  the  Allies  to  administer  the  first  phases  of 
the  surrender  terms.  It  was  never  intended  that 
Germany  should  be  permanently  partitioned. 
Over  4  years  ago  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States  put  their  zones  together  and  enabled  the 
Germans  there  to  have  free  elections  and  build 
their  own  political  community.  The  Germans  in 
the  Soviet  Zone  have  been  denied  that  unity  and 
that  opportunity. 

This  division  of  Germany  cannot  be  perpetuated 
without  grave  risks.  For  no  great  people  will 
calmly  accept  mutilation. 

Since  the  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  in  Mos- 
cow in  1947,  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  unite 
Germany  and  to  establish  through  free  elections 
an  all -German  government  with  which  peace 
could  be  dependably  negotiated.  The  task  has 
proved  one  of  immense  difficulty.  The  Russian 
people,  like  the  French  people,  have  not  forgotten 
what  their  nation  suffered  from  Hitlerite  Ger- 
many during  the  Second  World  War.  They  ex- 
pect, and  they  are  entitled  to,  assurance  against 
a  repetition  of  such  events.  And  that  is  also  the 
ardent  wish  of  the  German  people  themselves. 
That  is,  indeed,  the  large  purpose  of  the  European 
Defense  Community.  It  will  merge  German  mili- 
tary strength  into  the  structure  of  a  nonaggressive 
European  community.  No  single  member  of  the 
community  will  have  national  military  strength  to 
serve  national  ambitions.  That  is  a  result  which 
Soviet  leaders  should  welcome  if  they  honestly 
want  peace.  So  the  three  Western  Powers  have 
again  sought  a  meeting  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
accomplish  the  unification  of  Germany.3  So  far 
our  proposals  have  met  with  no  response. 


Austria 

Austria  presents  another  test  case.  At  the  For- 
eign Ministers  meeting  held  in  Moscow  in  1943, 
the  Governments  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  declared  their 
purpose  to  restore  the  independence  of  Austria. 
That  declaration  remains  to  be  honored.  An  Aus- 
trian state  treaty  was  virtually  completed  6i/2 
years  ago.  Today  there  is  no  substantial  item  of 
disagreement.  The  Soviet  Union  has  now  said  it 
prefers  not  to  continue  to  deal  with  this  matter 
through  deputies  of  the  Foreign  Ministers.  So 
the  three  Western  occupying  powers  have  offered 


5  Bulletin  of  Sept.  14,  1953,  p.  366. 
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to  conclude  an  Austrian  treaty  at  a  meeting  of 
Foreign  Ministers  which  has  been  proposed.  So 
far  that  proposal  has  met  with  no  response. 


The  Soviet  Satellites  in  Europe 

The  entire  situation  in  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe  is  bound  to  be  a  cause  of  deep  concern. 
The  peoples  there  are  essentially  religious  people, 
and  they  are  essentially  patriotic  people.  They 
have  a  spiritual  faith  that  is  enduring  and  great 
traditions  which  will  never  be  forgotten. 

It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  peace,  or  the  other 
goals  of  our  charter,  that  the  once  independent 
peoples  of  Europe  should  feel  that  they  can  no 
longer  live  by  their  traditions  and  their  faith. 

It  is  charged  that  unrest  only  exists  among 
them  as  it  is  artificially  stimulated  from  without. 

That  is  true  only  in  the  sense  that  faith  is  a 
contagious  thing  which  penetrates  even  curtains 
of  iron.  The  American  people,  like  many  others, 
hold  to  the  belief  which  our  founders  expressed  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  govern- 
ments derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  Also  we  believe,  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  put  it,  that  there  is  "something  in  that 
Declaration  giving  liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  but  hope  to  the  world  for  all 
future  time."  No  peace  can  be  enduring  which 
repudiates  the  concept  that  government  should 
rest  on  free  consent  or  which  denies  to  others  the 
opportunity  to  embrace  that  concept.  We  do  not 
conceal  that  conviction,  and  no  United  States 
Government  could  contain  it. 

But  our  creed  does  not  call  for  exporting  revo- 
lution or  inciting  others  to  violence.  Let  me  make 
that  emphatic.  We  believe  that  violent  change 
usually  destroys  what  it  would  gain.  We  put  our 
hopes  in  the  vast  possibilities  of  peaceful  change. 
Our  hope  is  that  the  Soviet  leaders,  before  it  is 
too  late,  will  recognize  that  love  of  God,  love  of 
country,  and  sense  of  human  dignity  always 
survive.  Repressive  measures  inevitably  lead  to 
resentment  and  bitterness  and  perhaps  something 
more.  That  does  not  come  about  by  artificial 
stimulation.  It  comes  about  because  the  Creator 
endowed  all  human  beings  with  the  spark  of 
spiritual  life. 

We  can  understand  the  desire  of  the  Russian 
people  to  have  friends.  The  American  people 
in  the  past  have  often  shown  by  generous  deeds 
their  friendship  with  the  Russian  people.  We  can 
understand  the  particular  desire  of  the  Russian 
people  to  have  close  neighbors  who  are  friendly. 
We  sympathize  also  with  that  desire.  The  United 
States  does  not  want  to  see  Russia  encircled  by 
hostile  peoples. 

But  we  foresee  that,  unless  Soviet  policies  are 
changed,  those  policies  will,  in  their  actual  opera- 
tion, create  precisely  such  surrounding  animosity 
and  hostility  as  Soviet  policy  understandably 
wants  to  avoid. 
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Policies  which  will  permit  Korea  to  be  unite* 
and  free,  which  will  allow  independence  to  com 
peacefully  in  Indochina,  which  will  unite  Gei 
many  and  free  Austria,  which  will  enable  Russia' 
neighbors  to  enjoy  national  independence,  whic] 
will  end  the  dedication  of  the  Soviet  Communis 
Party  to  the  violent  overthrow  of  independen 
governments — such  are  the  policies  which  woul 
go  far  to  end  present  tensions. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  ways  to  reduce  ten 
sions.  I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  all  the  possi 
bilities.  I  have,  however,  spoken  of  the  ma  jo 
causes  of  present  tension,  and  I  have,  I  hope,  mad 
clear  the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  dis 
cuss  them  all.  So  far  the  invitations  in  whic' 
we  have  joined  with  others  of  you  representee 
here  remain  unanswered. 

Governments  which  exert  themselves  withou 
reserve  to  the  creation  of  ever  more  powerfu 
means  of  mass  destruction,  which  tolerate  no  de 
lay  and  spare  no  expense  in  these  matters,  an 
which  at  the  same  time  are  dilatory,  evasive,  o 
negative  toward  curing  the  situations  which  coul 
bring  these  destructive  forces  into  play — such  go\ 
ernments  cannot  but  stand  morally  condemned 

The  Soviet  Union  can  make  a  great  contributio: 
toward  the  relaxing  of  these  tensions  whie 
threaten  to  develop  into  major  disasters.  At  th 
same  time  let  me  make  it  clear  we  recognize  tha 
the  United  States  and  others  have  their  contribu 
tions  to  make  and  their  obligations  to  fulfil] 
That  is  true  both  in  relation  to  Russia  and  in  re 
lation  to  what  our  charter  calls  "non-self-goverr 
ing  territories." 

I  say  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Unite' 
States  that  we  are  prepared  to  show  in  ourselve 
the  spirit  which  we  invoke  in  others. 

Such  a  spirit,  if  it  is  mutual,  should  make  i 
possible  to  tackle  hopefully  what  is  perhaps  th 
greatest  problem — that  of  controlling  the  force 
which  could  destroy  us  all. 

Limitation  of  Armaments 

On  April  16,  1953,  President  Eisenhower  es 
pressed  eloquently  and  vividly  the  terrible  dange 
to  humanity  from  present  weapons.4  Also  h 
pointed  out  our  desire  to  divert  expenditures  f ror 
destruction  to  construction,  which  would  particu 
larly  benefit  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  th 
world.  He  recognized  that  it  would  be  difficul 
to  alter  the  armament  situation  markedly  whil 
there  existed  the  present  measure  of  distrust.  H 
called  for  deeds,  such  as  those  which  I  have  out 
lined,  which  would  relax  the  tension.  He  wen 
on  to  say  that  "as  progress  in  all  these  area 
strengthens  world  trust,  we  could  proceed  con 
currently  with  the  next  great  work — a  reductioi 
of  the  burden  of  armaments  now  weighing  upo] 
the  world." 


*  Ibid.,  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  599. 
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[  emphasize  this  word  "concurrently."  The 
lited  Nations  here  has  for  some  years  been  deal- 
l  with  the  problem  of  armaments.  We  know 
it  even  between  nations  of  good  will  it  is  dim- 
It  to  find  a  workable  formula  to  do  this.  The 
5k  cannot,  perhaps,  be  finally  solved  under  the 
iditions  of  distrust  which  exist  today.  That, 
wever,  does  not  mean  that  the  task  should  be 
andoned  or  even  postponed.  We  believe,  on 
3  contrary,  that  there  should  be  intensified  study 
the  problem  of  limitation  and  control  of  all 
tegories  of  armament.  There  is  a  vast  amount 
technical  work  which  needs  to  be  done  pre- 
ratory  to  any  final  solution,  and  without  that 
eparatory  work  no  final  solution  would  be 
actical. 

We  have  faith  that  the  time  may  come— it  might 
me  quickly  and  suddenly — when  political  lead- 
3  would  be  prepared  to  put  into  effect  interna- 
>nal  agreements  limiting  armaments.  When 
at  moment  comes  the  nations  should  be  able  to 
ize  it.  That  moment — we  must  not  let  it  escape. 
?rhaps  it  could  never  be  recaptured.  But  to 
ize  that  moment  when  it  comes  requires  that  the 
clinical  analysis  of  the  problem  should  before 
en  have  been  advanced. 

The  United  States  has  already  put  forward  a 
ries  of  proposals  here  which  have  attracted 
idespread  support.5  On  these  we  are  not  in- 
txible,  except  that  we  do  insist  that  any  proposals 
ust  meet  one  fundamental  test :  There  must  be 
Fective  safeguards  to  insure  compliance  of  all 
itions  and  to  give  adequate  warning  of  possible 
rasions  or  violations. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  studies  which  have 
;en  made  up  until  now  have  involved  a  waste  of 
me.  On  the  contrary  we  believe  that  they  have 
id  the  foundation  for  quick  action  once  the  gen- 
-al  atmosphere  makes  this  possible.  But  these 
udies  need  to  be  carried  on  to  a  still  higher  state 
f  completion.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is 
mcerned,  we  are  prepared  to  dedicate  ourselves 
ith  renewed  vigor  to  this  high  task.  Given  a 
mcrete  demonstration  of  an  equal  desire  on  the 
art  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  honestly 
nd  sincerely  on  the  substance  of  these  matters,  we 
re  confident  that  this  work  can  usefully  go  for- 
ward. 

barter  Revision 

I  note  that  the  Argentine,  Egyptian,  and  the 
retherlands  delegations  have  proposed  agenda 
terns  dealing  with  charter  revision  pursuant  to 
rticle  109.  This  article  provides  that,  unless  a 
eview  conference  is  held  earlier,  the  10th  General 
Lssembly  to  be  held  in  1955  shall  have  on  its 
genda  the  question  of  calling  such  a  conference. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  review  conference  will  be 
leld.     Article  109  was  put  into  the  charter  in  an 


effort  to  allay  the  very  large  measure  of  dissatis- 
faction which  was  felt  at  San  Francisco  with 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  charter.  Many  na- 
tions, particularly  the  smaller  nations,  strongly 
objected  to  what  they  thought  was  an  excessive 
award  of  power  to  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council.  They  feared  that  the  Security 
Council  would  prove  unworkable  because  of  dis- 
agreements among  the  great  powers.  Unhappily 
these  fears  have  in  large  measure  materialized. 
There  were  other  provisions  of  the  charter  which 
were  adopted  with  great  reluctance  and  concern. 
It  was  only  possible  to  secure  acceptance  of  the 
charter  at  San  Francisco  by  a  provision  assuring 
that  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  review  it  m 
the  light  of  experience. 

It  is  already  apparent,  after  8  years,  that  this 
opportunity  should  be  grasped. 

In  1948  the  United  States  Senate  adopted  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  elimination  of  the  veto  power 
from  all  questions  involving  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  (chapter  VI)  and 
from  the  admission  of  new  members.  It  also 
called  for  a  revision  of  the  charter  under  article 
109,  if  the  United  Nations  should  not  otherwise 
have  been  strengthened. 

This  year  the  United  States  Senate  adopted  a 
resolution  appointing  a  special  committee,  of 
which  Senator  Wiley  is  chairman,  to  study  pro- 
posals for  amendment  to  the  charter.6 

Many  private  United  States  organizations  have 
shown  their  desire  for  a  charter  review,  and  they 
are  preparing  for  it. 

Such  a  conference  will  not  work  miracles,  but  it 
can  be  of  major  importance.  In  order,  however, 
to  get  the  best  results,  the  task  should  promptly 
engage  the  best  thought  and  attention  of  all  mem- 
ber nations— not  merely  their  governments  but 
also  private  organizations.  The  influence  of  pri- 
vate groups  was  not  adequately  felt  in  1945,  be- 
cause World  War  II  had  not  yet  ended  and  normal 
communications  were  lacking  in  much  of  the 
world. 

We  should  also  welcome  suggestions  from  those 
nonmember  nations  which  aspire  for  membership 
and  which  are  excluded  by  the  veto  in  the  Security 
Council.  Today  the  number  and  influence  of 
these  nations  is  so  great  that  their  views  should 
not  be  excluded  in  considering  the  future  of  an 
organization  designed  to  include  all  peace-loving 
nations  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  charter. 

Surely  it  is  possible  to  make  this  Organization 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  peoples.  They 
only  want  simple  things.  They  want  the  oppor- 
tunity to  worship  God  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience.    They  want  the  oppor- 


5  For  a  summary,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  27,  1952,  p.  648. 
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tunity  to  think  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
their  reason.  They  want  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
change views  with  others  and  to  persuade  or  be 
persuaded  by  what  appeals  to  their  reason  and 
their  conscience.  They  want  the  right  to  live 
in  their  homes  without  fear.  They  want  the 
opportunity  to  draw  together  in  the  intimacy  of 
family  life,  of  community  life,  and  to  establish 
worthy  and  honorable  traditions  which  they  can 
pass  on  to  their  children  and  to  their  children's 
children.  They  want  to  be  able  to  work  produc- 
tively and  creatively  in  congenial  tasks  of  their 
own  choosing  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 
They  want  governments  to  which  they  consent. 

Surely  it  is  not  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  make  it 
possible  to  satisfy  such  wants  and  to  put  to  rout 
the  vast  impersonal  forces  which  seem  imperiously 
to  demand  that  humanity  be  bent  and  broken 
merely  to  produce  the  engines  for  its  own  destruc- 
tion. 

To  a  large  extent  the  simple  wants  of  the  people 


are  denied  them  because  of  international  tensions 
These  are  not  always  within  the  direct  compe 
tence  of  this  Assembly.  Some  of  the  problems  o 
which  I  have  spoken  are  the  primary  responsibil 
ity  of  other  international  groupings.  That,  howi 
ever,  does  not  mean  that  these  problems  are  beyoni 
the  influence  of  the  members  of  this  Assembly 
and  that  is  why  I  have  spoken  of  them. 

This  Assembly  is  the  only  world  forum  when 
the  attitudes  of  the  world  community  make  them 
selves  felt.  No  one  can  take  part  in  the  delibera 
tions  of  this  Assembly  without  feeling  the  impac 
of  moral  forces.  It  is  an  impact  which  none  cai 
disdain. 

In  these  coming  days  we  can,  and  I  think  wi 
shall,  set  up  influences  which  will  move  the  nation 
nearer  the  goal  for  which  all  the  peoples  yearn 
That  should  be  the  overriding  dedication  of  al 
the  nations  represented  here.  It  is,  I  assure  you 
the  dedication  of  the  delegation  and  of  the  Natioi 
for  which  I  have  the  honor  to  speak. 


Problems  Confronting  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  Eighth  Session 


by  Robert  Murphy 

Assistant  Secretary  for  United  Nations  Affairs 1 


In  my  brief  period  of  service  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  United  Nations  Affairs,  I  have  heard 
much  about  the  valuable  efforts  of  your  organiza- 
tion to  make  every  American  aware  of  his  personal 
stake  in  the  United  Nations.  You  are  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  large  majority  of  the  American 
people  who,  according  to  a  recent  Gallup  Poll, 
continue  to  support  the  United  Nations  as  a  force 
for  peace. 

America's  support  for  the  United  Nations  must 
be  based  on  a  sound  and  realistic  understanding  of 
its  capacities  and  limitations.  You  and  I  share 
the  heavy  responsibility  of  making  clear  how  the 
United  Nations  serves  United  States  interests  and 
those  of  the  international  community.  Without 
intending  to  underestimate  the  essential  need  for 


'Address  made  before  the  American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations  at  New  York  City  on  Sept.  13  (press 
release  497  dated  Sept.  12). 
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understanding  of  the  United  Nations  throughoul 
the  world,  we  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  Unitec 
States  leadership  and  support  are  critical  to  th( 
future  growth  of  the  United  Nations. 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  this  is  the  time  for  or 
ganizations  such  as  yours  to  increase  the  tempc 
of  their  activities.  After  many  years  of  serving 
in  diplomatic  assignments  outside  the  country,  ] 
have  returned  to  find  the  United  Nations  at  whai 
seems  to  me  a  crucial  stage.  Coming  across  the 
country,  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  evolution 
of  American  opinion  on  the  United  Nations  in  the 
past  few  years.  I  sense  on  the  part  of  a  good 
many  segments  of  the  population  a  very  analytical 
frame  of  mind  regarding  the  United  Nations.  ] 
believe  this  is  healthy  and  should  be  encouraged 
I  think  this  is  a  much  more  mature  and  sensible 
approach  than  to  talk  in  flowing  terms  of  a  blue 
print  that  would  provide  a  panacea  for  the  world's 
difficulties,  as  I  recall  people  did  in  1945  and  1946, 
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I  believe  we  tend  to  underestimate  the  basic  sup- 
rt  for  the  United  Nations  among  the  American 
blic.  Only  the  vociferous  critics  get  the  head- 
ies.  Mature  and  realistic  support  for  the  United 
itions  is  hardly  newsworthy. 
There  has  been  a  great  evolution  in  the  role  of 
e  General  Assembly  during  the  8  years  since 
tn  Francisco.  Readjusting  its  role  to  meet  the 
xjor  impact  of  Soviet  imperialism  along  with 
e  strong  postwar  nationalist  stirrings,  the  Gen- 
al  Assembly  has  taken  on  added  and  increased 
sponsibility.  Its  agenda  of  some  80  items  is 
owded  and  impressive  in  its  breadth.2  Who  in 
45  could  have  envisaged  the  range  and  types 
problems  we  face  this  year? 
The  United  Nations  has  not  shrunk  from  the 
alities  of  the  postwar  threat  to  the  peace.  It 
,s  faced  up  to  the  challenge  of  the  cold  war. 
has,  in  fact,  become  a  mirror  of  the  world  as 
is.  If  it  now  reflects  a  disturbing  image,  that 
because  it  does  not  distort  the  true  picture  of 
e  world  today. 

Each  year  the  General  Assembly  has  deliberated 
>on  many  of  the  major  problems  besetting  the 
ternational  horizon.  This  year  is  no  exception, 
jf  ore  the  General  Assembly  adjourns,  it  will  have 
vered  a  range  of  problems  touching  upon  the 
tal  interests  of  all  the  assembled  nations  and  of 
any  deserving  nations  who  will  not  be  repre- 
nted  by  virtue  of  Soviet  obstructionism.  In  fact, 
e  breadth  and  importance  of  the  problems  before 
e  General  Assembly  are  indicative  of  its  evolu- 
3n  as  a  vital  link  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
Dnal  problems. 

The  crowded  agenda  is  significant  in  other  re- 
lects.  It  places  a  particularly  heavy  burden 
>on  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  General 
ssembly.  By  virtue  of  the  need  to  protect  our 
itional  interests  and  to  maintain  our  leadership 

the  free  world,  we  are  called  upon  to  make  a 
>sitive  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  virtually 
rery  problem  before  the  General  Assembly, 
mong  these  are  a  number  of  problems  of  major 
lportance  to  the  United  States.     One  of  these 

the  question  of  Chinese  representation.  The 
nited  States  is  opposed  even  to  the  considera- 
on  of  any  proposal  to  seat  the  Chinese  Com- 
unist  aggressors  in  the  United  Nations.  While 
tey  have  agreed  to  halt  their  aggression,  the 
hinese  Communists  continue  to  flout  recognized 
andards  of  international  behavior.  We  are  con- 
ient  that  a  large  majority  of  the  General  As- 
mbly  will  continue  to  stand  with  us  in  this  view. 
Since  the  seventh  session  of  the  United  Nations 
most  a  year  ago,  we  have  witnessed  a  combina- 
on  of  major  developments.  First,  in  the  United 
tates,  a  new  administration  under  President 
isenhower  has  come  into  office.     It  has  demon- 


2  For  the  provisional  agenda  for  the  Eighth  General 
ssembly,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  7, 1953,  p.  326 ;  the  supple- 
entary  agenda  list  appears  on  p.  430  of  this  issue. 


strated  firmness  in  its  resolve  for  peace  and  firm- 
ness in  its  unwillingness  to  relax  its  vigilance 
and  preparedness  until  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  demonstrate  by  deeds  that  they  will  make 
real  contributions  to  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. Secondly,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Stalin 
era  has  ended  and  with  it  any  illusions  of  Soviet 
invincibility.  The  courage  of  the  East  Germans 
and  the  unrest  throughout  the  satellite  world  after 
Stalin's  death  demonstrate  again  that  8  years  of 
satellite  slavery  have  not  dimmed  the  will  for  free- 
dom from  Soviet  tyranny.  Thirdly,  the  fighting 
in  Korea  has  been  halted  and  the  Communist 
aggression  there  repelled.  Most  recently  we  have 
had  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  exploded  a 
hydrogen  device,  thereby  placing  in  the  hands  of 
a  small  group  of  unprincipled  men  an  awesome 
weapon  of  destruction. 


The  Korean  Problem 

On  balance,  these  events  appear  to  have  aroused 
hopes  for  a  relaxation  of  international  tension. 
In  the  General  Assembly  the  new  mood  is  most 
immediately  apparent  in  connection  with  Korea. 
For  the  first  time  in  over  3  years,  the  General 
Assembly  will  meet  without  the  pressure  of  mount- 
ing casualties  on  the  Korean  battlefields.  The 
fighting  has  stopped ;  the  aggression  has  been  re- 
pelled. The  United  Nations  has  emerged  from 
the  first  major  test  of  its  ability.  This  test  came 
at  a  moment  when  the  floodtide  of  Soviet  imperial- 
ism had  reached  its  zenith.  The  record  shows  that 
despite  grave  difficulties  the  United  Nations  met 
this  test  with  reasonable  success. 

One  must  be  realistic  in  evaluating  the  record 
of  the  United  Nations  on  Korea.  The  really  im- 
portant question  is  not  how  closely  the  United 
Nations  record  in  Korea  approached  a  perfectly 
equitable  distribution  of  the  burden  among  all 
United  Nations  members.  The  point  that  is  sig- 
nificant is  how  much  United  Nations  aid  lightened 
the  burden  upon  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the 
United  States,  who  in  their  own  interests  met  the 
first  onslaught  of  the  aggressors. 

That  the  United  States  was  obliged  to  bear  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  burden  is  well 
known.  Our  contribution,  in  men  and  money  and 
effort,  far  overshadowed  that  of  the  other  United 
Nations  members.  But  it  must  be  said  that  15 
United  Nations  members  other  than  the  United 
States  did  contribute  armed  forces,  and  that  46 
nations  made  some  form  of  contribution  whether 
military  or  economic.  It  should  also  be  said  that 
during  the  past  months  75  percent  of  the  front 
line  in  Korea  was  manned  by  non-United  States 
forces. 

Only  time  will  reveal  the  ultimate  bearing  of  the 
Korean  experience  on  the  prospects  for  world 
peace.  Surely  the  real  meaning  of  Korea  to 
would-be  aggressors  will  not  be  lost. 
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We  learn  by  experience.  We  have  learned  much 
from  the  Korean  action.  The  United  Nations  has 
begun  to  improve  its  procedures.  We  hope  that 
the  resources  of  member  nations  will  be  more 
readily  available  to  repel  future  aggression  and 
thereby  deter  future  aggressors.  We  all  remember 
the  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  meet  ag- 
gression in  the  case  of  Ethiopia.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  in  sending  Ethiopian 
troops  to  Korea  told  them  to  remember  that  in 
paying  this  debt  of  honor  they  were  laying  the 
basis  for  a  universal  system  of  collective  security 
not  only  in  behalf  of  Ethiopia  but  of  all  nations  of 
the  world,  great  or  small,  powerful  or  weak. 

The  truce  in  Korea,  however,  is  only  the  first 
step  toward  a  solution  of  the  Korean  problem — 
a  problem  which  has  defied  peaceful  settlement 
since  World  War  II. 


The  Political  Conference 

At  this  moment  the  focal  point  of  our  efforts 
rests  with  the  political  conference.  The  General 
Assembly  only  a  few  weeks  ago  completed  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  United  Nations  side  in  the 
conference.3  Consultations  are  now  under  way 
among  the  United  Nations  participants  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  Much  will  depend  on  the  re- 
ply from  the  Communist  side  to  our  suggestions 
on  the  time  and  place  of  the  conference. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  General  Assembly 
discussion  on  Korea  should  center  primarily  on 
United  Nations  economic  assistance  and  the  im- 
portant role  of  Unkra.  Those  of  you  who  have 
lived  in  countries  that  have  been  torn  apart  by 
war  realize  its  effects  on  the  social  life  and  econ- 
omy of  the  country.  Korea  is  no  exception  to  that 
rule.  In  fact  I  have  seen  a  good  many  countries 
that  have  been  victimized  by  both  World  Wars, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  devastation  in  Korea 
equals  what  I  saw  in  Berlin  and  in  other  German 
cities  after  World  War  II. 

The  United  States  has  already  given  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  Government  assurances  regard- 
ing large-scale  economic  aid  and  rehabilitation. 
We  believe  that  other  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions should  likewise  increase  their  contribution  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  Korea.  This  objective  will 
be  sought  at  the  forthcoming  Assembly. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  the 
General  Assembly  should  not  actively  consider  any 
problems  to  be  discussed  at  the  political  conference. 
The  participants  in  the  political  conference  face 
the  prospect  of  onerous  and  complex  negotiations. 
We  feel  that  the  political  conference  can  achieve 
success.  Its  work  should  not  be  complicated  by 
overzealous  criticism  from  nonparticipants.  The 
temptation  of  the  General  Assembly  to  step  in  at 


3  For  text  of  the  General  Assembly's  resolution  on  the 
organization  of  the  political  conference,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  14, 
1953,  p.  366. 
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difficult  points  during  the  political  conference  will 
be  great.  This  temptation  should  be  resisted. 
The  conferees,  in  particular  the  representatives  of 
the  Korean  people  who  have  most  at  stake  in  this 
conference,  should  be  given  latitude  in  seeking  a 
solution  to  the  Korean  problem.  This  does  not, 
of  course,  exclude  the  General  Assembly  from  ex- 
ercising its  influence  at  the  right  time.  As  you 
know,  there  is  provision  in  the  resolution  adopted 
at  the  resumed  seventh  session  to  keep  the  General 
Assembly  appropriately  informed. 

Now,  what  I  have  just  said  was  prepared,  as  is 
quite  apparent,  before  we  had  any  indication  that 
the  Communists  had  replied  to  our  suggestions 
respecting  a  time  and  place  for  the  political  con- ' 
ference. 

I  would  like  to  interpolate  here  a  few  remarks 
regarding  what  we  understand,  from  a  Chinese 
Communist  radio  broadcast  this  morning,  to  be 
the  substance  of  a  communication  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  U.N.  from  the  Chinese  Communists. 
As  of  the  time  I  speak,  we  have  received  an  official 
text  [Doc.  A/2469]  but  have  not  had  time  to  study 
the  Communist  communication. 

From  this  broadcast,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  simply  revived,  with 
minor  variations,  the  Soviet  proposal  for  a  round- 
table  conference  which  was  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected at  the  General  Assembly  at  the  end  of 
August.  This  proposal  is  inconsistent  with  article 
60  of  the  armistice  agreement  which  the  Com- 
munists themselves  proposed  at  Panmunjom  and 
to  which  we  agreed.  The  armistice,  as  you  will 
recall,  recommends  that  a  political  conference  of 
the  two  sides  be  held  within  90  days.  We  have 
always  made  it  clear  that  while  the  General  As- 
sembly was  to  name  the  participants  on  our  side, 
the  Communists  were  free  to  designate  the  repre- 
sentatives on  their  side  in  accordance  with  article 
60.  The  General  Assembly  devoted  a  very  inten- 
sive 2  weeks  to  discharging  its  responsibility,  and 
the  result  was  fully  consistent  with  article  60. 

We  see  no  reason  whatever  for  reopening  this 
question  in  the  General  Assembly.  We  see  no 
reason  whatever  for  inviting  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  appear  before  the  General  Assembly. 
The  way  is  clear  for  them  to  agree  on  a  time  and 
place  of  the  conference  with  the  United  States 
which  was  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  speak  for  the  United  Nations  side  on  this  matter. 

Disarmament 

The  Korean  armistice  gives  us  new  hope  in  other 
ways.  It  can  help  to  create  a  climate  for  more 
fruitful  discussion  of  world  disarmament.  We  are 
all  acutely  aware  of  the  new  instruments  of  modern 
warfare. "  Their  sheer  destructiveness  staggers  the 
imagination.  They  give  a  new  sense  of  urgency 
and  a  continued  sense  of  humility  to  the  task  ahead. 

They  point  to  the  need  for  political  settlements. 
For  political  settlements  are  the  forerunners  of 
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e  free  and  disarmed  world  we  hope  to  achieve. 
owever,  disarmament  should  be  sought  concur- 
ntly  with  political  settlements. 
We  must  be  frank  in  our  appraisal.  We  can- 
)t  forget  how  we  and  other  members  of  the  free 
orld  disarmed  following  World  War  II.  We 
ive  learned,  at  the  cost  of  sweat  and  blood,  that 
sarmament  in  an  atmosphere  of  political  differ  - 
ices  invites  aggression.  But  disarmament  is  no 
lilateral  job.  For  our  part  we  continue  to  seek 
r  peaceful  means  the  conditions  of  durable  peace. 
We  seek  solutions  which  can  eventually  lift  the 
savy  burden  of  armaments  from  the  peoples  of 
e  world.  Therefore,  we  intend  to  continue  our 
forts  to  obtain  from  the  Soviet  Union  concrete 
dications  that  it  will  sincerely  cooperate  in  de- 
jloping  a  disarmament  program. 
The  frrst  reward  from  disarmament  would  be 
otal  war  .  .  .  upon  the  brute  forces  of  poverty 
id  need."  As  President  Eisenhower  pledged  last 
pril,  if  genuine  progress  were  made  on  inter- 
itionally  supervised  world  disarmament,  he 
ould  ask  the  American  people  to  devote  a  portion 
!  their  savings  for  international  development 
id  reconstruction.4  We  intend  to  seek  General 
ssembly  approval  of  the  Ecosoc  resolution  em- 
)dying  this  pledge.5  In  the  words  of  this 
solution : 

We.  the  member  governments  of  the  United  Nations,  in 
der  to  promote  higher  standards  of  living  and  conditions 
economic  and  social  progress  and  development,  stand 
ady  to  ask  our  peoples,  when  sufficient  progress  has  been 
ide  in  internationally  supervised  world-wide  disarma- 
ent,  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  savings  achieved  through 
ch  disarmament  to  an  international  fund,  within  the 
amework  of  the  United  Nations,  to  assist  development 
id  reconstruction  in  under-developed  countries. 

Let  me  make  one  additional  point  on  this  matter. 
rorld  disarmament  is  not  contingent  upon  the 
rpe  of  machinery  to  be  used  in  negotiating.  It 
spends  on  the  will  to  negotiate.  There  have  been 
iggestions  that  disarmament  can  be  achieved  if 
ily  the  major  powers  will  meet  alone  and  in  pri- 
lte.  While  the  United  States  is  ready  to  sit 
•ound  the  conference  table  at  the  right  time,  the 
sue  is  not  a  matter  of  where  or  how  the  Big 
owers  meet.  We  all  know  that  the  major  powers 
re  represented  on  the  Disarmament  Commission, 
he  door  is  wide  open  for  discussions  between  the 
ig  Powers  within  the  Commission's  framework. 
Jq  should  continue  to  explore  in  the  U.  N.  the 
ichnical  bases  of  disarmament  so  that  when  con- 
itions  are  ripe,  we  can  take  advantage  of  them  as 
uickly  as  possible. 


ctions  to  Reduce  Tension 

This  year's  agenda  provides  the  General  As- 
;mbly  with  still  another  opportunity  to  test  Com- 


4  Ibid.,  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  602. 

5  Ecosoc  resolution  482  (XVI). 


munist  willingness  to  cooperate  by  deed  in  relaxing 
world  tensions.  I  refer  to  the  review  of  reports 
of  the  impartial  investigations  made  by  the  United 
Nations  into  detention  by  the  Soviet  bloc  of  World 
War  II  prisoners  of  war  and  the  inhumane  con- 
ditions of  forced  labor. 

Eight  years  after  World  War  II  there  still  re- 
main to  be  repatriated,  or  accounted  for,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  prisoners  of  war  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  is  evidence  that  many  of  the  pris- 
oners of  war,  most  of  whom  are  from  Germany, 
Japan,  and  Italy,  are  still  alive.  Yet  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  completely  ignored  requests  for  information 
from  the  United  Nations  Commission. 

Here  is  an  impartial  international  body  seeking 
only  to  relieve  the  anxiety  that  plagues  thousands 
of  European  and  Asian  homes  where  after  8  years 
the  families  still  do  not  know  the  fate  of  their 
loved  ones.  In  the  face  of  this  needless  personal 
suffering,  it  is  incomprehensible  to  us  in  the  United 
States  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  have  acted  on 
this  matter  with  such  callousness  and  complete 
contempt  for  civilized  international  standards. 

The  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  meet  this 
important  humanitarian  obligation  and  its  refusal 
to  cooperate  with  the  U.N.  Prisoner  of  War  Com- 
mission casts  serious  doubt  on  its  alleged  desire 
to  ease  international  tensions. 

The  Soviet  unwillingness  to  repatriate  World 
War  II  prisoners  of  war  is  not  unrelated  to  the 
system  of  forced  labor  existing  within  the  Soviet 
bloc.  In  the  forced  labor  camps  are  men  and 
women  from  many  countries.  Certainly  this  is 
a  matter  of  serious  international  concern. 

Some  may  feel  that  General  Assembly  discussion 
of  these  problems  will  only  delay,  or  postpone 
needlessly,  a  reduction  of  tensions.  We  do  not 
share  this  view.  We  are  not  trying  to  score  de- 
baters' points.  Millions  of  lives  are  at  stake.  It 
is  our  hope  that  the  weight  of  world  opinion  will 
influence  the  Soviet  bloc  to  take  heed  and  to  move 
toward  conformity  with  recognized  standards  of 
international  conduct. 

Soviet  peace  offensive  tactics  should  not  blind 
the  free  world  to  the  present  realities  of  Soviet 
world  objectives.  Before  we  raise  our  hopes,  we 
must  look  to  genuine  Communist  bloc  action  at  the 
Korean  political  conference  and  on  such  questions 
as  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  Road  to  Self-Government 

Another  group  of  problems  which  lies  before 
us  relates  to  the  aspirations  of  dependent  peoples 
for  greater  self-government  and  independence. 
The  right  of  self-government  and  independence  is 
not  at  stake.  It  was  written  indelibly  into  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  1776  dedicated  the  United 
States  to  this  principle.  This  Assembly  has 
another  opportunity  to  consolidate  the  steps  al- 
ready made  since  World  War  II.     Some  600  mil- 
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lion  have  already  obtained  their  independence.  A 
dozen  new  nations  have  emerged  during  the  history 
of  the  United  Nations.  We  are  not  likely  to  find 
many,  if  any,  dissenting  voices  as  to  objectives. 

But  in  pursuing  our  objectives  let  us  not  be 
moved  to  intemperate  action.  Too  often  we  have 
found  in  the  United  Nations  an  unwillingness  to 
recognize  how  complex  are  the  problems  involved 
in  the  orderly  advancement  toward  self-govern- 
ment. There  has  been  an  overzealousness  to  pro- 
ject the  United  Nations  into  areas  and  matters 
properly  the  essential  concern  of  the  governing 
nation. 

Such  action  can  only  prejudice  the  interests  of 
dependent  peoples  and  those  who  wish  to  assist 
them  in  achieving  greater  self-government.  If 
differences  exist — as  indeed  they  do — as  to  the 
speed  and  the  method  in  promoting  the  advance- 
ment of  dependent  peoples,  they  can  only  be 
worked  out  in  an  atmosphere  of  conciliation. 

Charter  Review 

In  our  relations  with  the  United  Nations  we  are 
moving  toward  an  event  of  major  importance. 
The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  will  no 
doubt  decide  in  1955  to  hold  a  conference  to  review 
the  present  charter.  We  believe  such  a  conference 
should  be  held.  We  welcome  the  fact  that  the 
Netherlands  Government  has  proposed  an  agenda 
item  on  charter  review  for  consideration  at  the 
coming  session.  We  join  with  others  in  welcom- 
ing the  great  opportunity  which  charter  review 
will  provide  to  us  all. 

Before  the  United  States  can  make  basic  deci- 
sions as  to  how  the  present  United  Nations  Charter 
can  be  improved  and  made  more  effective,  careful 
and  detailed  study  is  essential.  The  issues  raised 
are  so  fundamental  that  the  considered  judgment 
of  the  American  people,  arrived  at  through  the 
democratic  process,  is  necessary.  Steps  are  being 
taken  to  bring  to  the  American  people  the  problem 
of  charter  review.  For  example,  the  United 
States  Senate  recently  passed  a  resolution  estab- 
lishing a  special  committee  to  make  recommenda- 
tions. We  hope  that  governments  and  organiza- 
tions who  represent  the  views  of  their  people  will 
make  themselves  felt. 


Our  Present  Task 

One  way  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  now 
is  to  arrive  at  a  balanced  and  sober  judgment  of 
what  it  can  or  cannot  do  in  the  present  world 
state  of  affairs.  We  should  avoid  both  extremes 
of  overestimating  and  underestimating  its  capac- 
ities. It  cannot  be  dismissed  as  impotent ;  neither 
must  it  be  viewed  as  a  cure-all.  In  this  respect,  we 
must  face  up  to  the  growing  tendency  to  blur  the 
distinction  between  matters  of  domestic  and  in- 
ternational concern  and  the  serious  consequences 
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which  may  follow  if  the  injunction  against  inter- 
vention into  matters  of  domestic  jurisdiction  in 
article  2  (7)  of  the  charter  is  disregarded. 

In  the  last  analysis,  whether  the  United  Nations 
develops  its  capacity  to  the  fullest  depends  on  the 
action  of  each  individual  member.  In  a  world  of 
sovereign  states  the  ultimate  responsibility  must 
and  does  lie  with  each  individual  state.  If  the 
individual  states  choose  not  to  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations,  there  is  very 
little  the  Organization  can  hope  to  achieve. 

The  task  ahead  for  each  state  is  clear.  It  must 
regard  its  charter  obligation  as  a  standard  for  its 
international  conduct. 

One  concluding  thought.  Most  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  General  Assembly  are  not  prone  to 
immediate  solutions.  Our  objective  is  to  insure 
that  there  is  no  break  in  the  gradual  and  con- 
tinuous attack  on  common  problems  which  affect 
our  interests  and  those  of  the  world. 

We  are  well  prepared  for  the  forthcoming  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  United  States  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  bipartisan  delegation  of  able  and 
distinguished  citizens.  Secretary  Dulles'  broad 
experience  with  the  United  Nations  will  provide 
steady  and  inspirational  leadership  for  all  of  us. 
We  know  that  we  can  count  on  further  effective 
performance  by  our  able  permanent  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations,  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge. 

May  I  thank  once  again  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  United  Nations  for  this  opportunity 
to  address  this  distinguished  audience.  I  look 
forward  to  a  close  and  harmonious  association  in 
our  mutual  efforts  toward  peace,  security,  and  well- 
being  in  the  world. 


Chinese  Representation 
in  the  United  Nations 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles x 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  Sept.  15 

I  move  that  the  General  Assembly  postpone  for 
the  duration  of  the  eighth  session  for  the  current 
year  the  consideration  of  any  proposals  to  unseat 
the  representatives  of  the  National  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  China  or  to  send  representatives 
of  the  so-called  Central  Peoples'  Government  to 
represent  the  Republic  of  China. 


1  Made  on  Sept.  15  at  the  opening  session  of  the  8th 
General  Assembly.  The  U.S.  draft  resolution  (U.N. 
doc.  A/PV  423,  pp.  44-45)  was  approved  by  the  plenary  on 
the  same  date  by  a  vote  of  44-10  (Soviet  bloc,  Burma, 
India,  Indonesia,  Sweden,  and  Yugoslavia),  with  2 
abstentions. 
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I  make  this  procedural  motion  of  postponement 
so  that  we  can  go  ahead  with  the  regular  work  of 
this  Assembly  in  our  present  session.  We  know 
that  3  years  ago  the  Chinese  Communists  inter- 
vened with  their  armed  forces  as  aggressors,  as 
participants  in  the  Communist  scheme  to  over- 
power and  seize  the  Republic  of  Korea.  That  fact 
of  aggression  has  been  found  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. After  unnecessary  and  heartbreaking  de- 
lays in  negotiations  to  halt  the  fighting,  an  armi- 
stice was  finally  concluded  about  6  weeks  ago  and 
that  armistice  was  welcomed  throughout  the  world, 
nowhere  more  than  in  the  United  States.  But  the 
armistice  has  not  solved  all  the  problems  that  were 
created  by  the  Communist  aggression  in  Korea. 
Armed  forces  of  Communist  China  still  remain 
in  Korea.  The  aggression  is  yet  to  be  terminated 
and  the  peace  secured.  The  Chinese  Communists 
have  not  shown  in  this  matter  convincing  evidence 
of  a  genuine  intention  to  end  the  aggression  and  to 
make  peace,  and,  moreover,  their  continued  actions 
elsewhere  in  Asia  are  far  from  reassuring. 

Therefore,  I  submit  that,  as  things  stand  now, 
we  should  not  even  consider  any  proposals  for  the 
representation  of  the  Chinese  Communist  aggres- 
sors in  this  Assembly,  and  following  the  practice 
of  earlier  sessions  I  urge  prompt  adoption  of  the 
motion  to  postpone  consideration. 

Let  me  add  the  fact  that  that  motion  I  propose 
deals  with  the  current  year  and  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  indicating  any  expectation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  change  its  position 
after  the  current  year.  It  is  merely  that  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  appropriate  that  a  body  of  this 
character  should  deal  with  one  year  at  a  time. 


They  come  from  sovereign  states  and,  although  I 
realize  the  Polish  representative  may  have  some 
difficulties  in  understanding  this,  they  are  not 
"satellite  proposals." 

As  regards  support  of  the  principles  of  the 
charter,  we  will  match  the  record  of  the  United 
States  against  that  of  the  Communist  bloc  on  any 
phase  of  the  charter. 

Now  we  support  the  inclusion  in  the  Assembly's 
agenda  of  the  item  proposed  by  the  Netherlands  on 
preparatory  work  in  connection  with  the  holding 
of  a  Charter  Review  Conference.2  Our  commit- 
tee has  already  recommended  inclusion  of  the  Ar- 
gentine item  on  publication  of  documents  con- 
cerning the  drafting  and  application  of  the 
charter.3  The  Netherlands  proposal  is  relevant  to 
that  and  also  to  the  new  item  put  forward  by  the 
delegation  of  Egypt.4  The  United  States  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  warmly  endorse  the  holding 
of  a  Charter  Review  Conference  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  when,  under  article 
109  of  the  charter,  that  subject  comes  before  the 
General  Assembly  in  1955. 

It  is  timely  to  consider  now  what  preparatory 
measures  might  be  undertaken  to  help  and  prosper 
the  work  of  the  Review  Conference  before  that 
conference  is  held.  Like  all  human  institutions, 
the  United  Nations  is  evolutionary.  It  should  be 
perfected  in  the  light  of  experience.  Its  provisions 
should  be  lived  up  to  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit 
while  they  stand,  but  that  certainly  does  not  pre- 
clude the  reactionary  attitude  of  wanting  to  stand 
pat  and  look  backwards  instead  of  looking  ahead 
and  trying  to  evolve  and  improve. 

The  United  States  will  therefore  vote  to  in- 
clude the  Netherlands  item. 


Preparatory  Work  for  Conference 
on  Charter  Revisions 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

U.  S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  Sept.  16 

As  regards  the  rather  gratuitous  inference  which 
the  representative  of  Poland  [Juliusz  Katz- 
Suchy]  made  concerning  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles,  I  will  simply  say  that  when  the  United 
States  desires  to  propose  changes  in  the  charter, 
it  will  do  so  itself.  The  proposals  before  us  today 
come  independently.     They  come  in  good  faith. 


1  Made  on  Sept.  16  in  the  General  (Steering)  Committee 
on  the  inclusion  in  the  agenda  of  the  eighth  session  of 
items  no.  70  and  72,  dealing  with  charter  revision.  At  the 
same  meeting,  the  Committee  recommended  inclusion  of 
both  items,  by  a  vote  of  12-0-2  (Poland,  U.S.S.R.).  On 
Sept.  17  the  plenary  approved  their  inclusion,  51-5  ( Soviet 
bloc)-l. 
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In  a  later  intervention,  Ambassador  Lodge  said: 

The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  [Jacob 
Malik]  says  that  I  did  not  reveal  the  real  purpose 
of  Secretary  Dulles'  recent  speech."  The  purpose 
is  plain.  It  is  there  on  its  face.  It  is  a  construc- 
tive purpose  aimed  to  strengthen  and  perfect  this 
organization  and  make  it  a  more  effective  instru- 
ment for  peace.  I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  takes  care 
not  to  reveal  his  real  reason,  which  I  surmise 
is  that  his  government  has  abused  the  veto  power 


2  The  Netherlands  proposal  is  entitled,  "Preparatory 
work  with  regard  to  the  possible  holding  of  a  General 
Conference  of  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  in 
accordance  with  Article  109  of  the  Charter"  (U.  N.  doc. 
A/2466;  agenda  item  72). 

3  U.  N.  doc.  A/2415 ;  agenda  item  58. 

4  "Amendment  of  the  Charter :  election  of  a  technical 
committee  to  study  and  report  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Charter  on  the  basis  of  proposals  to  be  submitted  by 
Member  States"    (U.  N.  doc.  A/2466;  agenda  item  72). 

5  Bulletin  of  Sept.  7, 1953,  p.  307. 
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in  such  a  flagrant  way  for  so  many  years — thereby 
nullifying  the  specific  mission  of  the  United  Na- 
tions insofar  as  the  Security  Council  is  con- 
cerned— and  does  not  wish  to  lose  that  unfair  ad- 
vantage. If  he  wants  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  I  am 
willing  to,  too. 


Ambassador  Lodge  stated  in  a  further  interven- 
tion: 

I  will  just  state  that  I  never  make  an  aspersion 
of  any  kind  on  any  country  here  or  any  delegate 
here,  but  I  serve  warning  that  whenever  they  at- 
tack my  country  or  they  attack  officials  of  my 
country,  I  shall  respond,  and  I  shall  keep  on  doing 
it  all  through  the  night  if  they  keep  on  attacking 
my  country. 

Now,  the  representative  of  Poland  talked  about 
those  who  do  one  thing  outside  of  the  United  Na- 


tions and  then  do  another  thing  inside  the  United 
Nations.  I  will  call  his  attention  to  the  admission 
of  the  leader  of  the  Communist  bloc  which  he  fol- 
lows here  in  January  of  this  year  that  they  were 
actively  supplying  arms,  ammunition  and  imple- 
ments of  war  to  the  aggressors  in  Korea  in  clear 
violation  of  the  clearly  expressed  mandate  of  the 
United  Nations.6  All  that  time  they  were  sitting 
here  in  the  United  Nations  and  talking  about 
peace.  There  is  a  contrast  between  what  is  done 
outside  of  the  United  Nations  and  what  is  done 
inside  the  United  Nations.  Speaking  of  nervous- 
ness, the  subject  which  seems  to  bother  him,  I 
would  think  that  would  make  him  nervous. 

The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  says  that 
improvement  in  international  relations  is  not 
helped  by  revising  the  Charter  so  as  to  make  it  a 
more  effective  instrument  for  peace.  I  will  simply 
say  to  him  that  the  improvement  in  world  affairs 
will  not  be  helped  by  impugning  the  motives  of 
others,  as  has  been  done  here  this  afternoon. 


ANZUS  Council  Discusses  Security  Problems  of  Pacific  Area 


Following  are  the  texts  of  the  communique  is- 
sued at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  meeting  of 
the  ANZUS  Council,  which  was  held  at  Washing- 
ton on  September  9  and  10,  and  statements  by 
Secretary  Dulles,  Australian  Minister  for  Ex- 
ternal A  fairs  Richard  G.  Casey,  and  New  Zealand 
Minister  of  External  Affairs  T.  Clifton  Webb 
made  on  September  9  at  the  opening  of  the  meet- 
ing: 

FINAL  COMMUNIQUE 

Press  release  491  dated  September  10 

The  Anzus  Council,  established  by  the  Security 
Treaty  between  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
United  States,1  concluded  its  2-day  meeting  in 
Washington  today.  The  Right  Honorable  Rich- 
ard G.  Casey,  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  rep- 
resented Australia;  the  Honorable  T.  Clifton 
Webb,  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  represented 
New  Zealand;  and  the  Honorable  John  Foster 
Dulles,  Secretary  of  State,  represented  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  addition  to  the  Ministers  the  delegations  in- 


1  Bulletin  of  July  23,  1951,  p.  148.  For  text  of  the 
final  communique  of  the  Council's  first  meeting,  held  in 
Hawaii  in  Aug.  1952,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  18, 1952,  p.  244. 


eluded,  for  Australia:  His  Excellency  the  Hon- 
orable Sir  Percy  C.  Spender,  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  and  Lt.  General  Sir  Sydney  F. 
Rowell,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff;  for  New  Zea- 
land :  His  Excellency  Leslie  K.  Munro,  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States;  Alisteir  D.  Mcintosh, 
Secretary  of  External  Affairs;  and  Maj.  Gen.  W. 
G.  Gentry,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff ;  and  for  the 
United  States:  The  Honorable  Livingston  T. 
Merchant,  Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Af- 
fairs; the  Honorable  Walter  S.  Robertson,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs;  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  W.  McCardle,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs;  and  Admiral  Felix  Stump,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific  and  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet. 
By  invitation  of  the  Council  Admiral  Arthur  W. 
Radford,  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  formerly  U.  S.  Military  Repre- 
sentative accredited  to  the  Council,  attended  the 
meeting  in  a  consultative  capacity. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  Council 
issued  the  following  statement: 

The  Council  affords  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  three  Governments  the  opportunity  to  consult 
together  periodically  in  regard  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Anzus  Security  Treaty  and  to  dis- 

6  Ibid.,  Mar.  16,  1953,  p.  420. 
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uss  various  matters  of  interest  and  concern  to 
heir  countries.  It  is  the  over-all  objective  of  the 
Lnzus  partners,  building  on  the  foundation  of  the 
"reaty,  to  strengthen  the  relationships  between 
heir  Governments  at  both  the  political  and  mili- 
ary levels  and  to  seek  the  most  effective  means  ot 
>roviding  for  their  common  defense. 

At  this  meeting  the  Ministers  again  affirmed  the 
Lefensive  nature  of  the  Treaty.  They  expressed 
he  determination  of  their  Governments  that 
Uzus  shall  plav  its  full  part  in  the  maintenance 
»f  peace  and  security  in  the  Pacific.  They  took, 
Lowever,  no  decisions  and  reached  no  agreements 
lirectlv  affecting  the  interests  of  the  other  nations 
>f  the  "free  world,  but  discussed  in  considerable 
letail  the  general  world  situation  with  specific 
•eference  to  areas  under  threat  from  Communist 
mperialism.  . 

In  its  deliberations  the  Council  surveyed  situa- 
ions  in  the  Pacific  specifically  affecting  the  se- 
curity of  the  three  countries.  It  took  special  note 
)f  those  areas  in  which  Communist  aggression  has 
ed  to  outright  hostilities.  In  particular  the  Coun- 
;il  considered  the  situation  in  Korea  and  in  Indo- 
china. Each  Minister  expressed  the  view  of  his 
Government  that  under  present  circumstances  no 
mestion  of  the  recognition  of  Communist  China 
3r  of  the  admission  of  its  representatives  to  the 
United  Nations  would  be  entertained. 

The  Council  examined  reports  from  the  Mili- 
tary Representatives,  who  were  appointed  at  its 
Brst  meeting  last  year  to  advise  the  Council  con- 
cerning the  military  aspects  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Treaty.  The  Military  Representatives 
held  their  first  meeting  in  September  1952  and 
concluded  another  meeting  at  Pearl  Harbor  last 
week.  The  Council  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
progress  made  by  the  Military  Representatives  in 
the  carrying  out  of  their  responsibilities.  It  found 
that  their  reports  demonstrated  clearly  the  im- 
portance of  continuing  the  close  cooperation  es- 
tablished by  the  Representatives  during  the  past 

year. 

The  Council  considered  its  responsibilities  in  the 
light  of  Article  VIII  of  the  Treaty,  which  au- 
thorizes it  to  establish  consultative  relationships 
with  other  states  and  regional  organizations.  It 
reviewed  its  own  position  vis-a-vis  other  existing 
defense  arrangements  in  the  Pacific  and  consid- 
ered the  place  of  Anzus  in  the  development  of  a 
broader  collective  security  system  for  the  area. 
The  Council  affirmed  its  readiness  to  consider  any 
measure  which  would  strengthen  the  defense  of 
the  area.  It  unanimously  concluded,  however, 
that  to  attempt  to  enlarge  its  membership  would 
not  contribute  directly  and  materially  to  this  end. 

The  Council  noted  the  fact  that  each  of  the  three 
Governments  already  has  other  relationships  and 
responsibilities.  It  recognized  the  important  in- 
terests of  other  countries  in  the  Pacific.  The 
Anzus  Treaty  is  one  of  a  number  of  arrangements 
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for  the  furtherance  of  security  among  the  nations 
of  the  area.  The  United  States  is  a  partner  in  a 
mutual  security  pact  with  the  Philippines  and  has 
initialed  such  a  pact  with  Korea.  It  has  a  Se- 
curity Treaty  with  Japan  and  has  defense  under- 
standings with  the  National  Government  of  China 
in  Formosa.  Then  again,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  as  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
have  the  closest  ties  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
other  Commonwealth  nations.  All  these  arrange- 
ments and  relationships  constitute  together  a 
solemn  warning  to  any  potential  aggressor  and 
represent  the  growing  foundation  for  lasting  peace 
in  the  Pacific. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  486  dated  September  9 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  my  privilege  to  welcome  our  dis- 
tinguished friends  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  Mr.  Casey  and  Mr.  Webb,  their  Deputies 
on  the  Council,  Ambassador  Spender  and  Ambas- 
sador Munro,  and  their  advisers,  to  this  the  second 
meeting  of  the  Anzus  Council.  We  are  also  very 
happy  to  have  with  us  our  military  representa- 
tives, Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Sydney  B.  Rowell,  Maj.  Gen. 
W.  G.  Gentry,  and  Admiral  Felix  Stump,  who 
will  also  participate  in  the  discussions. 

It  is  with  more  than  official  interest  that  I 
welcome  you  to  Washington  for  this  meeting.  It 
has  long  been  my  hope  to  see  the  nations  of  the 
Pacific  drawn  closer  to  our  own  by  arrangements 
which  would  protect  our  common  vital  interests. 
This  hope  began  to  be  fulfilled  in  1951  when,  as 
Special  Representative  of  the  President,  I  ne- 
gotiated our  security  treaties  with  your  countries, 
with  Japan  and  with  the  Philippines.  This  year, 
I  negotiated  a  similar  treaty  with  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  which  awaits  Senate  action. 

These  treaties  have  a  close  relationship  to  our 
own  overall  defense  efforts.  The  Anzus  treaty 
affects  a  vast  area  of  the  globe,  an  area  of  not  only 
great  strategic  importance  but  also  an  area  of  tre- 
mendous cultural  and  material  significance. 

Our  three  countries  have  stood  together  through 
two  world  wars  and  most  recently  in  Korea. 
Many  sons  of  American  families  have  remained 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  I  think  of  the 
American  Cemetery  in  Brisbane,  the  Battle  of  the 
Coral  Sea,  the  monuments  in  honor  of  our  dead  to 
which  your  peoples  so  generously  have  contrib- 
uted. 

This  meeting  which  we  are  about  to  convene  has 
only  one  supreme  purpose — that  of  contributing 
to  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  area  which  con- 
cerns us.  I  know  your  Governments  do  not  expect, 
nor  does  mine,  any  spectacular  results  from  these 
conferences.    What  we  look  for  is  steady  coopera- 
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tion  on  which  we  can  continue  to  build  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  years  to  come. 

In  this  conference,  as  I  envisage  it,  we  shall  be 
primarily  concerned  with  two  items:  The  first 
will  be  a  general  round-up  or  review  of  the  Com- 
munist threat  as  it  directly  involves  our  nations. 

The  second  will  be  a  study  of  the  reports  pre- 
pared by  our  military  representatives,  who,  as  I 
have  said  earlier,  will  participate  in  our  discus- 
sions. We  greatly  appreciate  their  efforts  and  the 
progress  they  have  made  in  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures to  increase,  in  the  words  of  the  treaty, 

effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid  ...  to  maintain 
and  develop  their  individual  and  collective  capacity  to 
resist  armed  attack. 

Our  attention  throughout  these  sessions  will  be 
focused  squarely  on  areas  of  common  concern. 
Each  of  our  nations  has  other  ties,  other  close 
friends  in  the  Pacific  area.  In  this  connection 
there  is  a  point  which  I  should  like  to  emphasize. 

In  addition  to  Anzus,  the  United  States,  as  I 
have  recalled,  is  a  partner  to  treaties  in  the  Pacific 
with  the  Philippines  and  Japan ;  we  have  initialed 
a  treaty  with  Korea ;  we  have  defense  arrange- 
ments with  the  National  Government  of  China  on 
Formosa.  It  is  our  basic  policy  to  discuss  com- 
mon problems  of  defense  with  each  of  our  part- 
ners in  these  security  arrangements. 

The  other  day  in  St.  Louis  I  stated  that,  if 
events  are  likely  which  will  in  fact  lead  us  to  fight, 
we  should  make  clear  our  intention  in  advance; 
then  we  shall  probably  not  have  to  fight.2  This  is 
the  feeling  which  underlay  this  Anzus  treaty.  In 
its  preamble  we  wrote  that  it  was  designed  to  make 
clear  that  "no  potential  aggressor  could  be  under 
the  illusion"  that  any  of  us  "stand  alone  in  the 
Pacific  Area."  I  feel  confident  that  this  treaty  and 
like  treaties  in  the  Pacific  and  elsewhere  will 
achieve  our  basic  purpose  of  a  just  and  durable 
peace. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  CASEY 

Press  release  485  dated  September  9 

Mr.  Secretary:  On  behalf  of  the  Australian 
Government,  I  thank  you  warmly  for  your  very 
generous  welcome.  You  have  once  more  given  us 
the  comfortable  feeling  that  we  are  among 
friends. 

What  you  have  been  good  enough  to  say  inspires 
a  confidence  that  our  discussions  at  this  second 
meeting  of  the  Anzus  Council  will  be  frank,  posi- 
tive, and  constructive,  as  they  so  often  are  when 
your  people  and  ours  come  together. 

It  means  a  great  deal  to  us  that  there  is  so  full 
a  degree  of  understanding  between  the  peoples 


of  our  countries.  It  has  been  our  experience  in 
many  parts  of  the  globe,  in  times  both  of  peace 
and  war,  that  we  do  speak  the  same  language 
metaphorically  as  well  as  literally. 

We  in  Australia  are  particularly  appreciative, 
Mr.  Secretary,  of  the  personal  part  that  you 
played  in  1951  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Anzus 
treaty  and  for  your  close  and  continuing  interest 
in  it  ever  since.  This  Anzus  Council  meeting  is 
but  one  of  the  many  matters  now  urgently  com- 
manding your  attention,  and  we  are  aware  of  the 
ever-pressing  burdens  of  public  business  that  you 
carry. 

This  Anzus  treaty  is  an  important  matter  for 
us  and,  I  believe,  for  the  democratic  world.  It 
translates  into  formal  terms  the  bonds  and  com- 
mon interests  which  the  Second  World  War  so 
vividly  demonstrated  already  existed.  And  it 
provides  effective  machinery  for  continuing  co- 
operation and  consultation  in  times  of  peace  as 
well  as  war.  We  in  Australia  have  ties  with 
Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  which  need  no 
explanation  to  our  American  friends  and  are  well 
understood  by  them. 

We  Australians  feel  there  is  much  we  can  do  in 
the  Pacific.  Our  young  nation  is  developing  its 
resources  and  increasing  its  population  at  the 
maximum  rate  that  is  possible  for  our  economy  to 
bear. 

Our  population  is  now  more  than  25  percent 
above  what  it  was  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Our  potentialities  as  a  food  produc- 
ing country  are  known  to  you,  and  our  industrial 
development  has  been  considerable.  We  are 
building  sabre  and  Canberra  jet  aircraft,  the  Aus- 
tralian prototypes  of  which  are  now  in  the  air. 
Our  peacetime  defense  preparations  are  well 
ahead,  and  we  feel  confident  that  we  can  again,  if 
required,  play  our  part  in  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  our  country  as  an  essential  strate- 
gic base  in  the  Pacific. 

But  these  are  only  the  military  preparations 
which  prudence  dictates  we  must  take  if  we  are  to 
play  a  significant  part  should  unhappily  war  come 
again. 

While  we  believe  that  we  are  an  essential  link 
in  the  chain  of  free  democratic  countries  in  time 
of  war,  there  is  much  that  Australia  can  do  in 
other  fields  to  maintain  peace,  and  to  promote 
understanding.  To  this  end,  Australia,  since  the 
war,  has  followed  a  "good  neighbor"  policy  to- 
wards the  Asian  countries  to  our  North. 

The  Colombo  Plan,  which  we  proposed  in  1951, 
is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  material  part 
that  we  can  play.3  Besides  the  providing  of 
direct  aid,  there  is  much  that  Australia  can  do  in 
furthering  self-help  through  the  loan  of  techni- 
cians, technical  training,  and  the  sharing  of 
knowledge. 


2  Bxtlletin  of  Sept.  14, 1953,  p.  339. 
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3  For  an  article  on  the  Colombo  Plan,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  22, 
1952,  p.  441. 
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One  of  the  examples  of  how  Australia  can  be 
»f  help  to  her  northern  neighbors  is  the  number 
>f  Asian  students  who  have  turned  to  our  uni- 
versities and  schools  for  instruction  and  the  wel- 
oming  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  received. 
Between  2,000  and  3,000  Asian  students,  some  of 
hem  through  Colombo  Plan  scholarships,  are 
low  working  in  our  educational  establishments. 

Intrinsically,  the  Anzus  treaty  has  much  prac- 
ical  value  for  its  three  member  states.  But  in 
iddition,  the  treaty,  as  the  preamble  suggests,  may 
>e  regarded  as  one  of  those  first  steps  towards  the 
nore  comprehensive  arrangements  we  will  no 
loubt  ultimately  see  in  the  Pacific. 

As  you  have  said,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  do  not 
sxpect  "spectacular  results"  from  this  meeting. 
"Jo  other  country  need  fear  that  our  discussions 
vill  go  beyond  our  agreed  purpose,  that  our  three 
;ountries  should  consult  together  from  time  to 
ime  in  furtherance  of  the  fundamental  aim  of 
he  treaty,  which  is  to  take  steps  to  meet  any  dan- 
ger that  is  common  to  us  all. 

Much  has  occurred  since  our  initial  meeting  in 
Honolulu  in  August  last  year.  A  ceasefire  has 
>een  achieved  in  Korea,  and  we  have  noted  con- 
siderable professed  changes  in  Russian  policies 
iince  the  death  of  Marshal  Stalin.  It  still  re- 
nains  for  the  bona  fides  of  such  changes  to  be 
jstablished. 

There  remain  in  the  Pacific  area  sources  of  "in- 
fection" which  could  spread  at  any  time  to  consti- 
ute  a  common  danger  to  us  all.  While  Korea 
•emains  divided  and  heavily  armed  forces  face 
sach  other  across  a  ceasefire  line,  and  while  actively 
tided  insurgents  continue  their  activities  in  Indo- 
hina  and  Malaya,  there  can  be  no  true  basis  for 
)eace  in  the  Pacific.  A  fundamental  change  in 
Communist  policy  must  manifest  itself  in  these 
ireas  before  we  can  lower  our  guard. 

While  a  year  has  gone  by  since  we  last  met  at  a 
foreign  Minister  level,  arrangements  for  military 
:onsultations,  which  we  agreed  upon  at  Honolulu, 
lave  continued  smoothly  and  satisfactorily.  Our 
nilitary  representatives  have  since  met  on  three 
separate  occasions  to  discuss  the  military  side  of 
he  Anzus  treaty  and  they  are  with  us  today.  We 
ire  all  glad  to  see  Admiral  Stump  here  today,  and 
[  am  sure  our  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Chiefs 
)f  Staff  will  achieve  the  same  warm  understand- 
ng  and  cooperation  from  the  distinguished  new 
American  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  Pacific,  as 
;hey  did  from  his  equally  distinguished  predeces- 
sor, Admiral  Radford,  whom  we  congratulate  on 
lis  new  high  office. 

This  Anzus  Council  is  not  meeting  to  plan  for 
var.  It  will  plan  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
stability.  Vigilance,  preparedness,  and  consulta- 
tion among  those  of  a  like  mind  are  the  best  shields 
igainst  war.  Peace  will  not  be  won  by  wishful 
;hinking,  but  must  be  earned  by  hard  work,  plan- 
ting, and  readiness. 

September  28,    1953 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  WEBB 


Press  release  484  dated  September  9 


On  behalf  of  the  New  Zealand  Government,  I 
wish  to  express  sincere  gratitude  to  the  United 
States  for  consenting  to  act  as  host  at  this  second 
meeting  of  the  Anzus  Council. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  privilege  of  sitting 
down  again  at  the  conference  table  for  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  our  many  problems  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Dulles,  and  Mr.  Casey,  representing 
our  two  close  allies,  the  United  States  and  Aus- 
tralia. Our  comradeship  has  stood  the  test  in  both 
war  and  peace. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  United 
States  is  represented  here  todaj^  by  a  statesman 
who  was  indeed  one  of  the  principal  architects  of 
the  Anztjs  treaty. 

At  our  first  meeting  in  Honolulu,  I  pointed  out 
how  appropriate  it  was  that  the  inaugural  meeting 
of  the  Anzus  Council  should  be  held  in  Hawaii. 
We  will  never  forget  the  historic  connection  of 
Pearl  Harbor  with  the  outbreak  of  that  vast  con- 
flict in  the  Pacific.  The  Anzus  pact  is  designed  to 
protect  us  for  the  future  against  the  dire  results  of 
another  such  conflict.  It  is  equally  appropriate 
that  the  second  meeting  should  take  place  in  the 
capital  of  this  great  country,  the  senior  partner 
of  the  Anzus  organization. 

I  hope  that,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements 
discussed  at  our  first  session,  it  may  be  practicable 
to  have  the  next  meeting  in  our  part  of  the  world. 
The  holding  of  the  Anzus  Council  in  the  southwest 
Pacific  would  undoubtedly  give  this  organization 
even  more  reality  in  the  eyes  of  our  people.  At  the 
same  time  it  would,  I  believe,  give  emphasis  to  the 
contributions  which  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  making  toward  the  security  of  the  Pacific  area. 
Should  this  arrangement  be  practicable  next  year, 
we  for  our  part  would  be  quite  happy  if  the  meet- 
ing place  were  in  Australia. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council,  we  had  a 
most  useful,  full,  and  frank  discussion  of  all  situa- 
tions affecting  security  in  the  Pacific.  Our  main 
task,  however,  was  to  organize  the  work  of  the 
Council  and  to  set  up  the  subsidiary  military  ma- 
chinery which  we  agreed  was  necessary  to  give 
vitality  and  strength  to  the  organization. 

At  this  meeting  in  Washington  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  work  which  has  been 
done  since  last  we  met.  In  my  opinion,  our  organi- 
zation has  worked  smoothly  and  sensibly.  En- 
couraging progress  has  been  made.  The  structure 
of  our  organization  is  on  a  modest  scale.  It  is 
marked  by  a  simplicity  and  flexibility  which  seem 
to  us  to  emphasize  and  to  guarantee  the  closeness 
of  our  relationship.  It  is  the  belief  of  my  Govern- 
ment that  we  can  best  serve  our  common  aims  by 
continuing,  quietly  and  confidently,  to  develop  the 
understanding  between  us  and  to  coordinate  our 
policies.    In  this  way  the  Anzus  organization  will 
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become  the  strong  and  enduring  organization  we 
seek.  At  the  same  time  it  can  become  what  it  was 
designed  to  be,  an  important  bulwark  of  peace  in 
the  Pacific. 

Since  our  last  meeting  we  have  witnessed  events 
which  may  have  a  significant  bearing  on  the 
prospects  of  a  lasting  peace.  An  armistice  has 
been  achieved  in  Korea.  And  here  I  pay  a  whole- 
hearted tribute  to  the  outstanding  contribution  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  patient  and  skillful  ef- 
forts of  the  United  Nations  Command  through 
many  weary  months  of  negotiation  and  to  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  for  they  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  The  sacrifice  of  many 
thousands  of  American  youths  made  possible  the 
successful  outcome  of  the  armistice  negotiations. 
There  are  signs  which  indicate  that  the  outlook 
for  peace  may  be  somewhat  brighter.  Neverthe- 
less, in  my  view  the  international  atmosphere  in 
no  way  justifies  us  in  relaxing  our  vigilance  or 
our  efforts  to  build  up  our  defenses  against  possi- 
ble aggression.  The  scene  can  change  so  rapidly. 
It  is  true  that  aggression  has  been  halted  in  Korea. 
We  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
peace  and  stability  have  not  yet  been  restored  to 
large  areas  in  southeast  Asia  where  the  threat  of 
overt  aggression  is  ever  present. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  slacken  in  our  efforts. 
To  be  lulled  into  a  sense  of  false  security  would 
merely  encourage  any  potential  aggressor  to  take 
us  unawares. 

This  Council  and  its  military  representatives 
should  push  ahead  with  plans  for  insuring  our 
primary  objective,  the  defense  of  our  respective 
territories  in  the  Pacific  against  any  attack.  By 
thus  demonstrating  our  united  determination  to 
preserve  our  freedom  and  independence  at  all 
costs,  we  can  most  effectively  counter  the  threat 
which  unfortunately  still  menaces  us  all. 

The  great  value  of  an  occasion  such  as  this  is 
that  we  meet  as  friends  and  allies,  able  and  willing 
to  exchange  views  in  the  utmost  frankness.  I 
know  too  that  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  we 
shall  combine  all  our  efforts  in  order  that  effective 
measures  may  be  taken  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
the  Anzus  treaty.  In  the  short  time  that  our  or- 
ganization has  been  in  operation  we  have  worked 
harmoniously  together.  We  have  done  so  because 
our  three  peoples  and  our  three  Governments 
have  common  aims  and  aspirations.  There  can, 
in  short,  be  no  fundamental  differences  between 
us.  This  same  attitude  of  mutual  trust  and  confi- 
dence is  the  basis  of  our  close  relations  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  other  members  of 
the  Commonwealth.  To  us  in  New  Zealand  the 
Anzus  agreement  reinforces  and  complements  this 
Commonwealth  relationship. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  look  forward  to  our 
meetings  which  I  know  will  be  most  fruitful  in 
achieving  an  even  closer  cooperation  and  under- 
standing between  us.    Our  work  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
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a  significant  contribution,  not  only  in  the  task  of 
reinforcing  our  own  security  but  also  in  helping 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  stability  and  pros- 
perity of  the  democratic  world.  The  existence 
of  this  Council,  which  insures  the  continued  vital- 
ity of  the  Anzus  arrangement,  will  be  an  effective 
force  in  keeping  the  peace  in  the  Pacific  area.  If, 
with  calm  determination,  we  continue  along  the 
course  we  have  laid  down  we  can  face  the  future 
with  greater  confidence. 


Conversations  Concerning 
Panama  Canal 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 10  (press  release  490)  that  conversations 
would  open  the  following  day  at  Washington  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Panamanian  and  the 
U.S.  Governments  to  review  relationships  between 
the  countries  resulting  from  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Panama  Canal,  including  the  in- 
terpretation and  application  of  the  principal 
treaties  and  agreements  in  force  between  the  two 
nations. 

The  Panamanian  Special  Mission  is  composed 
of  the  following  members : 

Roberto  Heurtematte,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  Panama  to  the  United  States 

Octavio  Fabrega,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary 

Carlos  Sucre  C,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary 

Miguel  Amado  B.,  Secretary  General,  with  the  rank  of 
Minister  Resident 

The  United  States  is  represented  in  the  discus- 
sions by  the  following : 

John  Moors  Cabot,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American 

Affairs 
John  J.  Muccio,  formerly  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Korea 
Representatives  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the 

Panama  Canal. 

These  conversations  are  being  entered  into  at 
the  request  of  the  Government  of  Panama.  The 
two  basic  treaties  now  in  force  between  Panama 
and  the  United  States  are  the  Convention  for 
Construction  of  a  Ship  Canal,  signed  in  1903,  and 
the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation,  signed 
in  1936.1 

Following  are  texts  of  statements  2  made  at  the 
formal  opening  of  the  conversations  on  September 
11  by  Secretary  Dulles  and  by  Panamanian  For- 
eign Minister  Jose  Ramon  Gwsado,  who  came  to 
Washington  for  the  occasion: 

1  For  background  information  concerning  these  treaties, 
see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  11,  1952,  p.  212. 

2  Press  release  496  dated  Sept.  11. 
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ecretary  Dulles 

I  understand  that  this  opens  our  discussions. 

am  happy  to  have  them  opened  in  this  atmos- 
phere of  friendship  which,  I  trust,  will  continue 
s  the  discussions  continue. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  is,  in  a  way,  our  closest 
eighbor,  for  you  are  on  both  sides  of  us  in  the 
sthmus.  No  other  country  occupies  that  rela- 
ionship  to  us.  Our  relationship  is  unique  in 
lany  other  ways.  Throughout  the  life  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  which  we  recall  is  this  year 

life  of  50  years,  we  have  always  had  cordial  re- 
itions.  We  well  remember  the  record  of  effective 
ction  which  was  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the 
iecond  "World  War,  when  your  government  so 
romptly  and  effectively  aligned  itself  on  the  side 
f  the  free  world  and  disposed,  almost  in  a  matter 
f  minutes,  of  the  potential  agents  of  the  enemy 
i  Panama. 

We  have,  of  course,  constant  occasion  to  talk 
Dgether,  to  review  our  relations  and  the  operation 
f  our  treaties.  We  want  to  have  the  relationship 
ontinue  to  be  one  which  is  mutually  advantageous, 
:hich  involves  mutual  respect  and  regard,  both 
or  treaty  obligations  and  for  fair  interpretation 
nd  application  of  those  obligations. 

So  we  are  glad  to  initiate  with  you  these  dis- 
ussions,  which  grew  out  of  the  talks  which  you, 
Ir.  Minister,  and  I  had  some  months  ago.  We 
ave  confidence  that  out  of  these  discussions  will 
ome  a  better  relationship  for  the  future.  Even 
hough  the  past  has  been  good,  we  always  are 
rilling  to  try  to  make  the  future  even  better. 

Having  recalled  that  this  is  your  nation's  50th 
nniversary,  may  I  say  that  we  look  forward 
agerly  to  participating  in  your  celebration  in 
'anama  of  that  anniversary.  We  trust  that  the 
econd  half  of  the  first  century  of  your  national 
ife  will  mark  progress,  development,  and  ever 
ncreasing  friendship  between  our  two  countries. 


oreign  Minister  Guizado 

fotJR  Excellency:  I  am  deeply  moved  by  the 
rords  you  have  just  spoken  and  by  the  fact  that 
hey  are  those  of  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
state  of  the  United  States  uttered  on  the  occasion 
»f  the  initiation  of  these  talks  which  will  be  of 
uch  transcendental  importance  for  the  future  re- 
ations  between  our  two  countries,  both  nations  of 
he  American  Continent. 

In  ancient  times  it  was  rightly  said  that  all 
■oads  led  to  Rome,  the  Rome  that  gave  the  world 
,  millennium  of  peace  and  progress.  With  the 
>assing  of  time,  we  find  that  today  all  roads  lead 
o  Washington,  the  capital  of  this  great  nation, 
hat  so  aptly  and  proudly  bears  the  name  of  the 
freat  general  and  brilliant  statesman  who  was 
irst  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
)f  his  countrymen. 

Today,  as  yesterday,  I  have  come,  together  with 


our  Negotiating  Commission,  to  the  most  impor- 
tant capital  in  the  world,  via  the  broad  highway 
traveled  by  free  peoples,  in  order  to  communicate 
to  you  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  a  people  who 
desire  a  review  of  the  whole  field  of  our  contrac- 
tual relations  relative  to  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  the  great  Panama  Canal 
which  divides  our  land  in  order  to  unite  a  world. 

I  have  been  singularly  honored  in  being  desig- 
nated to  head  our  Mission  on  the  occasion  of  the 
initiation  of  negotiations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries, at  a  time  when  the  destinies  of  the  United 
States  are  in  the  hands  of  another  great  general 
and  eminent  statesman,  His  Excellency,  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  while  you,  Mr.  Secretary, 
are  serving  as  his  closest  collaborator  in  the  task 
of  building  his  foreign  policy. 

Both  these  circumstances  augur  well  for  the 
successful  conclusion  of  our  great  task  of  strength- 
ening even  more  the  bonds  that  unite  our  two  coun- 
tries for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  in  behalf  of 
greater  continental  solidarity. 

I  venture  to  predict  that,  when  this  noble  task 
has  been  completed,  not  only  will  you  be  gratefully 
remembered  by  your  fellow  citizens,  as  General 
Washington  is,  but  that,  below  the  Rio  Grande, 
your  name  will  forever  be  cherished  in  the  hearts 
of  all  Panamanians. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your 
hands  these  documents  which  embody  the  aspira- 
tions of  our  people. 


German  Debt  Agreements 
Enter  Into  Force 

Press  release  500  dated  Sept.  15 

Donold  B.  Lourie,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Georg  Federer,  Counselor,  representing  the 
Charge  d'Aff aires  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  on  September  15 
exchanged  instruments  of  ratification  or  approval 
of  four  agreements  on  German  debts. 

The  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  regarding  the 
settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  United  States  for 
postwar  economic  assistance  (other  than  surplus 
property)  to  Germany  provides  for  payment  of 
$1  billion  to  be  paid  over  35  years  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  relating  to  the 
indebtedness  of  Germany  for  awards  made  by  the 
Mixed  Claims  Commission,  United  States  and 
Germany,  provides  for  payment  to  holders  of 
American  Mixed  Claims  Commission  awards  of 
$97.5  million  over  26  years. 

The  agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
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regarding  the  settlement  of  the  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  the  United  States 
of  America  for  surplus  property  furnished  Ger- 
many provides  for  payment  of  $200  million  to  the 
United  States  Government  over  30  years. 

The  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  concerning  the 
validation  of  German  dollar  bonds  is  designed  to 
prevent  payment  on  bonds  looted  during  the  war. 

The  first  three  agreements  were  signed  at  Lon- 
don, February  27,  1953.  The  validation  agree- 
ment was  signed  at  Bonn,  April  1, 1953.  All  four 
agreements  become  effective  upon  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  intergovernmental  agreement  on  Ger- 
man external  debts.  This  last  agreement,  which 
provides  for  settlement  of  Germany's  prewar 
external  debts,  was  to  become  effective  upon  de- 
posit of  the  instrument  of  ratification  by  the 
United  States  Government,  scheduled  to  take  place 
at  London  on  September  16.1 


Press  release  5,04  dated  Sept.  16. 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 16  that  the  agreement  on  German  external 
debts  signed  at  London  on  February  27,  1953,  by 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  17  other  creditor  countries  has  been 
ratified  by  the  required  number  of  governments 
and  entered  into  force  on  September  16.  This 
agreement  provides  terms  and  procedures  for  the 
settlement  of  the  prewar  external  debts  of  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  states,  municipalities  and  private 
debtors  located  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.2 

At  the  same  time  two  agreements  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  which  deal  with  the  valida- 
tion of  German  dollar  bonds  and  the  settlement  of 
awards  rendered  to  United  States  nationals  by  the 
Mixed  Claims  Commission,  United  States  and 
Germany,  also  entered  into  force. 

The  above  agreements  together  with  certain 
other  related  agreements  were  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  United  States  Senate  on  April  10, 
1953.  The  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the 
ratification  of  the  agreements  was  given  on  July 
13, 1953. 

Holders  of  dollar  bonds  issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  German  Government  or  agencies  or  political 
subdivisions  thereof  are  urged  to  communicate 
with  the  Foreign  Bondholders  Protective  Council, 
90  Broad  Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y.,  for  informa- 
tion concerning  the  steps  they  should  take  to  have 
their  bonds  validated  and  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 


*For  background  information  on  the  debt  agreements, 
see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  9,  1953,  p.  373  and  p.  376 ;  Mar.  23, 
1953,  p.  439 ;  Apr.  20,  1953,  p.  569 ;  May  4,  1953,  p.  665. 

2  For  a  summary  of  the  settlement  terms  and  procedures, 
see  ibid.,  Aug.  18,  1952,  p.  252. 
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the  settlement  terms  provided  in  the  agreement  on 
German  external  debts. 

Similarly,  owners  of  prewar  German  corporate 
dollar  bonds  which  are  not  guaranteed  by  govern- 
mental entities  should  communicate  with  the 
United  States  Committee  for  German  Corporate 
Dollar  Bonds,  Barr  Building,  910  Seventeenth 
Street,  NW.,  Washington  6,  D.  C,  for  informa- 
tion concerning  the  validation  and  settlement  of 
this  type  of  bonds. 

Holders  of  other  types  of  debts  of  or  claims 
against  West  German  debtors,  such  as  trade  and 
commercial  debts,  wages,  salaries,  pensions,  and; 
private  insurance  and  social  insurance  claims, 
which  are  subject  to  settlement  under  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  should  get  in  touch  directly  with 
their  debtors  in  Germany  in  order  to  arrange  for 
settlements  in  accordance  with  the  agreement. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  dealing  with 
Mixed  Claims  Commission  awards,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  is  to  make  stipulated  pay- 
ments over  a  period  of  years.  These  payments 
when  received  will  be  distributed  by  the  Treasury 
Department  under  existing  legislation  to  the  in- 
dividual award  holders. 


Operations  Coordinating  Board 
Established  by  President 

Text  of  White  House  Statement 

White  House  Office  press  release  dated  September  3 

The  President  today  took  further  steps  toward 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  by  issuing  an  Executive  order  es- 
tablishing a  new  Operations  Coordinating  Board 
which  will  report  to  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. The  new  interagency  group  is  being  set  up 
"to  provide  for  the  integrated  implementation  of 
national  security  policies  by  the  several  agencies" 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  President's  actions  are  based  upon  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  June  30  report  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  International  Informa- 
tion Activities,  headed  by  William  H.  Jackson. x 

The  main  purpose  in  establishing  the  new  Board 
is  to  provide  better  coordination  in  carrying  out 
the  security  programs  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world  struggle. 

Under  the  new  setup,  after  a  national  security 
policy  has  been  recommended  by  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  to  the  President  and  he  has  given 
his  approval,  the  Board  will  undertake  to  assure 
that  the  detailed  plans  made  in  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  to  carry  out  that 
policy  are  effectively  integrated.  This  will  insure 
that  approved  security  policies  are  carried  out  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  maximum  contribution 


1  For  a  summary  of  the  report,  see  Bulletin  of  July 
27,  1953,  p.  124. 
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;o  the  attainment  of  national  security  objectives 
id  to  the  particular  climate  of  opinion  the 
nited  States  is  seeking  to  achieve  in  the  world." 
he  actions  of  the  Board,  however,  are  not  to  ab- 
>gate  or  restrict  powers  otherwise  vested  in 
ederal  agencies,  nor  will  the  Board  have  any 
iternal  security  functions. 
The  new  five-member  Operations  Coordinating 
oard  will  be  composed  of  Walter  B.  Smith,  Un- 
er  Secretary  of  State;  Roger  M.  Kyes,  Deputy 
ecretary  of  Defense ;  Harold  E.  Stassen,  Director 
f  Foreign  Operations  Administration ;  Allen  W. 
>ulles,  Director  of  Central  Intelligence;  and  C. 
>.  Jackson,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President, 
'he  Under  Secretary  of  State  will  be  the  Chair- 
lan  of  the  Board. 

The  Executive  order  provides  that  other  agency 
eads  may  send  representatives  to  the  Board 
leetings  when  the  Board  is  dealing  with  subjects 
earing  directly  upon  their  responsibilities. 
iobert  Cutler,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
3r  National  Security  Affairs,  may  attend  any 
ioard  meeting,  and  Theodore  C.  Streibert,  the 
)irector  of  the  United  States  Information 
agency,  may  be  called  upon  to  advise  the  Board, 
'he  Board  will  be  served  by  a  small  staff,  headed 
y  an  Executive  Officer,  and  made  up  of  personnel 
etailed  by  the  member  agencies. 

The  President's  Committee  on  International 
nformation  Activities,  on  whose  report  the 
Executive  order  is  based,  was  appointed  by  the 
'resident  on  January  26,  1953,2  to  recommend 
xiprovements  in  policies  and  programs  relating 
3  international  information  activities  and  related 
latters.  Members  of  the  Committee,  which  is 
ow  dissolved,  were:  William  H.  Jackson,  C.  D. 
ackson,  Sigurd  Larmon,  Gordon  Gray,  Barklie 
IcKee  Henry,  John  C.  Hughes,  Robert  Cutler, 
nd  Roger  M.  Kyes.  Abbot  Washburn  was  its 
Executive  Secretary. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Operations  Coordina- 
ing  Board,  the  Psychological  Strategy  Board, 
rhich  was  established  in  1951,  is  to  be  abolished. 


ext  of  Executive  Order  10483  3 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Con- 
titution  and  statutes,  and  as  President  of  the  United 
tates,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows : 

Section  1.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  integrated 
mplementation  of  national  security  policies  by  the  sev- 
ral  agencies,  there  is  hereby  established  an  Operations 
Coordinating  Board,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Board, 
?hich  shall  report  to  the  National  Security  Council. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  have  as  members  the  following: 
1)  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  represent 
he  Secretary  of  State  and  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the 
Joard,  (2)  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  shall 
epresent  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  (3)  the  Director  of 
he  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  (4)  the  Director 
f  Central  Intelligence,  and  (5)   a  representative  of  the 


President  to  be  designated  by  the  President.  Each  head 
of  agency  referred  to  in  items  (1)  to  (4),  inclusive,  in 
this  section  1  (b)  may  provide  for  an  alternative  member 
who  shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  in  lieu  of  the 
regular  member  representing  the  agency  concerned  when 
such  regular  member  is  for  reasons  beyond  his  control 
unable  to  attend  any  meeting  of  the  Board  ;  and  any  alter- 
nate member  shall  while  serving  as  such  have  in  all 
respects  the  same  status  as  a  member  of  the  Board  as 
does  the  regular  member  in  lieu  of  whom  he  serves. 

(c)  The  head  of  any  agency  (other  than  any  agency 
represented  under  section  1  (b)  hereof)  to  which  the 
President  from  time  to  time  assigns  responsibilities  for 
the  implementation  of  national  security  policies,  shall  as- 
sign a  representative  to  serve  on  the  Board  when  the 
Board  is  dealing  with  subjects  bearing  directly  upon  the 
responsibilities  of  such  head.  Each  such  representative 
shall  be  an  Under  Secretary  or  corresponding  official  and 
when  so  serving  such  representatives  shall  have  the  same 
status  on  the  Board  as  the  members  provided  for  in  the 
said  section  1  (b). 

(d)  The  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs  may  attend  any  meeting  of  the  Board. 
The  Director  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
shall  advise  the  Board  at  its  request. 

Sec.  2.  The  National  Security  Council  having  recom- 
mended a  national  security  policy  and  the  President  hav- 
ing approved  it,  the  Board  shall  ( 1 )  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent shall  hereafter  so  direct,  advise  with  the  agencies 
concerned  as  to  (a)  their  detailed  operational  planning 
responsibilities  respecting  such  policy,  (b)  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  interdepartmental  aspects  of  the  detailed  op- 
erational plans  developed  by  the  agencies  to  carry  out 
such  policy,  (c)  the  timely  and  coordinated  execution  of 
such  policy  and  plans,  and  (d)  the  execution  of  each 
security  action  or  project  so  that  it  shall  make  its  full 
contribution  to  the  attainment  of  national  security  ob- 
jectives and  to  the  particular  climate  of  opinion  the 
United  States  is  seeking  to  achieve  in  the  world,  and  (2) 
initiate  new  proposals  for  action  within  the  framework 
of  national  security  policies  in  response  to  opportunity 
and  changes  in  the  situation.  The  Board  shall  perform 
such  other  advisory  functions  as  the  President  may  assign 
to  it  and  shall  from  time  to  time  make  reports  to  the 
National  Security  Council  with  respect  to  the  carrying 
out  of  this  order. 

Sec.  3.  Consonant  with  law,  each  agency  represented 
on  the  Board  shall,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  effectuating  this  order,  furnish  assistance  to  the  Board 
in  accordance  with  section  214  of  the  Act  of  May  3, 1945,  59 
Stat.  134  (31  U.  S.  C.  691).  Such  assistance  may  include 
detailing  employees  to  the  Board,  one  of  whom  may  serve 
as  its  Executive  Officer,  to  perform  such  functions,  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  order,  as  the  Board  may 
assign  to  them. 

Sec.  4.  The  Psychological  Strategy  Board  shall  be 
abolished  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  this 
order  and  its  outstanding  affairs  shall  be  wound  up  by 
the  Operations  Coordinating  Board. 

Sec.  5.  As  used  herein,  the  word  "agency"  may  be  con- 
strued to  mean  any  instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  including  any  executive 
department. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  order  shall  be  construed  either 
to  confer  upon  the  Board  any  function  with  respect  to 
internal  security  or  to  in  any  manner  abrogate  or  restrict 
any  function  vested  by  law  in,  or  assigned  pursuant  to 
law  to,  any  agency  or  head  of  agency  (including  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization). 


2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  9,  1953,  p.  217. 
'18  Fed.  Reg.  5379. 
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Department  of  State  Announcement 

Department  Circular  56 
Dated  September  14 

Subject  :  Arrangements  and  Procedures  for  Backstopping 
the  Activities  of  the  Operations  Coordinating  Board  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

1.  The  Operations  Coordinating  Board 

The  Operations  Coordinating  Board  has  been  established 
by  Executive  Order  10483  of  September  2,  1953.  The  func- 
tions of  the  Board  as  set  forth  in  section  2  of  that  order 
are: 


The  Under  Secretary  of  State  will  represent  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  the  Operations  Coordinating  Board  and 
also  serve  as  its  Chairman.  The  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary (G)  shall  serve  as  alternate  member  on  the  Opera- 
tions Coordinating  Board. 

2.  Departmental  Arrangements 

a.  It  is  necessary  that  Departmental  arrangements  for 
backstopping  Ocb  activities  include  provision  for : 

1)  effective  support  for  the  Department  of  State's  mem- 
ber on  the  Board ; 

2)  liaison  with  the  Executive  Officer  and  staff  of  the 
Board  ; 

3)  coordination  of  State's  operational  planning  re- 
sponsibilities ;  and, 

4)  timely  and  adequate  progress  reporting. 

b.  To  carry  out  the  Department's  responsibilities  the  fol- 
lowing arrangements  are  hereby  established : 

1)  Operational  planning  within  the  Department  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  or  Area  of  primary 
suhstantive  concern. 

2)  An  Operations  Coordinator,  as  a  staff  officer  reporting 
to  the  Under  Secretary,  will,  under  his  general  leadership, 
provide  coordination  of  operational  planning  in  the  De- 
partment. His  functions  will  be  to  see  that  operational 
plans  are  adequate  and  consistent  with  national  security 
policy  and  the  related  plans  of  other  agencies,  to  follow 
up  generally  on  the  execution  of  these  operational  plans, 
and  to  insure  that  progress  reports  are  adequate  and 
timely. 

3)  The  Operations  Coordinator  will  serve  as  the  normal 
channel  of  Departmental  communication  with  the  Execu- 
tive Officer  and  Staff  of  the  Operations  Coordinating 
Board. 

4)  The  Operations  Coordinator  will  participate  in  the 
Secretary's  Staff  Meetings  and  maintain  close  working 
relations  with  the  Department's  member  on  the  Nsc  Plan- 
ning Board. 

5)  To  provide  for  full  implementing  responsibilities  in 
the  chain  of  command,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  (G)  will  include  coordination  of  P  (with 
respect  to  foreign  information  responsibilities)  and 
S/MSA  with  operational  planning. 

6)  The  Executive  Secretariat  will  service  the  Operations 
Coordinating  Board  in  consultation  with  the  Operations 
Coordinator  in  such  matters  as  the  distribution  of  docu- 
ments, assignment  of  action  responsibility,  deadlines  and 
follow  up  in  the  same  manner  as  they  now  handle  the 
National  Security  Council. 

3.  Designation 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Radius  has  been  designated  Operations 
Coordinator.  .  .  . 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  14,  1953,  p.  366. 

2  U.  N.  doc.  A/2469. 

3  U.  N.  doc.  A/2476. 
1  Not  printed. 
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Communists  Asked  Again  for  Views 
on  Time  and  Place  for  Conference 


Press  release  507  dated  Sept.  18 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  which  the 
U.S.  Government  has  requested  the  Government 
of  Sweden  to  transmit  to  the  Chinese  and  North 
Korean  Communists.  The  U.S.  Government  has 
handed  copies  of  the  message  to  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tary-General with  the  request  that  he  circulate  it 
to  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  U.S.  Government,  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  paragraph  5  (B)  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly's  resolution  102  of  August  28, 
1953,1  has  noted  (1)  the  communication  of  the 
Central  People's  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  dated  13  September  1953 2  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  in  reply  to  our  communication  transmit- 
ted through  the  Swedish  Government  on  Septem- 
ber 5, 1953 ;  (2)  the  communication  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  North  Korea  dated  September  14, 
1953  3  in  reply  to  our  communication  dated  Sep- 
tember 5,  1953,4  likewise  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations,  each  of  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  United  States  wishes  to  state  as  follows : 

1.  It  reminds  the  Central  People's  Government 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  North  Korea 
the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  agreement 
is  July  27,  1953,  and  that  according  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  paragraph  60  thereof,  the  political 
conference  should  be  held  before  October  28,  1953. 

2.  The  resolutions  already  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  as  to  the  composition  of  the  con- 
ference speak  for  themselves  and  there  is  nothing 
further  to  add  on  that  subject.  We  remind  your 
governments  again  of  the  adoption  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  A/Res/102,  August  28,  1953,  and 
section  B,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  each  of  your 
governments  under  date  of  August  28,  1953,  by 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

3.  On  behalf  of  the  representatives  of  the  mem- 
ber nations  contributing  armed  forces  to  the  Uni- 
fied Command  of  the  United  Nations,  together 
with  the  Republic  of  Korea  and,  as  stated  in  our 
communication  to  you  of  September  5, 1953,  trans- 
mitted through  the  courtesy  of  the  Government 
of  Sweden,  we  are  willing  to  have  the  political 
conference  meet  on  October  15, 1953,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu,  or  Geneva,  Switzerland.  We  re- 
quest an  early  reply  as  to  place  and  time  acceptable 
to  each  of  your  governments  since  it  is  essential 
that  preparations  for  the  conference  start  im- 
mediately. 
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(eports  of  U.N.  Command  Operations  in  Korea 


IXTY-SEVENTH    REPORT:  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
PRIL  1-15,  1953  » 

.N.  doc.  S/3084 
ated  August  21,  1953 

Excerpts] 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  67  of  the  United 
ations  Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period 
-15  April  1953,  inclusive.  United  Nations  Command  com- 
mniques  numbers  1571-1585  provide  detailed  accounts 
£  these  operations. 

At  a  meeting  of  Liaison  Officers  on  1  April,  in  response 
>  a  query  by  the  United  Nations  Command  representa- 
ve,  the  Communists  confirmed  the  continued  existence 
E  the  branches  of  Communist  prisoner  of  war  camps  one 
irough  six  which  was  not  clear  from  the  Communist  letter 
E  24  March  1953.  Upon  further  questioning,  the  Com- 
lunist  Liaison  Officer  stated  that  there  was  no  change  in 
le  location  of  the  Communist  collecting  point  at  Suan. 

On  2  April  1953,  the  Communist  Liaison  Officer  delivered 
)  the  United  Nations  Command  Liaison  Officer  a  reply 2 
)  General  Clark's  letter  of  31  March  1953,3  agreeing  to 
ave  Liaison  Groups  meet  on  6  April  to  arrange  for  direct 
epatriation  of  sick  and  wounded  captured  personnel. 

On  5  April  1953  the  United  Nations  Command  Liaison 
ifficer  delivered  a  letter  from  General  Clark  acknowledg- 
lg  the  Communist  letter  of  2  April  and  requesting  the 
lommunists  to  furnish  a  detailed  statement  of  suggestions 
n  the  implementation  of  the  Chou  En-lai  proposal  for 
tudy  by  the  United  Nations  Command  while  sick  and 
rounded  personnel  were  being  repatriated.  The  text  of 
he  letter  follows : 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  your  prompt  reply  to  my 
3tter  of  31  March  1953  contained  in  your  letter  of  2  April 
953,  and  have  received  the  enclosed  statements.  I  agree 
o  the  proposal  that  the  Liaison  Group  of  your  side  meet 
iith  the  Liaison  Group  of  our  side  at  Panmunjom  on  6 
ipril  1953  to  arrange  the  matter  of  repatriation  by  both 


1  Transmitted  on  Aug.  20  to  the  Secretary-General,  for 
irculation  to  members  of  the  Security  Council,  by  the 
J.S.  representative  to  the  U.N.  Text  of  the  50th  report 
ippears  in  the  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15,  1952,  p.  958 ;  the  51st 
^nd  52d  reports,  Dec.  29,  1952,  p.  1034;  the  53d  report, 
ran.  26,  1953,  p.  155 ;  the  54th  report,  Feb.  9,  1953,  p.  224 ; 
he  55th  report,  Feb.  16,  1953,  p.  276;  the  56th  report, 
dar.  2,  1953,  p.  348;  excerpts  from  the  57th,  58th,  and 
>9th  reports,  May  11,  1953,  p.  690 ;  and  excerpts  from  the 
list,  64th,  and  65th  reports,  July  13, 1953,  p.  50.  The  60th, 
»2d,  and  63d  reports  were  omitted  from  the  Bulletin,  as 
vas  the  66th  (U.N.  doc.  S/3070  dated  July  28,  1953). 

2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  20,  1953,  p.  570. 

3  Ibid.,  Apr.  13,  1953,  p.  528. 

>eptember  28,    1953 


sides  of  sick  and  wounded  captured  personnel.  I  suggest 
that  the  time  of  meeting  be  1000  hours,  if  that  is  con- 
venient to  your  side,  and  that  the  details  of  the  actual 
time  be  left  to  the  Liaison  Officers  of  both  sides. 

At  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  I  request  that  your  Liai- 
son Group  furnish  our  Liaison  Group  with  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  suggestions  on  the  implementation  of  the  proposal 
for  settling  the  entire  question  of  repatriating  prisoners 
of  war  as  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  Foreign  Minister 
Chou  En-lai,  and  endorsed  by  Marshal  Kim  II  Sung,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  studied  while  reasonable  settlement 
of  the  repatriation  of  sick  and  wounded  is  being  effected. 

On  6  April  1953  the  United  Nations  Command  Liaison 
Group,  headed  by  Rear  Admiral  John  C.  Daniel,  United 
States  Navy,  met  with  the  Communist  Liaison  Group  led 
by  Major  General  Lee  Saig  Jo,  North  Korean  Peoples 
Army.  After  the  United  Nations  Command  Liaison 
Group  presented  a  proposed  agreement  the  Communists 
suggested  that  all  sick  and  injured,  including  those  eligible 
for  accommodation  in  neutral  countries  be  repatriated 
directly. 

On  7  April  the  Communist  Liaison  Group  agreed  that  the 
United  Nations  Command  draft  agreement  for  repatria- 
tion of  sick  and  injured  constituted  a  satisfactory  basis 
for  further  discussion,  and  accepted  a  number  of  the 
specific  points  in  the  United  Nations  Command  draft.  The 
United  Nations  Command  also  agreed  to  repatriation  of 
all  sick  and  injured  eligible  for  accommodation  in  a  neu- 
tral country. 

On  8  April  the  Liaison  Groups  of  both  sides  exchanged 
approximate  overall  figures  of  the  sick  and  injured  to  be 
repatriated.  The  Communist  figure  of  600  included  450 
Koreans  and  150  non-Koreans,  but  there  was  no  break- 
down of  the  non-Korean  group  by  nationalities.  The 
United  Nations  Command  submitted  a  figure  of  5,800,  con- 
sisting of  5,100  Koreans  and  700  Chinese  sick  and  wounded. 
Both  sides  then  agreed  that  they  would  increase  the 
numbers  of  their  armed  security  personnel  in  the  Pan- 
munjom conference  site  from  fifteen  to  thirty  during  the 
repatriation  of  sick  and  injured.1 

On  10  April  the  Communist  Liaison  Group  submitted 
a  partial  breakdown  by  nationalities  of  the  150  United 
Nations  Command  repatriates,  and  delivered  a  letter  from 
the  Communist  Senior  Delegate  addressed  to  the  United 
Nations  Command  Senior  Delegate.5 

On  11  April  1953  both  Liaison  Groups  ratified  the  formal 
agreement  for  the  repatriation  of  sick  and  injured,  and  the 


4  For  summaries  of  the  Apr.  6,  7,  and  8  meetings,  see 
ibid.,  Apr.  20,  1953,  p.  570. 

6  For  text  of  Nam  Il's  letter,  dated  Apr.  9,  see  ibid.,  p. 
575. 
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United  Nations  Command  again  urged  the  broadest  in- 
terpretation of  the  degree  of  sickness  in  determining  the 
final  number  of  captured  personnel  to  be  repatriated.  The 
Communists  replied  by  requesting  an  early  meeting  to 
determine  the  date  for  reopening  full-scale  Armistice 
Negotiations.  The  official  text  of  the  agreement  signed 
by  both  sides  is  included  here : 

AGREEMENT  FOR  THE  REPATRIATION  OF  SICK 
AND  INJURED  CAPTURED  PERSONNEL 

The  Senior  Member  of  the  United  Nations  Command 
Liaison  Group  and  the  Senior  Member  of  the  Korean 
Peoples  Army  and  the  Chinese  Peoples  Volunteers  Liaison 
Group,  in  order  to  effect  the  repatriation  of  sick  and  in- 
jured captured  personnel  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  109  of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention  Rela- 
tive to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War,  agree  to  the 
following : 

1.  Repatriation  shall  be  accomplished  at  Panmunjom. 

2.  Repatriation  shall  commence  at  Panmunjom  not 
later  than  ten  (10)  days  after  the  signing  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

3.  a.  The  Korean  Peoples  Army  and  the  Chinese  Peoples 
Volunteers  shall  deliver  sick  and  injured  captured  per- 
sonnel at  the  rate  of  approximately  one  hundred  (100) 
per  day  until  delivery  of  all  sick  and  injured  captured 
personnel  to  be  repatriated  by  the  Korean  Peoples  Army 
and  the  Chinese  Peoples  Volunteers  is  completed.  The 
number  of  persons  actually  delivered  each  day  shall  be 
contingent  upon  the  ability  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand to  receive  them,  but  delivery  shall  in  any  case  be 
completed  prior  to  the  termination  date  of  this  agreement. 

3.  b.  The  United  Nations  Command  shall  deliver  sick 
and  injured  captured  personnel  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately five  hundred  (500)  per  day  until  delivery  of  all 
sick  and  injured  captured  personnel  to  be  repatriated  by 
the  United  Nations  Command  is  completed.  The  number 
of  persons  actually  delivered  each  day  shall  be  contingent 
upon  the  ability  of  the  Korean  Peoples  Army  and  the 
Chinese  Peoples  Volunteers  to  receive  them,  but  delivery 
shall  in  any  case  be  completed  prior  to  the  termination 
date  of  this  agreement. 

4.  The  United  Nations  Command  shall  deliver  sick  and 
injured  captured  personnel  in  groups  of  approximately 
twenty-five  (25)  ;  the  Korean  Peoples  Army  and  the 
Chinese  Peoples  Volunteers  shall  deliver  sick  and  injured 
captured  personnel  in  groups  of  approximately  twenty- 
five  (25).  Each  group  shall  be  accompanied  by  rosters, 
prepared  by  nationality,  to  include : 

a.  Name. 

b.  Rank. 

c.  Internment  or  military  serial  number. 

5.  After  each  group  of  sick  and  injured  captured  per- 
sonnel is  delivered  and  received,  a  representative  of  the 
receiving  side  shall  sign  the  roster  of  the  captured  per- 
sonnel delivered  as  a  receipt  and  shall  return  this  to  the 
delivering  side. 

6.  In  order  to  insure  that  the  sick  and  injured  captured 
personnel  of  both  sides  are  given  maximum  protection 
during  the  full  period  of  repatriation,  both  sides  agree 
to  guarantee  immunity  from  all  attacks  to  all  rail  and 
motor  movements  carrying  sick  and  injured  captured  per- 
sonnel to  Kaesong  and  Munsan-ni,  respectively,  and  thence 
through  presently  established  immunity  routes  to  Pan- 
munjom, subject  to  the  following  conditions : 

a.  Movement  of  motor  convoys  to  Kaesong  and  Mun- 
san-ni, respectively  shall  be  restricted  to  daylight  hours, 
and  each  convoy  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  five  (5) 
vehicles  in  close  formation ;  except  that  north  of  Pan- 
munjom, because  of  actual  conditions,  the  latter  provi- 
sion shall  apply  only  to  the  route  from  Pyongyang  to 
Kaesong. 
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b.  Each  car  in  rail  movements  and  each  vehicle  in 
motor  convoys  shall  display  clearly  visible  identification 
markings. 

c.  Each  side,  prior  to  the  initial  movement,  shall  pro- 
vide the  Liaison  Group  of  the  other  side  with  a  detailed 
description  of  the  markings  utilized  to  identify  motor 
convoys  and  rail  movements.  This  shall  include  color, 
size  and  manner  in  which  the  markings  will  be  displayed. 

d.  Each  side,  prior  to  the  initial  movement,  shall  pro- 
vide the  Liaison  Group  of  the  other  side  with  the  sites 
and  markings  of  the  bivouac  areas  and  night  stop-over 
locations  for  motor  convoys. 

e.  Each  side  shall  inform  the  Liaison  Group  of  the 
other  side,  twenty-four  (24)  hours  in  advance  of  each 
movement,  of  the  selected  route,  number  of  cars  in  rail 
movement  or  number  of  vehicles  in  motor  movement, 
and  the  estimated  time  of  arrival  at  Kaesong  or  Mun- 
san-ni. 

f.  Each  side  shall  notify  the  Liaison  Group  of  the 
other  side,  by  the  most  expeditious  means  of  communica- 
tions available,  of  the  location  of  emergency  stop-overs. 

7.  During  the  period  while  sick  and  injured  captured 
personnel  are  being  repatriated  through  the  Panmunjom 
conference  site  area,  the  October  22,  1951  Agreement 
Between  Liaison  Officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  part 
therein  provided  for  in  Paragraph  8  of  this  Agreement, 
shall  continue  in  effect.  Liaison  Groups  of  both  sides 
and  their  parties  shall  have  free  access  to,  and  free  move- 
ment within,  the  Panmunjom  conference  site  area.  The 
composition  of  each  Liaison  Group  and  its  party  shall 
be  as  determined  by  the  Senior  Member  thereof;  how- 
ever, in  order  to  avoid  congestion  in  the  conference  site 
area,  the  number  of  personnel  of  each  side  in  the  area, 
including  captured  personnel  under  its  control,  shall  not 
exceed  three  hundred  (300)  persons  at  any  one  time. 
Each  side  shall  transfer  repatriated  personnel  out  of  the 
Panmunjom  conference  site  area  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. 

8.  During  the  period  while  sick  and  injured  captured 
personnel  are  being  repatriated  through  the  Panmunjom 
conference  site  area,  the  armed  military  police  of  each 
side,  who  undertake  to  maintain  order  within  the  con- 
ference site  area,  shall  be  increased  from  the  maximum 
number  of  fifteen  (15),  as  provided  for  in  the  October 
22,  1951,  Agreement  Between  Liaison  Officers,  to  thirty 
(30). 

9.  Other  administrative  details  shall  be  mutually  ar- 
ranged by  officers  designated  by  the  Senior  Member  of 
the  Liaison  Group  of  each  side. 

10.  This  agreement  is  effective  when  signed  and  will  ter- 
minate twenty  (20)  days  after  the  commencement  of 
repatriation  of  sick  and  injured  captured  personnel  at 
Panmunjom. 

Done  at  Panmunjom,  Korea,  this  11th  day  of  April 
1953,  in  the  English,  Korean  and  Chinese  languages,  all 
texts  being  equally  authentic. 


Lee  Sang  Cho 
Major  General 
Korean  Peoples  Army 
Senior  Member 
Korean  Peoples  Army  and 
Chinese    Peoples    Volun- 
teers Liaison  Group 


J.  C.  Daniel 

Rear  Admiral 

United  States  Navy 

Senior  Member 

United  Nations  Command 

Liaison  Group 


On  12  April  Staff  Officers  reached  agreement  on  ad- 
ministrative details  of  the  repatriation  of  sick  and  in- 
jured and  set  the  commencement  date  for  20  April  1953. 
On  13  April  the  Communists  submitted  further  informa- 
tion on  the  nationalities  of  United  Nations  Command 
non-Korean  personnel  to  be  repatriated  without  providing 
exact  figures.  Staff  Officer  meetings  continued  on  14  and 
15  April  to  establish  detailed  arrangements  for  the  trans- 
portation and  delivery  of  the  sick  and  injured  repatriates. 
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In  the  meantime,  a  reply  to  the  Communist  Senior  Dele- 
gate's letter  of  9  April  1953  was  being  prepared  by  Lieu- 
tenant-General Harrison,  the  United  Nations  Command 
Senior  Delegate,  and  early  delivery  to  the  Communists 
was  planned. 

Following  their  well-established  and  familiar  pattern 
of  organized  harassment  and  defiance  of  security  per- 
sonnel, strongly  Communistic  prisoners  of  war  in  United 
Nations  Command  custody  continued  to  create  incidents 
during  this  period.  In  deliberate  violation  of  standing 
instructions,  prisoners  continued  their  efforts  to  exchange 
notes  between  the  various  compounds,  obviously  to  co- 
ordinate their  harassing  tactics.  Attempts  to  enforce 
standing  instructions  resulted  in  assaults  on  security 
personnel  in  many  cases,  and  generally  were  accompanied 
by  shouted  outbursts  of  defiance  and  mass  chanting  by 
prisoners  in  nearby  compounds. 


The  repatriation  of  sick  and  injured  captured  personnel 
commenced  on  schedule,  and  the  first  day's  delivery  was 
effected  without  incident.  The  entire  operation,  con- 
ducted under  Operation  Plan  "Little  Switch",  continued 
smoothly  until  the  24th  of  April,  at  which  time  the  Com- 
munists requested  a  Liaison  Group  meeting.  In  the 
session  which  followed,  the  Senior  Member  of  the  Com- 
munist Liaison  Group  requested  postponement  of  the  re- 
opening of  plenary  sessions  between  Main  Delegations 
until  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  26  April.  The  Senior 
Member  of  the  United  Nations  Command  Liaison  Group 
agreed  to  the  requested  delay,  and  noted  that  the  direct 
repatriation  during  hostilities  of  sick  and  injured  cap- 
tured personnel  should  be  a  continuing  process. 

On  26  April  1953  the  Communist  Duty  Officer  in  Charge 
of  repatriating  United  Nations  Command  personnel  re- 
ported that  the  day's  delivery  would  complete  the  return 
of  all  sick  and  injured  United  Nations  Command  person- 
nel held  by  the  Communists.  In  the  afternoon  the  plenary 
sessions  of  the  Main  Delegations  reconvened  for  the  first 
time  since  8  October  1952.8 


SIXTY-EIGHTH  REPORT:  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
APRIL  16  30,  1953 

TJ.N.  doc.  S/3090 

Dated  September  2,  1953  a 

[Excerpts] 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  68  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period 
16-30  April  1953,  inclusive.  United  Nations  Command 
communiques  numbers  1586-1600  provide  detailed  ac- 
counts of  these  operations. 

On  17  April  1953  the  United  Nations  Command  Liaison 
Officer  delivered  to  the  Communists  a  letter  from  Lt. 
General  Harrison,  Senior  United  Nations  Command  Del- 
egate,  addressed   to   the   Senior   Communist  Delegate : ' 


On  18  April  Lt.  General  William  K.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Sen- 
ior United  Nations  Command  Delegate  to  the  armistice 
negotiations,  returned  to  the  Base  Camp  at  Munsan-ni, 
and  staff  officers  made  final  arrangements  for  the  ex- 
change of  sick  and  injured  captured  personnel. 

On  19  April  the  Liaison  Group  met  in  a  brief  session  at 
which  Rear  Admiral  Daniel  proposed  23  April  as  the  re- 
opening date  for  armistice  negotiations.  The  Commu- 
nist proposed  to  meet  two  days  later,  on  the  25th,  and  this 
date  was  accepted  by  the  United  Nations  Command.  In 
agreeing  to  the  25th  April  meeting,  Rear  Admiral  Daniel 
reminded  the  Communist  group  that  the  United  Nations 
Command  was  re-entering  negotiations  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  Communist  measures  for  the  implementation 
of  the  Chou  En-Lai  proposal  would  be  "along  the  rea- 
sonable and  practical  lines  set  forth  in  General  Harrison's 
letter  of  16  April". 


Giving  broad  and  scrupulous  interpretation  to  the  11 
April  1953  agreement  for  the  repatriation  of  sick  and  in- 
jured personnel,  the  United  Nations  Command  commenced 
delivery  to  the  Communists  on  20  April  1953  of  those  per- 
sonnel who  were  eligible  and  willing  to  return.  With 
due  regard  for  the  safety,  comfort  and  well  being  of  the 
sick  and  injured  personnel  to  be  repatriated  by  the  United 
Nations  Command,  detailed  plans  were  implemented  to 
ensure  orderly  and  efficient  delivery  of  500  personnel  per 
day. 

The  main  difficulties  encountered  in  the  deliveries  were 
created,  not  by  the  multitude  of  logistical  and  adminis- 
trative problems  normally  attendant  to  such  a  move,  but 
by  the  prisoners  themselves.  In  the  very  early  stages  of 
the  exchange,  it  was  obvious  that  the  prisoners  were  in- 
tent on  embarrassing  and  harassing  the  United  Nations 
Command  to  the  very  last — undoubtedly  to  impress  their 
masters  of  their  continued  blind  allegiance  to  the  Com- 
munist cause.  Comfort  items  were  discarded ;  clean,  new 
clothing  was  mutilated  and  cast  aside;  sitdown  strikes 
were  staged ;  food  and  medical  attention  were  refused  at 
the  last  minute.  The  prisoners  could  not  conceal  the 
evidences  of  first-class  medical  attention,  nor  their  in- 
creased weight  resulting  from  a  balanced,  full  diet.  The 
free  world  took  note,  and  the  United  Nations  Command, 
with  patience  and  firmness,  delivered  the  Communist  sick 
and  injured  groups  of  about  500  per  day  precisely  on 
schedule.  By  the  end  of  the  period,  a  total  of  5,485  per- 
sonnel had  been  delivered  to  the  Communists. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  returning  United  Nations  Command 
and  Republic  of  Korea  sick  and  injured  personnel  were 
processed,  it  became  painfully  evident  that  many  of  our 
more  seriously  sick  and  injured  personnel  would  not  be 
repatriated.  Those  sick  and  injured  men  remaining  in 
North  Korea  will  continue  to  suffer  because  of  the  thinly- 
veiled  Communist  attempt  to  capitalize  on  the  propaganda 


'  Transmitted  on  Sept.  1. 
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8  For  summaries  of  the  Apr.  26-30  sessions,  see  ibid. 
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value  of  returning  sick  and  wounded  who  might,  at  first 
glance,  appear  to  have  received  relatively  good  medical 
treatment.  The  returning  men  themselves  told  a  different 
story. 

With  a  terse  announcement,  the  Communists  stated 
they  had  completed,  on  26  April  1953,  their  part  of  the 
exchange  which  returned  to  United  Nations  custody : 


United  States 149 

Other  United  Nations 64 

Republic  of  Korea 471 

Total 684 


Leaflets  were  air-dropped  over  enemy  airfields  in  North 
Korea  offering  asylum  to  enemy  pilots  who  land  their  air- 
craft in  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Similar  announcements 
were  made  in  radio  broadcasts.  The  purpose  of  the  of- 
fer was  to  intensify  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  mis- 
trust in  the  Communist  air  forces,  and  thus  compel  the 
enemy  to  tighten  his  already  stringent  security  measures, 
with  resultant  decrease  in  operational  efficiency  and  low- 
ering of  morale.  The  success  of  this  announcement  was 
made  evident  by  the  fact  that  no  MIGs  were  in  the  air 
for  several  days  and  when  they  did  reappear  suffered 
heavy  losses. 

In  connexion  with  the  exchange  of  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners  of  war,  informational  media  directed  to  North 
Korea  recounted  the  efforts  taken  through  modern  medi- 
cine to  save  the  lives  and  restore  the  health  of  Communist 
prisoners  in  United  Nations  hands.  Considerable  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  humanitarian  approach  to  this 
and  other  aspects  of  United  Nations  and  United  Nations 
Command  activities.  Particular  emphasis  was  also  given 
to  this  in  radio  broadcasts,  with  a  number  of  commentary 
programmes  devoted  entirely  to  the  success  of  the  medical 
programme  in  United  Nations  Command  prisoner  of  war 
camps. 

Radio  broadcasts  and  news  leaflets  reiterated  the  de- 
termination of  the  United  Nations  Command  to  achieve  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  in  Korea. 

Because  the  United  Nations  action  in  Korea  has  impli- 
cations affecting  the  freedom  of  all  people,  assistance  to 
the  civil  population  of  Korea  provided  by  voluntary  re- 
lief agencies  is  particularly  effective  in  conveying  the  in- 
terest and  support  of  the  free  people.  Such  contributions 
are  of  immeasurable  value.  The  needs  met  by  the  vol- 
untary agencies  generally  have  been  for  food,  clothing 
and  medical  care.  An  example  of  such  aid  is  the  work 
being  done  by  the  American-Korean  Foundation  to  help 
disabled  persons.  This  group,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Republic  of  Korea  Government,  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency  and  United  Nations  Command,  ini- 
tiated a  programme  of  voluntary  assistance  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Korean 
disabled  persons,  both  civilian  and  military,  including 
medical,  prostheses  and  training  aspects. 
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SIXTY-NINTH  REPORT:  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
MAY  1-15,  1953 


U.N.  doc.  S/3091 

Dated  September  2,  1953  8 


[Excerpts] 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  69  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period 
1-15  May  1953,  inclusive.  United  Nations  Command 
communiques  numbers  1601-1615  provide  detailed  ac- 
counts of  these  operations. 

On  the  morning  of  1  May  the  Liaison  Groups  met  at 
Panmunjom.  The  Senior  Member  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  Liaison  Group  requested  confirmation  by  the 
Communists  of  their  26  April  announcement  that  they 
had  completed  direct  repatriation  of  the  sick  and  injured. 
The  Communists  confirmed  their  announcement,  and 
stated  that  they  had  repatriated  all  sick  and  injured 
prisoners  except  those  who  were  "not  fit  to  travel  because 
of  their  physical  condition".  The  United  Nations  Com- 
mand Senior  Member  then  announced  that  the  United 
Nations  Command  possessed  evidence  which  proved  that 
234  non-Korean  and  141  Korean  personnel,  fully  qualified 
and  fit  for  return,  were  still  being  held  by  the  Com- 
munists. He  stated  that  under  the  circumstances,  "the 
United  Nations  Command  can  have  no  choice  but  to 
question  your  sincerity  with  respect  to  reaching  and  carry- 
ing out  agreements  on  broader  questions  confronting  the 
armistice  delegations". 

At  the  1  May  session  of  the  main  delegations,  the 
United  Nations  Command  Senior  Delegate  emphasized 
Communist  failure  to  name  a  neutral  nation.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Communist  refusal  to  nominate  a  neutral  na- 
tion was  impeding  any  progress  and  creating  suspicion 
as  to  Communist  objectives.  After  the  United  Nations 
Command  challenged  the  Communists  to  name  their 
candidate  for  the  neutral  state,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
When  the  plenary  session  opened  on  2  May  the  Com- 
munists asked  if  the  United  Nations  Command  would 
consider  sending  non-repatriates  to  the  member  countries 
of  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  (Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland).  They  then 
falsely  accused  the  United  Nations  Command  of  saying 
that  an  Asian  neutral  was  not  acceptable,  and  mentioned 
India,  Burma,  Indonesia  and  Pakistan  as  Asian  neutrals. 
The  United  Nations  Command  Senior  Delegate  imme- 
diately set  the  record  straight,  and  reminded  the  Com- 
munists of  the  United  Nations  Command  position  that 
neutral  custody  of  non-repatriates  should  take  place  in 
Korea.  He  questioned  the  professed  fear  of  the  Commu- 
nists that  the  selection  of  a  neutral  State  might  prove 
embarrassing  to  the  neutrals  considered.  He  concluded 
by  citing  the  pre-eminent  qualifications  of  either  Switzer- 
land or  Sweden  to  perform  the  neutral  State  role,  and 
again  called  upon  the  Communists  to  make  their  nom- 
ination. 

On  2  May  1953  the  United  Nations  Command  called  a 
meeting  of  Liaison  Groups  at  which  the  United  Nations 
Command  Senior  Member  announced  that  the  3  May  de- 
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livery  would  complete  direct  repatriation  of  sick  and 
injured  prisoners  by  the  United  Nations  Command.  He 
then  reaffirmed  that  the  United  Nations  Command  pos- 
sessed indisputable  evidence  that  the  Communists  were 
holding  back  at  least  375  sick  and  injured  prisoners  who 
should  have  been  repatriated,  and  urged  their  return 
prior  to  expiration  of  the  11  April  Agreement  on  9  May 
1953. 

On  3  May  1953  the  United  Nations  Command  completed 
direct  repatriation  of  all  sick  and  injured.  Total  deliv- 
eries by  both  sides  are  summarized  in  the  following  tables : 

SUMMARY  OF  DELIVERY  OF  UNITED  NATIONS 
COMMAND  PERSONNEL 

United  States 149  19  litter  cases 

British 32  4  litter  cases 

Canada  2 

Colombia 6  2  litter  cases 

Greece 1 

Australia 5  2  litter  cases 

Turkey 15  2  litter  cases 

South  Africa 1 

Philippines 1 

Netherlands 1 

Republic  of  Korea 471  65  litter  cases 

Totals 684  94  litter  cases 

SUMMARY   OF  DELIVERY  OF   COMMUNIST 
PERSONNEL 

North  Korea 5, 194  234  litter  cases 

China 1,030  105  litter  cases 

Civilian  Internees 446  18  litter  cases 

Totals 6,670  357  litter  cases 

By  giving  the  broadest  possible  interpretation  to  the 
11  April  1953  Agreement  for  this  repatriation,  the  United 
Nations  Command  was  able  to  return  870  persons  more 
than  the  original  estimate  of  5,800.  Careful  checks  were 
made  until  the  very  last  shipment  departed  to  insure 
that  no  eligible  and  willing  prisoner  was  left  behind. 

As  the  daily  shipments  to  Panmunjom  of  Communist 
prisoners  neared  an  end,  there  was  no  doubt  that  these 
repatriates  were  anxious  to  return  to  Communist  con- 
trol in  good  grace.  By  refusing  food  and  medical  at- 
tention and  by  tearing  and  discarding  new  clothing,  how- 
ever, these  people  succeeded  only  in  creating  more  dis- 
comfort for  themselves.  No  last  minute  efforts  such  as 
these  could  conceal  the  evidences  of  many  months  of 
humane  treatment. 

As  requested  by  the  Communists  there  was  no  meeting 
on  3  May.  On  4  May  however,  the  main  delegations  re- 
sumed regular  meetings.  The  Senior  United  Nations 
Command  Delegate  then  stated  that  since  the  Communists 
had  indicated  that  India,  Burma,  Indonesia  and  Pakistan 
were  all  acceptable  neutrals  the  United  Nations  Command 
nominated  Pakistan  in  order  to  obtain  agreement  on  a 
custodial  neutral.  The  Communists  avoided  making  any 
reply,  but  kept  insisting  that  the  question  of  actually 
transporting  non-repatriates  to  the  neutral  State  must  be 
settled  first. 

At  the  5  May  meeting  the  United  Nations  Command 
Senior  Delegate  explained  that  many  prisoners  held  by 
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the  United  Nations  Command  could  not  be  transported 
to  a  neutral  State  without  the  use  of  force,  and  that  the 
Communists  should  therefore  stop  advocating  the  re- 
moval of  non-repatriates  from  Korea.  The  Communists 
then  raised  a  number  of  questions  concerning  details  of 
the  custody  of  prisoners  in  Korea  by  a  neutral  nation. 
The  United  Nations  Command  Senior  Delegate  replied  to 
the  effect  that  the  details  could  be  worked  out  without 
difficulty.  After  again  requesting  the  Communists  to  make 
their  nomination,  the  United  Nations  Command  asked  the 
Communists  to  agree  to  one  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand nominees — Switzerland,  Sweden,  or  Pakistan. 

On  6  May  the  United  Nations  Command  again  insisted 
that  the  Communists  indicate  whether  or  not  they  would 
agree  to  Pakistan  as  the  neutral  State.  The  Communists 
again  refused  to  make  any  commitment.  In  reply  to 
Communist  questions  the  United  Nations  Command  stated 
that  discussion  of  details  of  neutral  custody  of  prisoners 
would  be  premature  until  the  neutral  State  had  been 
agreed  upon.  The  United  Nations  Command  Senior  Del- 
egate further  stated  that  the  practical  way  to  handle  Ko- 
rean non-repatriates  would  be  to  release  them  to  civilian 
status  immediately  upon  the  effective  date  of  the  armi- 
stice. The  Communists  rejected  this  suggestion  and  in- 
sisted that  all  non-repatriates  must  be  transported  to  the 
neutral  State. 

On  7  May  the  Communists  submitted  a  written  eight 
point  proposal  agreeing  that  non-repatriated  prisoners 
need  not  be  removed  from  Korea,  and  suggesting  a  five- 
nation  Repatriation  Commission  consisting  of  Switzer- 
land, Sweden,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  India  to  take 
custody  of  the  non-repatriates  in  Korea.  The  United 
Nations  Command  requested  a  recess  until  9  May  in  order 
to  thoroughly  study  the  new  Communist  proposal.10 

On  9  May  the  United  Nations  Command  informed  the 
Communists  that  their  7  May  proposal  provided  a  basis 
for  discussion,  but  pointed  out  the  many  problems  which 
joint  custodianship  would  create.  The  Senior  United 
Nations  Command  Delegate  pointed  out  the  problems  of 
how  Repatriation  Commission  decisions  would  be  arrived 
at ;  language  requirements ;  supply  matters ;  how  military 
forces  would  be  provided ;  and  other  pertinent  questions. 
The  Communists  noted  these  questions  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

On  10  May  the  Communists  furnished  some  replies  to 
questions  raised  by  the  United  Nations  Command  on 
the  preceding  day.  They  stated  that  all  decisions  should 
be  by  majority  vote,  and  that  any  non-repatriates  remain- 
ing at  the  end  of  neutral  custody  should  be  disposed  of 
by  the  political  conference.  The  United  Nations  Com- 
mand questioned  the  Communist  assumption  that  very  few 
non-repatriates  would  remain  after  "explanations"  had 
been  made,  and  presented  further  questions  regarding 
joint  custodianship. 

In  the  11  May  meeting  the  United  Nations  Command 
Senior  Delegate  stated  that  "reasonable  answers"  to 
United  Nations  Command  questions  would  be  necessary 
before  the   United   Nations   Command   could   determine 
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10  For  summaries  of  the  meetings  of  May  2,  4,  5,  and  7, 
and  text  of  the  May  7  proposal,  see  Bulletin  of  May  18, 
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whether  the  Communist  eight-point  proposal  could  re- 
sult in  a  "workable  agreement".  Specifically,  he  asked 
for  a  Communist  proposal  regarding  the  ultimate  dis- 
position of  non-repatriates  whose  disposition  could  not 
be  settled  by  the  political  conference,  and  stated  that 
four  months  would  be  an  unreasonably  excessive  period 
for  "explanations".  He  then  repeated  United  Nations 
Command  demands  for  more  detailed  information. 

On  12  May  the  United  Nations  Command  Senior  Dele- 
gate reminded  the  Communists  of  his  earlier  questions 
which  the  Communists  had  not  yet  answered.  He  pointed 
out  that  "there  is  no  guarantee  whatsoever  that  the 
political  conference  will  be  able  to  settle"  the  disposition 
of  those  prisoners  who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  their 
right  to  be  repatriated.  He  concluded  by  asking  how 
the  delegations  could  expect  neutrals  to  accept  responsi- 
bilities which  were  not  clearly  defined  or  understood  by 
the  delegations  themselves. 

On  13  May  the  United  Nations  Command  submitted  a 
written  twenty-six  paragraph  counterproposal "  based  on 
the  Communist  7  May  proposal.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
United  Nations  Command  offer,  India  would  furnish  all 
armed  forces  and  operating  personnel,  operating  under 
detailed  terms  of  reference  provided  for  guidance  of  the 
Custodial  Commission.  Korean  non-repatriates  would  be 
released  to  civilian  status  on  the  date  the  armistice  be- 
came effective.  The  Communists  immediately  indicated 
their  disagreement. 

On  14  May  the  Communists  completely  rejected  the 
United  Nations  Command  13  May  proposal,  stating  that 
immediate  release  of  Korean  non-repatriates  tended  to 
overthrow  the  basis  of  the  negotiations.  The  United  Na- 
tions Command  Senior  Delegate  pointed  out  that  the  Com- 
munists had  established  the  precedent  in  this  matter 
since  they  had  unilaterally  impressed  50,000  South  Korean 
prisoners  into  war  service  in  complete  disregard  for  all 
international  laws  and  customs. 

On  15  May  the  United  Nations  Command  Senior  Dele- 
gate stated  that  Communist  objections  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  proposal  of  13  May  were  due  to  certain 
elements  being  "either  misunderstood  or  deliberately  mis- 
interpreted." He  then  answered  the  major  Communist 
objections  as  follows : 

1.  The  United  Nations  Command  was  not  "unwilling 
to  consider"  withdrawing  its  forces  more  than  two  kil- 
ometers from  prison  camps. 

2.  Security  guards  or  operating  personnel  furnished  by 
the  detaining  side  would  be  under  command  of  a  senior 
Indian  security  officer. 

3.  The  United  Nations  Command  proposal  for  India 
alone  to  provide  armed  forces  was  within  Indian  ca- 
pabilities and  would  greatly  simplify  custodial  problems. 

4.  Unanimous  decisions  by  the  Custodial  Commission 
would  protect  the  welfare  of  the  non-repatriates  and 
would  be  fair  to  both  sides. 

The  United  Nations  Command  Senior  Delegate  then 
restated  the  United  Nations  Command  position  that  the 
Armistice  Agreement  must  provide  for  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  all  non-repatriates.  He  appraised  Communist  pro- 
posals as  schemes  for  forcing  return  of  unwilling  pris- 


oners to  Communist  control,  and  stated  that  the  United 
Nations  Command  proposal  "is  intended  to  avoid  forced 
repatriation,  to  protect  the  human  rights  of  the  pris- 
oners, and  to  provide  a  custodial  organization  which  will 
be  able  to  execute  its  functions". 

Back  in  the  United  Nations  Command  prisoner  of  war 
camps  the  hard  core  Communists  continued  their  organ- 
ized efforts  to  flaunt  United  Nations  Command  authority. 
These  prisoners  were  particularly  active  in  Camp  Num- 
ber One,  Koje-do ;  they  refused  to  obey  orders,  threw 
notes  between  compounds  and  assaulted  their  guards. 
There  appeared,  however,  to  be  dissension  among  the 
prisoners  themselves.  Two  men  were  killed  by  fellow 
captives  in  one  compound ;  another  was  drowned.  These 
facts  add  to  the  evidence  that  the  Communist  leaders  in 
the  prisoner  of  war  compounds  are  working  hard  to  main- 
tain undisputed  control  over  their  fellow  prisoners. 


Following  the  resumption  of  formal  armistice  negotia- 
tions, United  Nations  Command  leaflets  and  radio  broad- 
casts continued  to  emphasize  non-coercion  of  prisoners  as 
a  fundamental  principle  in  any  solution  of  the  points  re- 
maining in  issue.  The  details  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand proposal  presented  on  13  May  were  widely  publi- 
cized throughout  Korea,  to  insure  popular  understand- 
ing of  the  concrete  steps  which  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand is  taking  to  hasten  the  restoration  of  peace  with- 
out sacrificing  the  welfare  of  prisoners  of  war.  During 
and  after  the  exchange  of  sick  and  wounded  captured 
personnel,  information  was  released  concerning  the  re- 
markable progress  achieved  in  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand programme  of  medical  treatment  for  captured  per- 
sonnel. 


Soviet  Attitude  on  Question  of 
Missing  World  War  II  Prisoners 


Statement  by  James  G.  Dunn* 


When  my  Government,  in  concert  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia, 
initiated  the  action  in  the  Fifth  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  which  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  this  Commission,  we  did  so  in 
the  belief  that  an  impartial,  international  body 
such  as  this  would  be  best  suited  to  deal  with  this 
tragic  problem  of  the  millions  of  missing  and  un- 
accounted-for World  War  II  prisoners  and  civil- 
ian detainees.  Our  decision  to  request  the  United 
Nations  to  seek  a  solution  was  reached  following 
the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  respond  satis- 
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1  Made  before  the  fourth  session  of  the  U.N.  Ad  Hoc 
Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War  at  Geneva  on  Sept.  11 
(press  release  492).  Mr.  Dunn,  who  is  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Spain,  was  the  U.S.  representative  to  the  session. 
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actorily  to  repeated  diplomatic  representations 
y  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  missing  German  prisoners 
<f  war  and  by  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the 
Lllied  Powers  in  the  case  of  missing  Japanese 
oldiers  and  civilians. 

Today,  8  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II 
lostilities  and  over  2  years  after  the  formation  of 
his  Commission,  we  are  faced  with  the  realization 
hat,  despite  limited  success,  we  are  still  a  great 
ray  from  a  final  and  satisfactory  resolution  of 
his  task.  There  still  remain  to  be  repatriated  or 
ccounted  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  German, 
rapanese,  and  Italian  prisoners  of  war,  as  well 
s  smaller  numbers  from  several  other  countries. 

During  the  course  of  the  past  sessions,  and  in 
he  intervals  between  these  meetings,  representa- 
ives  of  these  nations  directly  affected  have  pre- 
ented  to  the  Commission  impressive  and  detailed 
locumentation  to  substantiate  their  claims  con- 
erning  these  missing  individuals  and  have  con- 
ulted  with  the  Commission  in  an  effort  to  expedite 
ts  work.  The  Governments  have  submitted  data 
ndicating  that  many  thousands  of  these  individ- 
lals  are  known  to  be  alive.  Thus,  in  the  main,  we 
ire  not  dealing  with  rough  estimates  but  rather 
vith  precise  and  verified  statistics. 

But  having  mentioned  statistics,  I  would  hasten 
o  add  that  the  tragedy  of  the  missing  can  never 
>e  considered  in  purely  numerical  terms.  We  are 
tot  concerned  with  cold  statistics.  We  are  dealing 
lere  with  human  beings — with  fathers  and 
>rothers,  with  sons  and  daughters,  with  families 
vho  refuse  to  give  up  hope  for  the  eventual  return 
>f  their  loved  ones.  It  is  only  when  we  view  this 
problem  in  terms  of  human  grief  and  anxiety  that 
ve  can  fully  appreciate  its  meaning  to  these 
nations.  As  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Italy  I  was  able 
o  observe  at  first  hand  the  impact  of  this  tragedy 
m  the  Italian  people.  I  know  that  their  intense 
Peelings  are  shared  by  all  the  peoples  who  have 
i  vital  stake  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Com- 
nission's  efforts. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  personal  suffering  and 
frustration  so  much  of  which  could  have  been 
illeviated,  it  is  incomprehensible  to  the  Govern- 
nent  and  people  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  have  treated  this  issue  with 
mch  callousness  and  with  such  complete  contempt 
for  civilized  international  practice.  The  Soviets 
lave  had  a  great  deal  to  say  recently  concerning 
;heir  desire  to  bring  about  an  easing  of  interna- 
;ional  tension.  I  can  think  of  no  better  manner  in 
which  to  demonstrate  their  sincerity  than  to  make 
in  honest  effort  in  the  direction  of  a  solution  of 
this  long-standing  problem.  Both  President  Ei- 
senhower and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  have  cited 
the  World  War  II  prisoner-of-war  issue  as  one 
which  presents  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  with  an  excellent 
spportunity  to  confirm  its  avowed  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  the  amelioration  of  international  rela- 


tions. By  joining,  even  at  this  late  date,  in  facili- 
tating the  work  of  this  Commission,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  only  assist  in  alleviating  the 
mental  anguish  of  thousands  of  bereaved  families 
but,  in  the  case  of  those  prisoners  who  have  died  in 
the  course  of  hostilities  or  during  their  captivity, 
it  would  bring  to  an  end  the  dreadful  uncertainty 
which  preys  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their 
relatives. 

In  calling  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  give  to  all 
the  German,  Japanese,  Italian,  and  other  prisoners 
of  war  who  came  into  its  custody  as  a  result  of 
World  War  II  an  unrestricted  opportunity  of 
repatriation  and  fully  to  account  for  all  such 
persons,  the  United  Nations  is  not  asking  for  the 
impossible.  It  is  merely  asking  that  the  Soviet 
Union  conform  to  an  accepted  principle  of  inter- 
national law  as  it  has  customarily  been  given  effect 
by  all  civilized  nations.  Not  only  has  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  not  given  an  accounting  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  soldiers  and  civilian  de- 
tainees who  have  perished  or  are  still  in  its  cus- 
tody; it  has  allowed  to  go  unanswered  repeated 
requests  for  information  concerning  some  thou- 
sands of  German  and  Japanese  prisoners  whom  it 
has  admitted  holding  for  alleged  criminal  offenses 
or  because  of  illness. 

What  is  the  fate  of  these  individuals?  What 
are  their  names  ?  For  what  crimes  are  they  being 
held  ?  By  what  judicial  process,  if  any,  were  they 
convicted?  What  is  the  nature  and  duration  of 
their  sentences?  When  can  their  families  ex- 
pect their  release  and  repatriation  ?  What  is  the 
state  of  health  of  those  whom  the  Tass  report  of 
May  1950  described  as  too  ill  to  be  repatriated? 
These  are  completely  reasonable  questions  to  which 
simple  humanity  demands  prompt  and  truthful 
answers.     These  answers  are  long  overdue. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  express  to  each 
member  of  the  Commission  the  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  conscientious  and  impartial  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  endeavored  to  carry  out 
your  appointed  task.  We  have  never  underes- 
timated the  difficulties  you  have  faced  as  you  un- 
dertook to  review  and  evaluate  the  information 
furnished  by  the  interested  governments  and  have 
sought  to  discover  new  approaches  and  devices 
for  solving  the  humanitarian  problem  with  which 
you  have  been  confronted.  Despite  the  great  ob- 
stacles which  have  been  placed  in  its  way  as  a  re- 
sult of  Soviet  failure  to  cooperate,  the  Commis- 
sion has  made  a  laudable  contribution  to  the  efforts 
of  the  interested  countries  to  determine  the  iden- 
tity and  fate  of  their  missing  and  unaccounted 
for  nationals.  Equally  important,  the  Commis- 
sion has  become  a  symbol  of  the  continuing  and 
active  concern  of  all  decent  people  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  hapless  human  beings  who 
are  the  victims  of  this  tragic  situation. 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  Government  of  the 
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United  States  that  the  Commission  will  recognize 
the  valuable  service  it  has  already  rendered  and 
will  continue  its  efforts  as  long  as  the  slightest 
hope  for  success  remains.  The  vital  concern  of 
the  Governments  of  Italy,  Japan,  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  in  the  continued  existence 
of  the  Commission  has  been  emphasized  in  the 
statements  made  by  their  representatives  at  ear- 
lier sessions.  In  the  light  of  the  repeated  failures 
of  the  interested  governments  to  obtain  any  ap- 
preciable satisfaction  through  direct  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Commission  is  viewed 
by  thousands  of  affected  families  as  their  last  re- 
sort. It  is  therefore  of  utmost  importance  that 
the  United  Nations  continue  its  interest  in  this 
humanitarian  problem  until  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion has  been  achieved.  You  may  be  assured  of 
the  continued  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  my 
Government  as  you  work  toward  the  realization 
of  your  objectives. 


Supplementary  Agenda  Items 
for  8th  General  Assembly1 


U.N.  doc.  A/2443 
Dated  Aug.  25.  1953 

1.  Election  of  a  member  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Judge  Sergei  Aleksandrovich  Golunsky 

2.  Question  of  assistance  to  Libya :  item  proposed  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Economic  and  Social 
Council  resolution  493  (XVI)  of  3  August  1953) 

3.  Technical  assistance  in  public  administration :  item 
proposed  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Economic 
and  Social  Council  resolution  492  B  (XVI)  of  4  August 
1953) 

4.  Technical  assistance  in  promoting  and  safeguarding 
the  rights  of  women :  item  proposed  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  (Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution 
504  J  II  (XVI)  of  23  July  1953) 

5.  Technical  assistance  in  the  fields  of  prevention  of 
discrimination  and  protection  of  minorities :  item  proposed 
bv  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  resolution  502  G  (XVI)  of  3  August  1953) 

6.  Invitation  to  non-member  States  to  become  Parties  to 
the  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women :  item 
proposed  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Economic 
and  Social  Council  resolution  504  E  (XVI)  of  23  July 
1953) 

7.  Development  of  political  rights  of  women  in  terri- 
tories where  these  rights  are  not  fully  enjoyed  :  item  pro- 
posed by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Economic  and 
Social  Council  resolution  504  F  (XVI)  of  23  July  1953) 

8.  Programme  of  concerted  practical  action  in  the  social 
field  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies : 
item  proposed  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  resolution  496  (XVI)  of  31  July 
1953) 

9.  Appeal  to  States  to  accelerate  their  ratifications  or 
adherences  to  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide,  and  measures  designed 
to  ensure  the  widest  possible  diffusion  of  the  nature,  con- 
tents and  purposes  of  the  Convention :  item  proposed  by 


1  For  the  provisional  agenda  list  issued  previously,  see 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  7,  1953,  p.  326. 
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the  Economic  and  Social  Council   (Economic  and  Social 
Council  resolution  502  E  (XVI)  of  3  August  1953) 

10.  Narcotic  drugs : 

(a)  Assumption  by  organs  of  the  United  Nations  of 
functions   and   responsibilities   assigned   to   them   under 

the  terms  of  the  Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  plant,  the  production  of, 
international  and  wholesale  trade  in,  and  use  of  opium, 
1953,  and  of  the  financial  burdens  resulting  therefrom : 
item  proposed  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  resolution  505  I  (XVI)  of  28 
July  1953) 

(b)  Question  of  the  remuneration  of  members  of  the 
Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  and  the  Drug  Super- 
visory Body :  item  proposed  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  (Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution  505 
F  III  (XVI)  of  28  July  1953) 

11.  Evidence  of  existence  of  forced  labour :  item  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States  of  America 

12.  Preparatory  work  with  regard  to  the  possible  hold- 
ing of  a  General  Conference  of  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  in  accordance  with  Article  109  of  the  Charter : 
item  proposed  by  the  Netherlands 

13.  Measures  for  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  problem  of 
prisoners  of  war :  item  proposed  by  the  Secretary-General. 


U.  S.  Delegations 

to  International  Conferences 

International  Statistical  Institute 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  September  4 
(press  release  478)  that  the  United  States  would  be  rep- 
resented at  the  28th  session  of  the  International  Statisti- 
cal Institute,  to  meet  at  Rome  September  6-12,  1953,  by 
the  following  delegation : 

U.  S.  Representatives 

Stuart  A.  Rice,  Assistant  Director  for  Statistical  Stand- 
ards, Bureau  of  the  Budget,  chairman 

Charles  A.  Bicking,  Chief,  Design  of  Experiment  Unit, 
Research  and  Development  Division,  Office,  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  Department  of  the  Army 

Joseph  F.  Cunningham,  Assistant  Director  of  Statistical 
Services,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Calvert  L.  Dedrick,  Coordinator  of  International  Statis- 
tics, Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce 

W.  Edwards  Deming,  Consultant,  Office  of  Statistical 
Standards,  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Grover  W.  Ensley,  Staff  Director,  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report,  United  States  Congress 

W.  Duane  Evans,  Chief,  Division  of  Interindustry  Eco- 
nomics, Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of 
Labor 

Frank  R.  Garfield,  Adviser  on  Economic  Research,  Divi- 
sion of  Research  and  Statistics,  Federal  Reserve 
System 

William  R.  Pabst,  Jr.,  Chief  Statistician,  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance, Department  of  the  Navy 

Samuel  Weiss,  Chief,  Office  of  Statistical  Standards, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor 
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Recess  Appointment 

The  President  on   September   12   appointed  Wiley  T. 
Buchanan,  Jr.,  to  be  Minister  to  Luxembourg. 
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